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Art.  I. — Art  and  Nature  under  an  Italian  Sky,   By  M.  J.  M .D. 
Edinburgh.    8vo.  1852. 

IT  is  fortunate  tbat,  at  a  time  when  cheap  postage  has  enabled  too 
many  people  to  write  badly  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  effusions 
of  returned  tourists  should  be  less  in  vogue  than  formerly.  All  the 
information  that  aspires  not  above  the  useful,  with  much  more  be- 
side, is  now  admirably  arranged  and  condensed  in  the  Handbooks; 
and  whoever  would  snatch  a  grace  beyond  them  must  bring  no  com- 
mon  abilities  as  well  as  opportunities  to  the  task.  In  short,  nothing 
but  a  new  country  can  now  carry  down  a  poor  book.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that,  however  old  the  theme, 
a  new  mind  will  freshen  it — ^however  over-described  the  region, 
one  good  description  more  is  always  welcome.  This,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  the  work  before  us  offers.  A  grand-daughter  of 
Beckford's,  while  travelling  in  his  steps,  had  a  claim  of  no  com- 
mon kind  to  be  heard,  and  she  has  fully  justified  her  claim. 
We  will  not  say  that  she  is  deficient  either  in  the  knowledge  or 
poetic  feeling  of  her  grandsire,  though  she  makes  a  display  of 
neither;  but  her  merits  rather  consist  in  turning  to  unusual 
account  that  weakness  in  which  lies  a  lady-tourist's  strength, 
namely,  the  absence  of  that  medium  of  acquired  lore  which, 
in  the  best  hands,  will  as  often  intercept  as  enhance  the  pros- 
pect   Descriptions  of  Italy  by  time-honoured  names — scholar, 

Ct,  and  painter — rank  among  the  highest  works  in  the  English 
juage,  and  he  or  she  must  be  bold  who  would  compete  with 
them  on  their  own  ground ;  yet  we  may  unreservedly  own  that 
^some  of  them  present  as  little  of  real  Italy  as  Dr.  Johnson  does 
of  real  Scotland.  In  this  elegant  volume  the  slight  element  of 
personal  association,  if  not  worth  much,  is  soon  swept  away,  and 
nothing  remains  between  our  mind's  or  memory's  eye  and  a  most 
unusually  distinct  view  of  Italy  itself. 

There  are  as  many  creeds  in  scenery  as  in  religion,  and  as 
exclusive  too.    The  thorough,  out-and-out  Highland-worshipper, 
for  instance,  is  seldom  converted  to  any  other  form  of  natural  beauty ; 
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but,  though  our  authoress's  life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  cast 
among  Scottish  scenes,  she  is  truly  catholic  in  her  love  of  nature, 
and  depicts  every  gradation,  from  the  rugged  to  the  soft,  with  a 
kind  of  joyful  precision  we  have  seldom  found  surpassed.  A  lively 
sketchy  chapter  of  Introduction  prepares  the  reader  for  that  stamp 
of  traveller  least  likely  to  feel  fatigue  herself  or  to  impart  it  to 
others.  She  hoists  the  banner  of  real  enthusiasm  at  once — begins 
with  a  thrill  of  delight  at  ^  the  Rhine !  the  Rhine !'  and  takes  us 
on  in  rapid  stages  of  ecstasy  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  along 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  over  the  Simplon  Pass,  till  she  culmi- 
nates in  an  appropriate  tnmsport  at  the  sudden  transition  to  .the 
southern  beauties  of  the  Val  d'Ossola. 

The  entrance  into  Genoa  is  the  occasion  of  another  burst,  and 
also  the  scene  of  an  adventure. 

^  The  approach  to  Genoa  greatly  delighted  me.  Villas  and  gardens 
full  of  orange-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
with  trellised  vines  supported  upon  ranges  of  stone  pillars.  These  are 
often  placed  tier  above  tier,  and  their  rich  ornaments  contrast  beauti- 
fully with  tlie  craggy  rock  from  which  they  seem  to  spring.  Altogether 
there  is  something  peculiar  and  appropriate  in  this  approach,  preparing 
one,  so  to  speak,  for  the  magnificent  scene  which  greets  the  tmveller, 
when,  on  turning  one  of  the  abrupt  declivities  which  jut  upon  the  road, 
Genoa  la  Superba  bursts  upon  the  view !  It  is  built  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of  various  heights,  some 
of  the  lower  eminence^  being  crowned  with  forts  and  ramparts,  and 
their  sides  gay  with  palaces  and  terraced  gardens.  At  each  end  of  the 
crescent-shaped  city  are  two  noble  piers,  with  lighthouses  terminating 
both.  One  is  particularly  fine,  rising  between  thre^  and  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  solid  rock.  Splendid  houses  line  the  principal  streets, 
which,  though  narrow,  convey  no  idea  of  gloom,  while  the  shade  they 
afford  from  tlie  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  is  most  grateful.  I  was 
delighted  with  Genoa,  even  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Alhergo 
d^ Italia^  a  very  good  hotel,  with  a  most  attentive  and  obliging  land- 
lord. Our  rooms  were  quite  charming,  but  at  «uch  a  height  I  I^^ob. 
65  and  66 1  However,  the  heat  was  so  intense,  we  were  glad  to  have 
large  airy  apartments,  even  at  the  expense  of  climbing  up  to  them. 
We  arranged  to  go  out  and  see  the  church  of  L^Ajmunziala  and 
return  to  tea  before  going  up  to  our  nest  again.  Well  may  people 
talk  of  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  this  church.  It  is  one  mass 
of  gold  and  blue  and  gorgeous  marble  of  every  colour.  Bright 
picture-s  set  in  golden  panels  look  down  from  the  roof,  and  lapis  lazuli 
is  the  ground  wherever  they  are  not.  In  the  dome,  which  is  lighted 
by  windows  all  round,  are  paintings  which,  at  that  distance  at  least, 
are  perfectly  beautiful.  The  windows  are  set  in  massive  gold  frames, 
and  the  effect  of  crimson  silk  curtains,  on  which  the  setting  sun  was 
shining,  was  nothing  less  than  glorious.  .  .  .  We  looked  in  vain  for*a 
painting  I  had  heard  was  in  this  church,  and  which  I  wished  to  see. 
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Observing  a  priest  waUcing  in  one  of  the  aisles,  I  ventured  to  accost 
Mm,  asking  iiiaa  if  be  could  tell  me  wbere  was  the  Cena,  He 
replied  that  he  was  himself  a  stranger,  but,  pointing  to  a  door 
not  &T  from  where  we  stood,  he  told  me  I  should  there  find  the 
Mcristan.  We  followed  his  directions,  and,  passing  down  a  long 
dark  passage,  unhesitatingly  opened  a  door  which  seemed  to  terminate 
it  Not  finding  this  the  case,  and  meeting  no  one,  we  still  advanced 
until  we  came  to  a  large  stone  hall ;  this  was  empty,  and  we  were 
just  about  to  turn  back  when,  through  a  partially  opened  door,  I  per- 
ceived a  monk  sitting  at  a  table  writing.  Concluding  him  to  be 
the  sacristan,  I  advanced  towards  him  ;  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  he 
nised  his  efe&,  and  instantly  starting  up,  uttered  a  most  vehement 
exclamation  of  hcurror.  His  sudden  motka  completely  startled  me, 
and  I  stood  where  I  wasy  ia  vain  attempting  to  make  known  our 
requesL  Ha»  gpestiimkilkm  became  so  violent,  and  his  screams — for 
indeed  I  cannot  call  them  words — so  wholly  unintelligible,  we  could 
saly  gaze  at  his  frantic  excitement  with  surprise.  At  length  the  oft^ 
repeated  ^'  la  Signora  "  threw  some  degree  of  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  my  immediate  retreat  produced  a  more  soothing  effect  than  all  my 
efforts  at  explanation.  In  fact,  I  had  unconsciously  entered  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  church  ;  and  his  horror  at 
seeing  a  woman  where  probably  none  had  ever  appeared  before  had 
taken  from  him  all  presence  of  mind.  His  distress,  however,  was  so  real, 
Uiat  I  could  only  most  humbly  express  my  regret,  informing  him  that 
a  priest  bad  directed  us  to  seek  the  sacristan  by  the  door  at  which  we 
had  entered.  He  seemed  pacified  when  he  learned  these  particulars, 
and  yet  more  80  when  he  saw  us  fairly  into  the  church.  When  all  was 
over,  we  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh.' — p.  68. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  place  is  sacred  from  the  innocent 
andadty  of  an  exploring  Englishwoman !  Let  them  laugh  who 
can ;  we  are  inclined  to  take  part  with  the  poor  monk  thus  reck- 
lessly tricked  into  transgression  and  out  of  peace.  Nor  is  this  by 
any  means  a  singular  example.  We  know  another  most  charming 
Englishwoman  driven  out  of  a  garden,  where  of  course  she  Lad 
no  business,  with  this  emphatic  repudiation  of  her  society — qui 
mm  ci  vogliono  dome — sturbano  la  nostra  tranquillita  !  But  it  is 
of  little  use  shutting  the  convent  door  after  the  lady  has  been  in. 
Doubtless,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the  repudiation  came  too 
late  for  the  tranquillith.    We  resume  where  we  broke  off, 

^  As  we  were  leaving  the  church,  however,  we  saw  a  party  of 
strangers  accompanied  by  a  man  who  proved  to  be  the  sacristan.  He 
took  us  to  a  small  dark  comer  behind  one  of  the  aisles,  and  pointed  out 
the  painting  we  had  sought.  I  was  exceedingly  disappointed,  having 
beard  that  this  Last  Supper  by  Procaccini  was  much  celebrated. 
I  am  afraid  I  may  sometimes  seem  almost  presumptuous  in  thus  ven- 
turing to  form  my  own  opinion  about  many  of  these  famous  works  of 
tfaft  old  masters;' — [Wo  were  not  aware  that  this  Cena  was  a 
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£unous  work,  or  Procacclni  an  old  master  whom  it  was  any  heresy  not 
to  admire ;] — ^  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  impres- 
sion they  make  on  my  own  mind,  and,  moreover,  I  never  can  admire 
anything  because  I  am  bid.  I  once  overheard  a  party  discussing 
various  paintings.  They  evidently  wished  to  do  their  duty  scrupu- 
lously-; but  one  of  them  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  degree 
of  admiration  to  be  bestowed  on  a  very  dark,  fearful-looking  picture — 
one  an  artist  might  appreciate,  but  which  none  else  could  possibly 
regard  with  pleasure.  The  very  doubt  seemed  to  astonish  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  one  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  how  can  you  ?  Murray  says  so." 
Many  a  time  since  has  the  expression  recurred  to  me,  Murray  says 
so and  therefore  perforce  it  must  be  beautiful !  exquisite  I"  Sec. 
But  to  return.  We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
a  really  comfortable  meal  after  the  wretched  hre  of  the  last  few  da3rs. 
The  heat,  even  during  the  night,  was  overpowering,  and,  combined 
with  the  torments  of  living  animals^  effectually  put  sleep  to  flight  I 
rose  and  looked  out  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  upon 
a  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle.  The  lights  sparkling  like  gems  ail 
round  the  bay — the  rich  glow  of  the  ruby  beacon-light  upon  the  Molo 
Vecchio,  like  a  star  watching  over  the  slumbering  city — the  phantom- 
like vessels  dimly  revealed  in  the  darkness,  with  here  and  there  a 
twinkling  light  on  the  waters — the  marble  whiteness  of  the  houses 
near,  and  the  utter  stillness  around — nothing  to  be  heard  save  the 
breaking  of  the  swell  against  the  rocks.'— p.  59, 

We  have  purposely  left  those  two  ominous  words  in  italics  stand- 
ing. A  few  pages  further  on  we  are  indulged  with  an  amplification 
of  the  same  theme.  The  lady  describes  a  night  of  horrors  rather 
minutely — succeeded  of  course  by  a  burst  of  injured  innocence 
from  the  landlord  next  morning  : — *  Madame  was  the  first  person 
who  had  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  house.'  The 
subject  is  not  attractive,  but  it  is  curious.  These  protesters  of 
injured  innocence  are  like  the  Devil- worshippers.  They  cannot, 
it  is  true,  conceal  the  existence  of  their  idol  (would  that  they 
could !)  ;  hui  they  deny  it  as  religiously.  DiflFerences  of  climate, 
country,  and  race  vanish  before  the  mysterious  bond  which  unites 
all  landlords  and  landladies  in  one  unfailing  falsehood — they  are 
one  people,  speaking  one  language  all  over  the  world.  No  matter 
where  the  traveller  may  be  assailed — in  Naples,  Archangel, 
Madrid,  or  London — on  couch,  divan,  French  bed,  or  four-poster 
— the  same  wonderfully  concerted  answer  meets  your  ear  the  next 
morning; — host  or  hostess  are  ready  to  pledge  their  souls  that  you 
are  the  first  person  ever  so  disturbed  under  their  roof.  You  pro- 
test that  you  never  closed  your  eyes — they  are  perfectly  unmoved  : 
you  show  the  burning  fires  which  the  enemy  have  kindled  in 
their  passage — fires,  alas  1  which  no  ingenuity  can  quench  until 
they  expire  of  themselves — your  friends  suggest  gnats  or  ants  ; — 
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finally,  you  display  a  trophy  of  fallen  foes — but  the  defence  is 
ready — you  brought  them  with  you  !  The  stronger  your  evidence, 
the  bolder  their  denial.  Never  was  there  a  community  whose 
unity  was  so  complete,  or  whose  idol  so  abominable  I  You  may 
possibly  hope  to  reclaim  a  cannibal,  convince  a  Brahmin,  or  con- 
vert the  Pope ;  but  you  need  never  dream  of  inducing  one  of 
these  detected  householders  to  own  the  truth. 

The  departure  irom  Genoa  is  another  beautiful  moving  pano- 
rama,  set  to  music  too. 

•  On  leaving  Genoa  we  entered  upon  the  loveliest  drive,  I  believe  I 
may  say,  in  the  world !  the  Riviera  di  Levante.  The  road  begins 
afanost  immediately  to  ascend  after  passing  the  environs  of  the  city,  and 
from  the  first  summit  of  the  overhanging  mountains  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  Grenoa  with  its  harbour  and  ships,  its  towers,  domes, 
and  spires,  with  thousands  of  white  houses  dotting  the  sides  of  the  hills 
which  surround  it.  We  stopped  here  and  looked  back  on  the  proud 
dty  below,  and  out  upon  the  blue  Mediterranean,  impressing  that  pano- 
rama on  our  memory  as  perhaps  lovelier  than  we  had  ever  seen  or  were 
likelj  to  see  again  !  and  yet,  as  we  proceeded,  new  scenes  of  beauty 
opoied  upon  us,  such  as  do  indeed  baffle  description,  though  one  cannot 
help  at  least  trying  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  has  given  such  intense 
enjoyment.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  abruptly  sloping  to  the  coast,  are 
covered  with  the  brightest  vegetation,  and  shrubs,  that  seem  more 
suited  to  tropical  climes  gfrow  in  the  richest  profusion.  There  are 
olive  and  fig  trees,  with  their  many  sweet  and  scriptural  associations, 
carrying  one's  mind  to  the  times  of  our  blessed  Lord — his  beautiful 
parables  and  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  vineyards  casting  garlands 
and  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  and  giving  added  grace  to  each ;  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  with  their  dark  green  leaves  and  golden  fruit ; 
pomegranates  and  palms ;  cypresse?,  like  tall  spires,  towering  above ; 
and  the  stone  pine,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  still  more  so  from  its  asso- 
dations  in  one's  mind  with  the  lovely  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine. 
Hedges  of  the  sword-like  aloe,  and  everywhere  the  cactus  or  Indian 
fig,  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  very  ledges,  of  the  rocks 
which  rise  from  the  sea-shore.  Here  and  there  the  rich  berries 
of  the  Arbutus  appear  like  bunches  of  coral,  while  sweet  roses  bloom 
from  every  little  nook;  and  all  this  but  as  the  minute  finishing 
of  the  grander  features  of  the  landscape.  One  lovely  bay  succeeds 
another  i — some  soft  and  still,  with  a  pebbly  beach  on  which  the  waves 
seem  to  flow  gently,  as  though  whispering  sweet  music ;  others  again 
have  bold  and  rugged  shores,  overhung  with  dark  rocks  and  precipices, 
the  hidden  breakers  underneath  only  revealed  by  the  angry  foam  of 
the  receding  waves,  urged  by  the  swell  of  the  sea  upon  them ;  while 
the  hardy  pine  hangs  over  the  very  brink,  as  though  vainly  seeking  its 
Feflection  in  the  troubled  waters  below.  Stretching  far  away  in  its  calm 
bright  loveliness  till  lost  in  a  flood  of  dazzling  light,  is  the  blue,  the 
ever  beautiful  Mediterranean.  The  houses  and  villages  with  gay 
painted  gables,  scattered  here  and  there,  stand  sometimes  so  high  on 
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the  mountains,  that  it  seems  a  marv^  how  human  power  could  have 
placed  them  there.  The  terraced  gardens,  with  statues  peeping  out 
from  the  flowers  and  other  gay  decorations,  strike  one  at  once  as  so  in 
harmony  where  all  is  bright,  and  where  sky  and  earth  and  sea  seem 
enjoying  a  continual  holiday.  Onward  we  went  through  this  para- 
dise, till,  after  climbing  a  very  steep  part  of  the  mountain,  we 
stopped  at  a  little  inn  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded 
banic,  with  a  grove  of  acacias  before  it.  Here  the  view  already  enjoyed 
as  we  ascended,  opened  out  still  more  magnificently  ;  such  a  panorama 
of  varied  picturesqueness  I  never  looked  on.  The  air,  too,  not  only 
breathed  fragrance,  but  seemed  pouring  forth  its  joyous  notes.  It  was 
just  twelve  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  village  inn,  and  all  the  bells 
of  the'churohes  were  chiming.' — p.  66. 

Rome  and  Naples,  with  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  in  and 
around  each,  pretty  much  divide  this  volume.  There  is  plenty 
of  temptation  to  quote,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this 
description  of  an  angry  Vesuvius  by  night,  witnessed,  it  may  be^ 
by  many,  but  seldom  described  so  accurately.  Prognostications 
of  a  coming  eruption  had  been  afloat  for  some  weeks— the  moun- 
tain had  been  uneasy,  rumbling  noises  had  been  heard,  the  wells 
at  Resina  were  dried — and  at  length,  on  the  3 1st  of  January  (1846), 
a  stream  of  lava  was  reported  to  have  burst  forth  on  the  side  next 
Naples.  This  was  the  time  for  English  spirit  and  daring  to 
inspect  the  menacing  volcano,  and  accordingly  a  party  was  arranged 
to  ascend  and  remain  above  till  the  darkness  of  night.  The  day- 
was  misty,  but  as  they  approached  the  Hermitage  the  smoke 
from  the  descending  lava  became  visible. 

^  Leaving  our  animals  upon  the  level  platform  above  the  Hermit- 
age, to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Sala  di  Cavalli,  we 
started  amid  the  good-humoured  cheers  of  the  guides  on  our  toil- 
some way.  About  a  iifth  of  our  ascent  from  this  point  had  been 
accomplished,  when,  on  pausing  and  looking  upwards,  we  could  very 
plainly  both  hear  and  see  the  slow  downward  progress  of  a  body 
of  lava,  hissing  and  rattling  among  the  loose  cinders  as  it  overwhelmed 
or  dislodged  them,  and  occasionally  sending  huge  pieces  bounding 
down  the  steep  declivity  in  a  way  that  endangered  not  a  little  those 
below.  Soon  after,  we  came  opposite  the  lower  end  of  this  smoking 
stream,  and  approached  cautiously  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  it.  Even 
here  it  was  of  a  glowing  red  heat  upon  the  surface,  though  often  so 
covered  over  with  floating  cinders  and  enveloped  in  smoke  that  the 
actual  deep  red  of  the  fire  was  obscured.  On  looking  to  the  summit 
we  could  see  against  the  sky — as  one  does  on  looking  from  below  up 
to  the  shoot  of  a  cataract  above — the  stupendous  torrent  slowly  lipping 
over  the  edge  of  the  large  crater,  like  a  huge,  hissing,  fiery  snake 
deliberately  crawling  forth  from  its  lair  down  upon  its  victims  beneath. 
The  motion  is  peculiarly  steady  and  slow,  even  where  the  angle  of  its 
descent  b  most  abrupt,  and  accompanied,  from  the  movement  of  the 
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looee  dnden  which  impede  or  attend  its  progress,  with  a  kind  of  trink- 
liog  sooDd,  somewhat  resembling  that  caused  by  fragments  of  ice 
Iiantling  each  other  in  a  half-frozen  river.  On  reaching  the  summit 
we  found  a  considerftble  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  large  crater 
since  our  former  visit.  Instead  of  the  comparatively  level  platform  of 
bard  lava,  10  or  12  feet  lower  than  the  edge  on  which  we  stood, 

aad  extending  to  the  cone  of  the  active  crater  in  the  centre,  we  found 
tlie  whole  surface  greatly  elevated,  broken  up  and  heaved  into  irregular 
piles,  evidently  from  the  recent  throes  of  the  volcano  beneath.  Across 
this  ^lace,  slowly  winding  among  its  chasms  and  irreg^ularities,  on 
came  the  moving  lava  towards  the  outer  verge,  where,  after  making  a 
cireoit  almost  beneath  our  feet,  it  swept  round  the  mound  on  which  we 
were  stationed,  and  poured  over  the  edge,  sending  up  a  heat  and  a'sul* 
phuric  atmosphere  almost  intolerable  within  a  few  yards.  After  a 
little  breathing  space  here,  we  went  round  the  verge  to  a  spot  at  some 
distance  from  the  running  lava,  where  the  surface  was  not  too  hot  to 
tfead  on,  and  there  bivouacked  comfortably,  producing  our  basket- 
stores  wherewith  to  beguile  the  remaining  hours  till  sunset.  After 
this  emit  takes  place,  an  Italian  twilight  does  not  long  try  the 
patience  of  those  who  long  for  darkness,  as  on  this  occasion  we  did. 
And  now  it  was  we  found  the  fog  amid  which  we  had  ascended  an 
advastage  to  the  scene.  As  evening  drew  on,  the  darkness  was  rendered 
by  it  doubly  obscure,  and  the  retleotion  of  the  lava  upon  the  misty 
atmosphere,  dispersing  a  fiery  tinge  above  and  all  around,  was  beautiful 
and  grand  beyond  description.  Hitherto,  during  the  time  we  waited, 
the  volcano  itself  had  been  peculiarly  quiet  and  inactive — only  one 
slight  explosion  occurring, — so  much  tiiat  we  feared  a  disappointment, 
and  a  peaty  who  had  arrived  before  us  actually  took  themselves  off  in 
despair.  A  hint  from  oor  good  friend  Salvatore  made  us  act  more 
wisely,  and  we  were  abundantly  rewarded. 

*  At  six  o'clock  we  were  startled  from  our  resting-place  by  a  tre- 
mendous outburst,  which  seemed  the  beginning  of  a  continued  series 
for  the  whole  evening.  We  sprang  to  our  feet,  and,  stumbling  with 
great  difficulty  over  the  jagged  masses  of  lava,  scarcely  half-cooled, 
and  throngh  an  atmosphere  at  times  pungent  and  stifling  to  an  intoler- 
able degree,  we  traced  the  fiery  stream  to  its  fearful  source.  Taking 
up  our  position  immediately  below  the  crater,  we  stood  in  breathless 
admiration,  watching  its  convulsive  throes  succeeding  each  other  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  minutes.  At  times  it  seemed  to  pause  a  little 
as  though  for  breathing  space,  then  to  increase  in  fury,  sending  up  its 
roaring  volleys  of  blood-red  stones  and  dazzling  meteors  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  into  the  de^  black  night  of  the  sky,  rendered  yet 
more  black  and  dark  by  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  which  at  this  hour 
usually  collects  in  murky  clouds  about  the  mountain- top.  These  bril- 
liant messengers,  after  describing  a  graceful  parabolic  curve,  fall  round 
the  sides  of  the  cone  in  a  shower  of  splendour— mingling  much  of  the 
beautiful  with  the  terrible.  The  scene  and  our  position  were  extraor- 
dinary indeed,  and  the  feelings  of  awe,  fascination,  and  subdued  excite- 
ment, such  as  are  likely  to  be  but  seldom  called  forth  in  the  same 
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degree  during  a  lifetime.  Again  and  again  the  idea  arose,  Can  we 
ever  forget  the  sensations  of  this  moment  ?"  And  yet  there  was  little 
mingling  of  fear  or  nervous  apprehension,  though  surrounded  by  objects 
that  might  well  have  caused  such.  We  were  conscious  rather  of  an 
elevation  of  spirit  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  sublimity  of 
the  scene,  and  the  vastness  of  the  power  whose  operation  we  witnessed — a 
more  than  ordinary  realisation  of  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  earth  and 
air,  fire  and  water,  yea,  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  are  but  mi- 
nisters of  His  will !  Yet  it  were  presumptuous  to  say  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  spectators  in  such  a  position — danger  there  must  always  be  from 
the  perfect  uncertainty  at  what  moment  or  in  what  place  the  volcano  is 
next  to  tind  a  vent.  We  were  made  to  feel  thb  especially  as  we  stood 
on  a  little  mound  of  lava  near  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  On  one  side  of 
tills  mound,  and  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  from  us,  the  eye  looked 
directly  into  a  cavern  of  fire — not  of  flame,  but  of  clear,  quivering, 
glowing  fire,  like  the  heart  of  a  fierce  furnace  seven  times  heated.  This 
aperture  might  be  about  six  feet  in  diameter ; — its  depth — that  of  the 
mysterious  world  of  terrors  below !  It  was  not  a  little  appalling  to 
discover,  by  looking  at  the  ragged  edges  of  this  opening,  how  thin  and 
slight  is  the  crust  interposed  between  the  foot  and  the  abyss  over  which 
it  treads.  Indeed,  this  had  already  been  evident  from  the  innumerable 
rents  and  chasms  that  seamed  the  sur£eice  over  which  we  had  passed^ 
and  through  which  the  red  fire  was  often  visible  at  the  depth  of  not 
more  than  two  inches ;  and  yet  so  firm  and  metal-like  feels  the  resist- 
ance to  one's  step  that  without  this  awful  proof  the  &ct  could  scarcely 
be  believed.  From  somewhere  between  this  mound  and  the  foot  of  the 
volcanic  cone,  although  invisible  for  a  few  yards  from  what  must  have 
been  its  actual  source,  oozed  forth,  slowly  and  quietly,  with  a  motioa 
and  consistency  not  inaptly  likened  to  that  of  thick  honey,  the  deep 
red  glowing  river  of  lava,  winding  its  deliberate  but  irresistible  way 
over  tiie  black  rugged  surface  of  the  large  old  crater,  which,  as  already 
explained,  forms  the  whole  table  summit  of  the  mountain — creeping 
over  the  precipitous  ledge — ^and  then  down,  down — far  into  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  world  below.  No  description,  no  painting  can  give  aa 
idea  of  the  intense  and  glowing  red  of  this  molten  lava  as  it  issues  fresh 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Liquid  metal  flowing  from  the  furnace 
of  an  iron-foundry  is  the  only  thing  that  conveys  an  idea  of  it,  yet  falls 
short  of  its  vivid  glare.  A  thin  white  vapour  rose  from  the  surface,  and 
the  light  reflected  from  it,  and  colouring  its  ascending  wreaths  with  a 
deep,  rich,  ruddy  tint  as  it  rose  into  the  darkness,  marked  its  down* 
ward  course,  rendering  it  visible  from  a  great  distance,  and  lending  a 
strange  wild  awful  character  powerfully  aSecting  the  imagination.  One 
can  approach  as  near  the  running  lava  as  the  overpowering  heat  will 
permit,  without  the  slightest  apparent  danger.  We  approached  quite 
to  the  edge  of  it,  and,  holding  the  ends  of  staves,  with  which  we  were 
provided,  to  the  lava,  they  flamed  even  before  touching  the  liquid  fire. 
One  of  our  party  availed  himself  of  it  to  light  a  cigar — another  did  his 
best  to  roast  an  apple,  but  found  the  heat  too  great  to  complete  the 
operation.    Of  course,  in  our  cautious  movements  over  the  crackling 
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snrftce,  we  were  implieitl j  led  and  assisted  by  our  guides,  who  bore 
flanuDg^  pine  torches  to  light  our  footsteps — little  Deeded,  iudeed,  while 
the  artillery  of  the  mountain  was  flashing  in  the  sky,  but  very  necessary 
in  the  deep  darkness  of  the  intervals.  Strangely  picturesque  were  the 
figures  of  tliese  men,  seen  in  the  flickering  torchlight,  standing  in 
various  attitudes  upon  the  little  eminences  around,  leaning  on  their 
long  white  staves,  or  grouped  together  round  some  fiery  chasm,  the 
niddy  glare  of  the  fire  thrown  upwards  on  their  swarthy  visages  and 
strange  dresses.  At  times,  too,  one  of  them  would  start  the  first  notes 
of  a  simple  air,  and  then  those  around  would  catch  it  up,  and  conclude 
each  verse  with  a  burst  of  one  of  those  wild  and  most  musical  choruses 
which  characterise  the  old  native  airs  of  Italy.' — p.  154. 

Nothing  can  take  from  the  impressiveness  of  this  description, 
the  reality  of  which  gives  only  a  wider  field  for  the  imagination : 
we  may,  therefore,  venture  to  wind  it  up  with  a  Jinale  in  a  very 
different  key — namely,  the  descent  from  the  mountain  on  an  earlier 
and  that  a  daylight  visit : — 

'  Every  one  knows  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous, and  this  every  one  must  have  experienced  who  has  made  the 
osual  descent  from  Vesuvius.  The  guides  conducted  us  to  a  place 
where  there  was  no  lava  or  cinders,  but  only  loose  sand,  in  which  the 
feet  sank  deep,  and  which  yielded  under  the  step.  It  is  as  nearly  per- 
pendicular as  the  place  of  ascent.  The  manner  in  which  we  set  ofi',  by 
the  direction  of  the  guides,  who  must  have  all  done  according  to  use 
and  wont,  was  more  like  the  act  of  casting  one's  self  headlong  from  a 
stupendous  precipice  than  anything  else ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  an  act  of 
wisdom,  and  of  some  degree  of  pleasure  too.  One  has  but  to  throw 
the  feet  forward,  and  the  downward  impetus  of  the  body  does  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  The  soft  yielding  sand  completely  breaks  the 
shock.  The  fresh  exhilarating  air  seems  half  to  bear  you  on  its  wings. 
The  sensation  is  one  something  between  skating  and  flying,  and,  while 
strength  and  breath  endure,  decidedly  a  pleasant  one.  This  is  the 
poetical  part  of  the  proceeding  to  those  actually  engaged  in  this  Ras- 
selas-like  adventure.  But  to  a  looker-on — the  foolish,  frantic,  headlong 
pace — the  involuntary,  but  most  lunatic-liko  gesticulation  of  arms  and 
legs — the  breezy  fluttering  of  ladies'  dresses,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
bonnets  with  cracking  strings  straining  to  be  left  behind — the  giant 
strides,  streaming  coat-tails,  and  clenched  teeth  of  the  sterner  sex — all 
laughing,  shouting,  leaping,  and  anon  precipitated  helplessly  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  forms  a  picture  of  the  most  unmingled  absurdity.' — 
p.  112. 

As  a  describer  of  Nature  under  an  Italian  sky,'  our  authoress  is 
sufficioitly  vindicated.  The  refreshing  diifference  between  Nature 
and  Art,  in  the  mental  power  of  judging  of  each,  is  that  with  the  first 
no  one  can  admire  amiss.  All  that  glitters  with  her  is  gold.  She 
has  nothing  meretricious  to  mislead  the  eye.    We  may  not  admire 
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encmgh — we  never  can  admire  enough ;  but  though  our  homage 
reach  but  to  our  great  mother's  commonest  gifts,  they  are  sure  to 
be  more  than  worth  the  tribute.  Knowledge,  therefore,  though  it 
may  immeasurably  increase  our  pleasure  by  widening  our  view, 
yet  can  never  be  called  strictly  necessary  in  a  study  where  there 
is  no  wrong  road.  But  where  the  judgment  is  to  be  applied  to 
Art,  education  becomes  indispensable  because  discernment  is  so, 
for,  wherever  man  has  part  the  false  is  sure  to  mingle  with  the 
true.  Here  there  are  traps  for  the  igaocaxit,  delusions  for  the 
ardent,  and  false  coin  for  the  rash.  We  are  caught  at  first  with 
that  which  we  learn  afterwards  to  despise ;  and  though  a  fine 
natural  taste  may  frequently  discriminate  those  objects  deserving 
homage,  yet,  as  a  rule,  whatever  the  ignorant  admire  in  art,  and 
all  its  branches,  is  goierally,  if  not  the  wrong,  the  inferior  thing. 
The  lady's  *  Art  beneath  an  Italian  sky '  is  therefore  not  to  be 
compared  with  her  *  Nature,'  though  by  no  means  without  its 
merits — for  the  gallery  at  Hamilton  Palace,  and  doubtless  other 
opportunities,  had  not  left  her  totally  imtaught.  Nor  will 
her  taste  be  arraigned  for  having  been  caught  by  a  style  of 
art  which  has  recently  attracted  great  popularity  here.  We 
allude  to  those  two  examples  of  what  Eustace  calls  ^  the  patient 
skill  of  the  sculptor ' — the  Pudor  and  the  Disingannato^  by 
Corradini,  at  the  chapel  of  S.  Severo  at  Naples.  The  Pudar 
will  be  recognised  as  the  original  of  those  Weiled  figures'  so 
much  admired  in  the  Great  Elzhibition,  though  those  have  carried 
what  may  be  called  the  triek  much  furtiier  than  their  model. 
Where  the  effect  is  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  requires  no  great  art,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumes no  high  merit,  to  produce  it — but  whoever  observed  these 
heads  very  attentively  will  have  discovered  that  the  apparently 
mysterious  process  is  a  very  simple  one.  A  head  is  modelled  by 
the  sculptor  in  a  general  form,  and  strips  of  clay  in  the  shape  of 
folds  disposed  at  intervals  over  it,leaving  cavities  between,  through 
which  portions  of  the  features  are  seen,  but  which  the  eye, 
carrying  on  the  idea  suggested  by  the  folds,  imagines  to  be  covered 
with  the  most  transparent  medium  ;  whereas  they  are  covered  with 
nothing  at  all,  but  orfy  duly  deficient  in  sharpness.  A  highly- 
finished  and  well-expressed  head  thus  concealed  would  be  labour 
lost ; — in  point  of  fact,  therefore,  instead  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  a  fine  work  of  art,  the  sculptor  has  only 
avoided  them :  the  veil  is  much  easier  to  execute  than  the  human 
countenance  divine*  The  '  patient  skill '  is  more  property  attri- 
butable to  the  other  figure — a  man  «iveloped  in  the  meshes  of  a 
net ;  yet  this  again  is  only  intended  to  conceal  the  absence  of  a 
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hif^ber  artistic  power,  for  the  scalptor  was  not  capable  of  model- 
ling a  figure  correctly,  and  therefore  cast  this  oovenng  of  mere 
labour  over  his  ill^understood  forms.  The  covering,  it  is  true,  is 
a  marvel  of  labom*  and  manual  dexterity,  but,  if  this  be  art,  the 
workman  in  Bacon's  studio  who  carved  a  bird  in  a  cage  has  as 
high  a  daim  to  the  title  of  artist,  and  the  Chinaman  who  sends 
us  a  nest  of  balls,  one  within  the  other,  and  each  with  a  surface 
of  the  most  exquisite  fret-work,  a  better  claim  still. 

In  treating  of  pictures  tourists  would  do  well  to  acquaint  them- 
selves a  little  with  the  usual  phraseology.  ^  The  iVl  adonna  Seg«- 
giola '  has  no  meaning  whatever,  and  ^  The  Ascouion  of  Mary,' 
instead  of  ^  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  is  a  needless  novelty, 
and  might  be  called  a  pro&ne  one,  since  the  word  Ascension  is 
only  applied  to  our  Lord.  A  little  attention  to  correcting  the 
press  also  is  not  beneath  such  an  aUe  writer's  notice.  The 
'  lingua  Toscano  in  bocca  Romano '  might  induce  an  ill-natured 
reader  to  think  she  did  not  know  better. 

We  would  remind  a  tourist  also,  that  nothing  requires  greater 
discretion  than  the  introduction  of  private  persons  and  affairs  into 
a  narrative  intended  for  the  public.  Individuals  may  be  very  in- 
teresting and  dear,  but  unless  they  are  famous  for  something  more 
than  rank  they  should  never  be  directly  paraded,  but  treated  rather 
as  abstract  beings,  with  no  more  of  personality  attached  than  just 
to  whet  the  cariosity  of  the  reader. 

But  these  errors  in  judgment  will  be  soon  forgotten  by  this 
lady's  readers  : — not  so  the  vivid  impressions  of  reidity  which  she 
well  understands  to  conjure  up. 


Am.  IL — History  of  the  War  in  Afghmdtim.    By  J.  W.  Kaye. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1861. 

UPON  swend  recent  oocasions  we  have  expressed  a  very 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  puUication  by  private  individuals 
of  official  despatches ;  mid  now,  we  mnst  at  onoe  say,  we  should 
ha?e  been  disposed  to  comment  upon  the  use  made  of  similar 
documents  by  Mr.  Kaye,  but  that  we  have  understood  that  the 
Court  of  Directors,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  History, 
ordered  forty  copies  of  it.  Supposing  such  to  be  the  fact,  we  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  dwell  severely  on  the  licence  assumed 
by  a  writer  whom  his  former  employers  have,  on  whatever 
special  grounds,  forgiven.    It  may,  however,  be  very  safely 
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stated  in  limine  that  the  work  is  one  in  which,  after  all  our 
vast  series  of  blue  books,  the  reader  will  find  many  important 
particulars  disclosed  which  had  hitherto  been  wholly,  and  per- 
adventure  studiously,  concealed. 

The  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  events  described  is 
one  of  great  and  particular  interest. 

In  geographical  position  Afghanistan  bears  a  resemblance  to 
Switzerland,  and  there  is  even  in  the  political  condition  of 
these  mountainous  regions  as  close  a  similarity  as  any  parity 
in  outward  circumstances  can  possibly  bring  about  between 
two  nations,  the  one  of  European  and  the  other  of  Asiatic 
race.  The  grouping  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  and  their  distribution 
under  chiefs,  ruling  independently  of  each  other,  and  yet  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin,  a  common  faith,  and  in 
some  respects  a  common  interest,  gives  to  their  internal  economy 
a  sort  of  rude  likeness  to  that  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ;  while, 
with  regard  to  external  politics,  the  Afghans,  like  the  Swiss,  have 
preserved  themselves  by  their  own  energies  from  permanently 
sinking  under  either  of  the  great  powers  between  whom  they  have 
for  so  many  ages  stood. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  two  countries,  we  may 
perhaps  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  enjoyed  by 
Helvetia  in  having  Caesar  for  its  first  chronicler,  Afghanistan 
has  more  in  it  to  excite  and  reward  the  diligence  of  the  antiquary. 
We  confess  that  we  should  but  recently  have  feared  to  incur 
ridicule  by  even  alluding  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  find  in 
the  Afghans  the  descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  but 
we  must  say  that  we  think  no  man  need  feel  sensitive  on  that 
head  since  the  appearance  of  the  late  statement  of  the  arguments 
pro  et  contra  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Rose.  We  cannot 
go  into  his  details  at  present ;  but,  to  glance  merely  at  a  few 
leading  points,  the  fact  of  their  own  universal  tradition,  their 
calling  themselves  collectively  'bin  Israel,'  children  of  Israel 
(though  they  repudiate  with  indignation  the  name  of  '  Yahoudee ' 
or  Jew),  the  to  us  new  fact  that  one  particularly  warlike  tribe 
style  themselves  Yousufzie— or  the  tribe  of  Joseph — and  several 
others,  taken  together  with  the  strongly  Jewish  cast  of  the 
modem  Afghan  physiognomy,  seem  to  rebuke  the  levity  hitherto 
prevalent  in  essays  alluding  to  this  conjecture  about  their  origin.* 

As 


*  We  are  very  leDsible  tbat  an  apology  may  seem  due  to  Sir  G.  Rote  for  nidi  a 
merely  passing  reference  to  bis  work  (  The  Aff'gkans,  Ttie  Ten  Tribeg,  and  Kings  qf 
the  Eastf  8lc,    London.    8vo.    pp.  162.  but  bis  own  pages  contain  many 

allnsioDt  to  points  of  tbe  bigbett  importance,  which  be  admits  not  to  bare  been  as  yet 
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As  the  seat  also  of  that  Bactrian  kingdom  created  by  Alexander, 
and  subsisting  through  several  centuries — to  disappear  at  last  like 
a  vessel  sinkuig  in  the  ocean — Afghanistan  presents  a  field  for 
the  researches  of  those  who  may  desire  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  Ancient  Greece  and  India,  and  to  discover  what  influence 
ather  of  these  countries  may  have  exercised  over  the  other  in 
regard  to  mythology,  literature,  or  manners.  To  the  period  of 
Grecian  ascendancy,  *dim  with  the  mist  of  years'  and  barely 
discernible  as  it  now  is— even  with  the  light  thrown  upon  its 
numismatic  records  by  the  genius  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Princep 
and  the  toils  of  other  antiquaries — there  succeeds  a  long  term 
of  total  darkness,  whence  Afghanistan  emerges  in  the  tenth 
century  in  the  form  of  a  Mahommedan  State,  with  Ghuznee  for 
its  capital,  and  Mahmood,  the  son  of  Subactagee  the  Tartar,  for 
its  sovereign.  With  him  commenced  those  inroads  upon  India 
which  ended  in  the  substitution  of  a  Mahommedan  for  a  Hindoo 
Empire  in  that  country ;  whence  its  rude  and  arrogant  conquerors 
little  dreamt  that,  in  the  reflux  of  political  power,  an  army  was 
one  day  to  issue,  before  whose  skill  and  courage  this  their 
mountain  citadel  itself  should  fall,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magi- 
dan's  wand.  —  But  if,  in  its  relation  to  the  past,  Afghanistan 
be  so  replete  with  interest,  there  is  still  more  in  the  chances  of 
its  future  destinies  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen. 

In  these  days  of  many-volumed  publications  we  are  loth  to 
Uame  Mr,  Kaye  for  the  conciseness  of  his  introductory  chapters  ; 
yet  with  his  store  of  materials  we  wish  that  he  had  said  more 
than  he  has  done  about  the  Afghans,  as  seen  in  their  social  and 
domestic  sphere.  In  the  following  passages,  however,  the  main 
lights  and  shades  of  their  national  character  seem  to  be  exhibited 
with  discrimination  and  fairness. 

*  Few  and  far  between  as  were  the  towns — the  kingdom  was  thinly 
populated.  The  people  were  a  race,  or  a  group  of  races,  of  hardy, 
vigorous  mountaineers.  The  physical  character  of  the  country  had 
stamped  itself  on  the  moral  conformation  of  its  inhabitants.  Brave, 
independent,  but  of  a  turbulent  vindictive  character,  their  very  ex- 
istence seemed  to  depend  upon  a  constant  succession  of  internal  feuds. 
The  wisest  among  them  would  probably  have  shaken  their  heads  in 
negation  of  the  adage — "  Happy  the  country  whose  annals  are  a 
blank."  They  knew  no  happiness  in  anything  but  strife.  It  was 
their  delight  to  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.    Among  such  a 


properly  worked  out— more  especially  the  question  as  to  the  degree  of  Hebraic  ele« 
meut  in  the  Afghan  language.  His  Appendix  affords  so  much  hope  of  speedy  add5« 
tional  information  on  that  and  other  matters,  that  we  think  it  better  to  wait  for  an 
enlarged  edition  of  his  singularly  interesting  treatise. 
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people  civil  war  has  a  natural  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself.  Blood 
is  always  crying  aloud  for  blood.  Revenge  was  a  virtue  among  them ; 
the  heritage  of  retribution  passed  from  £uher  to  son  ;  and  murder  be- 
came a  solemn  duty.  Living  under  a  dry,  clear,  bracing  climate,  bat 
one  subject  to  considerable  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  the  peo(^ 
were  strong  and  active ;  and  as  navigable  rivers  were  wanting,  and 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  country  forbade  the  use  of  wheeled 
carriages,  they  were  for  the  most  part  good  horsemen,  and  lived  much 
in  the  saddle.  Early  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  compelled  constantly  to 
wear  and  often  to  use  them  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  every  man 
was  more  or  less  a  soldier  or  a  bandit.  Their  very  shepherds  were 
men  of  strife.  The  pastoral  and  the  predatory  character  were  strongly 
blended  ;  and  the  tented  cantoimients  of  the  sheep^drivm  often  bristled 
into  camps  of  war, 

'  But  there  was  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture.  Of  a  cheerfiil, 
lively  disposition,  seemingly  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  outward 
gravity  of  their  long  beards  and  sober  garments,  they  might  be 
seen  at  evening  tide,  playing  or  dancing  like  children  in  their  villi^ 
squares  ;  or  assembling  in  the  Fakir's  gardens,  to  smoke  and  talk,  re- 
tailing the  news  gathered  in  the  shops,  reciting  stories,  and  singing 
their  simple  Afghan  ballads,  often  expressive  of  that  tender  passion 
which,  among  them  alone  of  all  Oriental  nations,  is  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Love.  Hospitable  and  generous,  they  entertained  the  stranger  with- 
out stint,  and  even  his  deeidliest  enemy  was  safe  beneath  the  Afghan's 
roof.  There  was  a  simple  courtesy  in  their  manner  which  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  polished  insincerity  of  the  Persians  on  one  side 
and  tlie  arrogant  ferocity  of  the  Hohillas  on  the  other.  Judged  by  the 
strict  standard  of  a  Christian  pec^le,  they  were  not  truth&il  in  word, 
or  honest  in  deed ;  but,  side  by  side  with  other  Asiatic  nations,  their 
truthfulness  and  honesty  were  conspicuous.  Kindly  and  considerate 
to  their  immediate  dependants,  the  higher  classes  were  followed  with 
loyal  zeal,  and  served  with  devoted  fidelity,  by  the  lower ;  and  perhaps 
in  no  Eastern  country  was  less  of  tyranny  exercised  over  either  the 
slaves  of  the  household  or  the  inmates  of  the  zenana.  Unlettered 
were  they,  but  not  incurious  ;  and  although  their  more  polished  brethren 
of  Persia  looked  upon  them  as  the  Boeotians  of  Central  Asia,  their 
Spartan  simplicity  and  manliness  more  than  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  the  Attic  wit  and  eloquence  of  their  western  neighbours.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  11-13. 

This  is,  we  really  believe,  far  from  being  too  favourable  a  picture ; 
nay,  we  must  even  demur  to  some  of  the  deductions  made  from 
the  praise  which  Mr.  Kaye  concedes. — Can  the  Afghans,  we  would 
ask,  be  f^ly  described  as  being  altogether  unlettered  ?  If  so,  then 
polished  manners  are  attainable  without  any  tincture  of  what  has 
been  declared  to  be  most  efficient  in  divesting  the  human  race  of 
rudeness.   Every  one  who  conversed  with  Dost  Mahommed  dunng 
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his  exile  in  India  must  have  observed  the  tone  of  high  breeding, 
the  perfect  self-possession  evinced  in  his  intercourse  with  a 
society  difiering  «o  «itirely  from  all  to  which  his  previous  experi- 
ence had  been  confined.  How  did  he  and  other  Afghan  chiefs 
whom  we  could  name,  if  totally  unlettered,  acquire  those  out- 
ward graces  of  manner  and  deportment  which  certainly  among 
ourselves  never  exist  in  total  sepamtion  from  all  inward  culture  ? 
— But  whatever  their  acquirements,  we  are  convinced  that  their 
natural  snsceptibility  of  improvement  is  far  above  the  ordinary 
Eastern  level  ;  and  we  suspect  that  there  is  a  lurking  vein  of  poetry 
in  their  character,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  detected  in  the  workings 
of  the  remoter  Asiatic  mind.  We  cannot  quote  the  passage,  but 
we  remember  to  hove  read  in  one  of  the  latter  diaries  of  Sir  A. 
Bumes  a  description  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  witnessed  by  him  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  Cabool,  while  in  company  with 
several  Afg'hans.  He  particularly  mentions  the  exclamation  that 
burst  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  party  as  he  gazed  on  the  scene 
before  him  :  *  che  sultanut ' — what  majesty !  In  these  two  words 
there  was  evinced  a  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
probably  not  to  be  paralleled  by  anything  ever  uttered  by  the  most 
highly  cultivated  native  of  Incha.  In  harmony  with  this  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions  from  the  beauty  and  nu^esty  of  outward 
nature,  is  their  delicacy  of  feeling  remarked  upon  by  Elphinstone, 
and  which  the  preceding  extract  notices  as  characteristic  of  their 
ballads  and  love-songs. 

Of  a  people  so  likely,  if  better  known,  to  prove  far  more  inte- 
resting objects  of  study  than  the  generality  of  the  tribes  of  the  East, 
we  wish  to  be  told  more  than  it  has  pleased  our  author  to  commu- 
nicate. W^e  want  some  information  on  the  details  of  their  domestic 
life — the  social  position  of  their  women  especially — what  part  they 
take  in  the  regulation  of  the  household  and  in  the  early  instruc- 
tion of  their  children.  We  also  are  curious  about  what  establish- 
ments for  education  in  youth,  and  employment  for  maturer  years, 
may  be  afforded  by  their  religions  suad  municipal  organization. 
We  want  to  know,  in  short,  what  the  Afghans  do  when  they  are 
not  fi^htiii^  ;  since  the  most  pugnacious  of  races  must  have 
intervals  of  repose  from  the  business  of  bloodshed  and  strife. 
On  all  these  points  our  author  tells  us  little ;  so,  with  a  hope  of 
some  day  seeing  a  treatise  *  de  Moribus  Afghanorum '  from  his 
pen,  we  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  his  present 
work,  the  history,  namely,  of  our  own  dealings  with  that  extraor- 
dinary and  most  picturesque  people. 

After-dinner  eloquence  is  not  always  commonplace  or  meaning- 
less, and  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  Eastern 
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Empire  was  never  more  happily  hit  off  than  in  the  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  the  entertainment  givoi 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  his  friend  Lord  Hardinge,  on  the 
return  of  that  eminent  person — {spes  altera  It(muB\-— bom  his 
triumphs  on  the  Sutlej.    *  India,"  said  the  Chevalier  liunsen,  '  has 
been  the  conquest  of  the  middle  orders and  we  may  add  that 
to  this  circumstance  is  owing  much  of  what  there  is  of  ano- 
maly in  the  system,  and  of  practical  good  in  its  working.    To  the 
middle  orders  mainly  did  the  merchants,  who  first  formed  the 
Imperial  Company,  of  course  belong;  and  it  is  to  a  Court 
chosen  by  the  shareholders  that  the  primary  direction  of  its 
affairs  was  long  in  fact,  and  is  still  in  name  entrusted.  The 
persons  thus  elected,  and  whose  peculiar  privilege  it  is  to  appoint 
young  men  to  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  Indian  service, 
belong  with  rare  exceptions  to  the  middle  orders,  and  consequently 
it  is  from  that  class  that  their  nominees  are  for  the  most  part 
taken.    But  as  our  Empire  expanded  and  its  importance  became 
more  visible,  ministers  and  parliament  began  to  assert  their  claims 
to  exercise  a  political  control  over  the  general  administration  of 
its  affairs.    Hence  arose  the  double  government  both  at  home 
and  abroad.    Here  we  have  a  Court  of  twenty-four  Directors, 
men  generally  of  Indian  experi^ce,  sitting  in  the  City  of  London, 
to  govern  in  subjection  to  the  revising  authority  of  what  is  called 
a  Board,  but  in  reality  is  a  Minister  of  State  sitting  at  West- 
minster.   In  India  we  see  a  body  of  civil  and  military  servants, 
men  trained  from  their  youth  to  the  duty  of  Eastern  Government, 
acting  in  subordination  to  a  few  high  functionaries  who  repre- 
sent the  Ministry  rather  than  the  Company,  and  for  the  most 
part  know  nothing  of  the  language  and  little  of  the  character 
of  the  millions  under  their  sway.    The  good  sense  and  public 
spirit  of  the  parties  employed  on  both  sides  have  prevented  the 
jarring  which  might  have  been  apprehended  from  this  systematic 
subjection  of  local  knowledge  and  professional  experience  to 
ministerial  power  and  aristocratic  ascendancy.    On  the  whole 
the  two  classes  have  co-operated  heartily — each  supplying  in 
some  degree  the  defects  of  the  other.    If  on  the  side  of  the  Di- 
rectors and  their  nominees  there  is  to  be  found  minuter  know- 
ledge derived  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  local 
administration,  it  is  from  the  Board  of  Control  and  those  who 
usually  fill  the  places  of  supreme  authority  in  the  East  that  more 
enlarged  views  of  enlightened  statesmanship  might  reasonably  be 
expected. 

The  machinery  for  combining  these  advantages  is  simple. 
The  governor-general  is  associated  with  a  Council  consisting 
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of  a  com mander-in-cfaief, — as  fresh  iirom  Europe  as  himself, — 
vhh  two  members  of  the  civil  and  one  of  the  military  service, 
— ^men  who  maj  be  presumed  to  be  thoroughly  possessed  of  that 
knowledge  in  which  the  two  superior  members  are  most  likely 
to  be  deficient  In  all  ordinary  matters  the  voice  of  the  majority 
ol  this  Council  is  decisive,  but  on  any  extraordinary  occasion  the 
governor-general  is  firee  to  act  as  he  pleases— on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. All  that  the  other  members  can  in  such  cases  do  is  to 
record  their  c^inion  for  the  information  of  the  authorities  in 
England,  A  better  plan  than  this  for  reconciling  despatch  with 
ddiberaticm,  local  knowledge  with  more  compreliensive  views  of 
general  policj,  could  not,  we  think,  be  devised. — The  Govemor- 
Gcnersl  is  free  to  ocf  as  he  pleases ;  but  the  circumstance  of 
three  or  four  well-informed  and  experienced  men  being  re- 
quired to  record  their  opinions  upon  the  course  which  he  may 
announce  bis  intention  to  pursue,  imposes  precisely  the  degree 
of  r^traint  necessary  to  insure  the  circumspection  of  a  states- 
man resolved  on  acting  upon  his  own  undivided  responsibility. 
It  was  by  perhaps  the  ablest  person  who  has  ever  governed 
India  that  the  example  was  set  of  nullifying  this  provision ; 
and  this  precedent  having  been  followed,  the  consequences 
have  been  such  as  generally  ensue  when  men  of  inferior  capa- 
city are  tempted  to  imitate  any  irregularity  of  a  more  gifted 
predecessor.  If  it  were  in  almost  dispensing  with  his  Council 
that  one  governor-general  achieved  the  triumphs  of  the  Mysorean 
and  Marhatta  campaigns,  it  was  in  attempting  the  same  line  of 
indq>endent  conduct  that  another  incurred  the  calamities  of  the 
Afghan  expedition. — We  say  *  attempting because,  in  fact,  though 
the  very  superior  man  may  acquire  the  liberty  of  acting  upon  his 
own  unbiassed  opinion,  such  freedom  is  denied  to  all  of  inferior 
powers,  and  a  ruler  of  merely  average  capacity,  who  ventures  to 
detach  himself  from  his  authorized  and  responsible  colleagues,  in 
doing  so  generally  falls  into  the  hands  of  other  advisers  of  less 
respcHisibUity  and  authority.* 

Simla  has,  like  Capua,  many  sins  to  answer  for  ;  among  others, 
that  of  enticing  away  from  the  proper  scene  of  their  duties  too 
many  of  the  high  functionaries  of  British  India — especially  the 
very  highest — those  who  in  their  hearts  own  less  allegiance  to 
LeadenhaU  than  to  Downing-street  and  the  Horse-Guards.  No 
goremor-general  will  ever,  it  is  to  be  feared,  resist  the  fascinations 

*  It  is  true  that  an  Act  of  the  Indian  Legislature— that  ia,  of  the  Supreme  G)unci] 
calleetivel  J — if  necessary  to  legalize  the  separalion  of  the  Governor-General  from  his 
Conncil ;  but  this  can  liardly  be  withheld  when  the  Goremor'General  himself  proposes 
tbe  l«w  aood  declares  the  safety  of  the  State  to  demand  its  immediate  enactment. 
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of  that  faroured  spot,  or  ooueat  to  sit  per^iring  at  the  bead  of 
a  troublesome  council4x)ard  in  Calcutte,  when  be  can  reign  oool 
and  imqnestiooed  in  the  delick»s  atmosphere  of  ^e  Himalaya. 
A  good  view  of  Simla  would  accordingly  form  a  significant  frontis- 
piece to  a  history  of  the  Afghan  War ;  for  it  was  there  that  the 
manifesto  annomicing  the  intention  of  interfering  in  the  adaars  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Indus  was  signed  by  the  hand  of 
supremacy  on  the  1st  October,  1838. 

This  composition  of  the  irresponsible  cabimt,  whence  that 
manifesto  in  our  author's  opinion  issued,  is  thus  stated  : — 

'  Just  as  Mahomed  Shah  was  beginning  to  open  hk  batteries  vpon 
Herat,  and  Captain  Bumes  was  enterering  Caufoul,  Lord  Auckland, 
taking  with  him  three  civilians,  all  men  of  ability  and  repute — Mr. 
William  Macni^hten,  Mr-  Heury  Torrens,  and  Mn  John  Ck>lviB — 
turned  his  back  upon  Calcutta. 

'  Mr.  Macnaghten  was  at  this  time  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 
That  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  assiduous  of  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Company  all  were  ready  to  admit.  "With  a  profound  knowledge 
of  Oriental  languages  and  Oriental  customs,  he  combined  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  all  the  practical  details  of  government,  and  was 
scarcely  more  distinguished  as  an  erudite  scholar  than  as  an  efficient 
secretary.  In  his  colleague  and  asustant  Mr.  Torrens  there  were  scmie 
points  of  resemblanee  to  himself;  for  the  younger  officer  was  also  an 
accomplished  linguist  and  a  ready  writer ;  but  he  was  distinguished  bj 
a  more  mercurial  temperament  and  more  varied  attaimuents.  Perhaps 
there  was  not  in  all  the  presidencies  of  India  a  man — certainly  not  a 
young  man — with  the  lustre  of  so  many  accomplishments  about  him. 
The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  every  kind  of  information  was 
scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the  tenacity  with  which  he  retained 
it.  With  the  languages  of  the  East  and  the  West  he  was  equally 
familiar — he  had  read  books  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  tongues ;  and  the 
airy  grace  with  which  he  could  throw  off  a  French  canzonet  was  some- 
thing as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  the  military  genius  with  which  he  could 
sketch  out  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  or  the  official  pomp  with  which  he 
could  inflate  a  state-paper.  Mr.  Colvin  was  the  private  secretary  of 
the  governor-general,  and  his  confideuttal  adviser.  Of  all  the  men 
about  Lord  Auckland,  he  was  believed  to  exercise  the  most  direct  in- 
Huence  over  that  statesman's  mind.  Less  versatile  than  Torrens,  and 
less  gifted  witli  the  lighter  accomplishments  of  literature  and  art,  he 
possessed  a  stronger  will  and  a  more  powerful  understanding.  He  was 
a  man  of  much  decision  and  resolution  of  character ;  not  troubled  with 
doubts  and  misgivings  ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  hasty  in  his  judgments. 
But  there  was  something  noble  and  generous  in  his  ambition  :  he 
never  forgot  either  the  claims  of  his  country  or  the  reputation  of  his 
chief ;  and  if  he  were  vain,  his  vanity  was  of  the  higher,  but  not  the 
less  dangerous  class,  which  seeks  rather  to  nuHild  the  measures  and 
establish  the  fame  of  others,  than  to  acquire  distioctioB  for  self.  Such 
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were  the  men  who  aoconipanied  Lord  Aackland  to  the  upper  pro- 
nnces.'— i.  pp.  303-306. 

No  fidr  ^bangmg  Committee'  could  present  this  spirited  sketch, 
and  omit  its  pemiant — irhicb  sets  before  us  a  less  dashing  group — 
to  wity  the  responsible  Council  then  sitting  in  Calcutta,  to  be 
\jept  in  official  ignorance  of  all  which  was  being  planned  by  its 
lirdj  counterpart  at  Simla,  until  the  season  for  either  suggesting 
or  objecting  should  be  long  past  and  gone. 

This  Council  then  consisted  of  three  members  (the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  late  Sir  H.  Fane,  being  absent  in  Upper 
India  on  duty),  of  whom  the  senior  was  ome  now  well  known  and 
mach  respected  in  our  Northern  Capital,  Mr.  Alexander  Ross« 
That  gentleman  had  passed  through  the  various  grades  of  the  civil 
service,  having  filled  with  distinction  situations  in  every  depart- 
ment He  was  a  fovoured  friend  of  the  late  L<»rd  William  Ben- 
tinck,  whose  character  in  the  grand  points  of  honesty  and  firm- 
ness his  own  resembled.  The  next  was  the  late  member  for  Kinross 
and  Clackmannan,  Major-General  Sir  WilUam  Morrison,  of 
the  Madras  army,  whose  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  man 
of  business  had  led  to  his  being  the  first  person  promoted 
wider  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  1633,  by  which  military 
men  were  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council.  The  third 
and  last  was  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  of  whom  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  throughout  his  subsequent  career  he  had  maintained 
the  high  character  acquired  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  judg- 
ment and  energy  with  which,  while  magistrate  of  the  populous 
and  turbulent  city  of  Benares,  he  quelled  two  of  the  most  serious 
meutes  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 

Betwixt  these  Councils  which  should  counsel  best  might  have 
fonned  an  amusing  subject  for  an  a  priori  speculation.  With 
oar  present  information  we  can  only  guess  what  the  one  would 
have  urged  had  it  been  allowed  a  voice  in  time — but  we  can  see 
?ery  dearly  from  the  measures  pursued  what  must  have  been  the 
advice  of  the  other.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  two  such 
bodies  we  can  only  speak  with  hesitation ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  Simla  Cabinet  was  in  some  senses  the  cleverer  one  ;  and  we 
mean  no  disrespect  to  the  Calcutta  conclave  when  we  express  a 
doubt  wh^her  it  could  boast  of  a  single  member  qualified  to 
*tum  a  French  canzonet,'  or  even  translate  one  into  either  Arabic 
or  English  verse.  But  then  the  Calcutta  Council  had  a  certain 
advantage  in  its  responsibility — its  members  receiving  10,000/. 
a  jFear  each  in  eonsideration  of  their  giving  advice  when  ne- 
cessary, and  that  tro  in  writing,  with  their  signatures  thereunto 
afiUxed. — ^It  is,  we  humUy  conceive,  no  imputation  upon  the 
integrity  of  a  pmblic  servant  to  say  that  advice  thus  officially 
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recorded  is  likely  to  be  better  weighed  than  what  is  communi- 
cated in  the  course  of  conversation  with  a  superior,  upon  whose 
mood  at  the  moment  it  must  depend  whether  the  party  advising 
shall  be  silenced  or  suffered  to  proceed.  The  merely  permissive 
counsellor  may,  through  a  common  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
be  more  acceptable  to  a  personage  of  lofty  rank  and  pretensions 
than  the  independent  functionary  who  speaks  as  a  colleague — but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  advice  may  not  be  less  safe  for 
the  very  reason  which  makes  it  palatable. 

It  was  before  a  Government  thus  constituted  and  thus  dis- 
persed that  the  mighty  question  came  to  be  decided,  of  what  was 
to  be  done  to  save  Herat  from  falling  before  the  army  which  in 
the  summer  of  1837  was  put  in  motion  against  it  from  Persia. 

The  British  authorities  had  ever  since  1835  been  aware  of  the 
approaching  difficulty,  and  our  envoy  in  Persia  had  even  urged 
the  Indian  Government  to  lend  Dost  Mahommed  and  the  other 
chiefs  the  aid  of  a  few  officers  and  drill  Serjeants  to  give  a  tincture 
of  discipline  to  their  Afghan  levies.  In  discussing  this  proposition 
Lord  Metcalfe — then  Governor-General  for  the  interim,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Lord  Auckland — ^replied  to  a  friend  who 
thought  rather  well  of  the  envoy's  su^estion,  *  Depend  upon  it 
that  the  surest  way  to  draw  Russia  upon  ourselves  will  be  for  us 
to  meddle  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.'  Clearly,  how- 
ever, as  this  shows  that  Lord  Metcalfe  would  not  have  sanctioned 
the  step  which  was  afterwards  taken,  it  does  not  in  our  opinion 
prove  that,  if  the  direction  of  affairs  had  been  providentially  suffered 
to  remain  in  his  hands,  he  would  have 

Seen,  unmoved,  old  Herat's  wall 
Before  the  arms  of  Moscow  fall. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  our  Muscovite  friends,  we  have 
softened  the  words  of  the  old  Turk  in  the  Bride  of  Abydos — but 
we  must  nevertheless  maintain  that  the  expedition  against  Herat 
was  virtually  theirs,  for  they  furnished  both  the  cash  and  the 
counsel — they  despatched  a  general  or  two  to  guide  its  opera- 
tions— they  even  let  one  or  two  of  their  regiments,  under  the 
designation  of  Polish  deserters,  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  invading^ 
army — and  they  deputed  a  diplomatist  for  the  express  purpose  of 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  our  ambassador  towards  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  If  any  of  our 
readers  object  to  receive  these  facts  upon  our  authority,  we  refer 
them  to  the  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Kaye's  second  volume  for  the 
removal  of  their  doubts.  They  will  also  find  there  an  animated 
description  of  perhaps  the  most  important  siege,  in  its  immediate 
bearing  upon  British  interests,  since  that  of  Gibraltar. 
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This  complicity  of  Russia  would  have  rendered  the  whole  affair 
doubly  serious  if  the  place  threatened  had  been  one  of  secondary 
importance ;  but  this  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case. 

'  To  the  mind  of  the  military  observer  both  the  position  and  con* 
struction  of  the  place  were  suggestive  of  much  interesting  speculation* 
Situated  at  that  point  of  the  great  range  of  mountains  bounding  the  whole 
of  our  northern  frontier,  even  to  Assam,  which  alone  presents  facilities 
to  the  transport  of  a  train  of  heavy  artillery,  Herat  has,  with  no  exag^ 
geration,  been  described  as  the  Gate  of  India.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Heratee  territory  all  the  great  roads  leading  on  India  converge.  At 
other  points,  between  Herat  and  Caubul,  abody  of  troops  unencumbered 
with  guns,  or  having  only  a  light  field  artillery,  might  make  good  its 
passage,  if  not  actively  opposed,  across  the  stupendous  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Hindoo-Koosh ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  Herat  route  that  a  really  for- 
midable well-equipped  army  could  make  its  way  upon  the  Indian  frontier 
firom  the  regions  on  the  north-west.  Both  the  nature  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  such  as  to  favour  the  success  of  the  invader.  All 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  organization  of  a  great  army,  and 
the  formation  of  his  depdts,  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Herat.  Its  mines  supply  les[d,  iron,  and  sulphur ;  the  surface  in  almost 
every  direction  is  laden  with  saltpetre ;  the  willow  and  the  poplar  trees, 
which  furnish  the  best  charcoal,  flourish  in  all  parts  ;  whilst  from  the 
population  might  at  any  time  be  drawn  hardy  and  docile  soldiers  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  an  invading  army.  Upon  the  possession  of  such 
a  country  would  depend,  in  no  small  measure,  the  success  of  opera- 
tions undertaken  for  the  invasion  or  the  defence  of  Hindostan.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  203. 

Not  to  rest,  however,  on  any  one  writer's  assurance,  let  us  draw 
attention  to  the  following  passages  from  printed  papers,  open 
to  aU,  though  probably  consulted  by  few. 

In  a  Report  drawn  up  while  on  his  mission  at  Cabool,  and 
dated  7th  February,  1838,  Sir  A.  Bumes  observes  of  Herat  that 
*  the  importance  of  its  situation  is  very  great,  and  it  has  always 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia.* 
He  then  cites  from  Erskine's  Life  of  the  Emperor  Baber  a 
remark  that  ^  the  most  polished  court  in  the  west  6f  Europe 
could  not,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  vie  in  magnificence 
with  that  of  Herat'  In  a  despatch  from  the  same  place,  dated 
the  26th  of  October,  1837,  Sir  A.  Bumes  had  occasion  to  report 
the  arrival  and  proceedings  at  Bokhara,  a  year  after  his  own  visit 
to  that  city,  of  a  special  agent  from  Russia,  of  whose  sayings  and 
doings  information  had  been  received  from  merchants  tradnag  to 
Toorkistan : — 

'  In  the  course  of  the  agent's  stay  at  Bokhara  he  frequently  con- 
veried  with  the  Eoosh  Begee  on  the  commercial  views  of  the  Hussian 
Government,  and  their  great  anxiety  to  extend  their  commerce  into 
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Central  Ajsia,  and  particularly  towards  Herat.  Many  of  his  oi»servations 
were  majde  publicly  in  presence  of  the  merchants,  who  alwap  assembled 
round  the  Koosh  Begee  in  his  caravansery.  He  likewise  eontimially 
dwelt  on  the  position  of  Herat  being  such  that  it  was  through  it  alone 
tiiat  the  £inperor  hoped  to  realize  his  wishes,  for  it  was  the  entrepot  of 
Persia,  India,  Cabool,  and  Toorkistan.' 

We  have  said  enough  on  the  importance  of  Herat — ^let  us.  now 
turn  to  the  measures  adopted  to  avert  its  fall. 

These  were  twofold :  an  immense  army  was  assembled  on 
Sutlej,  destined  to  march,  with  the  Commandei>*i]i-Chief  of  all 
India,  Sir  H.  Faoe,  at  its  head,  to  meet  at  a  distance  and  repel  a 
force  which,  if  suffered  first  to  fix  itself  at  Herat,  and  then  to 
roll  on  towutls  the  Indus,  must  m^iace  not  only  the  tranquillity 
but  the  very  permanence  of  our  empire.  The  other  and 
apparently  more  insignificant  measure  was  the  despatch  from 
Bombay  of  two  steamers  and  some  vessels  of  war,  with  a  small 
detachment  of  native  troops,  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of 
Kurrack  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  this  last 
movement  which  had  far  the  most  influence  in  the  staving  of 
Herat: — 

*  The  demonstration  was  an  insignificant  one  in  itself;  but  by  the 
time  that  intelligence  of  the  movement  had  reached  the  Persian  camp, 
the  expedition,  gathering  new  dimensions  at  every  stage,  had  swollen 
into  bulk  and  significance.  The  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
doings  and  intentions  of  the  British  soon  forced*  themselves  into  cur- 
rency. The  Persian  camp  was  all  alive  with  stories  of  the  powerful 
British  fleet  that  had  sailed  into  the  Gulf,  had  destroyed  Bunder- 
Abassy  and  all  the  other  ports  on  tlie  coast,  taken  Bushire,  and  landed 
there  a  large  army,  which  was  advancing  upon  Shiraz,.  and  bad  already 
taken  divers  towns  in  the  province  of  Fars.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  opportune  than  the  arrival  of  these  reports.  Mr.  McNeill  [our 
Envoy  in  Persia,  now  Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B.]  was  making  his  way 
towards  the  frontier,  when  intelligence  of  the  Karrack  expedition  met 
him.  About  the  same  time  he  received  letters  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
issued  in  anticipation  of  the  refusal  of  Mahommed  Shah  to  desist  from 
his  operations ;  and  thinking  the  hour  &vourab)e,  he  resolved  to  make 
another  eflbrt  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  Persian  army,  and  to 
regain  for  the  British  mission  the  ascendancy  it  had  lost  at  the  Persian 
court. 

*  Fortified  by  these  instructions,  Mr.  McNeill  despatched  Colond 
Stoddart  to  the  Persian  camp  with  a  message  to  the  Shah.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  message  was  very  decided.  The  Shah  was  informed  that 
the  occupation  of  Herat  or  of  any  part  of  Afghanistan  by  the  P^ 
sians  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  hostile  demonstration  against 
•England  ; — that  already  had  a  naval  armament  arrived  in  the  Persian 

Gulf,  and  troops  been  landed  on  Karrack;  and  that,  if  the  Shafa 
desired  the  British  Gt^vemment  to  suspend  the  measures  in  pregreiB 
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far  Ae  viodlcatien  of  Us  honour,  be  must  at  onoe  retire  from  Herat, 
•ad  make  refMuiOioD  for  tJbe  injuriet  whieh  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
BiitMh  missioB.' — ^vol.  L  p.  272. 

Colonel  Stoddart  delivered  the  enroy's  message  on  the  12th  of 
August,  aad,  after  sone  wedcs  of  hesitation  and  demur,  the  Sove^ 
reign  of  Persia,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  1838, 
raoented  his  horse  Ameerj,  and  set  his  face  towards  his  own  rojal 
seat — thus  terminating  a  siege  which  had  lasted  for  as  many  mtmths 
as  years  had  been  oonsumed  in  that  of  Troy.  But  there  was  nothing 
done  from  without  which  could  hwe  saved  Herat,  if  it  had  not  been 
stondy  defimded  from  within — and  if  its  energies  had  not  heea 
qnkkeaed  and  directed  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  many  young  Englishmen  wliose  names  have 
become  famous  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  twelve  years  in 
India.  This  was  Lieutenant  Eldred  Pottii^er,  of  the  Bombay 
Artillery,  who,  having  been  despatched  by  his  uncle.  Colonel 
Pottinger,  then  the  Resident  in  Sinde,  to  collect  information,  had 
traversed  Afjghanistan  under  various  di^uises,  and  at  last  found 
himself  in  Herat — in  native  dress  but  avowedly  as  an  English- 
man—«t  the  very  time  (17th  of  September,  1837)  when  Kanuran, 
retnming  from  an  nnsuccessful  expedition  against  a  seighbooring 
ioTtress,  re-entered  his  capital  in  state,  to  prepare  in  his  turn  for 
the  si^e  with  which  he  was  menaced.  We  are  thus  introduced 
to  the  ruler  of  Herat,  and  his  minister,  at  their  first  meeting 
with  the  Bombay  Subaltern  : — 

'  little  did  Shah  Elamran  and  Yar  Mahommed,  when  they  received 
that  anassuming  traveller,  think  how  much,  under  Providence,  the  future 
destinies  of  Herat  were  in  the  hands  of  that  young  Englishman.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  was  strong  in  Eldred  Pottinger.  It  had  brought 
Urn  to  the  gates  of  Herat,  and  now  it  kept  him  there,  eager  to  take  a 
part  in  the  coming  struggle  between  the  Heratees  and  their  Persian 
invaders.  And  when  the  day  of  trial  came — when  the  enemy  were 
aader  the  walls  of  the  city — he  threw  himself  into  the  contest,  not 
merdy  in  the  qurit  of  adventure,  as  a  young  soldier  rejoicing  in  the 
opportunity  afibrded  him  of  taking  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  active 
vurfare,  but  as  one  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  his 
duty  to  ins  country  called  upon  him,  in  such  a  crisis,  to  put  forth  all 
his  energies  in  aid  of  those  who  were  Htriving  to  arrest  a  movement 
threatening  not  only  the  independence  of  Herat,  but  the  stability  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Uie  East.* — ^i.  214. 

From  this  passage  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  narrative  flows 
on  with  a  vigour  and  freshness  which  do  great  credit  to  the  au- 
thor. Choosing  his  own  point  of  view  as  from  within,  and 
having  himself  served  in  the  Artillery,  he  brings  his  professional 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  scene  before  him,  and  writes  as  if 
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he  had  been  an  eje-witness  of  all  that  he  narrates.  Though  not 
professing  to  have  been  personally  intimate  with  Mr.  Pottinger, 
he  dwells  upon  that  young  hero's  achievements  with  the  interest 
of  a  brother  officer.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  exaggerate  his 
merits.  Measuring  them  by  the  pecuniary  standard  only,  by 
what  he  saved,  or  put  it  in  the  Government's  power  to  save,  we 
venture  to  say  that  his  services  at  Herat  would  have  been 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  one  or  two  millions  of  money. 
Nor  will  this  statement  be  thought  extravagant  by  any  who 
remember  that  the  Afghan  campaign  cost  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions ;  and  that  this  English  Lieutenant,  by  saving  Herat,  re- 
moved the  only  real  necessity  that  ever  had  existed  for  an  offen- 
sive movement  on  our  part  across  the  Indus. 

The  grand  attack  of  the  besiegers  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1838.  How  completely  successful,  but  for  Pottinger,  this 
onset  would  have  been,  will  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Kaye's  striking 
description  of  its  repulse : — 

*  Startled  by  the  first  noise  of  the  assault,  Yar  Mahommed  had  risen 
up,  left  his  quarters,  and  ridden  down  to  the  works.  Pottinger  went 
forth  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  errand.  There  was  a  profound 
conviction  on  his  mind  that  there  was  desperate  work  in  hand,  of 
which  he  might  not  live  to  see  the  end.  Giving  instructions  to  his 
dependents,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  event  of  his  falling,  he  hastened 
to  join  the  Wuzeer.  As  they  neared  the  point  of  attack  the  garrison 
were  seen  retreating  hy  twos  and  threes ;  others  were  quitting  the 
works  on  the  pretext  of  carrying  off  the  wounded.  These  signs  wrought 
differently  on  the  minds  of  the  two  men  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be 
cast  in  the  same  heroic  mould.  Pottinger  was  eager  to  push  on  to  the 
breach ;  Yar  Mahommed  sat  himself  down — the  Wuzeer  had  lost 
heart.  Astonished  and  indignant  at  the  pusillanimity  of  his  com- 
panion, the  English  officer  called  upon  the  Wuzeer  again  and  again 
to  rouse  himself — either  to  move  down  to  the  breach,  or  to  send 
his  son  to  inspire  new  heart  into  the  yielding  garrison.  The  ener- 
getic appeal  was  not  lost  upon  the  Afghan  chief.  He  rose  up,  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  works,  and  neared  the  breach  where  the 
contest  was  raging.  Encouraged  by  the  diminished  opposition,  the 
enemy  were  pushing  on  with  renewed  vigour.  Yar  Mahommed  called 
upon  his  men  in  God's  name  to  ^^ht ;  but  they  wavered  and  stood  still. 
Then  his  heart  failed  him  again.  He  turned  back,  said  he  would  go 
for  aid,  sought  the  place  where  he  had  before  sat  down,  and  looked 
around  irresolute  and  unnerved.  Pointing  to  the  men,  who,  alarmed  by 
the  backwardness  of  their  chief,  were  now  retreating  in  every  direction, 
Pottinger,  in  vehement  language,  insisted  upon  the  absolute  ruin  of  all 
their  hopes  that  must  result  from  want  of  energy  in  such  a  conjuncture* 
Yar  Mahommed  roused  himself ;  again  advanced,  but  again  wavered ; 
and  a  third  time  the  young  English  officer  was  compelled,  by  words- 
and  deeds  alike,  to  shame  the  unmanned  Wuzeer.    He  reviled,  he 
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threatened ;  he  seized  him  bj  the  arm  and  dragged  him  forward  to  the 
breach.  The  game  was  almost  up.  Had  Yar  Mahommed  not  been 
roused  out  of  the  paralysis  that  had  descended  upon  him,  Herat 
would  have  been  carried  by  assault.  But  the  indomitable  courage 
of  Eldred  Potdnger  saved  the  beleaguered  city.  He  compelled  the 
Wuzeer  to  appear  before  his  men  as  one  not  utterly  prostrate  and  help- 
less. The  chief  called  upon  the  soldiery  to  fight ;  but  they  continued 
to  fall  back  in  dismay.  Then  seizing  a  large  staff,  Yar  Mahommed 
rushed  like  a  madman  upon  the  hindmost  of  the  party,  and  drove  them 
forward  under  a  shower  of  heavy  blows.  The  nature  of  the  works  was 
such  as  to  forbid  their  foiling  back  in  a  body.  Cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
passage,  and  seeing  no  other  outlet  of  escape,  many  of  them  leaped 
wildly  over  the  parapet,  and  rushed  down  the  exterior  slope  full  upon 
the  Persian  stormers.  The  effect  of  this  sudden  movement  was  magi- 
cal. The  Persians,  seized  with  a  panic,  abandoned  their  position  and 
fled.   The  crisis  was  over :  Herat  was  saved.'— i.  264. 

We  will  not  disturb  the  effect  of  this  narrative  by  any  com- 
ments; but  before  quitting  Herat  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  the  following  note,  where,  along 
with  an  allusion  to  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  singular  modesty 
of  character,  another  noble-minded  officer  appears  —  Captain 
Arthur  Conolly,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry.  How  it  must  stir  the 
blood  and  raise  the  moral  bearing  of  our  young  countrymra 
in  the  East,  wh6n  they  see,  by  anecdotes  like  these,  to  what  an 
extent  for  good  or  evil  the  character  of  England  is  in  their 
keeping : — 

^  Pottinger,  who  is  in  his  Journal  provokingly  chary  of  information 
abont  himself,  does  not  say  whether  he  appeared  at  these  interviews  in 
his  true  character  of  a  British  officer ;  but  I  conclude  that  he  did  not, 
on  these  occasions,  attempt  to  conceal  his  nationality.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  in  his  intercourse  with  the  higher  class  of  Heratees  he  wore 
any  disguise,  for  we  soon  find  him  taking  part  in  a  conversation  about 
Arthur  Conolly,  and  addressed  as  a  countryman  of  that  fine-hearted 
young  Englishman.  I  cannot  transcribe,  without  a  glow  of  pleasure, 
the  following  passage  in  Pottinger's  Journal : — "  I  fell  in  with  a  num- 
ber of  Captain  Conolly's  acquaintances.  Every  person  asked  after 
him,  and  appeared  disappointed  when  I  told  them  I  did  not  know  him. 
In  two  places  I  crossed  Mr.  Conolly's  route,  and  on  his  account  re- 
ceived the  greatest  hospitality  and  attention— indeed,  more  than  was 
pleasant,  for  such  liberality  required  corresponding  upon  my  part,  and 
my  funds  were  not  well  adapted  for  any  extraordinary  demand  upon 
them.  In  Herat  Mr.  Conolly's  fame  was  great.  In  a  large  party, 
where  the  subject  of  the  Europeans  who  had  visited  Herat  was  mooted, 
Ck)nol]y's  name  being  mentioned,  I  was  asked  if  I  knew  him,  and  on 
replying,  *  Merely  by  report,'  Moolah  Mahomed,  a  Shah  Moolah  of 
eminence,  calling  to  me  across  the  room,  said,  '  You  have  a  great 
pleasure  awaiting  you.  When  you  see  him,  give  him  my  salutation, 
and  tell  him^that  I  say  he  has  done  as  much  to  give  the  English  nation 
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£une  m  Herat,  as  3roar  aiDlwiwwdar,  Mr.  ElplnastxHie,  did  at  Pe- 
shawur and  in  this  ke  was  seconded  by  the  great  bhiss  present."  ' — 
i.214. 

Our  fame  ought  indeed  to  be  well  established  at  Herat,  for 
nowhere  else  have  so  many  good  samples  of  Englishmen  been 
exhibited  to  the  people  of  Central  Asia.  Of  Pottinger  and 
Conolly  it  is  needless  to  say  more ;  but  there  were  several  others 
who  there  contributed  to  keep  up  their  country^s  reputation,  not 
merely  for  intelligence  and  cottxage,  bat  also  for  private  and 
Christian  virtues.  Among  these  were  the  too-impetoiMis  but  ever* 
conscientious  Colonel  Stoddart,  to  sawe  whose  life  poor  Artbnr 
Conolly  perilled  and  lost  hu  own  at  Bokhaxa;  Captain  D'Arcy 
Todd,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  a  most  accomplished  Oriental 
scholar,  who  afterwards  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troop  on  the  firid 
of  Ferozeshah ;  Major  Abbott,  of  the  same  corps,  to  whose  in- 
teresting account  of  his  own  adventurous  journey  firom  Khiva,  on 
the  Oxus,  along  the  shOTes  of  t^e  Caspian  to  Orenburg  and  St. 
Petersburg,  we  hope  soon  to  find  occasion  of  calling  our  readers' 
attention;  and  Sir  Ricbmonl  Shakespear,  also  qhT  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  who  in  the  succeeding  year  had  the  gvatifying  duty  of 
conducting  along  the  route  explored  by  Abbott  about  400 
Russians,  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  liberation  from 
apparently  hopdiess  bondage  was  effected  by  the  j(Hnt  exertions  of 
those  two  young  officers.  The  favourable  impression  made  on 
the  fierce  and  fanatic  race  among  whom  these  youthful  represoita- 
tives  of  their  country's  honour  were  thrown  was  such  as,  we  feel 
confident,  not  all  that  has  since  happened  in  other  quarters  can 
have  efiaced. 

We  turn  from  the  only  scene  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Afghan 
war  on  which  an  English  eye  can  rest  with  unalloyed  pride  or 
satisfaction,  to  follow  our  author  down  the  stream  of  his  general 
narrative  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  close  of  that  instructive 
expedition. 

Dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Herat  episode,  we  have  almost 
lost  sight  of  the  dangers  aUuded  to  at  the  commencemait  of  this 
article  as  inseparable  frona  such  a  task  as  Mr.  Kaye  has  under- 
take. But  if.  the  task  be  pmlon^y  delicaAe  as  well  as  difficulty 
ma  audior  brings  to  its  performance  some  rarely  united  quali- 
fications. He  has  been  in  India  long  enough  to  make  him 
a  competent  judge  of  Indian  evidence,  and  not  so  long  as 
to  contract  any  Anglo-Indian  officialism  of  thought  or  style. 
He  has  accordingly  escaped  the  besetting  sins  of  most  of  our 
Eastern  chroniclers.  His  characters  are  jdl  active  living  agents, 
giving  origin  and  impulse  to  the  events  which  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.    The  Afghan  war,  in.  shorty  is  now  piesrated 
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t0  Hs  wkli  an  approadi  to  dnuontic  xmxtj  of  ibnn  and  par- 
pose — ^tle  dkrvelopment  of  the  plot  snbaerving  to  the  legiti- 
mate end  all  diamatic  compositioQ — the  enforcement,  namely, 
of  some  one  great  principle  or  moTal  truth.  That  principle, 
in  this  case,  is  the  certainty  of  retribotion  fallowing  hard  upon 
tbe  footsteps  of  any  deliberate  dbreganl,  by  eren  the  most 

Ewerfol  State,  of  the  pkin  dictates  of  justice  aad  prndence. 
It,  while  thos  devoutly  recognising  an  orerroling  Pnyridence, 
onr  anthor  is  not  one  of  those  who,  seeing  nought  but  the 
fiager  of  God  in  all  that  happens,  go  far,  wi^  that  tendency  to 
^>pnndnia^n  which  marics  extremes,  to  eouatenance  the  antago- 
nist and  imr  nsnre  pernicious  extravagance  of  Mignet  and  others  of 
his  natifHi,  who  treat  of  the  greatest  crimes  as  if  they  were  only 
moral  phenomena  of  inevitable  occurrence.  Historxaas  of  either 
of  ^ese  schools  appear  to  ply  a  useless  trade — for  where  is  the 
advantage  of  recording  what  iias  been  done  or  suffered,  if  the 
world  is  literally  so  directed  from  on  high  as  to  render  man  a 
mature  of  ae  poten^  wiiatooever,  or  if  events  are  resdly  huddled 
one  upon  another  in  sueh  a  resistless  sequence  as  can  leave  to  him 
no  choice  bnt  to  ^  roll  darkling  dovm  the  torrent  of  his  fatte '? 

Sndi  are  not  Mr.  Kaye*s  views — and  therefore,  when  he  jots 
down  with  scrupuloos  but  unflinching  fidelity  every  fact  brought 
to  his  Imowledge  by  an  anxious  scrutiny  of  a  mass  of  authentic 
documents,  he  evidently  does  so  with  the  honest  motive  of  enabling 
those  who  are  to  follow  to  see  more  dearly  what  there  was  either 
to  imitate  or  avoid  in  t^e  planning  and  prosecution  of  our  expe<tt- 
lion.  His  laborious  researches  seem  to  have  been  prompted  and 
guided  by  a  love  of  truth,  powerful  enough  to  divest  his  mind  of 
all  persoiaal  partialities,  and  to  leave  him  free  to  bestow  praise  or 
blarae  npon  deeds  and  actions,  undisturbed  by  any  feeling  either 
far  or  against  the  agent.  There  was  a  time  when  to  have  praised 
a  work  npon  an  Indton  topic  for  freedom  from  party  spirit  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  would  have  been  absurd — for  then 
India  was  of  no  party.  "Bat  those  days  am  gone  by ;  and  now 
Indian  questions  may  be  forced  within  the  category  of  political 
ercnts  to  infiuence  and  to  be  influenced  by  the  rise  and  fall  c€ 
nnnifttjiff^  in  England.  There  are  many  who  incline  to  account 
this- a  ckawback  upon  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the 
accelessting  agency  of  steam  ;  and  they  have  on  their  side  tile 
authoarity  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe,  who  was  of  opinion  that  if 
India  shall  ever  be  lost  it  will  be  by  the  party  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  administra- 
tioD  of  its  affiirs. 

B«t  to  proceed  with  onr  narrative.  Every  valid  pretext  for 
the  adhnnoe  of  our  amy  beyond  the  Indus  had  been  ronoved  by 
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the  King  of  Persia's  retreat  from  Herat  Up  to  that  period  the 
resolution  to  meet  an  approaching  danger  by  a  forward  movement 
might  be  defended  as  not  exceeding  the  bomids  of  prudent  daring ; 
but  it  comes  before  us  under  a  very  different  aspect  when  that 
ground  of  justification  was  removed.  Herat  is  saved ;  the  Russo- 
Persian  army  has  gone  back ;  and  this  is  known  at  our  head- 
quarters before  a  single  soldier  has  crossed  our  frontier.  Here 
was  a  locus  penitenticB^  such  as  rulers  who  have  taken  a  hazardous 
and  questionable  step,  are  rarely  so  lucky  as  to  find.  Why  did 
not  our  statesmen  profit  by  the  opportunity?  For  an  answer 
on  that  point  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  third  chapter  of 
the  second  volume  of  this  history.  They  will  there  see  how,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1838,  we  had  thought  proper  to  endorse  an 
old  agreement  between  the  ex-King  of  Cabool  and  the  ruler  of  the 
Punjaub,  whereby  the  latter  engaged,  upon  certain  conditions,  to 
restore  the  former  to  his  throne.  They  will  see  also  that,  to 
acquit  ourselves  literally  even  of  the  obligation  thus  incurred,  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  lent  only  our  indirect  support  to  any 
attempts  the  ex-king  might  make  to  recover  his  long-lost  Crown. — 
But  our  government  thought  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  was  in  the 
bond — more  indeed  than  the  ex-king  himself  perhaps  desired. 
They  entered  upon  the  desperate  experiment  of  trying  to  create 
an  ally  by  substituting  for  an  able  ruler,  to  whom  the  people  of  a 
great  part  of  Afghanistan  were  accustomed  if  not  attached,  a 
luckless  old  exile,  who  had  been  living  in  our  dominions  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  This  policy  of  thankless  intervention,  to 
elevate  or  restore  sovereigns,  is  not  new  to  the  English  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia.  It  was  even  thought  of  during  the  war  with 
the  Burmese  in  1826— but  was  then  successfully  opposed  on  the 
grounds  of  the  uselessness  of  a  king  of  our  own  setting  up, 
whose  very  obligations  to  us  would,  by  making  him  odious  to 
his  subjects,  destroy  his  efficiency  as  an  ally.  No  such  con- 
siderations, however,  were  allowed  to  affect  our  policy  towards 
Afghanistan ;  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  1838,  the  same  order 
which  proclaimed  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Herat  contained  a 
notification  that  the  government  of  India  would  ^  still  ccmtinue  to 
prosecute  with  vigour  the  measures  which  have  been  announced 
with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  a  friendly  for  a  hostile  power 
in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  barrier  against  schemes  of  aggression  upon 
our  north-west  frontier.' 

^The  expedition  had  no  longer  any  other  ostensible  object  than 
the  substitution  of  a  monarch  whom  the  people  of  Afghanistan  had, 
in  emphatic  Scriptural  language,  spued  out,"  for  tho^  Banickzye 
chie&  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  their  government, 
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had  contrired  to  maintain  themselves  in  security  and  their  country 
IB  peace  with  a  vigour  and  a  constancy  unknown  to  the  luckless 
Suddozye  princes.  Had  we  started  with  the  certainty  of  establishing 
a  friendly  power  and  a  strong  government  in  Afghanistan,  the 
importance  of  the  end  would  have  borne  no  just  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  its  accomplishment.  But 
at  the  best  it  was  a  mere  experiment.  There  were  more  reasons  why 
it  should  fail  than  why  it  should  succeed.  It  was  commenced  in 
defiance  of  every  consideration  of  political  and  military  expediency ; 
and  there  were  those  who,  arguing  the  matter  on  higher  grounds, 
pronounced  tlie  certainty  of  its  failure,  because  there  was  a  canker 
of  injustice  at  the  core.* — i.  p.  371. 

To  show  that  these  are  no  after-tboughts,  but  were  the  opinions 
entertained  and  expressed  by  the  men  of  the  most  extensive 
Indian  experience,  we  must  go  back  a  few  pages  : — 

'The  oldest  and  the  most  sagacious  Indian  politicians  were  of 
opinion  that  the  expedition,  though  it  might  be  attended  at  the  outset 
vith  delusive  success,  would  close  in  disaster  and  disg^ce.  Among 
those  who  most  emphatically  disapproved  of  the  movement,  and  pre- 
dicted its  failure,  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Wellesley, 
Mr.  £dmonstone,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.' — Ibid,  p.  363. 

To  these  weighty  names  our  author  might  have  added  more — 
among  others  that  of  the  late  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  whose 
minute  as  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  against  our  whole 
t:ans-Indus  policy  is  said  to  have  been  a  masterly  production. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  from  first  to  last  the  Court  of 
Directors  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  own  warning,  sent  to 
the  Governor-General  in  a  despatch  dated  20th  September,  1839, 
*to  have  no  political  connexion  with  any  state  or  party  in  those 
regions — to  take  no  part  in  their  quarrels — but  to  maintain,  so 
fiar  as  possible,  a  friendly  connexion  with  all  of  them.' — (p.  364.) 
Bat  we  must  conclude  this  topic  by  citing  some  remarks 
of  the  very  highest  of  all  authorities  on  Indian  matters — the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone — as  conveyed  in  a  private 
letter — which  Mr.  Kaye,  we  are  to  presume,  has  had  proper  leave 
for  producing  in  his  book : — 

*  You  will  guess  what  I  think  of  affairs  in  Cabool :  you  remember 
when  I  used  to  dispute  with  you  against  having  even  an  agent  in 
Cabool ;  and  now  we  have  assumed  the  protection  of  the  state  as  much 
as  if  it  were  one  of  the  subsidiary  allies  in  India.  If  you  send  27,000 
men  up  the  Durra-i-Bolan  to  Candahar  (as  we  hear  is  intended),  and 
can  feed  them,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  take  Candahar  and  Cabool, 
and  set  up  Soojah ;  but  for  maintaining  him  in  a  poor,  cold,  strong, 
and  remote  country,  among  a  turbulent  people  like  the  Afghans,  I  own 
it  deems  to  me  to  be  hopeless.   If  you  succeed  I  fear  you  will  weaken 
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the  position  agmnst  Ru6sta.  Tbe  Afghans  were  neutral,  and  would 
hftve  received  your  aid  against  invaders ;  thej  will  now  be  disaffected , 
and  glad  to  join  any  invader  to  dri^  yo«  out.  I  never  knew  a  close 
alliance  between  a  civilized  and  an  uncivil ixed  state  that  did  not  end  in 
mutual  hatred  in  three  yesuns.  If  the  restraint  of  a  close  connexion 
with  us  were  not  enough  to  make  us  unpopular,  the  connexion  with 
Runjeet  and  o«r  guarantee  of  his  conquests  must  make  us  detested. 
These  opinions,  fcmied  at  a  distance,  may  seem  absurd  on  the  spot, 
but  I  still  retain  them  notwithstanding  all  I  have  yet  heard.'  —  vol.  i. 
p.  863. 

While  these  gloomy  forebodings,  shared  by  many  though  ex- 
pressed by  few,  were  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  thoughtful,  our 
army  moved  off,  undisturbed  by  any  feeling  save  one  of  regret  at 
the  diminished  importance  of  the  expedition,  in  consequ«ace  of 
the  retrogression  of  the  worthier  foe  with  whom  they  had  hoped 
to  grapple  at  Herat. 

Sir  Henry  Fane  declining  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe 
reduced  force  now  considered  sufficient  to  drive  out  Dost  Mar- 
hommed  and  set  up  Shah  Soojah,  the  command  devolved  upon 
Sir  John  Keane,  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay,  who,  advan- 
cing with  a  division  from  his  own  presidency,  met  the  Bengal 
column  in  Upper  Sinde,  and  thence  led  the  united  army  up  the 
Bolan  pass  to  Candahar.  Our  choice  of  a  line  of  march  did 
not  escape  the  malicious  sarcasms  of  our  Mahommedan  subjects, 
who  used  sneeringly  to  ask  why  the  English  gentlemen  went  by 
so  roundabout  a  route,  while  the  straight  road  to  Cabool,  across 
the  territory  of  their  ally  Runjeet  Sing,  lay  open  before  them  ? 

In  Candahar  Shah  Soojah  met  with  a  welcome  calculated  to 
confirm  him,  and  his  friends  among  ourselves,  in  tbe  belief  of  his 
still  retaining  some  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  It 
was,  however,  the  last  gleam  of  popularity  that  shone  upon  tbe 
poorpuppet  king,  whom  the  Afghans  even  then  began  to  say  that 
the  English  carried  about  with  tliem  like  a  corpse  in  a  coffin. 

Sir  John  Keane  again  advanced,  and  the  fortress  of  Ghiznee, 
which,  strange  to  say,  he  wanted  the  means  to  reduce  by  any 
ordinary  process  of  siege,  fell  before  the  bold  plan  of  blowing 
open  one  of  its  gates,  suggested  and  executed  by  Major  George 
Thompson,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  Dost  Mahommed,  who 
had  b^n  hovering  near,  drew  off  in  dismay  at  the  sudden  fall  of 
the  citadel  of  the  Afghan  race,  and  allowed  our  army  to  march 
into  Cabool  without  further  opposition.  Into  that  city,  the  goal 
of  all  his  hopes,  Shah  Soojah  entered  on  the  7th  of  August,  1839, 
escorted  by  our  troops,  and  uncheered  by  the  slightest  semblance 
of  a  greeting  from  the  inhabitants  :  — 

No  num  cried,  God  save  him ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home. 

Thus 
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Tbi»  ias  ererjtlmig  had  happened  pnebelj  as  predicted  bj 
Mr.  Elphinstone  in  that  powerful  tfaon^  simplj  worded  nc»te 
which  oar  readers  hare  just  perused.  But  now  began  a  course 
of  delnskm^  such  as  not  only  he  could  not  have  anticipated,  but 
such  as  is,  we  believe,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  follies  of 
the  wise.  It  spread  like  a  moral  epklemic — affecting  often  the 
brightest  and  the  clearest  intellects.  It  was  weakest  in  the  lowl  j  and 
most  rinslent  with  the  lofty.  It  affected  the  envoy  on  the  spot,  the 
Govemor^Geoeral  and  his  attendant  satellites  in  India,  spreading 
bom  them  across  the  ocean  to  Cannon  Row  and  Downing  Street, 
birt  passii^  innocuously  over  the  mansion  in  Leadenhall.  There, 
it  is  evident,  fxom  the  following  passages,  as  well  as  from  that 
cited  a  few  pages  back,  the  delusion  was  stayed :  —  the  intellects 
of  its  inmates  were  not  to  be  bewildered  even  by  any  casual  gleam 
of  success  which  shot  across  the  troubled  scene  of  our  Afghan 
pritcy. — On  the  31st  of  December,  1840,  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  written  out  to  the  supreme  Government : — 
^  We  pronounce  our  decided  opinion  that  for  many  years  to  come  the 
raetoTBd  monarchy  will  have  need  of  a  British  force,  in  order  to  maintain 
pesee  in  its  own  territory  and  prevent  aggression  from  without.  We 
mst  add  that  to  attempt  to  aoeoDiplish  this  by  a  small  force,  or  by  the 
mere  influeuee  of  British  residents,  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  most  unwise 
and  frivolous,  and  that  we  prefer  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  country 
and  a  frank  confession  of  complete  failure  to  any  such  policy. — To 
▼iiatever  quarter  we  direct  our  attention,  we  behold  the  restored 
monarchy  menaced  by  dangers  which  cannot  possibly  be  encountered 
by  the  military  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  at  the  court  ot 
9iah  Soojah,  and  we  again  desire  you  seriously  to  consider  whicli  of  the 
twe  alternatives  (a  speedy  retreat  from  Afglianistan,  or  a  considerable 
iserase  of  the  military  force  in  that  country)  you  may  feel  it  your 
duty  to  adopt.  We  are  convinced  that  you  have  no  middle  course  to 
parsoe  with  safety  or  with  honour." 

Six  months  afterwards  the  Court  again  wrote  (June  2, 1841 :) — 
"The  surrender  of  Dost  Mahoramed  does  not  alter  the  views  contained 
in  our  late  letter ;  and  we  hope  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it  to 
settle  affairs  in  Afghanistan  according  to  those  views." — vol.  ii. 

The  delusion  we  have  spoken  of  consisted  in  a  real  sincere 
hdief  in  the  friendly  feelings  towards  Shah  Soojah,  and  towards 
ourselves  as  his  supporters,  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  So  late  as  in  the  month  of  September,  1841,  the 
ooantry  was  stated,  in  letters  from  Cabool,  to  be  quiet  from  Dan 
to  Beers hcba ;  and  on  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak — as  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Kaje  (vol.  ii.  p.  3) — Bumes  *  congratulated  Macnaghten 
OB  his  approaching  departure  at  a  period  of  such  profound  tran- 
quillity.' 

During 
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During  the  two  years  of  our  precarious  footing  in  Afghanistan, 
the  partisans  of  the  policy  pursued  were  wont  to  smile  com- 
passionately at  the  weakness  of  those  who  saw  danger  to  an 
army  separated  by  nearly  forty  marches,  by  five  broad  rivers, 
and  an  independent  state  of  a  fickle  character,  from  every  means 
of  support  If  the  instances  which  occurred  in  the  war  with 
Nepal  in  1816,  and  in  that  with  Ava  afterwards,  of  the  risk 
attending  the  permanent  detachment  of  a  small  force,  were  ui^ed 
against  the  prudence  of  leaving  single  battalions  at  such  places 
as  Ghiznee  and  Charikar — it  was  replied  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
administration  was  winning  on  the  esteem  of  the  Afghans,  and 
that  ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  a  people  over  whom  we  were 
establishing  an  empire  not  of  force  but  of  kindliness. — Even  in 
England  a  taunting  parallel  was  drawn,  in  an  election  speech, 
between  the  harsh  sway  of  the  French  in  Algiers  and  our 
own  affectionate  tenure  of  Afghanistan ! — But  there  was  a  party, 
and  that  one  by  no  means  the  least  interested,  who,  if  our 
information  be  correct,  as  we  believe  it  is,  took  a  view  of 
affairs  infinitely  less  cheering  than  that  adopted  by  the  optimists 
of  the  East  or  the  Hustings  orators  of  the  West  That  party 
was  Shah  Soojah  himself.  He  is  said  to  have  ere  long  declared, 
after  the  fashion  of  Asia,  in  a  metaphor  at  once  ludicrous  and 
pathetic,  that  unsupported  by  the  British  Government  he  was 
and  could  be  nothing  but  a  radish  —  the  least  rooted  of  plants. 
The  poor  old  King's  own  finger  traced  the  characters  on  the  wall 
— but  they  were  not  regarded. 

At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1841,  the  explosion 
came — and  a  clear  narrative  of  what  ensued  occupies  the  second 
volume  of  this  book.  The  performance  hardly  admits  of  being 
epitomised.  Though  inany  of  the  leading  events  have  been 
already  recounted  in  separate  publications,  still  much  will  there 
be  found  that  has  only  been  brought  to  light  through  Mr.  Kaye's 
research ;  while  even  the  best  known  details  acquire  something  of 
the  freshness  of  novelty  from  the  skill  displayed  in  weaving  them 
into  one  connected  history. 

The  two  political  authorities,  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes, — the  two  military  commanders.  Generals 
Elphinstone  and  Shelton, — and  the  two  most  prominent  among  the 
Afghan  chiefs.  Shah  Soojah  and  Akbar  Khan,  are  not  merely 
made  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  but  are  exhibited  before  us  in 
action  with  that  dramatic  power  which  communicates  so  stirring 
an  interest  to  the  whole  work.  If  among  those  vivid  portraitures 
there  be  any  one  of  which  we  would  fain  soften  the  outline,  it  is 
that  of  the  amiable  and  gallant  officer  whose  greatest  fault  was 
his  not  having  had  the  moral  courage  to  disregard  the  fancied 
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jRofessional  obligation  to  accept  a  command  for  which  he  was 
physically  disqualified.  Oar  author,  we  think,  goes  too  far  when 
be  pronounces  General  Elphinst<Hie  to  have  been  ^  fit  only  for  the 
invalid  establishment  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  India '  (vol.  ii, 
p  44) : — for  we  have  understood  that  while  at  the  head  of  the 
most  important  division  in  Upper  India,  that  of  Meerut,  he 
exhibited  no  want  of  talent  for  command,  and  was  distinguished 
by  his  judicious  firmness  in  maintaining  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  troops  under  his  charge.  The  fact  of  his  being  so  afflicted 
with  the  gout  as  to  render  active  movement  in  a  hillj  country  an 
impossiblitj  was  so  nptorious,  that  the  selection  of  him  for  the 
service  of  Afghanistan  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  de* 
hision  already  spoken  of  as  prevailing  in  the  highest  quarters* 
That  Afghanistan  was  as  tranquil  as  any  province  in  our  empire 
was  the  main  tenet  of  the  then  dominant  creed ;  and  in  conformity 
with  this  supposition,  the  first  upon  the  roster,  be  he  who  he 
might,  was  to  be  preferred  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Sir  George 
PoUods,  or  any  other  of  the  hale  and  able  generals  who  were  at 
hand  for  the  duty.  Of  the  fatality  which  gave  to  such  a  chief 
soch  a  second  as  General  Shelton,  we  can  only  speak  as  we  would 
of  the  inscrutable  provisions  of  Heaven  for  the  chastisement  of 
erring  rulers  and  nations.  Their  several  qualities  are  contrasted 
with  impartial  severity  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  They  were  both  of  them  brave  men.  In  any  other  situation,  though 
the  physical  infirmities  of  the  one,  and  the  cankered  vanity,  the  dog- 
matical perverseness  of  the  other,  might  have  in  some  measure  de- 
tracted from  thdr  efficiency  as  military  commanders,  I  believe  that  they 
would  have  exhibited  sufficient  constancy  and  courage  to  rescue  an  army 
from  utter  destruction  and  the  British  name  from  indelible  reproach. 
But  in  the  Cabool  cantonments  they  were  miserably  out  of  place;  They 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  there  bv  superhuman  intervention  to  work 
out  the  utter  ruin  and  prostration  of  an  unholy  policy  by  ordinary  human 
means.  Elphinstone  knew  nothing  of  the  native  army ;  Shelton  was 
riolently  prejudiced  against  it:  Elphinstone,  in  a  new  and  untried 
pontion,  ImuI  no  opinion  of  his  own  ;  Shelton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
proud  of  his  experience,  and  obstinately  wedded  to  his  own  opinions. 
It  would  have  been  impossible,  indeed,  to  have  brought  together  two 
men  so  individually  disqualified  for  their  positions,  so  inefficient  in 
themselves,  and  so  doubly  inefficient  in  combination.  Each  made  the 
other  worse.  The  only  point  on  which  they  agreed  was  unhappily 
the  one  on  which  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  differed.  They 
agreed  in  urging  the  envoy  to  capitulate.' — vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

This  last  line  by  itself  almost  suffices  to  convey  the  correctest 
idea  of  the  fearfully  difficult  position  of  that  high-minded  man, 
whose  memory  some  even  in  the  senate  have  sought  to  load  with 
the  blame  of  all  that  happened  through  the  incapacity  and  weak- 
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iiesB  of  his  military  associates.  Sir  William  Macnaghten's  real 
error  may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words.  While  Secretary  to  the 
Governor-General,  he  had  contributed  to  create  ihe  delusicm  re- 
garding the  kingship  of  Shah  Soojah  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Afghans,  in  which,  as  Envoy,  he  aftawards  so  largely  shared* 
This  prevented  his  seeing  or  hearing  aught  that  made  against  a 
policy  originating  in  some  measure  with  himself,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  head  of  the  Government  in  India,  and  by  the 
Grovemor-Gaieral's  ministerial  friends.  H  ence  arose  his  disregard 
of  the  monitory  symptoms  of  the  very  danger  with  which,  when 
it  did  come,  he  immediately  showed  how  fitted  he  was  to  grapple* 
He  perhaps  clung  too  long  to  the  cantonments,  though,  when  forced 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  preserving  that  position,  we  have  now  the 
clearest  proof  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  persuade — for  unfortunately 
he  could  not  compel — his  military  coadjutors  to  move  into  tb^ 
Bala-Hissar. 

Mr.  Kaye  describes  with  rare  energy  the  last  tragic  hour  of 
this  accomplished  gentleman's  career.    In  conclusion  he  says  :— 

*  Thus  perished  William  Hay  Macnaghten,  struck  down  by  the  hand 
of  the  favourite  son  of  Dost  Mahomed.  Thus  perished  as  brave  a  gen- 
tleman as  ever  in  the  midst  of  fiery  trials  struggled  manfully  to  rescue 
from  disgrace  the  reputation  of  a  great  country.  Throughout  those 
seven  weeks  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  danger  he  had  confronted 
with  stead&st  courage  every  new  peril  and  perplexity  that  had  risen  up 
before  him ;  and,  a  man  of  peace  himself,  had  resisted  the  timid 
counsels  of  the  warriors,  and  striven  to  infuse,  by  his  example,  some 
strength  into  their  fainting  hearts.  Whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  on  other  phases  of  his  character  and  other  inci- 
dents of  his  career,  the  historian  will  ever  dwell  with  pride  upon  the 
unfailing  courage  and  constancy  of  the  man  who,  with  everything  to 
discourage  and  depress  him,  siurounded  by  all  enervating  influences, 
was  ever  eager  to  counsel  the  nobler  and  manlier  course,  ever  ready  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  responsibility  and  face  the  assaults  of  danger. 
There  was  but  one  civilian  at  Cabool,  and  he  was  the  truest  soldier  in 
the  camp.' — vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

The  gloomy  interval  which  followed  the  death  of  the  Envoy— 
the  re-appearance,  and  ever  with  additional  claims  upon  our  ad- 
miration, of  Eldred  Pottinger — ^the  sad  ezode  from  the  cantoQ* 
mcnt — the  strange  clinging  of  men  in  that  hour  of  agcmy,  ereo 
at  the  risk  of  life,  to  their  household  goods — ^the  admirable  con- 
duct of  our  countrywomen — the  massacre  of  the  unresisting  mass 
— the  undaunted  but  unavailing  resistance  of  the  few — the 
gradually  diminishing  number  of  the  fugitives,  till  at  last  one 
single  man  alone  escapes  to  carry  to  JuliJabad  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  fifteeen  thousand  of  his  fellow-creatures  with  whom 
he  had  started  a  few  days  before  from  Cabool; — all  of  these 
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incidents  have,  it  is  trae,  been  told  already,  but  never  we  think 
with  8Qch  effect  as  in  this  the  first  connected  history  of  the  war. 

We  feel  that  we  have  quoted  much — but  cannot  omit  the 
following  passage  in  the  description  of  the  terrible  scene  at 
Jugdnlluck,  happily  expressive,  as  it  appears  to  be,  of  our 
aathors  sympathy  with  that  noble  corps  whose  imiform  he  has 
had  the  honour  to  wear. 

'Here  too  fell  Captain  Nieholl,  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  who  with  his 
men,  all  through  the  dangers  of  the  investment  and  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat,  had  borne  themselves  as  gallantly  as  the  best  of  English 
soldiers  in  any  place  and  at  any  time.  Ever  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
DOW  charging  on  horse  and  now  on  foot,  were  these  fe>v  resolute 
artiUory-men.  With  mingled  admiration  and  awe  the  enemy  marked 
the  desperate  courage  of  the  red  men,"  and  shrank  from  a  close 
conflict  with  what  seemed  to  be  superhuman  strength  and  endurance. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  events  of  the  outbreak  at  Cabool,  and  the 
retreat  to  Julalabad,  to  be  looked  back  upon  with  national  pride ;  but 
the  monumental  column  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  brave 
men  of  Nicholl's  troop  who  then  fell,  only  displays  the  language  of 
simple  unostentatious  truth  when  it  records  that,  *^on  occasions  of 
unprecedented  trial  officers  and  men  upheld  in  the  most  noble  manner 
the  character  of  the  raiment  to  which  they  belonged."  And  years 
haice,  when  it  has  become  a  mere  tradition  that  Dum-Dum*  was 
once  the  head-quarter  station  of  that  dbtinguisbed  corps,  the  young 
artillerTman  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  column  will  read  how 
I^icholl's  troop,  the  oldest  in  the  raiment,  was  annihilated  in  the 
fearful  passes  of  Afghanistan,  will  dwell  on  the  heroic  conduct  which 
preceded  their  fall,  and  glow  with  pride  at  the  recollection  that  those 
hrave  men  were  a  portion  of  the  regiment  which  now  bears  his  name 
upon  its  rolls.' 

The  Indian  Artillery  have  indeed  cause  to  look  back  with  pride 
Qpon  a  war  in  the  course  of  which  there  issued  from  its  ranks 
such  men  as  Pottmger,  D'Arcy  Todd,  Abbott,  and  Shakespear — 
all,  as  we  have  shown,  distinguished  at  Herat;  George  Mac- 
gregor,  the  able  political  coadjutor  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  at  Julalabad ; 
and  lastly,  Sir  George  Pollock,  of  whose  skilful  advance  from 
Peshawur  to  Cabool  to  retrieve  our  military  character,  and  liberate 
onr  captive  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  we  would,  but  that 
oar  limits  forbid,  gladly  follow  out  our  author's  able  narrative. 
However  pleasing  too  it  might  be  to  dwell  upon  the  tale  of  our 
reviving  fortunes,  it  is  from  the  record  of  our  disasters  that  the 
most  useful  lessons  are  to  be  drawn. 

In'looking'  back  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Kaye's  work  which  we 
have  most  closely  examined,  we  are  struck  with  three  conclusions 
as  directly  deducible  from  the  vivid  narrative.    These  are,  firstly. 

The  artillery-station  about  ten  miles  from  Calcutta. 
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the  mischievous  consequences  to  India  of  its  affairs  being  in  any 
way  linked  with  the  oscillations  of  party-struggles  in  England ; 
secondly,  the  mischief  which  may  flow  from  the  secret  and  irre- 
sistible sway  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  thirdly,  the  dangers  attending 
the  systematic  separation  of  the  Governor-General  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  India. 

If  it  Were  but  an  idle  vaunt  once  heard  in  India,  that  it  was 
to  the  authors  of  the  Afghan  war  the  Whigs  owed  their  re- 
turn to  power  in  1839,  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  expedition  having 
been  regarded  by  many  as  the  war-horse  of  their  party— or  that 
Lord  Auckland,  in  disregarding  the  admonitions  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  the  warnings  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
perilous  position  of  our  force  beyond  the  Indus,  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  lest,  by  withdrawing  from  the  enterprise,  he 
should  damage  his  political  friends  in  England.  In  regard  to  the 
sway  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control  over  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, all  we  can  gather  from  the  history  before  us  is,  that  it  must 
in  the  instance  of  the  Afghan  war  have  operated  to  stifle  or  to 
render  of  no  effect  much  sound  and  sensible  counsel  which  the 
Directors  were  anxious  to  impart  to  their  servants  abroad. 
As  concerns  the  separation  of  the  Governor-General  from  his 
Council,  we  have  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  what 
its  effects  are  likely  to  be;  and  all  the  facts  detailed  in  these 
volumes  tend  to  make  good  Mr.  Kaye*s  assertion,  that,  if  Lord 
Auckland  had  not  quitted  Calcutta,  *  he  would  have  followed 
a  line  of  policy  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings 
and  opinions,  and  less  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  empire' 


The  time  draws  near  when  Parliament  will  again  have  to 
decide  upon  the  future  government  of  India ;  and  to  those  who 
would  in  the  interim  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  present  system  we  can  recommend  no  better  study  than  that 
of  the  annals  of  the  first  great  event  which  has  occurred  since, 
by  the  power  of  steam,  India  has  been  brought  nearer  to  England, 
and  consequently  more  under  the  influence  of  home-bred  poli- 
ticians. 
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Art.  III. — 1,  A  Primer  of  the  History  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland^  from  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to 
the  Formation  of  the  Modem  Irish  Branch  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  Third  Editioiu  By  the  Rev.  R.  King,  A.B.  Dublin* 
1851. 

2.  The  Experiment  of  Three  Hundred  Years.  A  Statement  of 
the  Efforts  made  by  the  English  Government  to  make  knoum  the 
Gospel  to  the  Irish  Nation.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney, 
Vicar  of  Kilrock.    Dublin.  1847. 

3.  A  Report  on  tlie  Books  and  Documents  of  the  Papacy,  d^Msited 
in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  the  Bodleian,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1840.    London.  1852. 

TF  reports  which  have  taken  public  attention  by  surprise  are  to 
be  credited,  elements  of  ahnost  marvellous  change  are  feiw 
menting  in  Ireland : — Romanism  is  in  process  of  breaking  up- 
life  and  thought  are  stirring  and  struggling  within  it;  and  not 
alooe  in  some  peculiar  locsdity,  or  in  one  passionate  sally  of 
secession,  but  in  variously  circumstanced  districts,  and  in  a  con- 
tinuous outpouring,  which  has  deepened  and  ¥ridened  until  the 
rivulet  has  swelled  into  a  stream  that  promises  to  become  a  flood. 
Multitudes  upon  multitudes  are  represented  as  passing  away  from 
a  Church,  *  out  of  which,*  they  used  to  believe,  *  there  was  no  re- 
demption'— and  we,  Protestants,  that  there  was  no  deliverance. 

Leading  organs  of  the  Press,  British  and  Irish,  Protestant  and 
Romanist,  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact.  Strangers,  prejudiced  and 
unprejudiced,  who  have  visited  that  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  exploring  its  religious  condition,  report  to  the  same 
effect  Speakers  at  public  meetings  grow  eloquent  in  praise  or 
in  censure  of  the  New  Reformation.  A  '  Catholic  Defence  Asso- 
ciation,' under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  CuUen — special 
nominee  of  the  Pope — is  employed  to  put  this  Reformation  down. 
A  Society  is  established  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr. 
Whatdy)  to  protect  converts  against  Papist  persecution.  And, 
after  ample  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Tuam  (Dr.  Plunkett)  has  announced 
his  resolution  to  dispense  with  the  University  testimonials  usually 
required  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  that  he  may  provide  for 
Irish-speaking  congregations,  converted  from  Rome,  ministers 
with  whom  they  can  hold  converse  in  the  language  they  best 
understand.  No  trivial  movements  could  have  led  to  such  results 
as  these. 

The  debate,  in  truth,  is  now  limited  to  the  circumstances 
WMier  which  so  many  have  quitted  the  Church  of  Rome — the 
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instrumentalities  that  have  been  at  work — ^the  «irorth  of  the  avowed 
proselytism.  The  Association  over  which  Dr.  CuUen  presides 
maintains  that  unscrupulous  zealots  have  abused  the  confidence 
and  charities  of  England  to  the  base  purpose  of  seducing  starving 
inen  into  a  simoniacal  abandonment  of  their  religion.  We  quote 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  James  Maher,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
speakers  at  the  second  meeting  of  this  bodj : — 

'  Misskxiaries  have  of  late  visited  every  part  of  England  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  conversion  of  Ireland.  Tiie  money  was  wanted  to  buy 
tip  converts — to  bribe  men  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers— in 
order  to  fill  up  the  empty  churches  of  the  Establishment.  At  first  the 
missionaries  took  so  little  trouble  to  conceal  their  real  object,  proae* 
lytism  by  bribes,  that  2>r.  Whately  deemed  it  necessary,  in  an  address 
to  his  clergy  in  1847,  to  reprove  such  practices,  Thm  cannot  be  (he 
said)  a .  more  unsuitable  occasion  for  urging  any  one  to  change  his 
religion  and  adopt  oursy  than  when  we  are  proposing  to  relieve  his 
physical  necessities.  We  present  ourselves  to  his  mind  as  seehing  to 
toM  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  his  misery — as  converting  our  bene^ 
factions  into  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  violate  his  conscience/* — The 
charge  of  proselytism  by  bribes  has  been  established  by  the  best  evidence 
the  case  admits  of,' — Weekly  Telegraph  [a  Popish  organ],  Jan.  31, 
1852. 

But  the  charge  against  the  Protestant  missionaries  was  by  no 
means  left  to  the  hazards  of  popular  declamation,  and  permitted 
to  evaporate  as  the  effervescence  of  an  excited  meeting  subsided. 
It  was  deposited  in  a  form  of  more  p^manence  than  the  priest's 
harangue,  or  at  least  in  a  statement  for  which  the  ^Catholic 
Defence  Association '  rendered  itself  more  directly  responsible. 
We  extract  from  the  published  Address  of  its  Committee. 

*  Meetings  are  held  and  money  is  collected  in  England  from  Pro- 
testants of  every  class,  and  often  at  much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
givers,  who  imagine  that  they  are  extending  by  lawful  and  honourable 
means  the  religion  which  they  have  been  taught  and  think  to  be  true. 
We  are  sure  that  many  of  the  contributors  to  these  funds  little  know  how 
they  are  expended.  The  local  agents,  in  many  instances  Catholics,  who 
have  been  raised  from  poverty  to  abundance  by  the  salaries  which  they 
receive  as  Protestant  ministers,  &c.,  have  to  earn  those  salaries  by  report- 
ing lists  of  converts,  attendants  at  Protestant  congregations,  and  scholam 
at  Protestant  schools ;  and,  not  content  with  grossly  exaggerating  those 
whom  they  have,  they  have  been  utterly  unscrupidous  as  to  the  means 
employed  to  obtain  more.  Bribery  has  been  used  with  much  effect 
among  the  starving  peasantry ;  and  wherever  the  agents  [of  the  land- 
lords] are  upon  their  side,  intimidation  has  been  freely  combined  with 
bribery,  especially  towards  parents  who  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  in  which  they  are  taught  to  blaspheme  with  in&nt  voices  the 
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iB06t  sacred  objects  of  our  faith.  These  things  are  so  notorious  in 
Ireland — it  is  so  well  known  that  multitudes  have  died  of  hunger  and 
pestilence,  who  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  a  pretended  conversion — 
that  hypocrisy  has  been  endowed,  that  unbelief  in  all  religion  has  been 
suggested  and  fostered  by  thb  monstrous  system  of  education,  in  oppo* 
sitioD  to  the  solemn  convictions  of  the  people ;  that  Irishmen  in  general 
aaBume  that  the  money  was  given  with  this  intention,  and  are  too 
BidigDant  to  expostulate.  The  Association  fear  that  in  fact  too  many 
of  the  subscribers  are  willing  that  parents  should  £sLlsely  simulate 
apostaey,  so  that  their  children  may  be  brought  up  aliens  at  least  from 
tbe  Oatholic  religion,  and  (as  they  vainly  flatter  themselves)  believers 
in  Protestantism*  Still  they  are  sure  that  others  would  sincerely  recoil 
firom  the  vile  use  made  of  their  money  if  they  knew  it,  and  that  all 
voold  be  heartily  ashamed  to  have  it  generally  known  and  exposed ; 
and  this  the  Association  purposes  to  secure.' — Ibid, 

'This  tbe  Association  purposes  to  secure.*  That  feigned  pro-^ 
selytisms  are  effected  through  agencies  of  bribery  and  intimidation 
is,  they  declare,  notorious  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  their  purpose  and 
boast  that  EIngland  also  shall  be  made  aware  of  tbe  flagitious 
and  abominable  uses  to  which  its  bounty  is  thus  turned. 

Charges  so  boldly  advanced  would  lead  to  an  expectation  that 
they  could  be,  in  at  least  some  plausible  degree,  substantiated.  The 
Society  whicb  made  them  had  ample  facilities  for  procuring  the 
evidence  by  which,  if  well  grounded,  they  could  be  proved.  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierocracy  and  priesthood,  and  their  supporters 
and  agents  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  distributed,  as  they  were, 
through  all  parts  of  Ireland,  could  not  fail  to  have  opportunities 
of  detecting  the  iniquitous  practices  which  it  was  a  declared 
object  of  that  Association  to  expose ;  and  it  would  be  rational  to 
conclude  that,  where  so  menacing  an  announcement  was  solemnly 
made  by  such  a  body,  the  testimonies  it  relied  on  had  been  pre- 
▼ioosly  collected  and  arranged.  Proofs  were  soon  called  for. 
The  meeting  which  adopted  the  inculpatory  Address  was  oa  the 
89th  January.  On  tbe  31st  the  Rev.  A.  Dallas,  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  Cburch  Missions  Society,  published  a  reply  to  it,  and 
challenged  his  accusers  to  the  proof.  Very  shortly  after,  an  ift- 
vitation  to  tbe  same  effect  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  E.  Nangle, 
Saperintendent  of  the  A  chill  Missions.  This  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hanlon,  an  agent  of  the  London  Irish 
Society,  who  undertook  not  only  to  exculpate  that  Society  from 
any  accusation  that  coold  be  brought  against  it  within  the  sphere 
of  his  ministry,  but  also  to  establish  against  the  priesthood  of 
Rome  in  Ireland  the  very  cbaiges  with  which  they  had  aspersed 
Protestants. 

Mr.  Dallas  proposed  that  the  allegations  of  tbe  Defence 
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Assodation  should  be  tried  before  a  court  of  arbitratuHi,  to  be 
beld  in  London.  We  subjoin  his  words,  addressed  to  Mr.  Henrj 
Wilberforce,  Secretary  to  the  Defence  Association,  and  that 
gentleman's  reply : — 

Mr,  Dallas  to  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

<  Ton  brlDg  a  charge  in  general  terms.  I  meet  that  general  charge 
by  a  distinct  and  unqualified  denial.  Both  you  and  I  are  Englishmen  ; 
the  charge  affects  the  character  of  an  English  society;  the  parties 
statedly  sought  to  be  influenced  by  your  charge  are  the  Protestant 
population  of  England.  We  will  then  change  the  venue  to  English 
ground.  I  am  willing  that  two  eminent  English  lawyers  shall  be 
nominated,  one  by  you  and  another  by  me ;  ^t  these  two  persons 
shall  themselves  select  a  third,  of  eminence  and  public  character ;  that 
before  these  three  men,  as  a  court  without  appeal,  you  shall  bring  for- 
ward any  individual  instance  and  all  the  evidence  you  may  be  able  to 
collect  If  in  the  judgment  of  this  courts  so  constituted^  there  can 
he  produced  one  single  instance  in  which  anything  is  proved  which 
can  be  characterised  as  bribery  or  as  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Church  Missions^  I  will  bind  myself  to  achnowledge  that  I  con 
wrong,  to  make  such  apology  as  the  same  judges  may  appoint,  and 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  process .^—DMin  Evening  Herald^ 
February  2,  1852. 

Mr,  Wilberforce  to  Mr.  Dallas. 

*  While  there  is  nothing  which  I  should  more  highly  value  than 
the  opportunity  of  exposing  these  proceedings  before  the  people  of 
England  in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  /  am  {as  you  well 
know)  quite  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  bringing  witnesses  to 
England,  even  upon  your  promise  to  repay  me  at  the  end  of  a  long 
process,  if  given  against  you.  Neither  is  it  necessary,  however  desir- 
able, that  I  should  do  so,  because  I  intend  to  take  less  expensive  means 
of  making  the  facts  of  the  case  as  widely  known  as  possible.  I  will, 
however,  gladly  agree  that  two  persons  nominated,  as  you  propose, 
with  the  power  of  naming  a  third  if  necessary,  should  themselves  visit 
Ireland,  and  there  ascertain  by  their  own  observation,  and  by  exa- 
mining witnesses,  the  whole  &cts  of  the  case,  and  report  thereupon ; 
the  express  understanding  being  that  you  or  your  employers  shall  pay^ 
lis  you  propose,  the  whole  expense  of  the  inquiry,  if  any  case  of  bribery 
or  intimidation  is  discovered.' — Ibid. 

Such  is  the  reason  for  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of  Archbishop 
Cnllen's  Association,  to  prove  before  an  impartial  tribunal  the 
truth  of  charges — for  which  every  bishop  and  priest  of  their 
Church  and  every  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  their  party  was 
to  be  held  responsible — wantonly  circulated  through  all  the  organs 
of  public  opinion — against  individuals  who  defy  them  to  show 
tha^  even  in  a  single  instance,  their  accusation  is  well  founded. 

It 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  letter  contradicts  the  former.  He  was,  he  says, 
^unable  to  meet  the  exvense  of  bringing  witnesses  to  England^ — ^yet 
he  was,  he  owns,  able  to  provide  for  the  much  larger  expense 
attendant  on  the  circuit  of  commissioners  through  Ireland,  The  ^ 
real  objection  was  not  to  the  cost,  but  the  place  of  trial. 

For  a  moment  the  thought  passed  through  our  minds  to  lay 
before  the  reader  some  further  extracts  from  Mr«  Wilberforce's 
part  in  this  correspondence.  We  forbear.  Old  associations  re* 
strain  us — ^a  feeling  deeper,  but  akin  to  that  with  which  one  might 
see  a  Howard  or  Russell  cleaning  shoes.  One  observation,  how- 
ever, we  feel  bound  to  make.  The  moral  eccentricities,  of  which 
we  have  had  so  frequent  proof,  are  peculiarities  not  of  a  race 
but  of  a  school.  A  Saxon  or  Norman  of  purest  blood,  surrender- 
ing himself  to  the  discipline  and  culture  which  have  too  long 
been  busy  with  the  Irish  Celt,  will,  after  no  long  time,  attain 
equal  proficiency  in  the  same  ignoble  practices,  and,  as  was  said 
of  yore,  become  ipsis  Hibemis  Hibemior,  We  make  no  further 
comment  on  the  part  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  by  his  new 
masters.  That  we  have  touched  upon  it  even  thus  far  was 
perhaps  a  superfluous  labour.  The  body  of  which  that  gentle- 
man is  the  instrument  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  to  which  it  abases  him.  The  response  to 
Mr.  Dallas  which  he  subscribed  was,  howeYeVy  formally  adopted 
by  the  Defence  Association — and  that  at  a  meeting  over  which 
Archbishop  Cullen  presided  in  person. 

So  much  for  that  marking  instance.  But  was  no  species  of  proof 
ever  tendered  in  support  of  those  accusations  ?  We  do  not  say 
so;  our  readers  have  already  seen,  indeed,  that  in  one  case  it 
was  oUierwise.  Let  us  do  justice  to  that  case — as  we  believe,  the 
sole  exceptional  one.  When  the  charge  of  bribery  was  hazarded 
by  Mr.  Maher,  it  was  supported  by  what  that  orator  called  ^  the 
he$t evidence  the  case  admits  of — viz.  a  citation  from  Archbishop 
Whately.  This  citation,  however,  was  a  fraud  I  The  Arch- 
bishop had  permitted  the  publication  of  two  documents  on  the 
same  matter,  but  different  in  time  and  object— one  containing  a 
monition  to  persons  engaged,  or  likely  to  engage,  in  missionary 
exertions — the  other  offering  his  Grace  s  testimony  to  the  maimer 
in  which  such  parties  had  conducted  themselves.  In  the  former, 
published  in  1847,  he  strenuously  advised  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  to  relieve  the  physical 
wants  of  the  poor,  the  agents  should  never  abuse  their  oppor- 
tunities to  the  promotion  of  a  spurious  proselytism.  Three  years 
later,  in  1850,  his  Grace  drew  up  the  second  document,  bearing 
testimony  tha^  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  in  no  one  instance  had 
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the  offiees  of  charity  been  so  degraded.  I  adviee^  said  be  prospec- 
tively in  lo47,  that  your  relief  of  bodily  distress  shall  not  seem 
a  bribe  to  induce  oatward  ccmformity.  I  testify^  said  be^  retrO" 
spectively,  in  1850,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  sin^e 
instance  in  which  an  Irishman  was  bribed  to  renounce  the  creed 
of  Rome.  Bat  it  pleas^  Mr.  Maher  to  ignore  the  latter  docu- 
ment, and  ascribe  its  character  to  the  totally  different  one  of 
earlier  date.  It  is  proper  to  insert  Archbishop  Whately^s  testis 
many  of  1850  in  its  authorized  form  : — 

^  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  authorized  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  Protecting  the  Rights  of  Conscience  to  publish  the  following 
statement,  being  the  substance  of  his  reply  to  a  gentleman  who  wrote 
to  him  respecting  the  conversions,  and  attributed  them  to  direct  or 
indirect  bribery  by  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  famine. 

^  His  Grace  stated,  he  would  not  undertake  to  prove  that  no  instanee 
of  bribery  had  occurred — but  he  had  made  a  most  rigid  inquiry ,  and 
none  had  come  to  his  knowledge ;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  very 
reverse  was  the  &ct ;  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  thai  the  greater 
number  of  the  converts  had  not  only  obtained  no  temporal  advantage^ 
but  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  merciless  persecution.  He  could 
also  prove  that  several  priests  had  given  out  that  such  and  such  bribes 
were  offered  as  the  price  of  conformity ;  and  had  been  so  &r  believed, 
that  people  had  come  to  the  Protestant  minister,  offering  to  conform 
for  a  consideration, though  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  such 
notion  except  the  priest's  assertion;  and  that  he  could  produce  in- 
stances of  a  bonus  having  been  offered  to  the  converts  to  induce  them 
to  return  to  the  Romish  communion. — When  the  author  of  this 
charge  was  intreated  to  specify  any  case  that  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, he  adduced  one,  and  only  one,  such  case  of  supposed  bilberry 
wh^h  was  one  that  had  occurred  above  sixteen  years  befiure  thm 
famine  began*' 

Thus  far,  it  may  be  said,  this  New  Reformation  is  acquitted 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  its  charge  by  the  exposed  repugnance 
of  its  accusers  to  submit  to  the  issues  of  a  fair  trial,  and 
by  the  true  testimony  of  the  one  unexceptionable  witness  whose 
words  they  had  garbled.  It  has  had  an  acquittal  in  another  form 
also.  It  could  not  obtain  a  trial  in  London  or  Dublin ;  but  it 
was  inculpated  elsewhere.  In  the  parish  of  Doon,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cashel,  six  distinct  charges  of  violence  and  aggression 
were  brought  against  the  police  force,  by  whom  converts  had  been 
protected,  and  in  every  instance  the  accused  parties  were  honour- 
ably acquitted.  In  Tuam  similar  charges  were  advanced,  not 
only  against  the  constabulary  but  also  against  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  with  no  better  success.  The  proceedings  on  these  occasions 
are  too  instructive  to  be  overlooked. 

When  Monsignor  Cullen  somewhat  irreverently  classed  ^Bibles 
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and  Intimidatioii*  together  as  twin  agencies  on  which  proieljtism 
was  dependent,  there  was  a  general  persuasion  that  he  spoke  in- 
advcrlendj.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  such 
a  state  of  societj  as  diat  of  Ireland,  under  such  a  govenoment  as 
tiaat  of  late  years,  complaining  of  intimidatian  in  any  other  spirit 
than  the  emherance  of  a  rude  hilarity, 

'  Atride,  magis  apta  tihi  tua  dona  relinquam/ 

But  if  in  any  part  beyond  another  the  charge  would  be  like  '  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow,'  it  must  be  when  the  spot  is  Tuam. 

This  name,  at  least,  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers.    The  town 
is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  (formerly  an  archbishop)  of  the 
Churchy  and  also  of  a  prelate  located  there  by  the  Vatican,  who 
assumes,  ccmtrary  to  law,  the  old  archiq)iscopal  title.    Here  this 
intruder,  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  M^Hale,  has  a  cathedral  and  a 
seminary  graced  with  the  name  of  the  first  bishop  of  the  see ; 
and  here,  m  attendance  on  the  college  and  church  of  St  Jarlath's, 
and  under  orders  of  that  most  apostolical  personage,  a  strong 
force  of  ecclesiastics  appears  to  have  been  brigaded — 
^  Whetted  for  war  and  eager  for  the  fray.'  ' 
We  find  that,  at  the  date  of  the  last  census,  the  Protestant 
congregation  in  Tuam  cathedral  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  teas  diminishing ;  while  that  in  its  Romish  rival  was 
'abcNit  eight  thousand  at  the  three  services,'  and  was  ^  increasing.' 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  stronghold  so  garrisoned — John 
M^Hale,  styled  in  the  Orientalism  of  Irish  eloquence  the  Lim 
&f  the  Fold  or  the  Lion  of  Judah^  at  its  head — numbering  as  its 
inhabitants  more  than  fourteen  thousand  vassals  of  the  Pope — 
should  be  among  the  last  places  of  the  province  into  which  the 
Reformation  made  its  way.    That  missionaries  dared  to  invade 
such  a  fortress  at  any  time  is  the  only  matter  of  wonder.  They 
did  so,  however.    The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  promoted  to 
the  honourable  peril  of  ministering  in  this  parish  a  clergyman 
who  could  speak  the  Irish  language,  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  well 
aware  how  the  gift  would  find  its  most  profitable  emplojrment. 
Mark  the  speedy  results  of  thus  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den. 
So  soon  as  this  grim  ^  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed '  was  roused  by 
mmoors  of  change — heard  of  doubts  confirmed  into  estrangement, 
and  beheld  the  vestigia  retrorsum — the  danger  awoke  a  .  spirit 
adequate  to  the  emei^ncy.    Tuam  was  speedily  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Detectives — inquisitors^  perhaps — ^made  their  way  into 
sospected  abodes,  kept  strict  watch  on  the  movements  of  every 
Protestant  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
and  surprised,  as  best  they  might,  the  secret  of  every  Roman 
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Catholic  to  whom  a  Scriptural  truth  had  been  Illicitly  imparted. 
The  rabble  were  easily  stimulated  to  disorder.  Neitha:  rank,  nor 
age,  nor  sex,  gave  protection  against  brutal  violence,  and  through 
this  savage  commotion  were  to  be  seen  sailing  about  in  all  direc- 
tions— *  stormy  petrels  of  the  hour ' — Dr.  M*Hale's  priests ; — some 
unschooled  in  their  vocation,  and  showing  excitement  in  thdr 
count^ances ;  some  with  the  composed  visages  of  men  whom 
habit  had  hardened. 

It  would  scarcely  be  thought  credible  that  complaints  of 
intimidation  and  outrage  could  be  raised  against  the  sufferers 
from  this  violence.  But  such  complaints  were  paraded  at  first 
in  the  press ; — then,  in  the  wantonness  of  that  dnmken  petulance 
so  well  described  by  Juvenal — as  if  tyranny  would  *  seek  sport 
in  the  mock  solemnities  of  a  judicial  investigation' — were  auda- 
ciously brought  before  a  bench  of  magistrates — most  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  come  from  unusual  distances  to  hear  them. 
^  Libertas  pauperis  hsec  est : 
Pulsatus  rogat,  et  pug^is  concisus  adorat, 
lit  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  reverti.' 
Such  was  the  poor  man's  liberty  in  Pagan  Rome ;  such  the  Pro- 
testantfs  in  Dr.  M'Hale's  Tuam.  The  persecuted  party,  how- 
ever, met  assault  in  its  judicial  form  no  less  firmly  than  in  the 
streets.  They  brought  their  own  charges  before  the  tribunal  of 
justice,  and  volunteered  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  charges 
against  themselves.  At  length,  after  various  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments, a  day  came  when  the  complaints  on  both  sides  were  to  be 
investigated.  On  that  day  a  surprise  was  prepared  for  the  Pro- 
testants. The  charges  against  them  were  all  withdrawn.  We  will 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  strange  procedure.  It  is  enough, 
perhaps,  to  observe  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant when  the  informations  were  sworn — and  that  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton  had  become  his  successor  when  they  were  to  be  put  to 
proof. 

Since  the  day  when  the  judicial  mockery  was  thus  interrupted 
persecution  has  changed  its  character.  The  vulgar  atrocities 
of  the  highway  have  not  yet  been  discontinued.  Protestants, 
lay  and  clerical,  male  and  female,  are  still  hooted,  insulted, 
assaulted.  The  streets  of  Tuam  still  afford  evidence  that  bar- 
barism and  malignity  can  avail  themselves  of  language  which, 
one  would  think,  could  be  learned  only  in  scenes  where  profligate 
vices  are  putrifying  ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  the  sufferers  are 
any  longer  summoned  before  the  magistrate.  We  have  learned 
that  Protestants  are  still  sustained  by  their  cause  and  then* 
Master  to  prosecute  their  mission  in  the  face  of  these  cruel 
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terrors  and  assaults: — ^nor  have  they  been  of  avail  to  prevent 
avowals  of  conversion.  Out  of  the  mass  of  Romanism^  from 
time  to  time,  a  liberated  spirit  goes  forth.  Within  that  mass 
inquiiy  is  incessantly  making  progress. 

The  chaises  advanced  by  the  priests  of  Doon  had  no  happier 
result  than  those  at  Tuam.  They  were  preferred  against  police- 
men,  sent  thither  to  protect  converts  from  violence.  An  investi^ 
gatkm  was  ordered  by  the  late  Government ;  the  accused  parties 
were  praised  for  their  conduct,  and  in  every  instance  the  charges 
against  them  were  dismissed. 

This  parish  of  Doon  had  earned,  in  days  past,  a  very  unenviable 
notoriety  in  Irish  disorder.  Lying  on  the  confines  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  it  afforded  harbourage  to  the  outlaws  and  the 
lawless  of  both  counties,  and  became  conspicuous  for  predial  and 
poUtical  outrage.  Once  it  had  had  a  Scriptural  school — but  the 
school  was  closed ;  it  had  a  rector  yrho  performed  admirably  the 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman — but  it  became  necessary  to  sur- 
round him  perpetually  with  an  armed  guard — his  glebe-house 
was  converted  into  a  police  barrack.  At  the  date  of  the  last 
Census  the  Protestant  congregation  amounted  to  forty-seven ;  but 
we  are  informed  that,  during  the  stormy  years  which  followed,  it 
became  reduced  to  nine«  This  was  the  condition  of  Doon  when 
the  Irish  Society  comm^ced  operations  in  it 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Readers  was  to  seek  the  tolerance 
of  the  priests,  who  examined  the  books  in  which  they  were  to 
instract  the  people — including  as  they  did  an  Irish  version  of  the 
Scriptures — pronounced — ^in  the  mere  rashness  of  pride  perhaps 
—a  favourable  judgment  on  the  books  in  general,  and  said  they 
saw  no  reason  why  the  men  should  not  ^  earn  an  honest  penny.* 
The  Readers  acted  on  this  sufficiently  scornful  toleration  with 
such  success  that  it  was  speedily  withdrawn.  Their  converts  were 
denounced,  and  the  congregation  warned  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  them.  Soon  after,  *  the  faithful '  were  instructed  to  follow 
them  with  hootings  and  groans.  Such  were  the  arguments  with 
which  the  priests  defended  their  cause.  The  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
Uished  Church  exerted  themselves  after  a  different  fashion ;  and 
in  about  three  years,  in  Doon  and  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
there  were  *  added  to  the  Church  '  about  eight  hundred.  Gene- 
lally  speaking,  as  each  convert  declared  his  conviction,  he  became 
suqect  to  grievous  persecution.  If  he  had  been  dependent  on 
Roman  Catholics  for  employment,  he  lost  it ;  while  Protestants 
— feariul  of  incurring  an  unworthy  suspicion,  or  distrustful  of 
the  sincerity  of  converts — acted  accordingly.  It  was  not  until 
deaths  from  famine,  under  circumstances  not  to  be  misinter- 
preted, had  enforced  local  attention,  that  they  awoke  from 
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their  unliappj  jealousy.  Then  they  began  to  feel  that  men  were 
not  to  be  left  to  perish  under  the  anathemas  of  Rome,  in  a 
country  calling  itself  Christian,  because  they  dared  to  read  Holy 
Scripture.  The  clergy  in  Doon  and  its  neighbourhood  sought 
aid,  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  to  assist  them  in  raising  schools, 
enlarging  churches,  providing  teachers,  and  employing  at  very  low 
wages  converts  in  danger  of  perishing  under  the  malediction  of 
the  Romish  altar.  In  this  case,  as  at  Tuam,  the  statements  of 
the  Protestants  were  contradicted ;  and,  as  usual,  sins  of  bribery 
and  intimidation  were  laid  to  their  charge.  It  was  even  threat- 
ened that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  substantiate  those  accu- 
sations by  proof.  Liverpool  was  chosen  as  the  pkoe  where  the 
trial  was  to  be  had,  but — ecce  iterum— on  the  day  appointed  the 
accusing  parties  made  no  appearance.  A  plea  having  been  set 
up  that  sufficient  notice  of  the  day  had  not  been  givenr— «  plea 
which  was  shown  to  be  wholly  without  foundation — ^a  second  day 
was  named — and  the  priests  again  declined  to  appear,  alleging 
that  they  had  engagements  which  miffht  occupy  ihem  on  that  day, 
but  not  naming  another. 

Thus,  in  every  instance  in  which  charges  were  made  against 
Protestants,  the  accusers  declined  the  challenge  to  prove  them. 

For  these  details  some  apology  may  seem  requisite.    We  are 
well  aware  how  many  persons  of  name  and  influence  have  brought 
themselves  to  think  the  domination  of  Romanism  an  inevitable 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  public  interests  will  be  best 
served  by  endeavours  to  conciliate  that  power  and  mitigate,  if 
possible,  its  intolerance.    They  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  more 
than  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Papal  Supremacy 
was  l^ally  abolished.    They  adduce  the  long'^nduring  perplex- 
ities of  our  Government  as  proof  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
empire  in  which,  whether  by  *  a  fatal  destiny  of  the  land,'  or  '  by 
the  genius  of  the  soil,'  or  (in  the  words  of  Spenser)  *  for  some 
secret  scourge  which  shall  by  her  come  to  England,'  Popery 
cannot  be  eradicated ;  and  in  some  instances  they  scruple  not  to 
accept  for  their  guidance  the  act  (though  not  the  policy)  of  cer- 
tainly a  very  politic  monarch,  and  to  say  of  Romanism  what 
Henry  VII.  said  of  a  formidable  grandee — *  Sithence  all  Ireland 
cannot  rule  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  our  judgment  is  that  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  shall  rule  all  Ireland.'    Statesmen  of  this  stamp  would 
be  disposed  to  receive  reports  which  bring  ready  conviction  to 
the  unprejudiced,  as  followers  of  Hume  would  regard  the  testi- 
monies for  a  Scripture  miracle.    The  three  hundred  years  since 
Henry  VIII.  serve  as  their  *  course  of  nature.'    Hence  the  tedious 
minuteness  of  our  details.    We  felt  that  the  prepossession  was 
strong,  and  the  presumption  plausible,  against  what  we  believed, 
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nerertheless,  to  be  a  blessed  truth,  established  by  evidence  that 
only  demands  to  be  sifted. 

But  while  the  testimony  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
highest  degree  of  adverse  presumption,  we  must  observe  that 
that  '  course  of  nature'  or  term  of  prescription  by  which  the 
incredulous  are  influenced  is  purely  the  creature  of  their  own 
imagination.  They  assume  that  for  three  hundred  years  agencies 
have  been  at  work  which  must  have  long  ere  now  produced  a 
complete  Reformation — had  such  been  possible.  They  overlook 
(or  will  not  make  tkemselves  acquainted  with)  the  fact  that  the 
course  of  true  religion,  in  the  remote  past,  as  well  as  in  recent 
times,  has  experienced  heavy  blows  and  great  discouragements. 
If  d^ponding  politicians  and  philanthropists  would  interpret 
aright  the  voices  of  those  monitoir  centuries  to  which  they  pro- 
iess  to  listai,  they  would  learn  from  them  a  lesson  of  better 
cheer.  Harvests  are  not  to  be  expected  where  seed  has  not  been 
sown.    This  is  the  '  course  of  Nature.^ 

Our  relations  with  the  sister  island  have  subsisted  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  years — during  which  we  have  been  concerned  in 
two  great  enterprises  or  experiments.  For  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  we  laboured  to  govern  her  with  Home  for 
our  a7/y— during  the  latter  term  of  the  connexion  that  power  has 
been  an  adversary.  If  it  were  required  of  us  to  prefix  a  motto  to 
the  history  of  England's  first  experiment  in  Irish  rule,  we  would 
take  Edmund  Campion's  version  of  perhs^  die  most  important 
of  the  resolutions  or  Canons  adopted  at  that  synod  or  council 
which  Henry  II.  caused  to  be  holden  (we  dare  not  decide  whether) 
at  Cashel  or  Lismore — a.d.  1172 : — 

<  That  forasmuch  as  God  hath  universally  delivered  them  into  the 
government  of  the  English,  they  should  In  all  points,  rites,  and  eere- 
moiues,  accord  with  the  Chiurch  of  England.' — Campion^ s  History  of 
Lrdandf  book  ii.  cap.  i. 

Here  are  two  great  announcements  made:  Ireland  has  lapsed, 
*  universally '  under  the  government  of  England — she  must  be 
reduced  under  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  Rome.  That  yoke 
England  had  already  taken  upon  herself — and  the  conquered  coun- 
try must  submit  to  the  same  burden.  The  comment  of  an  Irish 
historian,  a  Popish  ecclesiastic  too,  we  believe — (and  one  who 
'trailed  the  puissant  pike '  as  well  as  the  pen  in  what  he  thought 
his  country's  cause) — on  the  compact  of  which  this  Canon  is  an 
exponent,  may  also  be  worth  citing : — 

^  To  root  out  Irish  monks  and  plant  English  in  their  place,  to  keep 
a  strict  alliance  with  the  Pope  by  an  annual  subsidy,  was  to  wield  the 
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two-edged  sword  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  for  the  subjugatioo 
of  Ireland.* —  Tacfe^t  Hisiofy  of  Ireland,  vol.  L  p.  63. 

Artful,  however,  as  the  policy  of  Henry  II.  may  have  been,  it 
was  artifice  which  higher  art  controlled  and  baffled.  One  part 
of  his  object  was  attained;  in  the  other  he  was  frustrated  by 
the  genius  of  Rome.  The  work  which  Henry  pledged  himself 
to  the  Pope  to  do  was  done ;  ruinously  weU  done.  The  old 
religion  was  obliterated — so  eflFectually  that  its  only  vestiges 
have  faded  into  mythology,  and  that  ecclesiastical  Ireland  has 
been  justly  described  as  a  Palimpsest,  where  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Roman  Priesthood,  Regular  and  Secular,  are  in- 
scribed over  the  effaced  characters  in  which  the  earlier  Church  of 
the  *  Island  of  Saints  *  had  its  records  written.  So  fared  it  for  the 
religion  which  Henry  was  under  obligation  to  intrude  into  the 
conquered  country.  But  how  sped  the  projects  of  civil  govem- 
ment  ?  As  Rome  enlarged  her  power,  that  of  England  declined. 
The  domain  *  universally '  delivered  into  her  rule  soon  became 
narrowed  to  the  twelve  counties  of  the  Pale.  For  the  other  dis- 
tricts— so  Bishop  De  Burgh  in  his  Hibemia  Dominicana  instructs 
us — '  although  the  armies  of  England  came  there  from  year  to 
year,  her  laws  never  reached  them  until  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.' 
And  within  that  interval — as  Mr.  O'Connell  in  his  Ireland  jc^ 
the  Irish  not  unjustly  boasts — a  further  curtailment  of  power  had 
been  experienced.    The  government  of  England  at  l^igth  com- 

Erised  under  its  jurisdiction  four  counties  only ;  and  *  they  that 
ved  by  west  of  the  Barrow,  lived  by  west  of  the  law.'— Such 
was  the  issue  of  our  first  experiment  It  commenced  when 
Ireland  was  universally  delivered  to  our  government,  and  was  to 
be  reduced  into  spiritual  submission  to  the  See  of  Rome.  At  its 
close  the  Papal  aims  were  achieved — while  England  had  shrank 
to  the  occupation  of  a  garrison  upon  the  eastern  coast  Every- 
where Rome  had  her  armies  established  and  her  laws  in  autho- 
rity. A  glance  over  the  Hibemia  Dominicana,  or  Archdall's 
M onasticon,  will  bring  under  view  the  net-work  in  which  the 
various  Regular  Orders  had  covered  the  country  and  caused  it  to 
feel  and  tremble  under  the  Italian  influence.  In  this  state  of 
things,  England  repelled  into  her  garrison,  and  fortifying  herself 
there  against  the  broad  dominions  which  she  had  handed  over  to 
the  Papacy,  the  second  experiment  commenced. 

It  seemed  to  have  an  auspicious  opening.  Henry  VIII.  abo- 
lished by  law  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King.  The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  chieftains  manifested  favour 
for  both  these  assertions  of  independence.  They  declared  ^  that 
they  would  accept  and  hold'  his  said  Majesty,  and  the  kings  his 
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successors,  as  the  Supreme  Head  on  eartb,  immediately  under 
Christ,  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland/  and  *  that  they 
will  annihilate  the  usurped  primacy  and  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.'  *  It  may  be  presumed/  writes  the  Roman  Catholic 
poet  and  historian  Moore,  *  that  neither  by  the  clergy  nor  by 
the  laity  was  this  substitution  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
for  that  of  the  Pope  considered  as  a  change  seriously  affecting 
their  faith,  since  almost  all  the  native  lords  and  clergy  came 
forward  to  confirm  their  allegiance  by  this  form  of  oathy  &c.  {Hist, 
of  Ireland^  iii.  300).  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
so  ready  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  chieftains  in 
the  claims,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  now  put  forward  by  the 
Sovereign  of  England.  It  appears  to  us  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account  for.  The  royal  title  took  the  fancy  of  a  people  who 
ages  before  had  felt  it  soothing  to  the  mortification  of  defeat  to 
distinguish  their  invader  by  the  cognomen  Fitz- Empress,  The 
Supremacy  asserted  by  Henry  VIII.  was  aptly  associated  with 
the  rights  of  a  King : — it  had  been  so  in  the  old  native  Church 
of  Ireland — although  not  comprised  among  the  privileges  attached 
to  the  title  of  Lord,  And  while  thus  prescription  and  fancy  lent 
their  aid  to  magnify  the  authority  of  the  King,  the  doctrine  of 
Romanism  had  not  yet  ascribed  to  the  Pope  the  high  and  absolute 
sovereignty  which  was  afterwards  usurped  by  him.  At  the  time 
when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  his  partnership  or  coalition  with 
the  Pope,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  that  state  of  transition 
through  which  it  passed  from  the  mixed  monarchy  of  medi- 
evalism into  the  monarchical  absolutism  of  modem  days.  More 
than  twenty  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  creed  of  Pius  IV. — 
the  charter  of  the  actual  Romanism — made  its  appearance.  (a.d. 
1564.) 

While  thus  *  the  King's  name  was  an  host,'  the  Papal  ascen- 
dancy not  altogether  ascertained  and  absolute,  and  the  exactions 
of  Papal  functionaries  harassing  to  the  Irish  nobles,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  bold  proceedings  of  Henry  were  welcomed  as 
the  challenge  and  prelude  to  a  great  struggle,  and  that,  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  expected  combat,  they  found  favour  virith  a  turbulent 
people.  More,  it  is  evident,  than  the  mere  assertion  of  Supre- 
macy was  looked  for : — 

*  Not  content  with  his  formal  renouncement  of  Rome,'  writes  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  *  O'Brian,  in  a  paper  entitled  The  Irishman's  Requests, 
demanded  that  there  should  be  sent  over  some  well-learned  Irishmen, 
brought  up  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  being 
infected  with  the  poison  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  and  that,  having  been 
first  approved  by  the  King's  Majesty,  they  should  then  be  sent  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  in  Ireland/— iii.  p.  323. 

VOL.  XCI.  NO.  CLXXXI.  E  The 
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The  hopes  and  wishes  of  many,  it  may  be,  spoke  in  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  potent  Chief  of  Thomond ;  but  they  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Little  of  the  anticipated  controversy  took 
place  mitil  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  a  few  years  after, 
Aomanism  assumed  its  modem  character  and  oi^anization. 
*  The  Pope,  he  is  the  Church,'  as  Le  Maistre  insists — is  the 
great  principle  of  the  existing  Church  of  Rome : — a  principle 
developed  in  the  concluding  Sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  to  the  assertion  of  which  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  was  made 
subservient  When  the  controversy,  which  ou^t  to  have  com- 
menced twenty  years  earlier  on  the  part  of  England,  opened 
languidly  in  the  reign  of  this  great  Queen,  the  minds  of  Irishmen 
had  been  preoccupied  against  it — the  elevated  style  and  port 
of  the  Pope  had  efiaced  the  impression  produced  by  the  bold 
assumption  of  her  father — and  her  own  formal  deposition  by  a 
Bull  found  perhaps  more  favour  with  an  excitable  people  than 
Henry's  adoption  of  a  tide  which  had  proclaimed  the  ^  Lord  of 
Ireland'  an  independent  King  in  that  island  no  less  than  in 
England. 

The  antagonist  parties  were  now  soon  formed,  and  in  action. 
On  one  side  there  were  arrayed  Irdand  and  the  post-Tridentine 
Church  of  Rome;  England  and  her  Reformed  Church  on  the 
other.  This  contest  has  been  prolonged  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  and  its  broad  issues,  thus  far,  may  be  regarded  as  in  contr»- 
cUsdnction  to  those  of  the  former  experiment.  In  that,  England 
extended  all  over  the  land  the  religion  of  which  she  was  the 
accredited  champion^  and,  in  recompense,  had  the  mortificatioa 
to  find  her  government  rejected  by  nine-tenths  of  the  oountry 
once  'universally'  delivered  to  her.  In  the  latter  experiment 
she  has  (fully  in  theory  at  least)  won  back  dominion  for  her  laws, 
but  has  failed  in  the  propagation  of  her  fiedth.  There  may  seem 
something  anomalous  here — ^but  in  reality  there  is  not  Ejigland 
in  neither  case  Bsiled  to  accomplish  what  she  sedulously  exerted 
herself  to  achieve. 

Mr.  McCartney,  in  *  The  Experiment  of  Three  Hundred  Years,' 
pursues  the  stream  of  time  from  the  Reformation  downwards, 
and  maintains  with  great  ability  his  leading  theses:  that 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  has  never  had  the  oppcHClunity 
to  develop  its  power  for  spiritual  good;  that  the  efforts  of 
its  clergy  were  not  only  not  seconded,  but  discountenanced 
and  frustrated  by  the  State ;  that  what  England  wished  the  Irish 
Church  to  effect  was  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  not  her  conversion  ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  we  never  supplied  her  with  the  agencies 
through  which,  humanly  speaking,  conversions  are  to  be  effected. 
We  commend  this  work  to  our  readers,  and  willingly  spm 
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onrseWes  tlie  pain  of  reciting  what  can  be  found  tbere  com- 
pendiously anci,  as  we  believe,  accurately  stated.  But  there  is 
one  point  on  which  we  must  dwell  for  a  moment.  The  lesson 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  even  although  recommended  by  the 
gmius  of  Spenser  and  the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  been  lost  upon  England.  From  time  to  time,  it  is  true, 
individual  bishops  and  clergymen  applied  that  great  lesson,  and 
oould  appeal  to  the  beneficisd  consequences.  Such  men  translated 
both  Testaments  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  Irish 
tongue ;  they  abundantly  showed  how  practicable  it  would  be  to 
tiain  up  ministers  competently  instructed  in  the  use  of  that  ne- 
cessary idiom ; — ^but  all  this  was  disregarded  by  the  State — and 
Rome  was  sufiered  to  retain  as  her  own,  ^  without  corrival,'  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  a  gift  by  which  she  could  turn  to  her 
sole  bmefit  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  people — 
whom  it  was  but  too  easy  to  keep  in  ignorance. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  as  its  allies  in  Ireland  two  principles, 
which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  often  been  found  in 
antagonism.  Elsewhere  if  the  Papacy  trench  too  closely  on  the 
privilc^^  of  the  nation.  Father-land  asserts  its  power,  and  the 
Vatican  learns  caution.  In  Ireland  the  national  and  the  papal 
are  interfused.  The  religion  of  Rome  is  not  a  religion  of 
love :  its  abhorrence  of  heresy  is  a  far  more  powerful  principle 
of  action  than  its  value  for  souls ;  and  in  Ireland  it  discerns,  in 
the  same  individual,  an  object  at  once  for  doctrinal  rancour  and 
national  vindictiveness.  The  Jieretic  and  the  invader  are  t/ie  same. 
Many  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  history  of  Irish  Romanism 
will  find  its  solution  in  this  one  characteristic. 

The  agencies  which  have  produced  and  cultivated  this  state  of 
feeling  are  described  in  some  of  our  former  volumes ; — we  refer 
especially  to  No.  cxxxiv.,  March,  1841.  That  their  effects  were 
not  undesigned,  we  learn  from  a  witness  who  cannot  be  accused 
of  a  bias  unfavourable  to  Rome — ^M.  de  Montalembert : — 

*  The  Priests  knew/  he  says,  '  that  to  preserve  (he  fmth  it  should 
be  made  the  life  and  only  resource  of  a  conquered  and  oppressed 
people^  and  that,  to  make  it  take  root  in  their  hearts,  it  should  be 
joined  with  a  fervent  love  of  liberty  arid  country.  Always  free  and 
always  poor,  they  preserved  themselves  from  all  contact  with  that 
English  Civilization  which  was  the  offspring  of  the  Catholic  religion 
but  revolted  agsdnst  its  parent.' 

Such,  we  are  to  understand,  were  the  Priests  in  the  days  of 
penal  laws  and  civil  disabilities.  They  were  ministers  of  a 
religion  which,  they  knew,  could  not  live  on  in  its  own  strength. 
To  preserve  it,  Civilization  must  be  withstood,  and  something 
which  M.  de  Montalembert  calls  Love  of  liberty  and  country  must 
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be  cultivated  in  combination  with  religion.  To  the  Priests, 
therefore,  according  to  this  most  accomplished  ultrarmontaoe 
authority,  are  to  be  ascribed  the  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  Civilization,  and  the  ascendancy  of  ajSTections  or  passions  which, 
with  whatever  epithets  the  Count  adorns  them,  have  achieved 
for  themselves  a  signal  reputation  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  of 
Ireland. 

'  Let  us  now,'  proceeds  M.  de  Montalembert,  ^  consider  the  Irish 
Priest  of  these  days,  when  the  sword  of  persecution  is  sheathed,  and 
when  nothing  remains  to  be  overcome  but  poverty  and  the  stupid 
opposition  of  power.  He  is  the  Depositary  of  the  Laws  of  the  Com- 
munity— and  knows  where  they  must  bear  the  yohe^  and  where  they 
may  shahe  it  off.  In  many  cases  he  decides  their  legal  differences, 
and  no  one  dares  to  violate  hds  decision.  And,  finally,  it  is  he  who 
conducts  the  poor  freeholder  to  the  hustings  to  vote  for  a  friend  to 
the  country  or  to  the  ancient  religion.' 

According  to  this  pregnant  testimony,  the  Irish  Romanists 
are  kept  apart,  as  a  Community^  having  Laws  of  which  the  Priest 
is  the  Depositary.  As  yet  the  State  does  not  recognise  and  enforce 
these  laws,  but  Romanism  takes  care  that  they  shall  be  obligatory 
on  conscience^  and  that  opinion  shall  give  them  a  sanction.  Now 
what  is  the  appalling  phenomenon  of  Irish  disorder  ?  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  crime.  It  is  the  seared  conscience  and  the  vitiated 
public  opinion.  The  murderer  will  go  through  forms  of  prayer 
with  a  tranquil  heart  before  the  body  of  his  victim  is  cold ;  and 
the  renown  of  his  worst  atrocities  will  be  an  open  sesame  to  every 
heart  and  home  of  his  '  Community.'  And  the  elegant  French- 
man proclaims  that  this  fearful  demoralization  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  Religion  in  Ireland,  and  blazons  and 
boasts  that  it  is  solely  the  achievement  of  her  Priests. 

Beside  the  laws  of  *the  Community*  there  are  other  laws — those 
of  the  State ; — and  these,  we  apprehend,  constitute  the  yoke  which 
must  sometimes  be  endured,  may  sometimes  be  shaken  off.  The 
Priest  *  knows  the  true  moment  when.'  How  does  he  acquire 
this  knowledge?  Does  his  acquisition  of  it  account  for  that 
remarkable  allocation  of  the  Romish  Episcopate  which  assigns 
their  appropriate  spheres  to  men  of  apparently  opposite  tempera- 
ments, and  thus  keeps  up  a  good  understanding  both  with  the 
Government  and  with  *  the  Masses  ?'  In  one  department  is  placed 
the  '  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer ' — ^in  another  something 
which  is  regarded  as  the  *  M itis  sapientia  Laeli.'  And  in  all 
cases  the  disposition  is  wisely  made — for  *  Jacob's  voice  suits 
well  with  Esau's  hands  * — when  the  one  whispers  smooth  things 
in  Dublin  Castle,  while  the  rest  are  scattering  firebrands  through 
the  provinces. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  not  just  to  cite  the  representa- 
tions of  a  foreigner,  as  if  they  were  to  be  considered  important 
testimony  touching  the  character  of  the  Priesthood.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  offer  such  testimony  against  them.  We  have  not  done 
so.  The  passages  now  quoted  have  been  adopted  by  the  body  to 
whom  we  apply  them.  We  have  not  taken  them  from  Monta- 
lemberfs  work,  but  from  the  *  Complete  Catholic  Directory — 
Revised  by  a  Catholic  Priest  approved  of  for  that  purpose.' 
Its— of  course  distinguished — editor  says — 

*  To  the  multiplied  calumnies  of  apostates  and  interested  bigots  on 
OUT  venerable  clergy  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  reply.  The  con- 
victed forgeries  and  self-evident  felsehoods  of  the  parties  concerned 
form  their  best  refutation.  We  cannot  better  conclude  these  few 
observations  than  in  the  words  of  a  learned  and  noble  foreigner,  Count 
Montalembert,  taken  from  his  Sketches  of  Ireland,^ — A  Complete 
Catholic  Directory^  1837,  p.  81. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Count's  *  masterly  delineation ' 
(so  styled  by  the  same  reverend  reviser)  which  it  remains  for  us 
to  cite: — 

^  Again,  you  may  see  him  in  his  white  robe  standing  before  the  altar, 
and  speakine  to  his  brethren  on  all  their  interests,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
in  the  old  Irish — a  language  so  poetic,  so  pure,  and  so  expressive — 
the  only  one  of  the  European  languages  that  has  no  trivial  or  unmean- 
iog  words — the  only  wreck  that  remains  in  Ireland  of  its  original  great- 
ness and  power.  It  is  in  this  mysterious  language,  unknown  to  the  rich 
and  the  Protestant ^  that  the  priest  associates  himself  with  all  the  wants 
and  all  the  afiections.of  the  poor.' 

Though  the  French  Count's  eulogy  on  a  language  of  which 
or  its  monuments  he  knows  probably  nothing,  may  be  much 
exaggerated,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  truth  disclosed  here 
— the  main  secret,  peradventure,  of  the  strength  of  Roman- 
ism in  Ireland.  By  means  of  this  spell  the  priesthood  was 
aiabled  in  times  past  to  retard  and  resist  the  progress  of  wealth 
and  civilization ;  to  withstand  the  severity  alike  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  laws ;  to  bind  together,  and  keep  distinct  from 
the  population  with  which  they  intermingled,  the  Community; 
and  to  make  them  regard  Ireland  and  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
<nie;  to  fuse  into  one  passion  against  the  Protestant  and  the 
Saxon  all  the  rancour  of  race  and  sect,  and  thus  to  keep  masses 
of  the  Irish  people  ever  in  readiness  for  a  struggle,  in  which, 
when  the  hour  is  come,  national  hatred  will  hope  to  glut  its  re- 
venge, and  religious  bigotry  to  indulge  its  darkest  tjrranny.  The 
Irish  language  is  no  doubt  a  potent  charm  that  protects  these 
detestable  passions  against  the  better  influences  of  the  days  we 
live  in. 
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There  is  an  expression,  however,  in  the  passage,  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted literally — ^unknown  to  the  rich  and  the  Protestant' 
This  is  not  altogether  true.  Protestants  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  language.  Roman  Catfiolics,  vnH 
versed  in  its  eloquence,  have  become  converts  to  a  pure  faith ; 
and  if  we  are  rejoicing  at  iS^e  prospect  held  forth  to  us  now,  it 
is  to  be  proclaimed  that  we  owe  the  blessing  very  much  to  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Society  composed  of  such  Protestants  by 
education  and  choice,  and  acting  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  Irish  Swnety  has  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  in  active  operation — and,  making  allowance  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  professed  friend  and  open  enemy,  its  suooess  has  been, 
in  fact,  marvellous.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  proof  that  a  change  had  been  -ef- 
fected in  the  public  opinion  which  prevailed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  with  respect  to  the  policy  which  should 
be  pursued  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  clumsy  attempts 
at  proselytism,  previously  made,  had  proved  abortive :  the  in- 
ducements to  leave  the  Italian  Schism,  ill  seconded  and  strongly 
counteracted  as  they  were,  had  been  of  but  little  avail ;  and,  as 
if  repose  at  any  cost  had  become  desirable,  it  was  thought  well 
to  purchase  it  by  a  species  of  truce  with  the  religion  against 
which  the  State  had  long  waged  fruitless  war.  The  establiah- 
ment  of  the  Royal  College  oif  Maynooth,  and  the  discontinu- 
fuice  of  a  provision  for  Priests  conforming  to  the  Church  of 
England — ^first  made  by  an  early  Act  of  Queen  Araie,  and 
suffered  to  lapse  in  1800 — would  have  been,  had  they  stood 
alone,  sufficient  signs  that  the  Government  wished  to  set  at  rest 
all  controversy  between  the  rival  religions.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
however,  would  not  acquiesce  in  liie  will  of  the  State,  or  submit 
to  its  dictation.  According  to  her  £E»hion,  she  addressed  herself 
to  the  duties,  as  she  conceived  them,  of  the  season.  The  State 
had  receded— her  interest  and  duty  were  to  advance.  Witii  the 
more  obscure  movements  in  which  she  laboured  for  her  ends  we 

*  The  following  tentencas  are  from  the  first  statement  of  the  Society  for  Protecting 
3F*reedoni  of  Conscience — a  Society  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  if  Pi«- 
lident: — 

'  The  Committee  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  inquire  what  has  induced  such 
nnmbers  to  expose  themselves  to  suffering  and  persecution  by  joining  our  Church ; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  conviction  that  under  God,  it  has  been  a  heartfelt 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptmrci  .  •  •  .  The  exertions  of  the  Irith  Society  navt 
in  many  cases  been  the  first  means  by  which  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  hdve  been 
reached  and  their  understandings  enlightened.  The  Committee  have  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  large  numbers  are  prercnted  from  openly  professing  themselves  con- 
verts by  the  want  of  protection,  and  that  an  intonate  knowledge  of  the  evils  aai 
corruptions  of  Popery,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  against  them,  ia  Ux 
more  general  in  many  districts  than  the  profession  of  Protestantism,  even  where  con- 
verts are  most  numerous/ 
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do  not  coacem  ooneWes  here;  but  tbere  were  oertatn  leading 
iseasnres  on  wUbch  even  in  this  sketch  a  line  or  two  should  be 
Iwstowed.  In  1806,  the  ^  Complete  Theology '  of  Dens  was  |Mro- 
aeonced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  the  best  guide  for  their 
deigy ;  and  in  1814  an  edition  of  this  work  issued  from  the  Irish 
press.  Two  yean  after,  in  1816,  came  forth  the  Douay  Bible— 
with  the  same  annotations  which  had  appeared  ki  the  Douay  and 
Rheinmh  versions  when  first  published---and  asserting  on  its  title- 
page  the  approbatUm  of  Dr.  Troy,  Archbishop  in  Dublin.  The 
execrable  prmciples  enunciated  by  Dens  are  notorious.  The 
notes  of  the  Douay  Bible  are  not  less  flagitious.  The  design 
they  were  to  serve  has  been  avowed  with  authority  not  to  be 
disputed.  In  the  second  number  of  the  most  important 
the  Papist  journals — at  that  -time  edited  by  Dr.  Wiseman, 
Mr.  O'Comiell,  and  Mr.  Quin — ^we  have  tins  frank  adinow* 
Isdgment: — 

*  The  notes  of  the  New  Testament  were  undoubtedly  intended  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  invasion  meditated  by  Philip  II. — the 
Armada.  They  were  in  unison  with  the  celebrated  sentence  and  decla- 
ration of  Pope  Siztus,  which  designated  Elizabeth  as  an  ill^timate 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII. — as  an  usurper  and  unjust  ruler,  who  ought 
to  he  deposed — and  as  a  Iker^Uc  and  schismatic,  whom  it  was  not  only 
lat^ul  but  commendable  to  dsstroy,^ — J)ubUn  Review,  No.  II.,  p.  505, 
July,  1836. 

Sudh  was  the  design  to  which  Holy  Scripture  was  thus  made 
subservient  when  comments  of  him  ^  who  was  a  murderer  £rom 
the  beginning'  were  appended  to  its  text  by  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  pestilent  volome  appeared,  it 
attracted  the  strong  censures  of  the  press,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  English  people,  and  thus  produced  a  disavowal  from 
Archbishop  Troy  of  his  having  had,  knowingly,  any  complicity 
in  the  issuing  of  it.  There  was  also  an  abortive  endeavour,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  0*Connell,  to  have  it  condemned  in  the  Catholic 
Board.  The  learned  gentleman — influenced,  as  he  subsequently 
acknowledged — by  a  fear  that  the  publication  might  prejudice  the 
Koman  Catholic  question  in  Parliament,  described  it  as  a  book 
which  taught  that  it  was  not  merely  permissible  but  ^  essential 
to  believe  that  it  was  lawful  to  murder  Protestants,*  and  that 
*  faith  might  be  innocently  broken  with  heretics — but  he  could 
not  prevsol  on  *  the  Board '  to  disavow  the  book.  For  a  time  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  disclaimer  of  Dr.  Troy  had  some  effect ; 
hut  in  1818  the  condemned  work  was  again  given  to  Roman 
'Catholic  readers,  in  a  manner  which  might  justly  be  called  clan- 
destine. 

The  perseverance  with  which  this  bad  book  was  circulated  is 
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no  trifling  matter.  There  was  no  scheme  of  invasion,  it  is  true, 
meditated  in  1816 ;  but  there  was  anoUier  scheme,  in  prepaca* 
tion  or  in  action,  still  more  odious  and  fcnrmidable.  The  Ribbon 
Society,  bound  by  oath  to  the  extirpation  of  Protestants — a 
Society  which  Lord  Plunkett  prosecuted  in  1822,  and  which,  tohen 
its  existence  and  its  purpose  had  become  notorious.  Dr.  Doyle,  made 
the  occasion  of  a  pastoral  address — was  preparing  for  a  work  of 
slaughter,  when  that  Bible,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
for  its  express  piurpose  to  convert  Englishmen  into  traitors,  was 
called  forth  from  obscurity  that  it  might  teach  its  perilous  doc- 
trines in  Ireland.  We  do  not  profess  to  find  correspondence 
where  coincidence  only  is  manifest ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
say — adopting,  not  inventing,  the  illustration — that  when  Cicero 
and  Roscius  essayed  their  respective  arts,  and  the  actor's  gestures 
responded  to  the  great  orator's  expressions,  the  harmony  could  not 
have  been  more  perfect  than  that  which  subsists  between  the  sen- 
timents manifested  by  the  annotators  of  Rheims  and  the  ruffians 
of  Ribbonism.* 

The  Protestant  clergy  were  now  aroused  into  action ;  and  the 
laity  in  various  instances  encouraged  and  aided  them.  The 
pulpit,  the  platform,  the  press,  were  employed  in  discussion  of 
the  great  questions  upon  which,  it  seemed,  all  hearts  were  set ; 
and,  instead  of  the  sullen  rancour  or  the  dull  indifference  with 
which  subjects  of  controversy  had  been  previously  regarded— 
as  if  exposure  to  sun  and  air  had  extracted  the  venom  from 
them,  they  were  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  *  stormy  cheer,'  in  which 
antagonists  became  friends.  Priests  who  shrank  from  such  con- 
flicts were  compelled  by  their  flocks  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
their  faith  ;t  and  some  of  them,  for  a  time  conspicuous  in  the 
contest,  renounced  by  and  by  the  errors  they  felt  to  be  inde- 
foisible.  Supernatural  aid  was  called  in.  The  bishops  Doyle 
and  Murray  proclaimed  marvels  wrought  at  the  intercessioa  of 

*  We  pass  over  this  topic  briefly.  The  history  connected  with  it  may  now  be 
studied  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Huntingdon,  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
M'Ghee  having  detailed  evidences  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Romish  canon  law  in 
Ireland,  a  requisition  most  respectably  signed  was  addressed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  praying  that  he  would  have  the  documents  referred  to  by  the  speaker 
carefully  exammed.  The  requisition  was  complied  with,  and  the  Report  has  been 
published,  with  the  verification  of  the  Cambridge  Vice-Chancellor — as  well  as  of  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  as 
respects  other  similar  documents  to  which  Mr.  M'Qhee  then  or  soon  after  referred. 
This  important  publication  is  named  at  the  head  of  our  article. 

t  *  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Connor,  You  did  not  attend  those  meetings  f — No,  I  did  not 
attend  them  at  all. — Could  you  trace  any  feeling  of  exasperation  resulting  from  those 
meetings  t — ^Yes,  the  people  found  fault  with  one  for  not  going  and  fighting  the  battle/ 
— Com.  Com.on  State  of  Irehmdy  1832.  The  meetings  sJluded  to  by  the  Rev.  witncM 
were  those  to  which  Capt.  Gordon  had  invited  the  people.  Anger  was  felt  against  the 
priest  who  declined  the  invitation,  not  against  the  giver  of  it.  In  many  instances  the 
priests  respected  the  wishes  of  their  flocks. 
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a  German  prince,  in  attestation  of  the  ezduflive  mission  of  their 
Church  ;  and  parodies  of  prophecy  were  put  in  circulation, 
predicting  not  (mly  the  downfall  of  the  Protestant  Estahlishment 
but  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  people.  All  this  was  vain. 
The  reports  of  miracles  were  carefully  examined,  the  impostures 
exposed,  and  the  trutii,  wherever  there  was  truth,  accounted 
for  from  natural  causes.  At  length  educated  Roman  Catholics 
b^an  to  intimate  that  the  wonders  were  too  empirical  for  the 
age,  or  not  executed  with  sufiBcient  dexterity.  The  miracles 
ceased.  As  to  the  prophecies,  time  tested  them.  1817,  1818, 
1821,  1825,  were,  each  in  its  turn,  named  as  the  year  which  was 
to  close  upon  Ireland  cleansed  of  heresy.  Dr.  Doyle,  when  the 
Ribbon  conspiracy  was  detected  in  1821,  warned  its  members 
against  the  interpretations  of  prophecy. that  had  betrayed  them, 
and  which,  he  fairly  said,  could  not  apply  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  they  were  carefully  to  distinguish  from  Lutheranism. 
1825  was  to  be,  then,  the  year ;  and,  when  much  of  it  had  passed 
away,  Mr.  O^Connell  put  back  for  four  years  more  the  shadow 
of  death,  dedariag  that,  if  the  prophecy  were  to  be  received  in  its 
popular  interpretation,  1829  was  to  be  the  date  of  its  fulfilment — 
still,  undoubtedly,  a  noticeable  date  I 

During  all  this  time  the  cause  of  the  New  Reformation  had 
been  growing — without  attracting  much  notice  in  high  quarters — 
through  the  influence  of  Scriptural  schools  and  the  unostent»- 
tions  exertions  of  the  clergy.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  power 
of  the  Established  Church,  as  an  instrument  to  difiuse  truth,  has 
been  greatly  augmented  since  the  Union — the  number  of  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Churches  in  Ireland  having  been  in  1700,  492; 
in  1800,  626;  in  1830,  1100;  in  1848,  1354.  The  parochial 
clergy  had  been  proportionally  augmented  in  number,  and  had 
partaken  largely  in  the  improvement  which  has  been  experienced 
throughout  the  empire.  The  present  venerated  Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland,  by  his  own  act  (cordially  acquiesced  in  by  the  other 
heads  of  the  Church),  haid  abolished  the  vice  of  pluralities — and 
thus  the  evil  of  absenteeism  ceased  to  be  felt.  In  fact,  while  the 
State  was  legislating  and  governing  as  if  the  sway  of  Romanism 
were  to  be  a  permanent  infliction  on  Ireland,  the  rightful  Church 
of  that  country  had  been  reforming  itself,  and  recruiting  its  energies 
for  the  great  work  of  deliverance  which  it  is  now  accomplishing. 
The  first  decisive  evidence  of  an  altered  spirit  was  afforded  in  the 
spread  of  Scriptural  education.  In  1812  there  were  six  hundred 
schools  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  four  thousand  in 
which  they  were  not  read.  In  1826  the  schools  in  general  had  inr 
creased  to  eleven  thousand,  and  in  six  thousand  of  these  Scripture 
was  avowedly  read — while  in  more  than  three  thousand  Scripture 
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had  not  'been  introdnoed— and  theie  were  two  thmtsand  from  whi<^ 
fw  answers  were  returned  to  ihe  query  whether  the  schools  were  or 
were  not  Bariptural,  Every  circumstanoe  justified  the  persuasion 
that  ^e  Bible  was  read  in  this  laftler  class  of  schools,  but  that  ihe 
masters  or  mistvesses  were  reluctant  to  make  the  avowal.  The 
war  which  the  Priests  opened  against  this  prospering  system  ot 
Scriptural  education  introduced  a  new  and  powerful  principle  into 
iioB  oontrover^.  In  many  an  instance,  when  the  alternative  was 
iiffered  to  withdraw  from  the  'Church  of  Rome  or  from  the  school, 
parents  said  their  children  must  be  instructed,  and  they  would 
fimforaoe  the  side  of  those  who  gave  them  education. 

It  was  thus  the  movement  commenced  in  1827  at  Askeaton — 
where  the  present  Dean  of  Ardagh,  Dr.  Richard  Murr^,  was 
then  incumbent ;  *  but  even  within  that  year  it  became  generaL 
No  province  was  without  its  scenes  of  stirring  interest — scarcely 
a  county  without  its  list  of  conversions.  The  history  of  that 
memorable  year  occupied  a  striking  paper  in  the  British  Critic 
for  January,  1828.  The  number  of  converts  made  publicly 
known,  in  1827,  up  to  the  montii  of  September,  was  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  article  was  written,  we 
believe,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millar,  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  author  of  that  valuable  work,  ^History  Philoso- 
phically Considered.'  The  report  of  ^lis  accomplished  divine, 
carefrdly  compiled  from  communications  which  he  courted  in  every 
port  of  the  country,  was  remarkable  . for  the  sobriety  of  its  tone. 
The  progress  made  in  1828  has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  so 
accurately  ascertained,  but  we  have  ground  far  believing  that  it 
exceeded  even  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  troth,  the  failure 
attendant  on  the  Hohenlohc  mirades  and  the  Pastorini  prophecies 
Beemed  to  have  brought  disaster  on  the  cause  liiat  had  recourse 
to  them.  Two  or  three  years  more  might  bave  very  seriously 
tinned  the  ranks  of  Romanism;  but  that  at  best  perilous — 
certainly  ill-timed  and  ill-managed — experiment,  the  measure  of 
1829,  which  seemed  to  have  in  it  the  essence  of  a  miracle,  and 
to  be  the  expected  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  changed  the  character 
of  the  struggle. 

It  will  be  said  that  if  a  real  conviction  had  been  created 

*  The  then  Bisbop  of  Limerick  was  so  hopeless  of  a  beueficial  result  from  Dr. 
Mnrray's  labours,  that  he  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  peril  to  which  he  was 
•txpotbg  himself,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  oonntry ;  but  when  he  learned  the  actual 
result  of  this  pious  minister's  exertions,  saw  how  he  was  loved  among  tiie  people,  and 
how  his  work  prospered,  he  frankly  avowed  his  altered  feelings.  His  Lordship  bad 
arranged  to  visit  Askeaton  Church,  and  preach  to  the  converts,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  the  visitation  which  disabled  him  for  active  daty. — See  that  interestiog  volnnw 
(now  inasecond  edition),  theLifeand  Correspondence  of  John  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
by  (he  Rev.  C.  Foster,  D.D. — The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Bishop*a 
illnev  was  represented  throoghoot  Papal  Ireland  ns  ajudgmmt. 
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and  diffused,  no  political  incident  could  have  prevented  the 
avowal  of  it ;  and  it  is  true,  that,  were  minds  influenced  only  hy 
pore  reason  and  faith,  actions  would  be  thus  simple.  But,  it 
must  be  admitted,  many  elements  combine  in  the  arguments  by 
which  controversy  is  decided,  and  the  outward  success  of  a 
poKk  has  ever  had  at  least  its  due  power  in  influencing  men  to  pro- 
fess it  When  the  two  Statesmen  most  especially  familiar  to  the 
public  mind  as  opposed  to  the  Romish  'daims,  were  found  setting 
aside  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  English  people,  coercing 
— ^it  was  said  at  the  time,  and  we  now  know  how  truly — the 
royal  will,  and  breaking  up  a  great  party,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
into  efiect  what  they  had  so  long  withstood ;  and  when  they  acted 
thus,  avowedly,  not  because  they  thought  their  new  course  was 
either  just  or  wise  in  the  abatiact,  but  because,  from  the  state  of 
forties^  they  Tc^mrded  concessit  as  inevitable— it  was  not  won- 
derful that  those  for  whom  this  success  had  been  achieved 
thought  the  hour  at  hand  when  Protestantism  was  indeed  to  be 
cast  down  in  Ireland  for  evec 

For  a  time  there  was  a  ^  horrid  stillness.'  It  was  as  if ,  in  a 
battle,  some  vast  magazine  had  been  suddenly  blown  up,  and  the 
annies  stood  at  pause  until  the  shock  should  have  subsided. 

RcHnanism  soon  resumed  its  activities — and  it  had  now  attained 
a  vantage-ground  from  which  it  became  practicable  to  alter 
the  direction  of  its  movements.  The  contest  had  previously 
been  urged  on  two  subjects  intelligible  to  all — the  right  to  read 
God's  word,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  On  these  the 
Protestants  had  a  dear  advantage.  Freedom  of  Scripture  was 
now  loudly  prodaimed  by  the  Priesthood.  They  appealed  to 
the  hct  that  the  Douay  Bibk  was  open  to  their  people.  The 
right  of  private  judgment,  though  for  some  time  disputed,  was 
ako  conoeded  in  the  end — the  champions  retreating  upon  the 
obiue  of  the  right;  and  in  that  position  Protestants  Idft  them 
unmolested.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  controversy  up  to  the 
year  1829.  The  issue  was  virtual  Protestantism — an  issue  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  those  who  came  out  of  the 
Church  of  JSome^  but  by  the  .power  also  of  the  new  element  intro^ 
duced  into  it.  Romanism  acknowledging  the  right  to  read  the 
Bible  and  to  exerdse,  with  due  restrictions,  man's  privilege  of 
reason,  could  not  have  long  maintained  a  separate  existence  in 
the  same  country  with  our  Protestantism.  To  expel  this  dement 
of  diange,  and  to  overthrow  the  agency  by  which  it  had  been 
foioed  upon  her,  was  the  object  to  which  Rome  now  totis  viribus 
addressed  herself.  And  her  first  essay  was  very  dextrous— or  else 
she  obtained  a  random  success  '  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'  The 
EmBuwipaiian  Act  gave  the  Irish  Romanist  party  a  direct  and 
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important  weight  and  power — which  was  further  increased  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  The  British  Government  was  influenced  to  with- 
draw its  support  from  schools  in  which  the  Scriptures — in  the 
authorised  or  in  the  Roman  Catholic  version — were,  of  necessity, 
read  during  hours  when  the  children  were  required  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  to  patronize  schools  wherein,  during  the  same  hours, 
the  Scriptures,  in  whatever  version,  were  interdicted.  The  ad- 
vantage thus  won  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  granted  to  her 
by  the  legislature ; — nor  was  authority  for  it  to  be  found  in  the 
terms  or  the  spirit  of  that  well-known  l^ter  which  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  National  System.  It  was  given  onlj 
by  a  rule  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education — ^a  rule,  however, 
which  was  soon  found  to  have  the  efifect  of  law.  It  gave  a  double 
advantage  to  Rome — adopting  her  principle  on  tibe  subject  of 
Scripture,  and  causing  a  disastrous  separation  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  Established  Chiurch. — We  have  often  signified  our 
regret  that  the  Irish  clergy  could  not  reconcile  it  to  their  sense 
of  duty  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  National  Schools ; — 
expressing  the  opinion  of  many  reflecting  laymen  in  Ireland  itself 
that,  under  theur  management,  the  schools  would  improve,  and 
become  instruments  of  much  good.  The  reply  of  the  Clergy  is, 
that — even  putting  out  of  view  their  conscientious  objections  to 
the  principle  of  the  National  System — prudential  considerations 
would  have  justified  their  adoption  of  a  diiBferent  course.  They  say 
that  the  abandonment,  by  the  Government  and  Legislature,  of  the 
Kildare  Place  System  taught  what  was  to  be  expected  whenever 
the  National  System  should  become  unacceptable  to  the  priests. 
It  was  their  opposition  which  caused  the  overthrow  of  a  system 
confessedly  approved  by  the  people,  and  faithfully  administered. 
Similar  opposition  would  have  similar  success  against  the  National 
System — and  the  improvement  which  sanguine  men  looked  for 
in  the  new  schools  would  be  the  signal  for  so  opposing  them. 
In  a  word,  the  clergy  were  persuaded  that  any  compromise  of 
principle  on  their  part  could,  after  all,  bring  no  assurance  of  an 
abiding  recompence.  We  always  did  justice  to  their  motives 
— though  we  thought  their  views,  what  experience  has  now- 
proved  them  to  be,  short-sighted.  Rome  will  never  tolerate 
education.  Education  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  free  reading  of 
the  Scripture — and  that  is  incompatible  with  her  very  existence. 
She  never  will,  but  as  a  blind  and  a  delusion,  consent  that  her 
children  should  learn  to  read — no  matter  what  book — on  the  same 
bench  with  a  Protestant  class.  Our  Protestant  clergy  need  not  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  proposed  union  of  the  two  religions  in  the 
National  Schools.  Rome  would  either  keep  away,  or,  if  she  came, 
there  was  pro  tanto  an  end  of  Rome  I    The  national  grant  would 
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soon  have  fallen,  without  any  cflFort  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  to 
the  exclusive  support  of  the  Scriptural  education. 

By  this  series  of  errors  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  had  gained  apparently  a  great  advantage. 
To  have  won  from  England  the  adoption  of  their  principle  re- 
specting Scripture — that  very  principle  which  is  the  distinguishing 
iniquity  of  their  apostacy — was  a  grand  trophy  ;  and  to  alienate 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  ministers  of  our  Church  from  the  favour 
of  Government,  and  narrow  very  prejudicially  the  scope  within 
which  its  ecclesiastical  patronage  would  be  exercised,  was,  as  they 
imagined,  to  have  gained  protection  against  many  a  powerful 
antagcmist.  They,  however,  were  mistaken.  Our  Irish  clergy, 
in  their  suffering  protest  for  the  honour  of  Scripture,  were  per- 
haps as  powerful  as  they  had  been  in  days  of  external  prosperity. 
The  conversions  did  not  cease.  *'  Emancipation '  had  fallen  like  a 
great  rock  into  the  stream  and  checked  its  flow  ;  but  the  waters 
fonned  a  new  channel  at  its  base,  and  went  on  their  free  way 
again. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  most  attracted  attention  when  the 
Scriptural  system  of  education  was  about  to  lose  the  support  of 
Government  was  an  Address,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholics,  praying  that  the  grant  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
might  not  be  withdrawn.  It  was  prepared  in  Kingscourt,  and 
was  signed  by  more  than  three  thousand  masters  and  scholars  in 
the  schools  of  the  Irish  Society.  We  must  give  one  passage 
from  this  Address : — 

*  In  our  humble  sphere  of  life,  mingling  daily  with  that  numerous 
peasantry  of  which  we  form  a  part,  we  have  more  sure  means  to 
ascertain  the  real  sentiments  of  that  peasantry,  relative  to  Scriptural 
education,  than  any  member  of  Government.  We,  therefore,  most 
truly  and  solemnly  declare  that  the  Irish  peasantry  in  general  are 
sincerely  and  zealously  attached  to  the  Scriptures ;  that,  instead  of 
objecting  to  send  their  children  to  Bible  schools,  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  Bible  beine  read  in  a  school  will  induce  many  to  prefer 
that  school.' — History  of  the  Irish  Society^  by  H.  J.  M.  Mason,  LL.D. 
Dublin,  1844. 

If  discountenance  could  have  frozen  the  Protestants  into  inaction, 
their  cause  would  not  have  prospered.  War  was  waged  against 
the  properties  and  persons  of  our  clergy — ^until  Insurance  offices 
declined  to  grant  policies  on  their  lives.  The  Ribbon  Confederacy 
— (alive  and  stirring  under  new  names) — ^notified  its  resolution  to 
keep  down  ^  heresy."  Scripture  Readers  were  pursued  with  ruthless 
vi<4ence — their  protectors  shared  in  the  peril.  One  fanatic,  made 
amenable  to  justice,  boasted  on  the  scafifold  that  he  was  not  to 
blame  for  failing  in  one  of  his  devout  undertakings.    His  aim 
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had  been  trne- — and  if  the  BiUe  in  the  purposed  victim's  pocket 
intercepted  the  slugs,  he,  the  pious  ruffian,  was  not  accountable. 
Men  of  this  stamp  did  their  work  so  efEectuall  j  that  at  one  time, 
and  for  no  brief  space,  intelligence  of  three  murders  on  an  averagss 
peached  Dublin  Castle  every  two  days.  Menaces  were  scattered 
abroad  where  the  assassin  was  less  Ukdy  to  follow  his  yocaticm 
with  impunity — ^the  signal  of  the  lighted  turf  spread  alarm 
throughout  all  Ireland — fri«idly  warnings  c(Hiveyed  to  Piotestant* 
to  show  themselves  in  Romish  chapels  and  make  pecuniary 
offerings  to  the  priests — conspiracies,  also,  to  swear  away  in 
Courts  of  Justice  the  lives  of  faithful  men,  concocted  with 
diabolical  ingenuity,  and  in  some  instances  only  baffled  by  what 
we  must  call  marvellous  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence — 
combined  to  form  a  system  of  warfare  and  persecution  such  as 
never  yet  was  canied  into  effect,  unless  in  a  country  where 
barbarism  and  bigotry  were  found  co^existing  with  the  worst  vices 
of  civilization. 

Such  were  the  agencies  (which  may  be  for  form's  sake  termed 
lawless)  at  work  in  the  cause  of  Rome.  What  was  the  course 
pursued  by  the  constituted  authorities  ?  We  will  not  dwell  upon 
it.  A  majority  iixmi  Ireland  had  tinned  the  balance  of  votes  in 
the  Commons — had  broken  up  two  administrations^  and  dictated 
terms  of  agreement  to  the  adventurous  undertakers  that  suc- 
ceeded ;  law  and  authority  were  not  verted  to  protect  conscience 
or  the  liberty  which  order  loves.  The  good  which  has  followed 
so  much  suffering  is  ascribable  to  something  better  than  the 
influence  of  human  governments.  Under  all  the  horrors  of  their 
unshielded  condition  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
connexion  with  the  various  Protestant  Societies,,  or  independently, 
continued  to  labour  on  ; — and  the  result  is  now  before  the 
empire. 

The  hope  which  has  thus  brightened  around  our  way  is  vouch- 
safed at  a  time  of  trial.  The  papal  nominee's  great  Association 
has  proclaimed  its  designs  ;  and  we  avow  our  conviction  that, 
*  if  England  to  herself  be  true,'  it  is  weU  that  the  power  and 
purpose  of  a  hostile  faction  should  have  been  so  banded  together 
and  openly,  under  such  authority,  armyed  against  the  Constitu- 
tion. Rinuccini  was  not  a  more  inauspicious  boon  to  Ireland  in 
the  days  of  Charles  I.,  than  Monsignor  Culien  in  ours ;  but  the 
time  when  the  Italian  Prince  came  down  upon  the  land  was  better 
chosen  for  evil.  The  intrusive  Prelate's  Association  proposes  to 
itself  a  bold  enterprise,  and  beats  up  for  recruits  wherever 
various  discontents  have  disquieted  and  embittered  the  minds  of 
men.  Its  defensive  system  is  an  aggressive  one.  It  proposes  to 
break  down  the  muniments  of  property — confiscating,  as  it  were, 
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Preleataiit  potsesskitis.  It  jmposes  to  destroy  the  Church  Est»- 
Ukfameot — disdosing  the  nuUitj  of  those  sworn  engagements 
which  woe  agfsed  to  as  security  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
vhich  ue  stiU  renewed  by  members  of  Parliament  and  their  con* 
a&taenti.  It  pcoposes  to  assail  the  Crown  in  its  most  vital  pre* 
nfiUife,  and  to  arrogate  to  the  prohibited  titles  and  distinctions 
of  s  £oixign  pciest  the  eminence  of  dignity  granted  to  fayoored. 
aibjecti  by  th«  Royal  Majesty  of  EnglaxuL  Agamst  Thrpoe, 
Chuch,  Property,  the  Cath<dic  Defence  Association  pronounces 
(fen,  and  what  with  the  usual  audacity  it  calls  *  constitutional  * 
WM.  We  repeat — we  do  not  regret  this  bold  defiance,  nor  do  we 
dzead  the  issue.  It  has  entirely  changed  many  opinions  long 
&roaraUe  to  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
b  hai,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  considecably  modified 
oorewow 

Our  conviction  is,  that  the  Popish  Schism  in  Ireland  has  n«rer 
jel  been  judged  of  in  its  proper  character,  nor  tried  by  its 
merits.  A  vagoe  notion  has  spreeul  itself  abroad,  that  the  Church 
of  Borne  is  virtually  ^  Church  of  Ireland : — that  the  mass  of 
the  pec^le  love  and  honour  it,  and  that  for  their  sakes  the  State 
oics  it  deference  and  support.  Further,  it  haa  been  continually 
iwrted,  and  the  assertiim  has  too  largely  passed  without  rebuke, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  existing  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic 
HI  that  country  were  wrested  from  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Light,  however,  is  beginning  now  to 
hieak  in  upon  these  long-4YK>ted  misconceptions.  It  is  already 
koown  to  evearj  man  who  investigates  historical  evidence,  that  no 
nek  confiseaticm  or  diversion  of  revenues  took  place.  The  Irish 
CJmidi,  as  &en  established,  cuxevted  the  Reformation^  and  ac- 
<»Riiag^y  retained  Us  revenues.  This  is  part  of  the  answer :  the 
other  part  is  more  important.  The  Church  of  Rome,  no  less  tinan 
^  Church  of  England,  underwent  at  that  epoch  a  signal  revo- 
latioii.  It  cannot,  as  respects  what  every  statesman  must  connder 
to  be  of  the  first  importance,  be  identified  with  the  Irish  Church 
^  the  period  preceding  the  Reformation.  As  no  man  can  hold  a 
^nag  in  our  CluuDch  who  does  not  assent  to  the  Book  of  Common 
PnjFer,  so^  since  A«n.  1564 — but  only  einee  t/ien — no  Romanist 
pneit  can  retain  a  benefice  anywhere  without  swearing  to  the 
Cised  of  Pins  IV.  Here  lies  the  point  The  adjustment  of 
■evcniie  whidi  took  place  in  Ireland  was,  in  fact,  not  a  transfer  of 
poisessions  &om  an  old  Church  to  a  new  one— but  an  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  old  Church,  and  a  protection  of  them  against 
the  demands  of  that  newly-formed  system  which  chose  to  appro- 
priate an  ancient  title.  The  Pope  claimed  for  his  new  Church 
aad     himself^  that  no  ecclesiastic  should  hold  possessions,  who 
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would  not  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
profession  of  faith.  An  oath,  never  proposed  or  framed  until  the 
year  1564,  the  British  throne  and  Church  resisted ;  and  because 
they  retained  their  possessions  without  adopting  a  new  creed  or 
taking  an  oath  of  allepance  to  a  foreign  power^  Irish  ecclesiastics 
are  charged  with  seizmg  upon  the  revenues  of  their  predecessors. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  obligations  imposed  in  the  Creed  of 
Pius  IV.,  although  new  in  point  of  form,  were  old  as  matter  of 
fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Anglican  articles  and  service — 
but  with  this  difference — the  assertion  as  affecting  our  Church 
would  be  true ;  on  the  part  of  Romanism  it  would  be  a  daring 
falsehood.  The  great  articles  of  the  Creed  of  Pius  are  those 
which  regard  the  Bible  and  the  Decrees  of  Councils — and  these 
had  never  been  promulgated  in  any  form,  in  any  branch  of  the 
Church,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  before  their  appearance  in 
fatal  1564! 

The  other  fallacy  to  which  wc  alluded  has  had  a  not  less 
pernicious  influence.  It  is  assumed  that  the  religion  of  the  priests 
and  people  is  the  same^  and  power  has  been  given  to  the  priest- 
hood because  of  the  millions  who  are  imagined  to  believe  in 
their  religion.  Where  the  name  is  one,  it  is  natural  to  think 
their  faith  the  same.  This,  however,  we  take  leave  to  saj  dis- 
tinctly, is  not  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  To  a  vast  ex- 
tent, the  multitudes  boasted  of  by  the  priests  are  ignorant  of 
the  dominant  peculiarities  of  the  Papal  Church.  Until  the  year 
1825,  when  a  Parliamentary  Committee  made  it  public,  we 
believe  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  was  as  little  known  amoag  those 
who  all  (it  was  said  by  one  of  their  bishops)  believed  in  it^  as 
the  Talmud ;  and  even  at  this  day,  were  it  not  for  the  exertions 
of  Protestant  controversialists,  we  are  persuaded  its  doctrines 
would  be  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  genius  of  the  Vatican  organizes  the  three  or  the  five 
thousand  who  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  ^body  ;  the  genius  loci 
has  hitherto  furnished  the  millions  who  gave  that  body  conse^ 
quence;  nor  has  England  ever  made  a  persevering  exertion  to 
dissolve  this  alliance,  but  has  contented  herself  with  legislating  m 
governing  for  the  necessity  of  the  hour,  under  paroxysms,  as  it 
were,  of  austerity  and  indulgence.  It  became,  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Court  ol 
Home  to  hold  the  Papists  of  Ireland  in  a  state  in  which  they  nuul 
be  regarded  as  foreigners,  if  not  enemies,  by  the  Crown.  In  tbc 
reign  of  James  I.  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  condemned  at  Rome. 
All  Irishmen  were  forbidden  to  take  it — and  ecclesiastics  omt- 
victed  of  treason,  to  whom  pardon  was  offered  if  they  wocdc] 
swear  that  the  Pope  had  not  the  power  to  depose  sovereigns  Ibi 
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heresy,  implored,  in  vain,  permission  to  make  this  declaration ; 
their  piteous  supplication  was  received  with  cold  cruelty,  and 
they  died  on  the  scaflTold.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  a  de- 
daretion  of  allegiance  was  circulated  for  signature,  under  the 
anspices  of  Ormond,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  moderate  eccle- 
siastics: it  too  was  condemned  at  Rome,  and  the  project  was 
discomfited.  Under  Queen  Anne,  George  II.,  and  George  III., 
^orts  were  made  to  bring  Roman  Catholics  within  the  con- 
stitution, by  administering  to  them  an  oath  in  conformity  with 
tke  principles  they  professed;  and  the  prohibition  of  Rome  pre- 
vailed in  every  instance  against  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves.  At  length,  at  an  advanced  period 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  (perhaps  when  the  influence  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  had  declined),  the  gentry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion  in  Ireland  took  the  oath — the  clergy  to  a  very  great 
extent  adopted  the  same  course  of  prudence  and  propriety ;  and 
although  Rome  to  this  hour  has  never  given  an  express  sanction 
to  the  oath — while  incidents  elsewhere  indicate  that  the  Papal 
law  has  not  become  more  indulgent  to  such  professions — the 
oath  continues  to  be  taken  without  hesitation  in  Ireland,  by  people, 
and  priests,  and  bishops — with,  it  is  reported,  the  soUtary  ex- 
ception of  Archbishop  Cullen. 

An  allusion  has  been  made  to  incidents  in  other  quarters.  We 
may  note  in  particular  the  affair  of  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  who 
was,  in  1835,  invited  to  take  his  place  at  the  Council  Board  of 
that  dependency,  and  who,  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Rome, 
declmed  the  oath  of  qualification.  On  the  19th  of  December  in 
that  year,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  Beretti,  thus  responded 
to  the  Bishop's  letter  of  the  preceding  May : 

'  The  form  of  oath  having  been  examined,  it  is  found  that  it  is  not 
approvable  by  the  Holy  See^  and  that  it  never  has  been  approved  of: — 
and  likewise  the  resolution  taken  by  Monsignor  Quarantotti— whose 
letter,  written  as  Vice-Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  on  the  16th  of 
Fehmary,  1814,  to  Monsignor  Poynter,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pope 
from  his  See,  was  alleged  in  support  of  that  form — has  not  been  ap- 
proved of.' 

What  follows  from  this  announcement  that  the  qualification 
oath  of  Roman  Catholics  is  not  approvable  by  the  Holy  See? 
One  of  two  things.  The  oath  is  worthless  as  a  security  to  the 
State — or  else  they  who  swear  it  are  not  in  communion  with  Rome. 
Both  these  results  may  follow,  and  Romanism  in  this  Empire 
may  be  rent  in  twain.  The  Irish  party  succeeded  in  their  deter- 
mination that  the  oath  should  be  sworn.  The  Papal  party  may 
straggle  sore  to  render  the  disapproved  engagement  a  nullity. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  empire,  of  Ireland  especially,  are 
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<m  their  trial.  Dr.  Cullen's  Defence  AMociation  i^peatB  to  tiie 
oonstitnencies  and  their  representatives.  The  oaths  ef  aUeg^anoe 
make  also  their  appeal.  The  answer  to  both  will  be  setuniKsd  bj 
the  now  near  general  election. 

We  have  seen  an  Irish  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
avail  itself  of  the  state  of  parties  so  as  to  acquire  a  p^iloos 
influence.  We  have  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  hd  that 
the  British  Government  has  exercised  a  similar  power  over 
Romanism.  It  was  at  the  side  of  the  Irish  party  tcken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  Jirst  taken;  of  late  years  it  has  given  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Papal  party,  and  must  take  its  full  shaie  of 
responsibility  accordingly.  A  negociation  recently  brought  to 
light,  will  iUnstrate  our  meaning.  The  abortive  and  monitoiy 
issue  of  the  Maltese  enterprise,  it  might  be  thought,  would  have 
protected  the  Crown  against  a  r^etition  ef  it ;  but  it  is  actually 
true,  confessed,  and  boasted,  that  the  late  Government  offered  to  a 
Popish  Archbishop  the  rank,  office,  and  opportunities  of  a  Privy 
Counsellor  in  Ireland.  While  this  omtinued  matter  of  rumour 
merely,  we  had  the  charity  to  disbelieve  it ;  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  while  we  write,  all  has  been  settled  by  Lord 
John  Russell's  reply  to  a  question  of  the  member  for  Armagh, 
Sir  Wm.  Vomer.  The  noble  ex-Premier's  words,  as  reported, 
were — 

^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  t^t  the  feet  repeated  by  the  hon* 
baronet  is  ^bstandally  correct ;  but  I  should  have  hesitated  naking 
that  admission  had  I  not  been  called  upon  formally  to  avow  it.  It  wa» 
proposed  to  the  late  archbishop  [Dr.  Murray  of  Dublin]  to  take  a  seat 
at  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  and  the  archbishop  declined  to  accept 
it.  Sir,  I  can  only  say  that  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  make  that 
proposal,  which  I  did  through  Lord  Besborough,  and  I  much  r^retted 
at  the  time  that  it  was  not  accepted  by  a  prelate  whose  character  t 
esteemed  and  whose  memory  I  revere.' 

We  might  ask  why  the  Noble  Lord,  who  took  the  step  with 

*  great  satisfaction,'  avowed  it  with  *  hesitation,*  and  only  on  a 

*  formal  call.'  But  let  this  pass — the  act  itself  is  the  important 
thing.  *  Nos  facimus — Deam.'  These  are  the  indulgences  by  which 
we  make  Romanism  mighty,  and  these  the  prostrations  by  which 
we  invite  her  to  scorn  us.  With  such  indications  of  the  secret 
good  will  or  the  craven  spirit  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  guid^ 
them,  how  could  *the  Durham  letter'  excite  in  the  hearts  oi 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  any  feelings  but  those  of  indignatiod 
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by  feudal  engagements  to  the  Pope,  to  accept  the  dignity  and 
power  of  Piivj  Counsellor  in  Ireland,  and  thus  to  share  in  the 
knowledge  of  secrets  which  it  deeply  concerned  the  interests  of 
the  Crown  that  he  should  keep^  and  which  his  feudal  oath  to  the 
Pope  bound  him  to  reveal.  This  was  a  madness  or  a  mystery  in 
the  noble  Lord,  which,  viewing  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  more  affronting  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
fraught  with  more  peril  to  the  State,  than  the  intrusion  of  my 
Lord  Cardinal  into  Westminster. 

A  word  or  two  more  on  the  Malta  documents.  In  the  Cardinal 
Secretary's  reply  to  the  Bishop's  application,  it  is  said,  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope,  that  the  letter  of  Quarantotti  to  Archbishop 
jPoynter  *  had  never  been  approved.^  It  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  letter  had  been  disavowed.  There  were  two 
parties  at  the  time  among  the  Romanists  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — one  willing  that  the  Crown  should  satisfy  itself  of  the 
loyalty  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops — the  other  would  deny  such 
satisfaction.  The  aristocracy  and  the  educated,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bishops,  were  predominantly  with  the  former 
party — the  latter  was  that  through  which  Mr.  O'Connell  came 
into  power,  and  which  he  afterwards  wielded  with  so  much  dex- 
terity. This  latter  party  delegated  two  bishops  to  visit  Rome 
and  intercede  with  the  Pope.  They  were  successful  in  their 
diplomacy,  and  in  compliance  with  their  remonstrances  Quaran- 
totti's  Rescript  was  ^  set  aside.'  The  bishops  who  thus  defeated 
the  party  favourable  to  British  rule  were  Dr.  Milner,  long  since 
dead,  and  that  same  Dr.  Murray  whom  our  Whig  Government 
invited  to  the  Privy  Council  —  that  Dr.  Murray  whom  Roche- 
Amand  professes  to  have  seen  received  as  a  Jesuit  at  Mont 
Rouge* — the  same  who  avowedly  introduced  Jesuit  influence 
into  Maynooth — who  was  patron  of  the  Complete  Theology  of 
Dens — whose  reply  to  the  imputation  of  bemg  *at  heart  an 
ardent  repealer '  had  more  of  acknowledgment  in  it  than  denial. 
— Such  was  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Pope  whom  Lord  John 
Russell  delighted  to  honour. 

The  spirit  which  dictated  such  demonstrations  as  this  did 
not  prevail  in  the  British  cabinet  at  the  time  when  Roman 
Catholics  insisted  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  taken  ; 
although,  to  say  truth,  it  soon  began  to  make  its  presence  dis- 
cernible. When  the  oath  was  taken,  the  whole  composite  body 
of  Romanism  became  comprehended  within  the  British  constitu- 
don,  and  it  was  for  the  State  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
its  privileges  should  be  granted  to  the  new  members,  and  on  what 

*  Memoires  d'un  Jeune  J^suite^  chap.  zxir.  p.  273. 
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conditions.  The  first  great  trial  of  strength  or  skill  between 
the  Irish  and  Papal  parties,  on  which  the  Government  was  to 
pronounce,  arose  out  of  the  mom^tous  question  of  education. 
The  Catholic  Committee,  in  the  year  1794,  had  arranged  a  plan 
of  education  which  was,  it  is  understood,  to  be  liberal  in  its  spirit 
and  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  It  was  to  offer  its  benefits  to 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  to  those  who  prepared 
themselves  for  other  walks  of  life — nay,  it  was  to  be  open  to 
Protestants.  But  while  this  scheme  was  rapidly  approaching 
completion — its  contrivers,  moreover,  having  all  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  approved  of  it — a  negociation  had 
been  opened  with  the  Government  from  which  the  laity  were 
excluded — ^and  the  end  was  abandonment  of  the  project  which 
the  Catholic  Committee  bad  devised,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth. 

Thus,  if  in  1774  the  Irish  party  had  a  triumph  in  the  matter 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  Papacy  had  its  revenge  in  1795  in 
t  the  no  less  important  matter  of  education.  The  choice  rested  in 
each  case  with  the  British  Government  how  success  should  be 
awarded.  At  the  former  period  there  were  clear  signs  that  delay 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  political  interests  of  the  Irish  party, 
and  they  determined  to  endure  no  farther  martyrdom  for  tenets 
which  they  did  not  hold.  In  the  latter  case,  the  State  was  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  a  domestic  education  for  Irish  priests  would 
have  its  advantages,  and  thus  the  Papal  party  won  its  prize. 
Under  the  fostering  policy  of  Jeroboam,  it  was  said,  the  native 
soil  would  yield  a  Romanism  of  milder  type  than  might  others 
wise  be  imported,  with  an  admixture  of  continental  vices  and 
virulence.  This  was  the  reason  of  State — and  show — for  the 
erection  of  Maynooth.  The  private  reason  was — if  we  may  credit 
Dr.  M'Nevin  and  Mr.  Emmitt — that  the  Romish  bishops  paid 
for  it  by  a  complimentary  address  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Recent 
events  have  rendered  the  report  of  such  a  traffic  not  wholly 
incredible.  The  free  trade  in  opinion  which  admits  of  it  is 
certainly  more  convenient  to  a  party  than  beneficial  to  the 
country — a  trade  which  could  set  up  Maynooth  to  purchase  from 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  a  complimentary  address  to  one  Lord 
Lieutenant — and,  through  the  agency  of  Government-officials  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  could  smuggle  five  hundred  stand  of  arms 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dublin  Orangemen,  to  buy  off  an  address 
of  remonstrance  with  which  those  stubborn  loyalists  threatened 
another. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  Majmooth  endowment  or  establish- 
ment, apart  from  its  accessories,  we  do  not  at  all  desire  to  pre- 
judge the  decision  which  must  ere  long  be  pronoimced.   We  have 
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jntrodnced  it  for  one  purpose  onl  j — as  it  serves  to  make  manifest 
two  interests  in  the  Irish  alliance.  The  Papal  partj,  by  what- 
ever means,  defeated  the  Irish  one  in  the  choice  of  an  educa^ 
tional  system.  Let  us  ask  —  how  has  the  vanquished  party 
retaliated? 

In  the  voluminous  Report  on  Maynooth  prepared  in  1826, 
there  is  not  a  page,  perhaps,  more  instructive  than  that  which 
records  the  contributions  to  the  College  made  from  private 
sources.  Some  few  Roman  Catholics  bestowed  donations  upon 
it  between  1795  and  1814.  According  to  a  Report,  signed  by 
the  rice-president  of  Maynooth,  on  Nov.  27, 1826,  they  amounted 
in  all  to  4456/.  14«.  3rf. ;  and  the  return  testifies  that  two  of  these 
donations — one  of  654/.,  another  of  622/.  4*.  Id, — were  from 
England*  From  1814^0  1826  vjot  a  single  donation  had  been 
given.  For  the  nineteen  years  that  followed,  if  we  may  judge 
from  representations  made  by  those  who  introduced  the  Endow- 
ment Bill,  it  was  equally  neglected  ;  and,  had  not  the  State  come 
to  its  aid,  must  have  speedily  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  its 
financial  embarrassments.  During  those  latter  years  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  contributed  from  10,000/.  to  30,000/. 
per  annum  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell ;  and  they 
suffered  the  CoU^fe  in  which  their  priests  were  educated  to  sink 
into  that  disgraceful  squalor  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  described 
and  adopted  it.  A  fact  like  this,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be 
no  trivial  indication  of  popular  spirit  and  feeling.  But  it  is  far 
from  standing  alone.  The  truth  is  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  since  the  Revolution — perhaps  we  might  have  said  since 
the  Reformation — have  never  been  parties  to  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  ministration  of  a  Papal  Clergy  could  be  assured  to 
them. 

We  shall  be  told  of  the  liberality  with  which  they  provide, 
voluntarily,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  actual  clergy ;  and  be 
asked  how  this  can  be  accounted  for  except  by  the  iirfluence  of 
genuine  faith  and  devotion  ? — Let  us  ask  in  reply,  why  it  is  more 
necessary  to  infer  belief  in  Papal  dogmas  from  the  support  given 
to  those  who  have  been  educated  to  teach  them,  than  to  find 
approval  of  those  dogmas  in  the  provision  which  the  Imperial 
Government  makes  that  five  hundred  young  men  shall  be 
induced  by  an  ample  pecuniary  remuneration  to  prepare  them- 
sdves  for  the  same  career?  As  respects  the  educated  Romanists 
—  to  say  nothing  of  strong  motives  of  immediate  political 
interest  in  not  a  few  cases — there  are,  we  are  convinced,  many 
who  would  be  well  contented  that  a  system  which  they  have 


^  Eighth  Report  on  Irish  Education,  Appemlix,  No.  68. 
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datgrown  should  die  out,  and  yet  could  not  abandon  its  liWng 
representatives  to  destitution.  In  Ireland,  too,  there  are  barsb«r 
incentives  that  should  not  be  quite  overlooked.  ^  The  contempt 
of  the  Faithful,'  writes  Count  Montalembert  in  that  masterly 
delineation  already  cited,  *  assuredly  awaits  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power,  and  will  not  give.'  Such  contempt  is  likely  to 
show  itself  in  rude  shapes,  and  it  may  make  the  voluntaryism  of 
Irish  Popery  a  system  more  stringently  compulsory,  under  what 
the  Count  calls  '  the  laws  of  the  community,'  than  any  system 
could  ever  hitherto  be  rendered  by  the  ^  laws  of  the  land.* 

If  wealthy  Irish  Roman  Catholics  at  home  have  withheld 
their  contributions  from  Maynooth — while  poor  Roman  Catholics 
have  given  heed  to  Protestant  instructors  in  Holy  Scripture — 
Emigration  has  also  its  disclosures  to  make.  It  has  certified 
to  departures  from  Rome  so  numerous  as  to  be  pronounced 
appalling.  Various  testimonies  have  recatitly  been  made  public  ; 
that  which  we  select  has  especial  cl(ums  oa  attention.  When 
it  was  decided  that  a  ^Catholic  Coll^^'  (in  opposition  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges)  should  be  established  in  Ireland,  among  other 
agents  appointed  to  collect  funds,  a  Priest,  by  name  Mullen,  was 
sent  to  America.  An  individual  so  selected,  we  may  feel  assured, 
was  faithful  to  the  Church  which  so  confided  in  him,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  having  the  powers  of  observation  and  inteUigence 
essentied  to  success.    His  testimony  is  this : — 

*  Twelve  years  ago  America  had  a  population  (according  to  I>r,. 
England,  Bishop  of  Charleston)  of  1,200,000.  Calculating  the  in- 
crease of  this  number  by  births  at  tlie  very  small  number  of  500,000 — 
and  adding,  for  converts  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  20,0()0 — we 
will  have  the  following  total : — 

Catholic  emigrants  from  the  year  1825  to  1844  .  800,000 

 from  1844  to  1852  .    .    .    .  1,200,000 

 from  other  countries    .    .    .  250,000 

Amerioan  Catholic  population  twelve  years  ago  .  1,200,000 

Increase  by  births  since   500,^000 

Number  of  eonvorts   20,000 

Number  who  ought  to  be  Catholics  .  .  .  3,970,000 
Number  who  are  Catholics  ......  1,980,000 

Number  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church  .    .   .  1,990,000 
Say,  in  round  numbers,  two  millions !' 

— Freeman* 8  Journal j  Saturday,  April  24,  1852. — 

After  quoting  Mr.  Mullen's  statement,  a  leading  organ  of  Irish 
Romanism  says : — 

'  The  fact  cannot  be  denied — multitudes  do  abandon  all  religion 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  in  those  of  their  children.    Many  who 
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hafe  Uh  Europey  that  Ibm  diildreii  rather  than  themselves  might  have 
head,  have  had  cause  to  hunmt  that  those  very  children  have  lost  by 
it  the  Hie  which  is  more  than  meat."  We  have  great  doubt  whether 
tnigTaiion,  as  it  now  goes  on,  is  attended  with  any  real  temporal 
benefit  to  Ireland  ;  we  are  very  sure  it  i$  (Mended  by  much  spiritual 
danger  to  the  emigrants..' — Weekly  Telegraphy  Saturday ^  May  1. 

The  late  Mr.  Ing^,  »  tourist  whose  tendencies  were  bj  no 
Bwaaa  faToorable  to  the  established  Protestantism  of  Ireland, 
OKOtuNis,  when  visiting  Longford,  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
^  a  cmioiis  fact ' : — 

'  From  time  to  time  considerable  emigration  has  taken  place  from 
thii  pan  of  Ireknd  to  America ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  remittances 
to  be  sent  home  by  those  who  have  emigrated,  for  the  use  of  their 
lelathres.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  a  fiict  that  consists  with  my 
h^wlcdge,  that  Catholic  emigrants  send  their  remittances  to  the 
eaze,  not  of  the  Catholie  Priest,  but  of  the  Protestant  clergyman,  to 
he  distributed  by  him  among  those  pointed  out  The  same  respect  for, 
and  reliance  on,  the  Protestapt  cl^^^yman,  is  evinced  in  other  ways. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  Catholics  possessed  of  a  little  money  to 
leate  tl^  Protestant  clergyman  their  executor  in  preference  to  their 
own  pri^,  or  to  ttrty  other  individual,* — Ireland  in  1834,  i.  347. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  multitude  of  details  from  other 
quarters  in  confirmation  of  this  traveller.  We  have  not  room 
to  do  so  ;  but  as  to  his  '  curious  fact '  itself,  we  may  observe 
that  the  jear  in  which  this  tribute  was  paid  to  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  was  one  of  the  years  in  which  they  had  most  to  endure. 
The  tithe  war  was  raging ;  and  we  remember  well  that,  when 
the  Marqois  of  Normanby,  then  Lord  Mulgrave,  affirmed  that 
no  clergyman  of  our  Church  had  suffered  violence  during  his 
administration,  an  Irish  newspaper  replied  by  a  list  of  ninety 
sufferers,  all  within  a  few  years,  1834  included.  In  twenty-eight 
instances  they  were  plundered — in  almost  as  many  grievously 
assaulted.  Not  a  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  take  away 
their  lives  —  Jive  exemplary  clergymen  had  been  murdered. 
In  a  multitude  of  cases  they  were  driven  to  seek  sustenance 
for  their  families  at  a  distance  from  their  appointed  spheres  of 
duty.  While  this  persecution  was  waged  by  Roman  Catholics 
inhabiting  Ireland — and  while  a  Government,  to  gratify  the  per- 
secutors, was  inflicting  heavy  blows  and  sore  discouragement  on 
Piotestantism — Roman  Catholic  emigrants  were  offering  to  those 
persecuted  men  the  highest  testimony  of  deference  and  respect : — 
knowing  their  want  and  how  it  had  been  caused,  and  proving 
Aeir  confidence  in  an  integrity  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation. 

The  'curious  fact'  of  1834  was  but  one  of  many  happy 
omens  for  Ireland.  At  this  moment  there  is  not  a  province  or, 
we  believe,  a  county  wherein  exertions  are  not  successfully  made 
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to  bring  Roman  Catholics  to  the  knowledge  of  Scriptural  tmtb. 
Where  our  difficulty  was  thought  to  be  greatest,  where  our  hope 
least,  light  has  sprung  up.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the 
resources  still  wielded  by  Rome  in  Ireland — or  to  contemn  its 
manifest  purpose  to  become,  in  the  anticipated  balancing  of 
parties  here,  a  power  by  which  the  State  must  submit  to  be 
governed.  We  even  admit  that  such  a  scheme  may,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  be  fraught  with  more  peril  to  the  empire  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when  Mr.  O'Connell  kept  in  place  the  men 
who  hated  and  feared  him.  But  we  hope  and  trust  that  the 
embodied  presence  of  the  Papacy  in  the  brigade  which  is  to  be 
its  secular  arm  in  our  Senate  will — at  last — awaken  a  British 
spirit  where  it  has  too  long  been  slumbering. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  have  had  tentative  l^islatiott 
enough.  We  want  two  things — that  the  laws  as  they  exist  shall 
be  administered,  and  that  Parliament,  before  it  enacts  new 
laws,  shall  be  enlightened.  Romanism  has  taken  up  a  position 
and  put  forth  pretensions  to  which  the  Legislature  cannot  but 
give  a  strict  attention.  But  this  implies  the  duty  of  exploring 
the  doctrines  of  that  system,  so  far — although  so  far  only — as 
they  affect  its  political  relations.  We  are  bound  to  get  rid  of  all 
mystery,  of  all  doubt,  as  respects  the  priests  oath.  We  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Romish  bishops  a  fund  by  which  they  can 
induce  or  bribe  young  men  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  career — and 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  complicity  with  the  parties  who  require 
of  these  young  men,  whether  during  their  collegiate  education,  or 
afterwards  in  their  clerical  life,  to  swear  an  oath  against  the 
impiety  and  antisocial  character  of  which  the  gravest  complaints 
have  been  made  public.  An  inquiry  is  demanded  not  only  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  but  by  the  emergency  of  the  season: — ^not 
inquiry  such  as  it  was  on  past  occasions,  when  the  plea  of 
not  guilty  was  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of 
those  whom  their  own  admitted  acts  and  professions  accused 
not  inquiry  such  as  it  was  when  Roman  Catholic  colleges 
answered  the  questions  which  Protestant  statesmen  allowed  a 
Roman  Catholic  solicitor  (and  Jesuit,  as  some  have  said)  to  put 
into  shape.  If  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will  do  their  duty 
boldly — if  they  take  fair  and  ample  means  to  show  what — in  a 
political  sense — the  Church  of  Rome  is,  and  what  it  teaches — 
we  firmly  believe  the  result  will  be  such  a  change  in  its  consti^ 
tution,  or  such  a  diminution  of  its  strength,  as  will  render  it 
innocuous,  at  least  for  political  purposes,  in  Ireland. 
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Art.  IV. — MAnoires  eTun  Mtnistre  du  TVAor  PubKc. — 4  vols. 
8vo.    Paris,  1845.    (Not  published.) 

THE  aQtobiograph  J  of  a  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  or  a  Pay- 
master-General is  a  subject  not  lightly  to  be  approached  by 
ourselves  or  incautiously  imposed  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
We  engage  then  at  the  outset  to  pass  by  the  chronology  of 
departed  budgets  and  to  forswear  the  mysteries  of  double  entry. 
We  shall  neither  linger  at  the  receipt  of  custom  nor  perplex  our 
pages  with  the  tcUtleaux  of  what  is  termed  a  '  financial  situation ' 
— ^but,  leaving  these  scrinia  sacra^  endeavour  to  draw  some  atten- 
tion to  the  personal  history  of  a  statesman  who  has  seldom  hem 
surpassed  for  good  sense  and  integrity. 

The  work  before  us  was  commenced  in  1817  as  a  record  of  the 
actions  of  a  well-spent  Ufe,  and  it  includes  a  large  quantity  of 
notes  taken  at  the  time  from  the  conversations  of  Napoleon^ 
besides  an  extensive  selection  from  his  administrative  corre- 
spondence.  A  great  judge  of  mankind,  who  has  himself  passed 
alternately  through  the  fascination  of  the  Emperor's  genius  and 
the  indignities  of  his  resentment,  assures  us  that  upon  the  whole 
no  known  memoirs  give  so  accurate  a  picture  of  his  peculiar 
qualities  and  defects  in  the  transaction  of  civil  business.  This 
hook  still  remauis  unpublished,  though  completed  by  its  author 
before  his  death,  and  even  printed  under  his  directions.  II  was 
his  will  that  the  work  should  be  considered  the  private  property 
of  his  excellent  wife  during  her  survivorship,  and  accordingly  it 
is  to  the  personal  courtesy  of  Countess  MoUien  that  we  owe  this 
opportunity  of  anticipating  the  judgment  of  the  public  on  the 
emment  abilities  and  the  estimable  character  of  her  husband. 

We  have  seldom  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  more 
genmne  production  in  this  branch  of  literature  :  and  we  mean  by 
that  expression  not  only  the  indisputable  authenticity  of  the  work 
—a  point  not  always  to  be  overlooked  in  French  memoirs — but 
the  absence  of  theatrical  display,  the  truthfulness  of  impressions^ 
the  modesty  and  good  faith  which  pervade  this  narrative  of  so 
many  great  and  strange  events.  M.  Mollien  brought  to  the 
service  of  his  country  all  the  qualities  most  opposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing illusions  and  excesses  of  his  epoch,  and  to  the  showy  but 
ephemeral  grandeur  of  the  government  to  which  he  belonged. 
'I  he  world  was  convulsed  by  a  paroxysm,  but  nothing  could  shake 
his  stubborn  arithmetic.  He  Uved  through  a  storm  of  revolution, 
bankruptcy,  violence,  and  war,  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  authority,  with  the  nicest  regard  for  the  obligations  of 
public  credit,  with  an  inflexible  adherence  to  right  as  the  sole 
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basis  of  permanent  power,  and  with  undisguised  apprehensions 
^  to  the  result  of  th^  imperial  policy.  Throughout  that  eTentful 
era  Mollien  was  always  the  dralMX>loured  man,  constant  at  bis 
desk  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear.  His  sedate  remarks  and 
his  sinister  forebodings,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  waste  and  riot, 
remind  us  of  the  unheeded  steward  in  Hogarth's  picture  of  the 
Rake's  Progress.  Nothing  could  inflame  his  imagination  or 
subvert  his  principles ;  and  whether  shouts  of  rictory  or  the 
crash  of  defeat  rolled  beneath  him,  he  remained  in  unshaken 
composure,  until  Napoleon  himself  ejaculated  one  day  in  1814^ 
*  Mon  cher,  il  n'y  a  plus  d'Empire.' 

He  lived  for  esteem  rather  than  for  renown ;  and  the  services 
he  rendered  to  the  Imperial  Government  were  not  the  less  impor- 
tant because  they  were  unostentatious  and  frequently  unavowed. 
He  retained  those  qualities  of  personal  dignity,  and  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  to  which  revolutionary  governments  are  commonly 
most  fatal ;  and  he  held  extremely  cheap  that  adventurous  and 
haphazard  spirit  which  formed  the  chief  greatness  ef  his  contem- 
poraries. For  this  reason,  however,  these  volumes  are  deficient 
in  the  minuter  sketches  of  private  life  ususdly  expected  from 
Memoirs,  The  personal  narrative  of  the  writer  is  reduced  to  a 
slender  compass,  and  he  only  alludes  to  the  principal  occurrences 
of  his  own  career  as  much  as  is  indispensably  necessary  to  explain 
his  connexion  with  public  events.  In  a  word,  he  led  what  is 
termed  a  life  of  business,  and  even  his  memoirs  are  written  with 
as  much  conscientious  labour  and  precision  as  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Treasury.  They  deserve,  therefore,  to  raidc  above 
the  class  of  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Empire  to  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  belong ;  and  from  the  remarkable  soundness 
of  the  economical  principles  which  Count  Mollien  professed,  as 
well  as  from  his  acute  analysis  of  the  resources  of  Napoleon's 
government,  they  may  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of 
statesmen. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  French  society 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  destructive  in- 
fluence which  tibe  eighteenth  century  had  already  exercised  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religiim  and  order,  that  Revolution 
undoubtedly  found  in  the  prime  of  life  a  race  of  m«n  whose  equals 
Prance  has  not  produced  at  any  subsequent  period — and  the  gene- 
ration it  sacrificed  stands  hx  superior  in  energy  and  solid  ability, 
if  not  in  intelligence,  to  the  generation  formed  after  its  own  image. 
To  that  race  of  men,  whose  representatives  were  ere  long^  to  ut  as 
sovereigns  on  die  benches  of  the  Tiers^  young  Mollien  brimmed. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Rouen,  bom  in  1758^  *  in  that 
class  of  life  to  which,'  as  he  ssys,  ^  I  should  mjrself  have*  chosen 
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o  iiulum,  mmem  it  is  aeither  tomwaled  whii  envy  nor  wt  ti>  in'^ 
sfMEB  k — rohmtariljr  dependent  on  the  ]mm^  hat  depcncknt  wl jr 
OB  ifnfcind  bj  reciprood  duties/  Hairing  gained  some  prine  at 
Umreisttjr  of  Pbins,  the  rereision  of  an  under  dsrksbip  in  the 
Treonrj  was  protnisad  him  bjr  a  friend  dT  bia  fsther  i  and  in  the 
OMHi  time  he  porroed  the  stndy  of  the  law.  At  tUs  period  his 
Mkt  took  occasion  to  address  to  him  some  jadidoua  lemarks  oa 
the  moeipt  of  those  professional  emohunents  which  secure  inde-^ 
piaifancii  in  li£B,  but  which  MoUien's  jurenile  delioaej  fiuicied  to 
be  inconsistent  with  his  own  dignity  ;  and  the  parental  admonition 
was  teminatod  by  placing  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations. 

*  Pkopebtt/  said  the  old  man,  *  is  a  word  wbtch  I  never  pronounce 
without  respect,  sad  I  coniw  I  have  found  no  work  which  deftnes  it 
enctly  as  I  comprehend  it  The  elder  jurists  consider  it  chieflj  as  an 
aftur  of  transfer  and  inheritance ;  but  mj  notioe  was  lately  drawn  to 
aa  Rngliwh  book,  in  vhich  I  find,  though  not  a  special  tieatise  on 
property,  more  extended  notioBB  of  its  elements^  of  the  droumstanoes 
wUeh  afiect  it,  of  the  ties  it  establishes  amongst  men»  to  whom  it 
afibrds  under  so  many  different  forms  the  sole  matter  of  exchange.  I 
r«eoounend  this  author  to  your  meditations ;  he  has  imagined  nothing, 
bat  he  has  obearved  everything ;  his  theory  is  exact,  not  conjectural ; 
it  explains  the  mechanism  of  society  as  Newton  explained  the  solar 
sjstem — by  proving  it.  Such  a  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  who  ^e  any  part  in  public  aflkirs,  and  especially  of  those 
who  direct  them.  J  am  an  oki  man,  yet  I  can  scarcely  name  a 
BUfiister  who  has  studied  or  who  would  have  applied  these  principles. 
Perhaps  the  writer  gpcsks  to  kis  readers  in  too  high  a  tone,  for  it  n 
not  bf  contempt  that  fidse  opinions  can  be  effectmdly  attacked  ;  but 
as  you,  my  son,  am  not  called  upon  to  enlighten  or  to  govern  others^ 
it  is  Ibr  jonr  own  guidance  that  I  exhort  you  to  study  the  doctrines  of 
mj  Engjish  author,  whom  I  regret  to  find  extremely  superior  to  the. 
eponnmists  of  France.  Be  prudent  enough  not  to  use  what  you  may , 
find  in  it  as  a  means  of  censure  on  our  own  government,  but  regulate 
your  personal  conduct  by  its  maxims.' — i.  57. 

Thia  palenial  exhortatimi  powerfully  contributed  to  give  a  lasting 
Section  to  young  MolUen's  life.  His  mind  was  thoroughly 
imbaed  with  the  dear  fixed  principles  of  Adam  Smith  on.  sub- 
jeete  tbett  obscure  to  many  of  the  nu>8t  thinking  men  in  Eusope* 
Ue  accustomed  himself  more  and  more  to  make  the  laws  and 
oUigatMms  of  property  the  constant  subject  of  bis  reflections,  until 
thaj  became  his  rule  of  conduct  and  his  test  of  truth.  Every 
qaeition  resolTcd  itsdf  at  last  in  his  mind  into  a  financial  eqna^ 
tion;  and  as,  contrary  to  the  prediction  of  his  £aiher,  he  wa$ 
called  npon  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  goyemment  of  the 
lai^gest  emj^re  the  world  had  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  Borne, 
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he  presents  {be  singular  anomaly  of  a  French  minister  under  the 
reign  of  Buonaparte  steadily  endeavouring  to  apply  the  principles 
of  Adam  Smith,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  prevail  agunst  the  pr^u- 
dices  of  his  time  and  the  passions  of  his  master.  Shortly  aftei^ 
wards,  having  relinquished  the  practice  of  the  law,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  advice  of  an  elderly  advocate  who  sagaciously 
predicted  the  catastrophe  already  impending  over  the  l^;al  pro- 
fession, Mollien  received  a  regular  appointment  under  the  feme 
ff^n&cUey  or  financial  company  then  entrusted  with  the  collection 
of  the  public  revenue. 

During  the  seventeen  years  which  he  spent  in  the  labours  of 
this  department  he  passed  successively  under  the  orders  of  no 
less  than  fifteen  finance-ministers,  and  he  had  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  and  comprehending  that  extraordinary  and 
increasing  series  of  financial  difficulties  which  at  last  brought 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy.    Financial  burdens  of  far 
greater  amount  are  now  borne  with  comparative  ease — financial 
difficulties  requiring  far  stronger  remedies  are  now  boldly  solved. 
But  the  French  Treasury  under  Louis  XVI.  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  empirics.    The  excellent  intentions  of  the  King  were 
defeated  by  the  feeble  instruments  he  was  compelled  to  choose. 
Confidence  was  destroyed,  and  the  machinery  of  fiscal  adminis- 
tration was  incurably  old,  oppressive,  and  ineflFective.    A  clan- 
destine warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  fiscal  authority  deputed 
to  the  ferme^  for  in  the  single  year  1783  the  contraband  of 
salt  was  so  extensive  that  4000  domiciliary  visits  had  been 
made,  2500  men,  2000  women,  6600  children,  1200  horses,  and 
56  vehicles  had  been  arrested  on  the  public  roads,  200  convicts 
were  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  out  of  the  6000  fwqaJte  then  in  the 
bagnes  one-third  wore  sentenced  as  smugglers.    M.  Necker  de- 
clared the  interest  of  the  debt  of  France  in  1785  to  be  207  millions 
of  livres,  but  that  sum  increased  by  10  millions  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  from  1774  to  1785  the  augmentation  in  the  interest 
of  the  debt  had  been  123  millions.    *  But  this  funded  debt,' 
says  M.  Mollien,  *  was  not  the  only  one  which  Louis  XV. 
had  bequeathed  to  his  successor ;  it  was  not  so  much  it,  as 
the  unfunded  debt,  left  floating  and  without  security,  which 
was  deepening  the  abyss.'    It  was  in  a  word  the  accumulated 
result  of  dishonesty  and  procrastination  and  of  unclosed  accounts 
in  every  department  of  the  Government.    In  1785  M.  Necker 
computed  this  arrear  at  250  millions ;  in  1789  it  exceeded  550; 
and  the  result  of  these  debts — disguised  under  the  name  of  out^ 
standing  accounts — was  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
State  to  contract  any  regular  loan  except  on  most  onerotis  con- 
ditions.   We  advert  to  these  figures,  which  give  a  brief  smnmary 
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of  French  finance  before  the  Revolution,  because  in  our  own  day 
we  are  witnessing  a  repetition  of  many  of  the  same  phenomena — 
a  rapid  series  of  ill-qualified  ministers,  governing  on  no  financial 
system,  but  providii^  only  for  the  wants  of  the  hour — a  huge 
augmentation  of  the  public  stocks,  and  a  still  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  floating  debt  of  the  nation — ^yet  in  the  present  state  of 
France  these  evils,  which  are  greater  under  Louis  Buonaparte 
after  sixty  years  of  revolution  than  they  were  under  Louis  XVL 
at  its  commencement,  are  controlled,  and  their  consequences  may 
be  averted,  by  the  great  improvement  in  the  system  of  public 
accounts  and  a  more  equitable  adaptation  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation. 

Amongst  the  men  then  in  Paris  whose  attention  was  directed 
to*  these  subjects,  long  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  laws  of 
finance  involve  no  mysteries  but  the  steady  application  of  a  few 
fixed  principles  and  plain  rules  of  honesty  and  good  sense,  was 
one  whose  name  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Under 
Necker^s  first  administration,  a  Genevese  banker,  M.  Panchaud, 
who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  England,  established  a  house 
of  business  at  Paris.  His  operations  were  large,  and  not  always 
profitable,  but  he  produced  a  greater  effect  on  the  world  by  his 
sahn  than  by  his  caisse.  He  talked  on  financial  subjects  with 
singular  eloquence,  and  attacked  the  calculations  of  the  minister 
of  the  day  with  extreme  vehemence.  Courtiers,  abbes,  magis- 
trates, and  idlers  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  amongst  them  were  to 
be  found  one  or  two  men  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
such  lessons.  M.  Mollien  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  his  guests, 
and  with  him  young  Louis,  afterwards  oM^  and  baron^  the  same 
who,  twenty-five  years  later,  under  Louis  XVIII.,  restored  the 
credit  of  the  monarchy  after  the  calamities  of  1815.  M.  Pan- 
chaud had  assisted  Turgot  to  organize  the  first  caisse  (Tescompte 
establbhed  in  France,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Bank  of  France 
itself,  and  he  was  habitually  consulted  by  Calonne.  Under  the 
latter  of  these  ministers  a  question  arose  about  the  reissue  of 
the  gold  coinage.  Panchaud  was  affronted  that  his  opinion  had 
not  been  asked,  and  he  found  means  to  place  before  the  King  a 
paper,  in  which  he  convicted  the  Minister  of  an  inaccuracy.  The 
King  read  the  paper,  and,  handing  it  to  Calonne,  told  him  to 
answer  it  if  he  could.  Calonne,  whether  from  malice  or  from 
unconsciousness,  called  upon  Panchaud  himself  to  supply  the  refu- 
tation, and  the  unhappy  Swiss  was  compelled  to  strangle,  one  by 
cme,  his  own  arguments,  lest  he  should  betray  his  secret  and  lose 
his  place.  *  How  little  prepared  for  great  events,'  says  M.  Mol- 
lien, ^  was  an  administration  so  obstinate  and  immoveable  in  the 
midst  of  the  light,  the  wants,  and  the  interests  growing  from  day 
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t»  dmy  around  it ! '  Mollis:!  himsdf  was  at  this  time  only  twenty* 
&ye  years  of  age ;  yet  he  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  Report  of 
the  Minister  to  the  King  on  the  renewal  of  the  leases  or  contxaet^ 
with  the  Fermiers  Genlraux.  The  Mimster  received  a  preaent 
of  300,000  livres,  which  was  the  usaal  gratuity — called  the  pat  de 
vin  du  bail  des  fermes.  Necker  had  refused  on  a  former  oocasioa 
to  accept  it.  The  merit  of  the  young  clerk  who  had  done  the 
.work  was,  however,  not  altogether  overlooked,  and  he  obtained  a 
pension  of  3000  livres  from  the  Crown  for  extraOTdinary  services 
— a  merited  reward,  of  which  the  Revolution  was  ere  long  to  de- 
prive him.  That  catastrophe  already  overshadowed  the  highest 
institutions  of  the  country  and  the  first  interests  of  the  State,  not 
BO  much  from  the  magnitude  of  its  embarrassments  as  from  the 
want  of  intelligence  and  skill  to  deal  with  them.  At  the  outset, 
by  bad  public  examples,  the  authority  of  property  was  already 
shaken ;  and  as  it  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  MoUien's 
mind  to  combine  every  political  principle  and  even  the  laws  of 
morality  with  the  forms  of  property  with  which  he  was  most 
conversant,  the  French  Revolution  is  judged  by  him  chiefly 
from  this  point  of  view.    Thus,  he  writes : — 

*  Public  credit  only  begins  with  the  respect  of  Government  for 
every  species  of  private  property.  M.  de  Oalonne  had  been  led  by  the 
force  of  events  to  think,  as  M.  Necker  did,  that  a  grand  revolution  ia 
the  financial  system  of  the  kingdom  could  alone  repair  its  disorder, 
and  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  task.  But 
neither  M.  Neok^,  nor  M.  de  Calonne,  nor  perhaps  any  one  ia 
France  had  then  foreseen  that  a  grand  revolution  in  our  finances 
would  infallibly  lead  to  a  revolution  in  our  whole  social  constitution. 
Some  one  has  said  that  no  Government  in  Europe  could  long  resist 
the  resentment  of  violated  property.  He  who  made  that  remark 
plight  have  foreseen  the  explosion  which  H.  de  Calonne  was  preparing 
without  intending  it.' — i.  124. 

And  thus,  in  examiiring  the  practical  character  of  the  legislative 
body  which  so  soon  acquired  an  absolute  and  dictatorial  power 
in  the  kingdom,  he  says  : — 

*The  Assemblies  convoked  in  1788  and  1789  did  not  represent  the 
property  of  the  nation.  Their  majorities  represented  life-interests 
only,  or  that  floating  class  of  society  which  has  but  vanities  to 
defend.  They  brought  on  the  stage  decreasing  talents  and  increasing 
passions,  and  the  rights  of  property  were  lost  in  the  name  of  equality 
©f  rights.  The  property  of  Fmnce  was  called  upon  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  that  revolutionary  power  whkh,  without  finances 
or  taxes,  raised  fifteen  araiies,  and  boasted  that  it  had  sent  1,500,000 
combatants  to  the  fiekL  By  the  side  of  the  ruin  and  univmal  devas- 
tation which  the  country  had  thus  to  endure,  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
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neet  the  deficit  of  1789  would  have  been  «inall  indeed.  But,  compo«ed 
as  the  Constituent  ABsembly  was,  it  soon  showed  that  it  was  capable  of 
anything,  because  it  relied  on  the  classes  which  had  no  property  at  all. 
There  are  truths  which  nothing  but  the  instinct  of  property  teaches: 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  seizure  of  property  by  an  abuse  of  power  is 


of  the  social  body.  It  sets  in  motion  all  the  rest :  liut  it  is  also  the 
most  irritable  and  delicate  of  all  institutions,  and  the  slightest  lee/km  on 
one  paint  throws  the  whole  frame  into  sw^iense  and  peril.  It  was  for 
tins  reason  that,  in  common  with  a  few  thinkiag  mm  of  the  circle  of 
tlie  Dake  ef  Bookefbocauld,  I  considered  the  ^nt  oenyocation  of  the 
National  Aasembly  to  lie  so  fiital:  ibr  we  nnderetood  by  the  tmn 
property  all  that  human  intelligence  and  fosesight  can  create  and  per<- 
manent^  appropriate  to  the  preservatioD  of  man.' — i.  142. 

Whflst  MolUen  contiatteel  to  walch  the  progress  of  the  ava- 
kndie  without  partaking  m  the  illusions  of  either  side,  it  over- 
teodc  ^im  in  his  own  career.  He  had  foreseen  that  Paris  would 
become  the  least  desirable  residence  in  France  during  such  a  con- 
mliion ;  and  he  obtained  from  M.  Tarbe,  who  had  just  been  named 
Mkuster  of  Finance,  an  i^ppointment  to  superintend  a  branch  of 
the  revenne  in  the  department  of  the  Euib.  In  the  provincial 
MKotij  of  Evreux  be  found  many  at  heart  unfriendly  to  the 
Revolution,  in  which  they  seemed  to  acquiesce — ^shocked  by  the 
20th  of  June,  1792— appalled  by  the  10th  of  August— at  either 
stage  uncombined  and  helpless.  By  and  bye,  Rochefoucauld — who 
had  concluded  a  course  of  weak  subserviency  to  that  pedant  of 
treason  and  atheism,  Condorcet,  by  a  sincere  repentance — made  an 
attempt  to  get  up  an  address  in  favour  of  the  King  after  the  20tfa  of 
June,  and  forthwith  was  assassinated  at  Gisors.  Upon  the  same 
day  MolUen  was  ordered,  as  a  suspect^  to  repair  to  Paris.  He  lost 
his  place,  and  hints  that,  bad  be  been  a  noble,  he  should  have 
emigrated :  but,  with  more  genuine  courage  and  dignity,  he  turned 
ootttm-spinner.  He  was  cme  of  the  first  manufactuiers  who 
introduosd  into  France  the  machinery  which  was  at  that  time  so 
rapidly  extending  the  industrial  power  of  England.  In  May^ 
1793,  Claviere,  who  was  then  Minister  of  Finance,  again  sum- 
moned him  to  the  capital,  and  hinted  that  his  refusal  to  take  any 
part  in  public  afiairs  might  at  such  an  hour  be  r^^arded  as  a 
crime.  To  MoUien,  however,  ^  the  post  of  honour  was  a  private 
station and  he  went  back  from  Paris  to  his  spinning-jennies, 
wondering  only  to  have  found  the  Place  Louis  3CV.,  which  be 
had  fancied  to  be  blasted  with  some  ineffable  horror,  looking  just 
as  he  had  left  it,  with  its  idlers  strolling  to  and  fro  in  the  old 
tranquillity.  Who,  on  returning  after  some  fresh  explosion  to 
that  arena  of  public  crimes,  has  not  felt  with  Mollien  that  the 
very  stones  and  houses  must  be  conscious  of  so  much^  blood. 
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until  it  is  made  evident,  as  it  was  to  him,  that  even  the  living 
men  in  the  streets  are  indifferent  to  the  events  of  yesterday,  and 
hardly  more  attentive  to  those  of  the  morrow  ?  The  frightful 
familiarity  of  the  population  with  incidents  which  would  rouse 
every  feeling  of  manhood  and  of  shame  in  more  regularly  ordered 
societies,  is  the  result  of  past  revolutions,  and  the  cause  of  an 
endless  series  of  them.  It  is  like  the  egotism  of  a  pestilence  or 
the  apathy  of  a  siege,  when  men  dissemble  their  fear  of  danger 
by  the  suppression  or  extinction  of  their  natural  sjrmpathies. 
Mollien  returned  once  more  to  Evreux,  but  the  Reign  of  Terror 
had  begun.  The  provinces  were  infested  by  spies  and  informers ; 
his  friends  were  seized  around  him  ;  he  calmly  awaited  the  same 
fate — and  soon  shared  it  On  the  15th  of  February,  1794,  three 
Representatives  of  the  People  arrived  to  punish  Evreux,  as  they 
said,  for  its  attachment  to  the  tjrrant  Capet,  and  one  of  them 
pointed  out  to  Mollien,  as  he  was  carried  away  under  arrest,  the 
spot  reserved  for  national  vengeance.  Upon  his  examination, 
he  found  that  he  was  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  Duke  of 
Rochefoucauld's  Address.  His  coolness  enabled  him  to  parry 
the  first  attack  of  the  revolutionary  committee — and  he  was 
discharged.  A  few  days  later,  however,  he  was  again  arrested 
by  an  order  of  the  CcHivention,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Fermiers 
Gin^raux.  His  papers  were  seized,  and,  as  the  patent  of  his 
small  annuity  was  found  among  them,  he  was  described  as  a 
^  pensioner  of  the  tyrant.'  Mollien's  chief  apprehension  was  that 
his  own  workmen  would  rise  to  rescue  him  from  his  captors. 
Announcing,  in  the  most  prosaic  form,  that  he  had  occasion  to 
be  from  home  for  a  little  while,  he  gave  out  work  for  a  fortnight, 
and,  with  these  precautions,  surrendered  himself  to  the  ruffians 
who  were  to  carry  him  to  Paris. 

He  arrived  in  the  night,  and  was  at  once  restored  to  the  society 
of  the  thirty-two  Fermiers  Generaux — his  former  masters — in 
the  H6tel  des  Fermes — ^their  own  property — ^part  of  which  had 
now  been  fitted  up  with  bars  and  gratings  : — 

<  Innocence  itself  sleeps  ill  in  prisons,  and,  though  the  night  was  far 
spent,  most  of  the  Fermiers  Generaux  were  still  awake.  They  were 
employed,  with  the  incorrigible  but  ingenuous  confidence  of  honest 
men,  in  opposing  their  own  exact  calculations  to  the  extravagant  sup- 
positions of  their  adversaries.  My  arrival  astonished  them.  Their 
first  care  was  to  offer  me  a  share  in  the  wretched  furniture  of  the 
prison — a  mattress  on  the  floor  and  a  screen —in  which  condition  I 
remained  till  daylight.  Nothing  could  be  more  painful  than  the  scene 
around  nie,  and  I  confess  that  I  could  ill  sustain  it ;  but  the  resignation, 
the  patience,  and  the  hopefulness  of  my  companions  gave  me  fresh 
courage.  I  learnt  from  them  that  their  chief  enemy  was  one  of  their 
former  employ  is ^  for  whom  I  had  myself  obtained  from  them  a  place  of 
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trust,  which  he  had  abased  by  appropriating  200,000  or  800,000  francs 
Iff  means  of  forged  documents.  This  man  escaped  from  prison  on 
tie  10th  of  August,  and,  in  order  to  recover  possession  of  the  papers 
affecting  his  own  character,  he  declared  that  he  had  important  dis- 
closures to  make  against  the  Fermiers  G^ntSraux,  which  would  restcure 
hondreds  of  millions  to  the  public  treasury.  Access  was  at  once  given 
him  to  the  papers  he  pointed  out,  and  amongst  them  he  found  my  own 
correspondence  "with  the  office  res^pecting  his  defalcation.  For  this 
reason  he  had  denounced  me.  My  companions  had  persuaded  them* 
sdves  that,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  his  main  object  with  reference  to  his 
own  crime,  he  would  cease  to  persecute  them.  They  boasted  that  they 
had  a  complete  answer  to  every  charge  that  could  be  made  against 
them,  and  that  they  could  await  their  trial  with  safety.  After  four  years 
of  revolution  these  worthy  men  were  still  in  this  state  of  ignorance  and 
delusion  as  to  the  trials of  that  time  and  the  violence  of  political 
passions.  I  sought  not  to  shake  their  confidence,  but  I  could  not  share 
it  I  felt  that  as  long  as  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  men  neces- 
sarily timid,  suspicious,  and  therefore  cruel,  who  could  only  replenish 
their  treasury  by  confiscation,  the  best  chance  of  safety  was  in  the 
multitude  of  their  victims  and  the  lassitude  of  their  instruments ;  that 
to  attempt  a  defence  was  to  accelerate  the  universal  solution  by  death  ; 
and  that  in  so  frightful  an  epidemic  the  chief  resource  was  not  to 
expose  myself  to  the  contagion.  With  these  views,  I  merely  begged 
those  who  took  any  interest  in  me  to  leave  me  to  my  £kte.' 

Some  of  the  Fermiers  Generaux  had  proposed  to  sacrifice  their 
fortunes,  thinking — with  truth — that  they  were  chiefly  obnoxious 
by  their  wealth;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected — because  its 
acceptance  might  have  looked  like  an  acknowledgment  of  injustice 
in  the  charges  that  had  been  pressed  upon  them.  This,  however, 
led  to  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  property  they  could  have 
collected.  It  turned  out  that  these  32  Fermiers  Generaux,  de- 
scending from  opulent  financial  families,  and  who  were  accused 
of  having  robbed  the  State  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions, 
could  scarcely  have  raised  ttcenty-two  millions  amongst  them, 
including  their  entire  property  of  every  sort,  if  their  lives  could 
have  been  saved  at  that  price.  It  barely  amounted  to  a  capital 
of  27,000/.  sterling  a  piece.  Some  of  them  were  so  reduced 
as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  a  pittance  for  their  prison  meal.  Their 
courage  continued  unshaken,  even  when  their  danger  became  more 
palpable ;  and  they  defended  themselves  from  every  aspersion  on 
their  honour  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  Convention  was  at 
last  compelled  to  decree  (6th  of  May,  1794),  that  thei/  had  put 
the  Bepublic  in  perils  because  some  of  their  agents  had  been 
suspected,  in  1789,  of  selling  damp  tobacco.  The  decree  wound 
up  by  sending  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  the  members  of 
this  conspiracy, 
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^  The  iUustriotts  LaT<MSter  was  first  informed  of  the  ediet^^-^aid 
had  the  courage  to  annouiioe  it  to  the  rest.    All        by  tlus  time  so 
detached  from  life  and  human  affiurs  that  they  gave  the  same  aaswor  t 

We  had  foreseen  it — we  are  prepared."  I  nerer  doubted  that  I 
should  share  the  fiite  the  Fermieis  Gt^^raux,  as  I  had  shared  their 
arrest,  and  I  was  not  appalled  the  aspect  of  death.  But  I  confess  I 
was  not  equally  firm  when  I  thought  of  the  moments  which  would 
precede  it.  From  two  to  four  o*clock  every  day  we  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  mob  insulting  the  victims  as  they  passed  to  execution.  Full  of 
the  h<HTor  of  such  an  end,  dying  on  the  sca^ld  amidst  the  exeeradoos 
^  the  populace,  I  will  even  confisss  that  in  conjunction  ^itb  another 
captive  I  had  procured  (^um.  We  confided  our  secret  Lavoisier, 
ami  offiared  him  a  siiare  of  our  poison.  With  a  moral  dignity,  equal  to 
his  grsat  attainments,  this  eminent  man  rented  the  proposal.  Nous 
donner  ]a  mort,"  said  he,  ^  ce  serait  absoudre  les  ibre^n^  qui  nous  y 
«nvoient.  Pensons  k  ceux  qui  nous  ont  pnk)<khte ;  ne  laissons  pas  un 
•moias  bon  exemple  a  ceux  qui  nous  suivent." 

^  A  few  minutes  later,  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  escorted  by  gen* 
•darmes,  and  accompanied  by  covered  vehicles,  arrived  to  consign  the 
prisoners  to  the  tribunal.  They  were  all  drawn  out  before  the  wk^et, 
and  taken  by  four  at  a  time  to  each  carriage.  The  turnkeys  weve  all  in 
4earB.  In  about  an  hour  twenty-four  of  our  unfortunate  companions  had 
left  the  i^son,  the  gaoler  watching  with  obvious  compassion  each  tie- 
parture,  whilst  the  municipal  officens  were  drinking  and  shouting  in  his 
room.  I  was  standing  with  the  eight  Fermiers  Gen^raux  who  remained, 
for  my  turn  came  after  them,  being  the  thirty-third  on  the  listy  when 
the  gaoler  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice  "  Go  in — you  are  not  wanted 
here."  I  had  only  time  to  cast  a  glance  at  those  I  was  leavkig,  and 
to  see  them  smile  at  the  hope  of  my  delivoranoe.  The  door  was  shut 
upon  me,  and  I  was  in  solitude.  What  a  solitude  was  that  of  a  prison 
in  which  I  was  to  survive  thirty-two  innocent  men  I  I  remained  in  « 
state  of  stupor.  It  was  midnight  when  the  gaoler  again  approached 
me.  He  was  just  returned  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
where  he  had  given  his  account  of  the  clearance  of  the  prison,  bu^ 
without  naming  me.  He  omitted  me  there,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
'yard  of  the  prison,  because  the  decree  only  designated  the  Fermiei^ 
G^n^raux.  Some  good  action,  he  said,  was  necessary  to  ccmsole  him 
for  so  muni/  others.  I  hardly  thanked  him,  or  understood  what 
said.  The  next  day  there  was  still  danger ;  an  inquiry  had  been  madd 
about  me.  All  the  following  night  I  heard  but  one  carriage  pasa,  fo^ 
carriages  were  rare  at  that  t£me  in  Paris.  I  thought  it  was  eomiiig  tti 
the  prison,  and  half  unconsciously  iproped  to  the  door  which  nftparatwc 
me  from  the  sleeping-room  of  the  gaolers.  One  of  them  said,  Thaj 
is  Fouquier  Tinville,  going  to  prepare  to-morrow's  work  with  Robasj 
pierre.  He  seldom  passes  so  late»"  The  very  name  and  otjaoi 
of  those  men  increased  the  gloom  of  my  thoughts.  The  next  momind 
I  knew  that  my  unfortunate  comrades  were  before  the  tribunal  whicJ 
would  pronounce  their  fate.  At  two  o'clock,  on  the  8th  of  May,  ]^ 
hear  a  voice  on  the  stairs,  and  the  step  of  gendarmes.    Four  of  theij 
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enter  the  prison,  and  behind  them  three  other  men,  whom  I  scarcely 
reco^ntzed,  but  who  fell  fainting  into  my  arms.  Thtfy  were  the  sole 
flunriviin,  who  bad  been  saved  by  some  lucky  accident ;  but  they  had  left 
Cbeir  fathers  and  brothers  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  their  own 
agony  lusted  numy  hours  afler  they  were  restored  to  me.  Soon  after- 
wards eighty  fresh  prisoners  were  thrust  into  our  small  cell,  but  the 
same  compassionate  gaoler  removed  us  to  another  chamber  in  the 
Hotel  des  Fernies,  tliough  not  M^ithin  the  prisun-part  of  it.  He  even 
pointed  out  to  us  a  small  door  of  escape  in  case  of  necessity.  At 
the  end  of  July,  the  day  of  deliverance  approached.  We  heard  the 
ginerale  beaten,  and  the  conflict  of  the  9  Thermidor  between  the 
Convention  and  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  headed  by  Hobespierre. 
On  the  28th  of  July  we  knew  the  result — and  on  the  2nd  of  August 
I  was  free.* — i.  174. 

The  interval  between  his  escape  from  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
his  return  to  ofBce  under  the  First  Consul,  may  be  briefly  passed 
over.  He  relinquished  his  manufactory.  He  lost  his  father. 
He  wound  up  bis  small  patrimonial  fortune.  He  early  discovered 
in  Buonaparte  (to  him  personally  unknowi|)  the  future  master  of 
the  distracted  and  disgusted  nation ;  but  as  the  young  General 
of  the  Italian  campaign  betook  himself  to  Egypt  in  order  to 
leave  another  year  for  the  execution  of  his  political  designs^ 
MolUen,  with  a  characteristic  difference  of  taste,  found  means  to 
visit  England  by  passing  through  Holland,  and  studied  on  the 
spot  what  was  of  most  interest  to  himsdf,  namely,  the  effects 
of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  in 
1797.  He  travelled  alone,  with  no  companion  but  his  old 
favourite  Adam  Smith  in  his  pocket,  and  he  relates  nothing 
of  the  incidents  of  his  journey  ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was  lasting. 
He  formed  a  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  English  credit ; 
he  comprehended  the  doctrine  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  /ar 
certainly  as  it  was  understood  by  its  authors,  })erhaps  rather 
more  deeply.  Though  thoroughly  French  in  his  predilections, 
M.  MoUien  early  arrived  at  many  of  those  principles  which 
nearly  forty  years  of  peace  have  gradually  applied  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  world ;  and  he  retumed  to  his  coiuitry  prepared, 
at  least,  to  cxinibat  some  of  the  delusions  of  its  rulers,  and  to 
PBstore  thst  cvder  which  the  Revolution  had  entirely  effaced  from 
its  fmhtic  accounts. 

The  state  of  the  finances  of  France  at  the  close  of  1799  was 
appalf  ing.  The  customs  hardly  covered  the  expense  of  collection  ; 
and  the  dnties  on  the  registration  of  sales  were  reduced  to  the  low 
returns  on  the  transfers  of  national  property.  Traffic  was  stopped 
by  an  enurmons  impost,  said  to  be  for  the  repair  of  the  roads, 
whicb,  howerer,  Temained  impassable,  whilst  the  fund  hardly  paid 
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the  expenses  of  collection.  The  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the 
land-tax  so  ill  assessed  that  it  absorbed  the  proceeds  of  the  national 
domains  still  in  the  market  Assignats  had  been  succeeded  by  all 
sorts  of  irregular  paper  currency — by  mortgages  converted  into 
script  under  the  title  of  cMule*  hypothdcaires — a  scheme,  by  the 
way,  which  has  just  been  revived  by  some  of  the  financial  advisers 
of  Louis  Napoleon ;  by  bills  or  drafts,  with  no  fixed  dates  of 
payment,  on  the  public  purse ;  and  by  other  forms  of  accommo- 
dation, which  passed  at  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  discount  on  the 
market,  but  which  the  treasury  issued  at  par,  having  nothing  else 
to  give.  The  funded  debt  had  undergone  a  regular  bankruptcy 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  millions  sterling,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  capital  and  interest  on  the  national  debt  bom  100  to  33|. 
Yet  in  a  few  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate, 
the  new  Finance  Minister,  Gaudin,  had  restored  something  like 
regularity  to  this  shattered  system.  Gaudin  applied  at  once 
to  Mollien  to  assist  him  ;  for  they  had  both  served  in  the  treasuiy, 
though  in  different  departments,  before  the  revolution.  Under 
his  auspices  Mollien  again  entered  the  public  service — and 
shortly  afterwards  he  attracted  the  personal  notice  of  the  First 
Consul,  who  becomes  from  that  moment  the  prime  subject  of 
these  reminiscences. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  has  been  described  in  fifty  histories 
and  a  hundred  memoirs ;  but  Mollien  has  drawn  his  portrait 
neither  in  the  imperial  robes  nor  in  military  uniform.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  volumes  is  to  preserve  a  minute  and  accurate  record 
of  his  administrative  faculties,  especially  in  Mollien's  own  depart- 
ment, and  to  show  with  what  an  amazing  combination  of  versatile 
talent  and  solid  industry  the  French  Empire  was  constructed  and 
governed  by  Napoleon : — 

'  Everything  in  that  vast  structure  was  his  own ;  he  was  the  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  revolved ;  every  act  of  his  life,  every  line  from  hia 
pen,  betrayed  his  incessant  vigilance  lest  one  iota  of  power  should 
escape  him.  His  attention  was  ever  ready  to  turn  firom  the  grandest 
enterprises  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  to  the  smallest  detai]^ 
of  administration  or  police,  and  to  the  most  minute  calculations  oq 
the  outlay  of  a  parish  vestry  or  even  of  a  &mily  in  which  he  took  aij 
interest.  He  had  an  insatiable  desire  to  be  the  centre  of  everything-^ 
the  sole  principle  of  motion  and  activity  throughout  his  dominioDsl 
Such  an  organization  as  his  was  will  probably  not  soon  occur  in  anj 
other  man  ;  but  what  is  still  more  certain  is,  that  if  Napoleon  wei^ 
now  to  rise  entire  from  his  tomb,  he  would  not  succeed  in  repeating 
his  reign.' — i.  40. 

n  ne  parviendrait  pas  h  se  recommencer  is  a  significant  warning 
to  those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  imagine  that,  to  rene^ 
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the  Empire,  it  is  enough  to  dispose  of  the  force  of  an  army  and 
the  illusions  of  the  common  people,  and  on  such  grounds  to 
hope  for  a  permanent  swaj  in  the  absence  aUke  of  genius — of 
gloiy — and  of  MolHens. 

The  first  appointment  which  Mollien  held  under  the  Consular 
goverament  was  that  of  manager  of  the  Caisse  d'Amortissement — 
s  fond  destined  to  buy  up,  at  the  current  price,  a  certain  amount 
of  rentet.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  this  post  was  a  species  of 
comptroUership  of  the  funds,  which  enabled  its  lucky  possessor 
to  make  honnitement  the  largest  fortune  in  France.  In  the  eyes 
of  Mollien  himself  it  was,  as  the  result  showed,  an  imperfect  and 
inadequate  contrivance ; — though,  as  the  five  per  cents,  were  then 
at  30,  the  State  seemed  to  make  an  excellent  investment  in  buying 
np  its  own  securities  at  that  price — he  perceived  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  its  speculating  on  the  depreciation  of  its  own  engagements. 
Bat  to  the  First  Consul  the  Caisse  d'Amortissement  represented 
his  own  power  over  the  Exchange,  and  it  was  the  instrument  of  a 
puerile  illusion,  which  he  inflexibly  retained — ^that  a  government 
ought  always  to  be  prepared,  by  artificial  means,  to  support  the 
price  of  the  funds,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  'Change  Alley,  to  *  rig 
the  market.'  The  following  detail  of  what  took  place  on  Mollien's 
first  interview  with  Buonaparte,  exhibits  alike  his  already  im- 
perial presumption  and  the  superficiality  of  his  acquaintance  with 
these  subjects : — 

<  He  had  requested  Consul  Lebrun  to  conduct  me  to  Malmaison.  I 
received  the  command  with  some  nervousness,  which,  however,  entirely 
left  me  (though  not  from  increased  confidence  in  myself)  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  this  imposing  personage.  The  conversation 
lasted  two  hours,  in  the  presence  of  Cambac^r^  and  Lebrun,  who  said 
nothing.  I  wrote  down  what  had  passed  on  my  return  home  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day. 

^  The  First  Consul  began  by  telling  me  that  his  intention  in  establish- 
ing the  Caisse  d'Amortissement  had  been  to  make  it  the  comptroller  of 
the  prices  of  the  public  securities. — I  replied,  "  General,  if  the  five 
per  cents,  which  were  at  10  fr.  about  twenty  months  ago  are  now 
between  40  and  60  fr.,  it  is  certainly  not  to  the  Caisse  d'Amortissement 
that  this  improvement  is  due." — But  has  not  the  change  in  the  last 
fifteen  months  led  to  a  general  hope  of  progressive  amelioration  in  the 
country,  and  is  not  this  progress  the  interest  of  every  good  citizen  ?" — 

General,  every  speculator,  on  the  Exchange  and  elsewhere,  seems  to 
me  to  follow  his  natural  instinct  in  buying  as  cheaply  as  he  can  when 
he  has  to  buy,  and  in  selling  as  dear  as  he  can  when  he  has  to  sell." — 
"  But  is  it  not  evident  that  those  who  speculate  on  the  fall  show  very 
little  confidence  in  my  gavemmeni  P' — "  Allow  me  to  ask.  Sir,  whether 
any  one  can  always  speculate  on  the  fall,  and  whether  it  is  not  an 
essential  condition  of  all  such  bargains  to  be  alternately  seller  and 
boyer^  so  that  every  one  speculates  on  the  rise  when  he  sells,  and  on 
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the  fall  when  lie  buys?" — ''But  under  a  government  which  deBire» 
only  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  the  rise  iu  the  publie 
funds  must  naturally  be  progressive,  there  ought  to  be  no  speculation 
on  the  fall.  Ami  not  to  regard  as  disaffected  persons  men  who,  to 
lower  the  public  funds,  offer  to  sell  large  amounts  of  them  at  a  price 
below  the  current  price  of  the  day,  and  men,  I  am  told,  who  could  not 
pay  the  whole  price  of  the  stock  they  profess  to  hold  ?  Is  not  this  to 
announce  that  personally  they  have  ne  &itb  in  the  government ;  and  i# 
not  the  govemnient  to  regard  as  its  enemy  whosoever  declares  hinwebF 
to  be  so  ?" — ''  No  doubt  he  who  makes  this  calculation  has  formed  as 
unfavourable  opinion  of  some  particular  measure  or  event ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  such  an  event  is  not  altered  because  he  speculates  npoo. 
it.  If  he  is  wrong,  he  loses  the  difference  ;  if  he  is  right,  his  foresi^^ht 
may  not  be  without  advantage  to  the  government  itself.  Such  a  man 
is  in  the  position  of  one  who  in  a  gaming-house  bets  on  the  respective 
players  without  playing  himself:  such  bets  have  no  influence  on  the 
result  of  the  game." — You  suppose,  then," — said  the  First  Consul 
— "  that  the  government  should  do  nothing  to  support  its  credit,  and 
therefore  that  the  establishment  you  direct  is  a  useless  one.** — **  It  is 
always  honourable  to  a  government  to  buy  up  its  debtS)  provided  it  be 
done  on  public  and  equitable  principles,  as  a  merchant  may  pay  hi» 
bills  before  they  are  due." — <^  I  see  the  bearing  of  your  comparison. 
You  might  also  compare  the  recent  state  of  the  finances  with  wfiat  I 
have  made  them.  All  the  mischief  is  not  yet  cured ;  but  it  will  be 
the  sooner  cured  the  less  criticism  and  opposition  the  government 
meets  with.  I  know  what  takes  place  on  the  Bourse  of  Pari:* ;  and  L 
judge  men  by  their  acts.  I  don't  say  they  preach  revolt  there,  but  they 
give  a  wrong  direction  to  public  opinion,  if  not  from  party  spirit,  at 
least  from  some  motive  which  is  less  creditable  and  not  less  dangerous. 
To  have  public  opinion  well  directed  the  government  must  give  the 

impulse,  and  that  impulse  must  be  everywhere  the  same  Since 

you  acknowledge  that  it  is  important  to  the  character  of  a  government 
that  the  price  of  the  funds  should  steadily  advance,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  admission  is  the  right  of  police  surveillance  over  those 
.who,  speculating  on  the  variations  of  the  maricet,  are  often  interested 
in  depressing  it.  The  great  order  which  governs  the  world  ought  to 
govern  every  part  of  the  world :  government  is  the  central  power  of 
society,  like  the  sun ;  other  institutions  must  gravitate  in  their  orbits 
round  it.  The  government  must  therefore  regulate  their  combinations. 
80  that  all  concur  in  the  maintenance  of  harmony.  In  the  system  of 
the  world  nothing  is  left  to  chance ;  in  the  system  of  society  nothing 
must  be  left  to  individual  caprice.  I  do  not  mean  to  interf^e  with 
kny  man's  profession;  but,  as  head  of  the  present  government  of 
France,  I  ought  not  to  tolerate  this  profession  of  stock- brokers,  for 
whom  nothing  is  sacred,  and  who  for  a  trifling  profit  would  sell  the 
secrets  and  the  honour  of  the  government  itself  if  they  were  in  their 
power."'— L  262. 

We  spare  our  readers  MoUien's  sensible  but  somewhat  prolix 
reply  to  these  egregious  fallacies,  in  which  the  notions  of  the 
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Rnt  Consul  on  mercantile  transactions  are  obviously  snbser- 
yient  to  his  theory  of  absolute  government.  Mollien  does  not 
appear,  howerer,  to  have  made  the  moat  obvious  as  well  as  the 
moat  decisive  answer — namely,  that  any  means  taken  to  force  op 
the  coDise  of  the  funds  a^tifici^dly  must  eventually  depress  them, 
sod  diat  government  interference  to  prevent  sales  at  low  prices 
would  shake  public  credit,  because  one  essential  element  in  sudi 
secQiities  is  ^lexr  constant  convertibility.  In  fact,  like  most  of 
Napoleon^s  resources  of  government,  he  was  content  to  take  a 
fUsehood  and  a  sham  for  reality,  and  he  expected  the  world  to 
do  the  same.  To  prevent  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds 
is  to  fix  the  political  weather-glass  at  '  set  fear ' — that  is,  to  de* 
stoy  the  value  of  the  instrument  in  order  to  make  it  an  instrument 
of  deceptiw. 

The  conversation  was  broken  off  by  the  arrival  of  some  de- 
spatches from  Russia ;  but  Mollien  was  desired  to  remain  and 
duie.  The  party  was  small,  and  the  Consul  affected  for  a  while 
te  talk  on  indifferent  topics ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  dinner 
he  touched  on  the  questions  of  the  morning,  and  brought 
out  Of  to  iwm  some  of  the  remniks  Mollien  himself  had  made 
jast  before  —  adding  Uiat  it  was  absurd  to  prohibit  what  they 
had  not  the  power  to  prrwnt,  and  that  the  Caisse  d'Amop- 
tissement  deserved  to  be  increased  and  supported*  Mollien  was 
not  insensible  to  this  flattering  proof  of  his  growing  influence, 
and  he  was  struck  with  the  singular  alliance  formed  in  the  person 
of  Buonaparte  betwe^  the  desire  to  command  and  the  desire  to- 
please.  On  the  main  subject  of  this  discussion,  however, 
N{qM>iecm  was  incorrigible.  The  price  of  the  funds  was  a  matter 
ot  as  much  personal  vanity  and  solicitude  to  him  as  any  part 
even  of  his  own  mUitxtry  administration.  At  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  reign,  after  Tilsit,  the  five  per  cents,  had  risen  to 
90.  In  1808,  the  Spanish  war  lowered  them  to  80,  and  &ey 
were'still  falliiig,  when  he  resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  support  the 
raariLet  at  that  price.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  demands  on 
the  treasury  at  that  time  thirty  millions  of  francs  were  spent  in 
this  absurd  attempt  The  following  letter  to  Mollien  on  the 
subject  is  curious.    It  is  dated  from  Madrid,  15th  Dec.  1808  : — 

'  I  see  wkh  pleasure  that  the  five  per  cents,  have  not  been  below  80. 
I  don*t  regret  the  thirty  millions  spent  for  this  object ;  and  if  it  oost  as 
nrach  more,  I  desire  you  to  take  care  to  keep  up  Uiat  price.  The  bank 
CSD  take  a  large  sHoe  of  these  rentes^  and  tli^  Caisse  d'Amortissemeut 
can  take  more.  They  will  get  6^  per  cent*  for  their  money.  It  ia 
only  by  this  means  that  the  five  per  cents,  can  acquire  value.  Every 
man  will  know  what  he  has  in  his  pocket  when  he  has  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  five  per  cents,  will  fall  below  80.  I  will  hear  of  no  excuse. 
Doa't  let  the  five  per  cents,  fell  below  80. 

<Sur 
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'  Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  yous  prenne  en  sa  sainte  garde.  — 
Napolbon.' — ii.  365. 

The  same  efforts  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  The  First  Consul  had  evidently  never  con- 
sidered that  treaty  as  anything  more  than  an  attempt  to  convince 
Europe  of  his  pacific  intentions  and  his  ability  for  civil  govern- 
ment.   But  he  was  soon  alarmed  by  the  imprudent  activity  of 
French  commercial  enterprise  abroad ;  he  insinuated  to  MoUien 
that  French  merchants  might  insure  their  cargoes  in  English  iu" 
surance  offices;  foreseeing,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  return  voyage 
was  by  no  means  secure.    Mollien  immediately  detected  the  im- 
pending rupture,  from  these  guarded  remarks ;  and  his  conviction 
was  strengthened  by  the  anxiety  of  Buonaparte  to  support  the 
funds  in  the  event  of  some  panic  which  he  did  not  describe.  It 
was  partly  from  the  fear  of  a  commercial  crisis  ensuing  upon  a 
fresh  declaration  of  w^ar  that  Mollien  was  ordered  to  revise  the 
statutes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  had  been  founded  in  1800, 
and  to  place  the  credit  of  that  establishment  on  the  most  secure 
basis.  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the  papers  drawn  up 
by  Mollien  on  this  subject ;  and  to  his  lasting  honour  it  must  be 
recorded  that  the  Bank  of  France  has  now  weathered  the  storms 
of  half  a  century  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those  principles,  and 
that  it  has  displayed  a  strength  and  soundness  of  constitution 
unapproached  by  any  other  establishmait  in  the  country.  Its 
system  of  accounts,  likewise  introduced  by  Mollien,  is  admirable ; 
for  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  empire,  of  invasion,  and 
of  several  successive  revolutions,  the  Bank  is  every  day  able  to 
ascertain  with  precision  its  real  situation  ;  and  no  undertaking 
of  this  nature  has  till  now  been  conducted  with  greater  ability  and 
success.    We  say  till  now — because  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months  exhibit  both  an  influence  exercised  by  government  over 
the  Bank  which  Napoleon  himself  would  have  disclaimed,  and  a 
wide  departure  from  the  correct  and  unalterable  principles  M. 
Mollien  laid  down.    It  is  curious  that  this  excellent  system  was 
established  under  the  immediate  pressure  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  was  specially  intended  to  assist  the 
interests  of  trade  under  that  calamity.    Napoleon  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  up  the  funds,  and  for  three  days  Mollien 
was  ordered  to  hold  the  market  at  the  cost  of  four  miUion  francs 
anlay,  which  the  Treasury  could  ill  spare.   But  so  feeble  a  barrier 
was  wholly  insufficient  The  funds  fell  ten  per  cent.,  and  Napoleon 
acknowledged  that  he  was  beaten,  but  b^ujted  that  he  had  done 
what  he  could  for  trade.  In  truth,  he  had  done  nothing  at  all ;  and  the 
money  sacrificed,  in  spite  of  Mollien's  remonstrances,  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  very  class  of  speculators  whom  Napoleon  abhorred. 
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The  period  here  described  was  tliat  when  the  promises  of  the 
Consulate  were  transformed  into  the  pageantry  of  the  Empire. 
A  mock  Court  rose  upon  the  scene  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
society  of  Paris,  so  roughly  dispersed  ten  years  before,  began  to 
reassemble.  France  was  once  more  a  monarchy.  We  are  wit- 
Bessing  in  our  day  a  similar  transformation — but,  whilst  the  piece 
is  the  same,  the  whole  quality  of  the  actors  is  different.  Mollien's 
picture  of  Paris  in  1804,  though  not  extremely  favourable  to  the 
new  social  elements  the  Revolution  had  thrown  to  the  surface, 
might  pass  for  a  bitter  satire  of  the  state  of  official  society  in  the 
capital  of  1852 ;  for,  amidst  all  its  heinous  sins,  the  despotism 
of  the  uncle  repressed  every  irregular  passion  with  severity  and 
punished  every  abuse  of  trust — that  of  the  nephew  sets  an  example 
of  cynical  indifference  to  public  integrity  and  public  decorum. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  progress  already  made  by  the  country, 
the  state  of  its  finances  had  seldom  been  more  deplorable  than  at 
the  outset  of  the  second  period  of  the  war.  In  the  years  from 
1803  to  1805  the  navy  had  cost  440  millions  instead  of  210; 
and  the  war  department,  estimated  at  630  millions,  had  risen  to 
809,  leaving  many  debts  still  unpaid. 

*  The  treasury  was  literally  exhausted,  when,  after  two  years  spent 
in  ruinous  prq)arations  without  any  result  between  France  and  her 
insular  rival,  two  continental  powers  of  the  first  order  marched  against 
us  and  threatened  the  most  accessible  part  of  our  frontiers.  Such  was 
thb  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that  Napoleon  was  only  able  to  form 
what  he  called  the  chest  of  his  grahde  armee  out  of  a  few  millions 
of  his  personal  savings.  The  contractors,  whose  accounts  were  all  in 
arrear,  raised  their  terms  as  they  found  themselves  more  necessary  to 
the  Government.  To  provide  the  means  of  moving  an  army  of  100,000 
men  from  the  coast  of  Picardy  to  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  assist  the  principal  contractors,  who,  for  want  of  any 
other  means,  had  taken  10  millions  of  national  domains  in  part  pay- 
ment. The  Bank  was  assailed  with  demands  for  the  reimbursement 
of  its  notes,  because  it  had  discounted  too  freely,  and  had  been  drawn 
on  by  the  bankers  who,  under  the  name  of  faueurs  de  service^ 
assist^  its  operations.  All  the  symptoms  of  a  speedy  and  terrible 
crbis  were  perceptible  before  N^leon  started  for  Germany. 

'  M.  de  Marbois,  then  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  had  doubtless  per* 
ceived  the  evil ;  and  Napoleon  was  still  more  aware  of  it,  but  he  saw 
and  sought  no  remedy  but  in  victory.  1  remember  that  a  short  time 
before  his  departure,  seeing  me  on  his  way  to  the  theatre  at  St.  Cloud, 
he  came  up  and  said,  The  finances  go  on  ill — the  bank  is  in  distress. 
It  is  not  here  that  I  can  set  things  to  rights.**  That  same  night  he 
started  to  join  the  army.  I  understood  but  too  well  the  meaning  of 
those  words.  I  saw  that  his  fate  and  that  of  France  was  again  to  be 
risked  upon  the  fortune  of  war,  and  I  considered  with  alarm  idiat 
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night  be  the  ooiiMqaenccs  of  detet,  «r  eren  of  tacdj  sucoess.' 

After  Napoleon's  departure,  the  difficnities  of  the  Bank  in- 
ereased,  and  the  Conncil  of  Regency  wa&  constantly  occupied  with 
means  of  dispersing  the  crowd  which  demanded  payment  of  its 
notes*  No  complete  suspension  took  place,  but  the  payment  went  on 
so  slowly  that  public  confidence  was  shaken ;  the  notes  ceased  to 
oirculale  freely,  and  fell  to  10  discount.  Mollien  finnly  defended 
the  sound  principles  of  banking,  with  which  he  alone  seemed 
conversant.  But  in  reply  to  his  observations  the  Cabinet  resolved 
to  disperse  the  claimants  by  force^  as  seditious  groups,  and  ta 
pay  a  small  portion  of  the  notes  every  day  at  each  of  the  mairies. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  procure  bullion  from  abroad,  and  the 
crisis  had  been  becoming  every  day  more  formidable,  when  it 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  restored  con- 
fidence to  the  nation  and  enabled  the  bank  to  resume  its  regular 
payments. 

But  though  the  immediate  danger  appeared  to  be  averted, 
Mollien  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  assistance  which 
military  triumphs  can  render  to  financial  affairs ;  and,  in  his 
view,  these  victories  attacked  the  fundamental  principles  of 
pnblic  prosperity,  because  they  attacked  the  property  of  nations. 
If  Austerlitz  was  won,  Trafalgar  was  lost ;  and  whilst  the  French 
standard  floated  on  the  towers  of  Vienna,  the  ports  of  France 
were  closed  against  all  commercial  intercourse  on  both  her  seas. 
The  troops  brought  back  glory,  but  left  undying  resentment 
behind  them.  For  whilst  their  Chief  had  adopted  (and  improved) 
the  most  modem  combinations  of  strategy,  he  retained  the  rudest 
notions  of  antiquity  on  the  rights  of  conquest.  The  armies  he 
led  were  the  armies  of  a  Revolution  which  had  declared  war  to 
all  property  at  home  and  to  all  governments  abroad;  and  he 
never  learnt  in  that  school  the  slightest  respect  for  either  the 
sovereigns  or  the  nations  he  combated.  He  fancied  that  Paris 
aould  be  enriched,  like  Rome,  by  the  tributes  of  every  other  people, 
and  that  he  could  thus  weaken  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
princes  who  were  compelled  to  buy  his  contemptuous  forbearance. 
But  eighteen  centuries  had  elapsed  since  Rome  had  subdued 
the  world  by  a  policy  which  rendered  her  hostility  so  terrible 
and  her  alliance  so  onerous.  The  wealth  of  those  days  consisted 
in  the  treasures  of  barbaoric  kings,  and  the  loss  of  that  wealth  was 
ruin  to  their  dreams  of  defence  aiid  independence.  In  our  times 
the  exchange  of  mutual  services  conduces  far  more  to  the  happiness 
and  greatness  of  a  State  than  the  ravages  of  mutual  destruction. 
The  exploits  of  violence  are  superseded  by  the  law  of  dnratiea, 
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fotprmmkUum  and  mereeue  are  the  moral  law  of  the  civilized 
varkL  In  the  midst^  therefore,  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
great  achieyemeats  of  Napoleon  kindled  in  the  pride  of  France, 
Uiose  who  were  disposed  to  investigate  the  real  benefits  of  so 
much  victory  and  glory  were  wont  to  reflect  that  whole  nations 
could  not  be  chafed  with  impunity  in  their  property  and  theis 
honour,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  give  a  national  character  to 
the  sting  of  defeat.  Already  they  discerned  the  gigantic  plan  of 
the  French  empire,  whose  grandeur  did  not  disguise  its  danger. 
The  marvellous  man  who  had  risen  so  rapidly  to  the  highest 
degree  of  pow;er,  and  terminated  the  convulsions  of  the  Frendi 
Revolntion,  had  transferred  its  violence  and  instability  to  the 
thrones  of  Encope.  Yet  these  critics  were  not  hostile  to  the 
new  goremment — they  desired  its  duration,  and  they  served  its 
interests — for  such  were  the  opinions  Mollien  himself  enter- 
tained— and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  Imperial  Govenmient  such  views  were  deliberately  formed* 
On  the  26th  January,  1806,- Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
nights  Scarcely  allowing  his  ministers  time  to  congratulate  him 
<m  the  result  of  the  campaign,  he  summoned  a  Council  of  Finance 
for  ei^ht  o'clock  the  next  morning.  ^We  have  more  serious 
things,'  said  he,  *  to  talk  about  It  seems  the  chief  interests  of 
the  State  were  not  in  Austria.  Let  us  hear  the  report  of  the 
Treasury.'  The  crisis  was  indeed  extraordinary.  Pressed  by 
increasing  embarrassments,  M.  Barbe  Marbois,  then  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  had  been  reduced  to  accept  terms  offered  by  a 
company  which  had  been  CcHmed  to  take  ^e  chief  military  and  naval 
contracts,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  notorious  Ouvraid. 
This  company  had  agreed  to  discount  Treasury  bills  at  9  instead 
of  12  per  cent. — but,  as  the  demands  of  the  State  continually  aug- 
mented, it  had  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Court  of  Madrid 
for  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  the  war  caused  to  be  retained 
in  Mexico.  The  Spanish  Government  had  handed  over  to  them 
upwards  of  100  millions  of  francs  in  bills  payable  in  the  American 
ooloniea,  and  they  had  substituted  some  of  these  bills  of  the 
Madrid  treasury  on  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  for  the  bonds  of 
French  reoeveurs  oAiSraux  which  they  held.  Some  advances 
had  also  been  made  to  Spain  in  cash^  and  the  French  minister 
found  himself  obliged  to  support  the  credit  of  Ouvrard's  company 
to  avoid  a  crash  that  would  have  aggravated  the  positi<m  of  the 
Bank.    At  this  point  in  the  report  Napoleon  broke  forth— 

"They  have  deceived  you.  They  have  imposed  on  your  integrity, 
which  I  dont  question.  These  men  who  have  promised  you  the 
fwasufCB  of  Mexico,  how  have  they  more  power  or  skill  than  the 
minirtBW  of  Spain- to  cross  the  sea  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ? 
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They  have  gained  the  confidence  of  Spain  by  making  over  to  them 
funds  subtracted  from  the  treasury  of  France.  It  is  we  who  are 
subsidizing  Spain  instead  of  drawing  from  her  what  she  owes  us.  But 
the  plot  is  divulged ;  let  us  interrogate  in  person  its  authors." 

*  The  order  was  given  to  introduce  the  two  faiseurs  de  service^ 
or  managers  of  the  company — also  the  clerk  in  the  treasury  who  had 
been  specially  entrusted  with  this  negotiation — and  who,  by  the  way, 
had  received  a  million  as  a  gratuity,  which  he  Mas  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  refund.  They  entered,  but  the  scene  which  ensued  is 
beyond  my  powers  of  description.  It  was  a  thunderstorm  fiedling  for 
an  hour  on  those  three  unsheltered  heads.  The  first  of  them  burst 
into  tears.  The  treasury  clerk  stammered  forth  excuses.  The  third, 
Ouvrard  himself,  stood  like  a  rock,  without  uttering  a  syllable — but 
his  attitude  seemed  to  say  that  nothing  is  more  tram^ient  than  a 
tempest,  and  that  it  must  be  endured.  None  of  them  could  be  much 
more  impatient  for  the  end  of  it  than  I  was.' —  L  436. 

The  deficiency  caused  by  Ouvrard's  operations  was  estimated 
by  the  minister  at  70  millions ;  it  amounted  in  reality  to  twice 
that  sum.  M.  Barbe  Marbois  was  dismissed,  and  Napoleon  in- 
sisted on  Mollien^s  accepting  that  same  day  the  office  of  Minister 
of  the  Treasury.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  very  first  duty 
he  had  to  perform  was  to  compel  Ouvrard  and  bis  accomplices  to 
disgorge  their  booty.  The  Court  of  Spain  acknowledged  60  millions 
of  the  debt,  and  of  the  remaining  82  millions  a  large  portion  was 
obtained  by  the  seizure  of  their  private  property,  of  their  stores 
of  all  kinds,  and  by  cancelling  the  debts  due  to  them  by  the 
State.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  by  interesting  two 
great  houses  in  London  and  Amsterdam  in  the  recovery  of  the 
Spanish  bills  on  Mexico,  piastres  to  the  amount  of  three-fifths  of 
the  debt  were  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz  on  board  an  English  frigate^ 
and  brought  to  Europe  in  reality  for  the  French  exchequer. 
Mollien  was  entirely  free  from  the  vulgar  prejudices  so  common 
in  his  time,  and  not  wholly  eradicated  in  our  own,  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  bullion  being  the  cause  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
treasury.  His  predecessor  had  been  duped  by  the  idea  of  bringing 
over  new  piastres  from  Mexico,  for  it  was  in  those  days  an 
article  of  commercial  faith  that  pressure  on  the  money-market 
arose  altogether  from  the  wai^t  of  the  precious  metals  which  the 
war  imprisoned  in  the  Mexican  ports.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
new  Paymaster-General  the  credit  of  the  State  depended  far 
more  on  the  moderation,  good  faith,  and  punctuality  of  the 
Government  than  on  a  casual  importation  of  the  precious  metals. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  ministers.  Napoleon  persisted 
in  dividing  the  functions  of  the  Treasury,  which  are  usually  held 
to  be  inseparable.  By  the  system  he  had  established,  Gaudin 
(Due  de  Gaete),  as  Minister  of  Finance,  was  charged  with  all 
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that  related  to  raising  the  revenue ;  and  Mollien,  as  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  with  all  that  related  to  spending  it  Fortunately 
these  two  men  were  united  hy  old  friendship  as  well  as  com- 
munity of  opinions,  and  they  continued  for  nine  years  to  act  with 
dose  and  unbroken  harmony,  which  could  alone  have  rendered 
such  an  arrangement  practicable.  Mollien's  immediate  task  was  a 
heavy  one.  He  found  drafts  on  the  ministerial  departments  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  30  millions  on  which  payment  had  been  post- 
poned. The  pay  of  the  army  then  in  France  was  about  15 
millions  in  arrear — and  the  deficit  of  the  last  five  years  was  100 
millions — all  this  besides  the  frightful  gap  caused  by  Ouvrard's 
bankruptcy :  in  fine,  some  200  millions  were  required  to  enable 
the  treasury  to  pay  its  way.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
accounts  were  kept  was  still  more  extraordinary.  The  first 
cashier  of  the  treasury,  through  whose  hands  these  transactions 
with  the  faiseurs  de  service  had  passed,  did  not  suspect  the 
existence  of  this  enormous  debt,  and  Mollien  had  to  place  the 
whole  system  of  accounts  on  a  new  footing.  We  cannot  ask 
our  readers  to  accompany  us  through  the  technical  detail  of 
his  operations  : — but  in  this  respect  these  volumes  constitute, 
we  are  satisfied,  one  of  the  most  masterly  expositions  of  finan- 
cial administration  to  be  found  in  any  language.  His  measures 
may  be  judged  of  by  their  results.  Before  the  end  of  1806  the 
funds  had  again  risen  from  56  to  64 ;  the  rate  of  discount  had 
fjEdlen  from  12  per  cent,  to  6  or  7 ;  the  arrears  in  every  de- 
partment were  paid  off ;  arrangements  were  made  to  extinguish 
the  deficit  of  preceding  years  ;  and  the  treasury  resumed  a  more 
regular  position  without  making  any  encroachment  on  its  future 
resources.  These  successful  measures  were  not,  indeed,  due  to 
Mollien  alone — though  we  suspect  that  his  modesty  assigns  to 
Napoleon  a  larger  share  of  merit  in  them  than  the  Emperor  really 
deserved.  For,  throughout  the  copious  coitespondence  quoted 
and  analyzed,  we  hardly  find  an  instance  in  which  the  views  of 
the  sovereign  were  not  gradually  modified  and  corrected  by  the 
good  sense  and  scientific  accuracy  of  his  minister,  and  in  most 
of  these  discussions  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  allied  Regions 
ignorance  to  extreme  presumption. 

^  It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  for  any  of  the  ministers  of 
Napoleon  not  to  communicate  their  plans  to  him,  which  were  always 
minutely  discussed  before  they  received  his  final  sanction ;  for  though 
he  left  to  them  the  choice  of  means  of  execution,  he  chose  that  every 
improvement  should  seem  to  be  his  own  work.  His  sudden  elevation 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  policy  with  him  to  delegate  as  little  as  possible 
of  his  public  authority,  80  as  to  remain  always  and  everywhere  the 
man  of  necessity.  Napoleon  carried  on  long  and  divers  corre- 
spondences. 
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gpondences.  If  they  were  all  collected  it  woald  be  incredible  that  any 
tingle  man  could  have  sufficed  to  do  so  much ;  and  in  each  of  them  he 
l^oved  tliat  he  entered  into  every  subject  and  every  circumstance  as  if 
he  bad  nothing  else  to  think  of,  adapting  all  rules  and  principles  to  his 
own  paramount  interest  in  forcing  the  most  opposite  elements  te 
combine  in  his  system.  But  in  these  correspondences  none  proves 
more  thoroughly  the  patience  with  which  he  investigated  the  most 
arid  details,  than  that  which  he  carried  on  with  myself.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  singular  poleniique  de  chiffres  that  ever  existed.  I  frequently 
in  the  early  period  of  my  ministry  received  letters  of  many  pages, 
solely  intended  to  analyze  long  calculations,  to  investigate  statements, 
to  divide  statistics,  and  to  present  the  same  results  under  other  forms. 
The  principal  object  of  these  discussions  was  to  keep  all  his  chief 
servants  in  perpetual  distrust  of  themselves  and  of  their  subordinates : 
be  had  no  loAger  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  pow«r,  but  he  disputed 
with  every  one  the  superiority  of  attainments.' — vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

It  may  be  well  to  cite  briefly  a  few  specimens  of  these 
letters,  despatched  tn  a  single  day^  just  before  the  Prussian 
campaign : — 

^  I  send  you  the  documents  relating  to  the  loan  for  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  I  have  informed  you  for  what  purpose  this  loan  is  to  be  made. 
It  deserves  consideration.'    (St.  Cloud,  19th  Sept.,  1806.) 

*  Eight  hundred  thousand  francs  are  wanted  at  St.  Domingo.  Con- 
tri^'e  to  send  them,  so  that  this  sum  may  be  realised  in  the  colony/ 
(I9th  Sept.,  1806.) 

<  I  plaee  extraoniinary  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  at  War, 
far  the  most  pressing  sen'ices  of  his  department  on  the  frontier  of  Gar- 
many.'    (19th  Sept.,  1806.) 

'  I  have  read  your  report.  My  intention  is  not  to  diminish  the  army 
<^  Italy  at  this  tune.  Send  them  1,^00,000  frs.,  not  immediately 
wanted  in  the  treasury  of  Piedmont,  and  let  me  know  if  the  operation 
will  cost  anything.'    (19th  Sept.,  1806.) 

'  Explain  to  me  the  accounts  of  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  Italy 
on  the  contributions  raised  during  the  last  war  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Austrian  provinces.  They  are  stated  at  1,700,000;  they  were  more. 
The  expenses  are  not  classed.  I  find  an  item,  military  subsistence, 
3,440,000  frs."  I  don't  understand  this  manner  of  reckoning  our  esti- 
mates. This  sum  must  be  divided  amongst  the  bakers,  the  meat,  the 
forage,  &c.'   {19th  Sept.,  1806.) 

*  Give  orders  to  send  500,000  frs.  in  gold  to  the  army  of  Naples  ;  to 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  its  pay.*    (19th  Sept.,  1806.) 

Nor  was  this  astonishing  fecmMlity  of  details  at  all  arrested  bj 
the  operations  of  active  war.  The  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1806 ;  on  the  25th  Napoleon  was  at  Pots* 
<iam,  and  continued  his  correspondence  : — 

'  The  Pnnce  de  Neufchatel  has  sent  for  2,000,000  frs.  from  the 
military  chest  at  Mayence,  to  use  them  as  they  may  be  wanted.  If 
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tbore  be  oolj  l,500yD00  fn.  idU  at  Mayeaoe,  that  is  not  tnoagli~ 
15,000,000  h  la  botme  heurt;  take  your  meamreB  ao  as  to  have 
always  four  months'  pay  of  i^y  army  in  cash  at  Mayenee.'  (Potsdam, 
25th  Oct.,  1806.) 

'  Send  500,000  frs.  in  gold  to  the  anny  of  Naples ;  you  can  take  it 
from  the  reserve  at  Turin.'    (Potsdam,  25th  Oct.,  1806.) 

'  I  am  told  the  allowances  of  the  Guard  are  not  paid.  Send  for 
Colonel  Arrighi  and  pay  instantly  what  is  due  to  the  two  regiments 
of  fusiliers  and  dragoons  which  are  to  join  me.*  (Berlin,  2nd  Nov., 
1806.) 

'  You  state  that  25,000,000  frs.  from  the  sale  of  cuttings  in  the 
woods,  which  are  included  in  the  budget  of  1806,  will  not  be  realised 
till  1807.  Take  the  money  on  bills  from  the  reofveurs  gMntux  out 
of  the  fond  of  foreign  contributions  for  1806,  which  can  spare  it  ia 
cash  or  in  short  bills.  Tiie  public  treasury  will  pay  interest  to  the  fund 
at  the  rate  of  ^  per  cent,  per  mensem.'   (Berlin,  4th  Nov.,  1806.) 

'  Here  we  are  at  the  15th  of  November.  Send  me  the  schedule  of 
remittances  to  the  several  departments  of  the  ministry  for  next  month : 
and  tell  me  how  we  stand  with  Spain,  and  the  piastres  she  owes.' 
(Berlin,  14th  Nov.,  1806.) 

<  1  desire  you  to  keep  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  frs.  at  Strasburg,  and 
eight  months'  pay  for  the  army,  at  the  rate  of  8,000,000  a  month, 
always  at  Mayence,  in  cash,  as  a  sacred  deposit :  thai,  whatever  hap- 
pens, I  may  conskier  my  army  paid.  Otherwise,  if  another  event 
occurred  like  Ouvmrd's  affidr  last  yenvor  any  disaster  happened  to  ren*- 
der  bills  less  negotiable,  the  pay  of  the  army  might  be  compiOBiised. 
However,  as  1  am  master  of  Prussia  and  of  all  Westphalia,  I  hheJil  get 
in  some  money,  and  there  is  no  longer  cause  for  uneasiness.'  (Berlin^ 
16th  Nov.,  1806.) 

'  The  delay  in  die  Spanish  payments  b  very  alarming :  let  me  know 
if  they  have  done  anything  since  the  29th  of  October.'  (Berlin,  24th 
Nov.,  1806.) 

(The  same  day  a  long  letter  directing  the  form  in  which  the 
budgets  of  the  empire  are  to  be  drawn.) 

'  Any  treaty  which  will  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  piastres  is  to  be 
accepted.  I  don't  want  to  trade,  but  only  to  get  back  our  own  money. 
T  aothorise  you  to  conclude  any  treaty  for  this  purpose.'  (Posen,  6th 
Bee.,  1806.) 

'  The  English  threaten  to  confiscate  the  funds  of  Prench  holders  of 
Briti^  securities.   Could  we  not  take  precautions  to  prevent  transfers 
•  from  our  saeurities  to  theirs  ?   lliis  is  a  very  ddieale  matter.    I  do 
not  choose  to  set  the  example,  but  if  the  Knglish  do  it,  I  must 
retaliate.'    (Posen,  15th  Dec,  1806.) 

To  this  last  intimation  Mollien  replied  that  he  did  not  believe 
it,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  England  ;  but  that  he 
should  be  delighted  if  England  committed  such  a  blunder,  which 
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France  might  render  more  injarioiu  to  her  by  refusing  to  do  the 
same.  He  fortified  this  opinion  by  sending  to  Napoleon  the  wise 
and  able  paper  by  the  American  minLster,  Hamilton,  which  de- 
monstrates that  policy  and  morality  not  only  forbid  a  government 
to  confiscate  property  lent  to  it  by  the  subjects  of  a  hostile  power^ 
but  even  to  suspend  the  payment  of  interest  on  it :  and  Napoleon 
dropped  the  subject. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  MoUien  undertook  the  complete  re- 
form of  the  mechanism  of  the  public  accounts,  and  founded  the  Cour 
des  Comptes,  whose  methodical  operations  have  continued  ever 
since  to  control  the  whole  expenditure. of  France.  But  the  com- 
plexity of  the  accounts  of  the  French  Empire  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  State  that  ever  existed.  It  extended  at  that  time  from  Illyria  to 
Spain,  and  from  Naples  to  Hamburgh.  It  had  to  provide  for 
armies  on  the  Tagus,  in  Calabria,  and  on  the  Niemen.  It  sup- 
plied the  pensions  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  allowances  to 
vassal  kings ;  for,  after  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  even  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  were  dependent  on  it  for  support;  and  Napoleon  basely 
evaded  the  payment  of  the  income  he  had  himself  allotted  to 
Charles  IV.  and  his  family  when  he  robbed  them  of  the  throne. 
It  had  to  regulate  the  public  debt  of  recently  annexed  countries, 
which  sometimes  became,  as  in  Holland,  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  As  the  embarrassments  caused  by  this  enormous  ex- 
tension of  power  and  military  occupation  increased,  the  labours 
of  the  Treasury  became  more  onerous.  The  Spanish  war  had 
cost  at  the  end  of  1810  nearly  220,000,000  frs.,  including  the  cost 
of  magazines  and  equipments  of  the  army :  the  mere  transmission 
of  the  necessary  funds  under  convoy  to  the  different  corps 
d'armee  in  the  Peninsula,  where  they  were  everywhere  liable  to 
be  cut  off  by  guerillas,  became  a  task  of  immense  difficulty ;  and, 
with  singular  absurdity,  Napoleon  ordered  that  200,000  francs 
should  be  despatched  every  month  from  Bayonne  in  copper  money, 
not  reflecting  that  such  a  sum  would  amount  to  several  tons  of 
metal,  to  be  carried  over  tracks  impassable  for  carriages. 

Meanwhile  the  continental  system,  intended  by  Napoleon  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  England,  weighed  with  far  greater  severity 
on  France  and  on  her  tributaries  throughout  Europe  than  it  did 
on  ourselves.  Mollien  never  countenanced  the  harsh  measures 
which  that  detestable  invention  rendered  necessary ;  and  he  early 
perceived  its  suicidal  folly  ; — 

^  Throughout  Europe  the  most  violent  complaints  were  raised  by 
the  injury  inflicted  on  all  the  rights  of  industry — ^for  industry  has  be- 
come in  our  time  a  second  property,  more  intelligent,  more  active, 
and  more  sensitive  than  the  former  one.  French  manufactures  wei^ 
crushed  by  the  aggravated  rigour  of  the  prohibitive  system.  England 
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so  doobt  suffered  also,  but  she  remained  mistress  of  the  ocean — she 
commanded  all  raw  material  at  a  low  price,  and  she  levied  a  tax  on 
the  raw  material  she  allowed  the  continental  consumer  to  receive. 
Heligoland,  Jersey,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Spain  were  filled  with 
her  contraband  traders ;  for  England  made  war  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
improvement ;  Kapoleon  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity :  and  there  are  times 
at  which  an  anachronism  is  a  mortal  error.  Twenty  thousand  douaniers 
OD  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  had  to  defend  the  territory  against  one 
hondred  thousand  smugglers,  more  active  than  themselves,  and  more 
&voured  by  the  population  ;  so  that  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  con- 
traband trade  were  as  80  to  20.  Nay,  the  Emperor  had  himself  in- 
creased the  evil  by  his  additional  duties  of  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  on 
colonial  produce,  from  which  even  the  American  vessels  were  not 
exempted.  Hence  the  price  of  colonial  produce  was  sometimes  quad- 
rupled, and  the  taxes  of  the  French  customhouse  were  an  additional 
premium  on  the  monopoly  of  England.  The  increase  in  the  prices  of 
raw  material,  and  the  want  of  improvement  in  machinery,  discouraged 
the  manufacturing  interest.  The  export  trade  in  French  commodities 
had  fallen  off  by  one-half  since  1810,  and  prices  had  also  fallen  50  per 
cent  Napoleon  himself  seemed  at  length  to  acknowledge  that  com- 
mercial interests  had  a  power  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  come  to 
terms.  He  would  not  recede  ;  that  was  contrary  to  his  nature.  He 
did  not  despair  of  reducing  British  trade,  he  said,  in  a  few  months  to 
its  last  shilling  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  French  traders 
as  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  and  it  was  by  pecuniary  advances  from 
the  government  that  he  attempted  to  purchase  their  silence,  imagining 
that  a  few  loans  would  satisfy  their  wants.' 

His  first  scheme  bad  been  to  compel  the  Bank  of  France  to 
advance  money  on  the  bills  of  all  traders,  reputed  solvent, 
throughout  France,  at  4  per  cent.  This  was  demolished  by 
Mollien  in  a  masterly  paper  on  the  theory  of  discount;  to 
which  the  Emperor  submitted.  A  second  project  was  to  create 
an  immense  mont  de  jnStS^  to  make  advances  to  trade  on  the  de- 
posit of  goods — and  Napoleon  proposed  to  devote  30  millions 
to  this  purpose.  He  again  gave  way,  however,  on  Mollien's  re- 
presenting that,  in  the  event  of  these  loans  not  being  repaid,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  sell  the  goods,  which  must 
not  only  ruin  the  borrowers,  but  depress  the  whole  market.  He 
resolved  at  last  to  make  an  advance  of  1,500,000  frs.  to  a  mercan- 
tile house  at  Amsterdam,  and  another  at  Paris,  on^ood  security. 
In  the  following  year  (1811)  this  precedent  became  known.  A 
second  request  for  a  similar  sum  arrived,  then  another,  and  at 
length  they  poured  in  by  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  France.  Still 
Mollien,  who  disapproved  the  whole  proceeding,  was  condemned 
to  find  fundi  for  tbis  insatiable  demand.  The  government  were 
threatened  with  disturbimces  in  the  faubourgs  and  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  if  they  did  not  yield :  and  they  yielded.  A  million  was 
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sent  down  to  Amiens,  to  be  advanced  bj  instalments  of  20,000  frs. 
a  day  ;  two  millions  were  spent  at  Rouen,  St.  Quentin,  and  Ghent. 
These  operations  were  conducted  with  secrecy,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  escape  impending  ruin : 
but  upwards  of  eighteen  millions  had  been  spent  by  the  Treasury 
in  lending  money  to  men  who  could  borrow  nowhere  else,  and 
whose  commercisd  existence  was  bardy  prolonged  by  the  assist- 
ance they  received. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Napoleon,  with  his  lofty  and  incon- 
testable penetration,  failed  to  perceive  the  singular  contradiction  into 
which  he  fell  by  persisting  in  his  continental  blockade  at  the  very  time 
he  was  acknowledging  by  these  advances  to  trade  that  the  system 
caused  his  ruin — ^placing  himself  in  the  dilemma  of  either  exhausting 
the  treasury  and  the  privy  purse  (li  he  attempted  to  indemnify  trade 
for  its  losses),  or  (if  he  confinea  his  liberality  to  a  small  class  of 
traders)  of  augmenting  the  complaints  of  those  whom  he  had  not  re- 
lieved. Yet  it  must  be  confessed  the  fault  was  not  his  alone.  Never 
since  the  commencement  of  the  long  commercial  hostility  of  France 
and  England,  which  broke  ouj^with  fresh  fury  after  the  truce  of  1787 
[Mr.  Pitt's  treaty],  never  had  the  frenzy  of  prohibitive  laws  been  more 
universal  or  more  popular  than  in  1800,  when  Napoleon  took  the  helm. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  common  interest  between  the  traders,  who  never 
thought  the  customs  laws  severe  enough  against  England,  and  the 
Treasury,  which  still  hoped  to  increase  its  receipts  by  excessive  duties. 
The  advisers  of  Napoleon  on  commercial  matters  were  all  traders 
and  ultra-prohibitionists.  After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens — 
which  was  not  a  treaty  of  peace  and  still  less  a  treaty  of  commerce — 
these  hostile  measures  went  on  in  an  increasing  degree  between  the  two 
nations.  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of 
the  Continent,  because  England  refused  liberty  to  our  ports,  were  an 
injustice  the  more  irritating  because  it  could  not  be  accomplished ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  whom  he  never  consulted  on 
the  subject,  those  about  the  Emperor  constantly  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  his  illusions.  He  was  always  reading  reports  that  all  nations  were 
sighing  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  that  he  was  to  break  the  yoke 
of  British  monopoly.  When  the  English  paid  for  their  supplies  from 
abroad  in  money,  he  was  persuaded  that  British  capital  migrating 
from  that  inhospitable  soil  to  France.  He  was  persuaded  that  cotton 
could  grow  in  Naples,  and  tobacco  in  Alsatia.  He  lived,  in  short, 
under  constant  delusions  of  this  nature.  Yet,  if  we  consider  how  lonjc 
the  Continental  System  lasted,  and  the  perturbation  it  caused  in  all 
the  usages  and  results  of  trade,  it  was  certainly  the  most  extraordinary 
coup  dUtat  ever  attempted ;  and  I  know  not  which  b  mobt  surprising, 
the  daring  of  its  authors,  or  the  submission  of  all  the  interests  ag^ 
grieved  by  it.' — iii.  318. 

Although  Count  Mollien  (for  he  had  now  received  this  title), 
in  spite  of  a  clear  perception  of  Napoleon's  errors,  yielded  to 
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no  (me  in  fidelity  to  his  service,  any  more  than  in  admiration  of 
his  geniaa,  he  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  at  any  time  dazzled 
by  his  fortune  or  overpowered  by  his  aothority.  Napoleon  him- 
ftelf  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that  absolute  power  can 
pay  to  the  sagacity  of  a  minister  by  silently  acquiescing  in  his 
views  and  adopting  them  towards  third  parties  as  his  own. 
MoUien's  influence  was  strictly  limited  to  the  business  of  his 
own  department,  and  he  took  no  part  in  the  general  policy  of  the 
government,  for  whose  pecuniary  wants  he  was  continually  called 
upon  to  provide: — but,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  unfrequently 
selected  as  the  depositary  of  opinions  entertained  by  the  most 
moderate  party  in  the  Imperial  councils.  Thus  in  1809,  when 
Paris  was  literally  thronged  with  tributary  kings,  and  the  sove- 
reign houses  of  Germany  seemed  allied  to  the  upstart  sovereigns 
of  Naples,  Spain,  and  Westphalia,  Eugene  Beauhamois  had  the 
sense  and  penetration  to  say  to  Mollien  : — 

"  The  Emperor  is  mistaken  on  the  state  of  Europe.  Perhaps  these 
sovereigns,  who  owe  an  extension  of  territory  to  his  support,  are  them- 
selves mistaken  in  the  disposition  of  their  subjects.  But  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  not  mistaken  as  to  this  new  dominion  exercised  over  them 
by  one  people,  or  rather  by  one  man.  They  will  never  be  our  allies 
in  good  faith,  these  nations  whose  defeat  is  our  glory,  and  whose  mis- 
fortunes are  our  success.  They  were  already  humiliated  by  defeat  and 
by  tribute :  they  are  more  humiliated  now  by  seeing  their  own  sove* 
reigns  summoned  to  the  capital  of  the  conqueror  to  adorn  hb  triumph. 
But  the  humiliation  of  nations  bears  sooner  or  later  a  harvest  of  ven- 
geance. I  fear  nothing,  indeed,  as  yet  for  France ;  but  if  I  like  war 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  I  see  no  lasting  peace  for  the  world." 

'  Such  was  the  language  of  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  adherent  of 
Napoleon  in  his  own  £imily,  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  one  senti- 
ment in  France  and  in  her  new  dependencies — universal  submission. 
And  it  is  the  more  honourable  to  Prince  Eugene  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  hold  pretty  nearly  the  same  language  to  Napoleon  himself.' — iii.  79. 

The  state  of  voluntary  self-delusion,  which  was  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  Napoleon's  system,  increased,  year  after  year, 
with  the  increase  of  his  difficulties.  In  spite  of  what  he  con* 
fidered  his  searching  analysis  of  the  finances,  he  laboured  not 
so  much  to  arrive  at  the  truth  as  to  convert  a  deficiency  into  a 
surplus  by  complex  calculations  and  unfathomable  arithmetic. 
His  mind,  unshaken  by  the  ruinous  outlay  of  the  Spanish 
war,  was  already  fixed  in  1811  on  the  Russian  campaign,  which 
was  to  extend  his  domination  from  Madrid  to  Moscow ;  and 
he  continued  to  thrust  additional  military  estimates,  to  the 
amount  of  60  millions,  on  the  budget  of  the  preceding  year,  evi- 
dietitly  anticipating  that  the  balance  would  be  adjusted  by  the 
Russian  tribute  at  the  close  of  the  war.    In  the  secret  discussion 
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of  his  financial  resources  which  took  place  between  Napoleon,  the 
Due  de  Gaete,  and  Mollien,  the  latter  represented  the  increasing 
embarrassments  of  the  treasury,  as  no  loans  could  be  contracted, 
and  at  the  first  rumour  of  another  war,  public  credit  would  be 
still  further  depressed.    To  this  Naj>oleon  replied  with  vivacity — 

'  "  If  I  am  compelled  to  undertake  another  war,  it  will  certainly  be 
for  some  great  political  interest :  but  it  will  also  be  in  the  interest  of 
iny  finances.  Have  I  not  always  restored  them  by  war  ?  Was  it  not 
thus  that  Rome  conquered  the  riches  of  the  world  ?  " 

^  I  quote  the  Due  de  Gaete  as  witness  of  this  extraordinary  declara- 
tion with  myself.  I  quote  the  incident  as  a  proof  of  the  strange  blun- 
ders into  which  the  intoxication  of  power  may  lead  the  most  powerful 
minds.  From  that  moment  I  held  the  power  of  Napoleon  to  be  seriously 
in  jeopardy.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  occurrence  took  place  which  re- 
veals a  singular  portion  of  the  secret  history  of  that  ephemeral 
Court.  Napoleon,  who  esteemed  few  people,  never  gave  unli- 
mited confidence  to  a  human  being :  but  if  any  one  at  all  touched 
the  springs  of  his  affections  it  was  Josephine.  Nor  did  this 
interest  cease  after  her  divorce,  though  it  was  somewhat  tried, 
and  not  very  mildly  expressed,  when  her  extravagant  habits  con- 
tinued to  annoy  him.  Josephine  had  an  allowance  of  three  mil- 
lions of  francs  (£120,000)  when  she  retired  to  Malmaison,  but 
before  a  year  had  elapsed  she  was  again  in  debt.  Napoleon 
then  addressed  to  MoUien  the  following  letter : — 

^Wesel,  1st  November  J  1811. — It  is  proper  that  you  should  send 
secretly  for  the  Empress  Josephine's  intendant,  and  tell  him  confiden- 
tially that  nothing  will  be  paid  him  in  future  until  he  give  proof  that 
there  are  no  debts :  and  as  I  will  have  no  jesting  on  this  matter,  I  shall 
hold  him  responsible.  You  will  tell  him  that  no  payment  will  be  made 
on  the  1st  January  without  a  written  certificate  that  there  are  no  debts. 
I  am  informed  that  the  expenses  of  this  house  are  most  irr^ular ;  you 
must  therefore  see  this  man,  for  it  would  be  deplorable  that  the  Em- 
press Josephine  should  have  debts  instead  of  laying  by  two  millions  a 
year  as  she  ought  to  do.  Take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Empress 
Josephine  yourself,  and  hint  to  her  that  I  expect  her  house  to  be 
managed  with  order,  and  that  I  shall  be  supremely  displeased  if  it 
be  not.  The  Empress  Louise  has  100,000  ecus  (l2,000/.)»  and  never 
spends  that  sum ;  she  pays  her  bills  once  a  week,  goes  without  new 
gowns  if  that  be  necessary,  and  suffers  privations  to  avoid  having  debts. 
The  expenses  of  the  Empress  Josephine's  household  ought  not  to  exceed 
one  million.  If  there  are  too  many  horses,  cut  them  down.  The  Em- 
press Josephine  has  children  and  grandchildren  for  whom  she  ought  to 
lay  by.    Sur  ce,  &c.' 

MoUien  executed  this  task,  and  on  receiving  his  report.  Napoleon 
insisted  still  further  on  the  savings  to  be  made  for  her  family, 
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adding,  that  thej  ought  not  to  depend  on  him  alone,  and  then — 
for  once  in  a  somewhat  hroken  voice — Je  mis  mortei^  et  plus 
quun  autre.  The  Empress  had  cried  on  hearing  these  remon- 
strances, and  complained  that  she  could  no  longer  pay  pensions  to 
some  old  soldiers,  probably  of  the  Royalist  patty.  Napoleon 
said,  *  You  should  not  have  made  her  cry,  though.  Give  me 
the  names  of  those  officers ;  and  tell  her  not  to  cry.'  Yet  how 
many  tears  this  selfish  and  ungrateful  man  had  cost  that  repudiated 
woman  and  the  world ! 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  on  the  horizon  of  Europe  broke  with  all  their  fury 
on  the  presumptuous  and  infatuated  ruler  of  France.  The  cam- 
paign of  Moscow  sent  him  home  impoverished  by  defeat^  not 
enriched  by  conquest ;  his  army  destroyed — the  prestige  of  his 
name  woefully  tarnished.  On  his  sudden  return  to  Paris  Mollien 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  he  sent  for.  Not  without  anxiety  and 
alarm  did  he  enter  the  presence.   But  Napoleon  received  him  with 

Srfect  serenity  and  self-possession — inquired  eagerly  for  Madame 
ollien,  who  had  been  dangerously  ill — said  he  had  travelled  as 
uncomfortably  as  when  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  that 
it  did  not  signify — adverted  to  the  Mallet  conspiracy  in  Paris — and 
made  no  allusion  either  to  the  tremendous  calamities  of  the  still 
unfinished  campaign  or  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  Mollien's 
own  department.  The  public  were  not  entirely  duped  by  this 
show  of  composure,  for  the  bulletin  of  the  Beresina  had  told  the 
story  of  ruin,  and  every  fresh  arrival  from  the  army  increased  the 
sense  of  horror  and  insecurity.  But  they  hoped  that  so  severe  a 
lesson  would  not  be  lost  on  the  Emperor,  and  that  if  he  were  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  it  would  at  last  be  to  contend  for 
peace. 

Nothing  in  Buonaparte's  career  was  more  extraordinary  than 
the  energy  he  displayed  during  the  winter  of  1812-13.  The 
cavalry  had  to  be  mounted,  the  artillery  to  be  entirely  re-organised, 
a  great  part  of  the  infantry  to  be  clothed,  immense  quantities 
tA  arms  to  be  provided,  munitions  of  war  to  be  collected  in  all 
the  fortresses;  and  the  whole  was  to  be  done  in  six  months. 
Strange  to  say  the  conscriptions  were  never  more  readily  filled  up 
than  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1812.  The  country  still 
snpported  him,  and  since  he  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  it  was 
content  to  share  them  with  him.  The  accusing  voices  of  1814 
were  not  yet  audibly  heard  ;  the  defence  of  the  territory  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  and  Napoleon  encouraged  the  self-devotion 
of  the  people  by  the  hope  of  approaching  peace.  Immense  levies 
were  ordered.  The  financial  measures  resorted  to  in  order  to 
defray  new  and  immoderate  charges  were  startling.    Thus  Maret 
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proposed  and  his  master  saactiooed  the  appropriation  by  the 
State  of  all  the  common  lands  belonging  to  parishes  throughooi 
France,  which  were  to  be  sold,  and  the  communes  to  receive 
their  value  in  the  shape  of  funded  capital.  This  project  was 
expected  to  bring  in  300  millions — which  being  forthwith  spent 
by  anticipation,  the  government  was  once  more  living  on  credit 
alone.  It  was  an  imitation  by  Napoleon  of  the  revolutionary 
acts  by  which  the  Convention  had  begun  the  war.  MoUien,  in 
forcible  terms,  pointed  out  the  defects  of  such  a  scheme,  but  the 
condition  of  the  finances  was  already  such  that  only  the  choice  of 
bad  means  was  left  him.  Yet  no  sooner  did  Napoleon  find 
himself  at  the  head  of  another  army  than  he  changed  his  tone — 
declaring  that '  to  be  worthy  of  herself  France  must  abstain  from 
pusillanimous  desires;  that  her  first  object  must  be  to  avenge  her 
ofikided  glory ;  and  that  the  only  peace  she  could  make  was  a 
peace  extorted  by  new  victories  and  recognizing  all  her  former 
conquests.'  The  difficulties  he  encountered  seemed  to  surprise 
without  instructing  him.  But  his  labours  were  enormous.  The 
whole  day  was  spent  in  warlike  preparations — the  night  in  ad- 
ministrative correspondence.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Molliea 
entered  into  the  minutest  calculations.  One  of  them  consisted  of 
eight  pages  of  figures.  Even  on  his  arrival  at  Mayence,  to  pat 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  field,  he  stopped  several 
hours  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  military  chest  on  the 
frontier.  Twelve  days  later  he  fought  the  battle  of  Lutzen  with 
85,000  men,  and  in  three  weeks  after  150,000  more  had  joined 
his  standard.  But  his  efforts  and  his  hopes  of  securing  the 
neutrality  of  Austria  failed.  The  great  coalition  was  formed  in 
September,  and  in  October  the  battle  of  Leipzig  again  annihilated 
the  French  army,  and  left  Napoleon  no  resource  but  a  hasty  re- 
tireat  on  the  Rhine. 

Throughout  this  period,  and  indeed  from  the  first  reverses  otf 
the  Russian  campaign,  the  regular  and  punctual  course  of  the 
administration  of  the  Treasury  was  at  an  end ;  and  Mollien,  who 
invariably  recognized  in  exact  payment  the  test  of  strength  and 
stability  for  a  government,  had  already  long  before  the  disasters 
of  1814  made  up  his  mind  that  the  case  of  the  Empire  was 
desperate.  When  Marie-Louise  retired  to  Blois  he  followed  her, 
leaving  the  control  of  the  Treasury  to  his  friend  and  disciple 
Baion  Louis,  who  was  destined  to  render  the  most  important  ser- 
vices in  that  capacity  to  the  future  government  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Mdlien  was  sent  for  on  the  return  from  Elba,  and,  under  a  sense 
of  personal  obligation  to  his  old  master,  did  not  refuse  to  resume 
the  ofiice  he  had  filled  with  honour  for  nine  years.  But  he  has  dis- 
dained to  record  in  these  Memoirs  the  fugitive  occurrences  of  that 
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feverish  intervaL  When  summoned  to  the  Tuileries  on  that  occa- 
sion he  had  fonned  a  resolation  to  resist  the  proposal.  Napoleon 
was  alone  when  he  entered  the  closet,  and  said,  taking  him  by 
both  hands,  ^  In  this  crisis  you  will  not  refuse  to  take  your  old  place 
in  the  ministry.'  To  some  complimentary  remark  on  the  mira- 
culous success  of  his  return,  the  Emperor  replied,  '  Man  cher^ 
the  time  for  compliments  is  over.  lis  mant  lai$si  arriver  comme 
Us  les  <mt  laisMis  partir ' — an  expression  which  proves  tlie  more 
correct  estimate  he  had  at  length  formed  of  the  French  character — 
his  feeling,  in  short,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  he 
had  himself  accustomed  that  people  must  have  prepared  them  for 
viewing  with  indifference  any  possible  revolution — were  it  from 
the  excess  of  freedom  to  the  excess  of  servitude. 

M.  Mollien  candidly  acknowledges  that  as  his  principal 
object  was  to  bequeath  to  the  world  a  correct  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  especially  in  those  relations  of  life  which  fell 
under  his  own  cognizance,  so  it  is  not  without  regret  that 
he  has  recorded  much  to  darken  the  fame  of  one  who  was 
to  him  an  object  not  only  of  high  intellectual  admiration,  but 
of  grateful  regard.  He  has  steered  clear  of  the  servility  of  a  Las 
Cases  and  of  the  malignity  of  a  Bourrierme ;  and  while  others 
have  depicted  the  policy  and  character  of  Napoleon  from  their 
personal  motives  of  affection  or  of  resentment,  Mollien  discusses 
them  with  reference  to  the  fixed  principles  of  public  economy 
and  of  public  morality,  from  which  his  own  career  never  deflected. 
Bat  though  the  narrator  of  these  transactions  has  not  sought  to 
exalt  his  own  penetration  and  experience  at  the  expense  of  his 
master,  and  has  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  versatility 
and  application  with  which  that  extraordinary  man  governed  his 
immense  empire,  he  has  entirely  failed  to  raise  our  conception  of 
Napoleon's  real  competency  to  deal  with  these  abstruse  subjects. 
In  these  pregnant  volumes  we  have  not  met  with  a  single  idea 
originating  with  the  Emperor  himself  on  points  of  finance  or  poli- 
tical economy,  which  is  not  radically  unsound.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  on  these  matters  as  he  did  on  the  obligations  of  public 
morality,  that  a  code  of  science  and  of  duty  could  be  framed  to  suit 
his  own  convenience,  and  that  motives  of  State  sufficed  to  cover 
every  enormity.  But  he  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  choice  of  in- 
stnunents,  and  his  insatiable  activity  kept  every  department  of  the 
government  in  constant  efficiency.  The  last  mark  of  confidence 
he  would  bestow  on  those  who  really  possessed  it  was  the  tacit 
adoption  of  their  opinions,  even  when  he  had  just  before  com- 
bated them.  He  was  tolerant  of  contradiction  when  alone,  but 
absolutely  oracular  when  he  held  forth  in  the  Council  of  State  or 
in  public.    In  reality  he  had  no  financial  principles :  the  perpetual 
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recurrence  of  war^  the  continental  blockade,  and  his  own  crude 
notions  of  public  credit  prevented  the  formation  of  such  a  system 
at  any  part  of  his  reign ;  and  the  last  extravagant  and  destruc- 
tive years  of  the  Empire  shook  and  well  nigh  obliterated  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  methodical  reforms  of  the  Con- 
sulate. Admitting  therefore  the  extraordinary  military  successes 
and  political  energy  which  had  extended  that  vast  dominion  over 
Europe,  M.  Mollien  has  failed  to  show  that  it  possessed  those 
sound  and  practicable  financial  views  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  stability  of  governments  and  the  contentment  of  nations. 
His  own  administration  of  the  Treasury  was  a  long  struggle 
against  incoherent  projects  and  reprehensible  expedients ;  and  the 
ground  he  was  continually  endeavouring  to  strengthen  and  coi>> 
solidate,  was  as  continually  cut  from  beneath  his  feet  by  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  military  and  political  departments. 
His  official  duties  were  rather  fiscal  than  financial,  and  he  never  had 
the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  altering  the  great  springs  of 
taxation  that  pressed,  and  still  press,  so  injuriously  on  the  French 
nation.  No  alleviation  could  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
people — no  safe  or  permanent  extension  could  be  given  to  trade ;  and 
at  length  war,  which  had  been  the  principal  source  of  this  misery 
and  pressure,  was  resorted  to  as  the  easiest  mode  of  palliating 
them.  Austerlitz  and  Moscow  were  the  projects  of  an  insolvent 
gambler.  The  daring  expedient  was  successful  in  the  one  case 
and  ruinous  in  the  next ;  for  as  this  whole  system  of  credit  was 
stimulated  and  kept  alive  by  victory,  it  collapsed  at  once  under 
defeat.  We  will  not  here  detain  our  readers  to  apply  to  the  poli- 
tics of  France  in  the  present  day,  the  analogies  which  these  facts 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest ;  but  if  similar  embarrassments  should 
drive  President  Buonaparte  to  similar  enterprises,  that  is  to  the 
vulgar  resource  of  foreign  spoliation,  there  is,  we  fear,  no  Mollien 
in  the  councils  of  the  Elysee  to  resist  and  correct  such  lawless 
and  self-destructive  tendencies.  Under  the  imperial  administra- 
tion at  least  the  spendthrift  vices  of  the  present  government  were 
unknown,  and  indeed  no  one  would  have  repressed  them  with  more 
severity  than  Napoleon  himself. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  later  years  of  Count  Mollira's 
life,  for  his  official  career  terminated  with  the  final  fall  of  his 
Emperor,  and  he  closes  his  own  narrative  at  that  period.  But 
though  he  held  no  office  of  public  trust  under  the  bourbons,  he 
was  placed  by  Louis  XVIIL  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he 
continued,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  to 
treat  with  great  superiority,  and  with  perfect  consistency,  the 
financial  questions  of  the  day.  In  private  life  he  was  respected 
for  the  sobriety  of  his  judgments  and  the  steadiness  of  his 
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firiendships  ;  nor  woald  his  character  have  been  complete  with- 
oat  the  charm  which  his  unvarying;  conjugal  affection  shed  over 
it  Well  were  it  for  France  if,  amongst  her  men  of  wit  and 
her  men  of  action,  there  were  more  possessed  of  the  reflection 
and  composure  which  these  volumes  attest;  or  if,  when  such 
men  are  to  be  found,  they  were  raised  to  a  higher  position 
in  the  State,  so  as  to  control  the  impulses  of  their  countrymen. 
Sooner  or  later  all  governments  are  judged  by  their  adherence  to, 
or  departure  from,  sound  fixed  principles ;  and  the  Empire  of 
Napoleon  himself  was,  as  this  narrative  proves,  tainted  with  the 
mortal  disorder  of  financial  embarrassment  in  the  midst  of  ils 
most  brilliant  achievements.  The  welfare  and  stability  of  nations 
require  more  homely  virtues,  and  more  provident  care ;  of  which 
qualities  these  volumes  will  perpetuate  an  honourable  example 
and  an  unpretending  picture. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Life  of  Lord  Jfffreyy  with  a  Selection  from  his 
Concspondence.  By  Lord  Cockbum.  Edinburgh,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1852. 

2.  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  By  Francis  Jeffrey, 
now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
4  vols.  8vo.  1844. 

'T'HIS  Life  seems  a  good  deal  too  big  for  its  subject,  but  that 
•*  fault  is  redeemed  by  features  of  less  common  occurrence. 
Though  the  septuagenarian  Judge  apologizes  for  himself  as  a 
younjj:  author,  his  readers  will  detect  few  signs  of  inexperience, 
nis  narrative  is  on  the  whole  clear;  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
mark  many  a  sentence : — and  a  cordial  affection  relieves  the  ex- 
aggerated vein  of  eulogy  in  which  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that 
one  Edinburgh  Whig  of  the  top  flight  would  glorify  another. 
Some  wonder,  no  doubt,  was  excited  by  the  announcement  of  the 
midertaking ;  for  among  Lord  Jeffrey's  eminent  intimates  hardly 
any  one  had  been  so  little  thought  of  in  connexion  with  literary 
matters  as  Lord  Cockbum ;  nor  can  we  deny  that  the  book  pre- 
sents a  blank  as  to  some  subjects  on  which  students  of  literature 
might  have  expected  entertaining  details.  Jeffrey,  we  had 
always  been  told,  conversed  very  freely  on  the  topics  which 
must  have  occupied  the  larger  share  of  his  attention  —  yet 
Cockbum  has  nowhere  made  the  least  attempt  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  his  style  of  conversing  on  such  topics.  Of  course  the 
bulk  of  his  notions  must  have  found  a  voice  in  his  Review  ;  but 
still  a  man  does  not  talk  to  the  public  as  he  does  to  a  friend, 
and  there  must  be  more  in  him,  we  imagine,  than  he  ever  puts 
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upon  paper.  As  to  some  minor  peculiarities,  we  cannot  coQcnr 
in  criticisms  that  seem  to  be  current.  To  say  that  many  uses 
of  words,  and  especially  turns  of  phrase,  are  not  English,  is 
merely  to  say  thiett  Lord  Cockbum  hiniself  is  before  us  in 
every  pige.  To  ourselves  these  idioms,  like  the  intensely  local 
prejudices  everywhere  projected,  are  among  the  diarms  of  the 
performance.  They  give  it  individuality  and  force*  Smooth^ 
correct  writing  is  common  enough.  Earnest  sentiment  and 
unaffected  diction  will  do  their  work,  in  spite  of  worse  transgres- 
sions than  can  be  laid  to  this  door. 

In  his  first  volume  he  interweaves  sundry  extracts  from 
Je£frey's  letters, — ^the  second  consists  of  a  selection  from  them ; — 
and  we  had  already  seen  a  good  many  in  the  Memoirs  of  Homer ; 
— but  it  is  evident,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  most 
curious  parts  of  the  critic's  correspondence  have  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  public  view. 

His  early  environments  must  have  been  in  the  main  very  like 
those  familiarized  to  our  readers  by  the  accoimts  of  Mackintosh, 
Scott,  Campbell,  and  Homer.  Old  subjects,  however,  put  on  a 
new  face  when  a  new  spectator  is  not  afraid  to  give  ids  own 
impressions :  and  after  all,  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had 
^e  whole  scene  and  system  depicted  by  one  of  Jeffrey's  imme- 
diate circle. 

He  was  bora  in  1773,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Edinbuigh.  His 
father,  a  solicitor,  obtained  ultimately  a  deputy-clerkship  in  the 
Court  of  Session — an  office  which,  from  some  of  the  biographer's 
phrases  (for  he  is  usually  above  statistics),  we  must  presume  to 
have  then  been  of  slender  emolument.  Francis  had  one  younger 
brother,  John — a  mild,  calm  creature,  totally  unlike  himself,  but 
always  warmly  loved  by  him — who  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  America  under  the  wing  of  an  uncle,  long  before  setded 
there,  and  married  to  a  sister  of  the  famous  John  Wilkes.  There 
were  two  sisters,  both  in  due  time  respectably  married ;  between 
whom  and  their  brothers  the  most  cordial  affection  is  testified  by 
the  correspondence.  The  book  leaves  the  impression  of  less 
agreeable  relations  between  the  father  and  his  children.  From  a 
period  not  far  subsequent  to  the  death  of  their  mother,  which 
occurred  when  Francis  was  but  thirteen,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  growing  discomfort.  Lord  Cockbum  speaks  of  the  old  man  as 
^  sensible  and  respectable,'  but  ^  sour '  and  '  morose.'  The  sting 
comes  behind — he  was,  it  seems,  a  Tory.  Owing  his  post  to  the 
Dundases,  he  was  steady  in  his  allegiance  to  that  dynasty  ;  and 
few  things,  we  may  beUeve,  could  have  been  more  mortifying 
than  certain  early  symptoms  of  liberalism  in  his  bright  son. 
It  is  probable  that  the  younger  branches  adopted  the  views 
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of  Aat  oTAcle ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  whole  grievance  may  be  ex- 
plained. What  DO  one  can  contest  is,  that,  in  spite  of  all  disap- 
pointments and  disagreements,  this  sulky  clerk  acted  uniformly 
in  a  very  generous  style  as  to  his  boy's  education. 

His  final  abode  and  that  with  which  his  children's  young  recol- 
lections were  all  connected  was  in  the  very  heart  of  Auld  Reekie 
— the  crowning  story  or  flat  of  one  of  those  towering  edifices 
on  the  Lawnmarket — scarcely  matched  even  in  the  ancient  market- 
places of  Leipzig  or  Vienna.  To  this  habitat  Francis  had  a 
warm  attachment  In  his  early  lettecs  he  often  refers  to  the 
^  dear  retired  adored  litde  window  of  the  Lawnmarket  garret — 
indicating  equally,  we  feel,  his  tenderness  towards  his  brother  and 
sisters,  and  his  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect  of  many  a  midnight 
bour  well  spent  in  his  own  aerial  citadel.  About  the  last  of  the 
upper  class  who  adhered  to  that  vicinity  was  Boswell ;  and  once, 
in  his  ladhood,  the  future  critic  had  personal  intercourse  with  this 
distinguished  neighbour.  Returning  home  after  a  supper,  be  was 
serviceable  in  lifting  Mr.  Boswell  from  a  gutter,  ai^  carrying 
him  safe  to  the  *  convenient  dwelling '  in  which  he  had  once  had 
the  honour  to  lodge  Johnson.  Next  day  Boswell,  informed  of 
his  obligations,  stopped  Francis  in  the  street  to  thank  him^a 
little  conversation  gave  a  favourable  impression  of  the  yonng 
Samaritan  as  a  lover  of  his  book,  and  the  close  was  ^  Go  on » 
you  may  come  to  be  a  Bozzy  yourself.'  One  other  juvenile 
glimpse  of  a  great  man  is  recorded.  Jefirey,  when  about  sixteen 
•r  seventeen,  was  struck  by  the  stalwart  appearance  of  a  passing 
stranger,  and  stopped  to  take  a  better  look  of  him.  A  shop- 
keeper, standing  at  his  door  near  the  Cross,  said  *  Ay,  look  weil, 
laddie,  that's  Robert  Bums.'  We  recall  the  *  startled  burghers ' 
when  Dandie  Dinmont  first  strode  along  that  same  street  in  search 
of  Pleydell's  hostelrie.  Even  Scott  does  not  seem  to  have  sur- 
passed Jefirey  in  affection  for  their  ^  own  romantic  town.'  It  is 
not  only  that  he  enjoyed  enthusiastically,  early  and  late,  the  general 
scenery — he  evidently  had  a  genuine  love  for  the  humblest  locality 
associated  with  historical  tntdition.  Even  near  the  close  of  his 
life  bis  letters  mention  long  solitary  walks,  not  merely  about 
Arthur's  Seat  with  all  its  unsurpassed  variety  of  aspects  landward 
and  seaward,  but  up  and  down  among  the  dingiest  and  most  de- 
serted alleys  of  the  old  capital  itself.  All  this  is  very  pleasing — 
by  us,  we  own,  it  was  not  expected. 

He  was  never  the  dux  of  the  High  School — but  his  written 
exercises  attracted  the  Rector's  observation.  Dr.  Adams  was  a 
liberal — almost  a  republican ;  and  possibly  the  depute-clerk  as^ 
cribed  something  of  Master  Frank's  political  heresy  to  such  an 
insiroctor.  From  whatever  motive,  at  the  dose  of  the  school- 
period 
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period  (Oct.  1787),  instead  of  transferring  his  son  to  the  College 
next  door,  he  sent  him  to  Glasgow,  at  a  not  inconsiderable  ad- 
vancement of  cost. 

According  to  Dr.  Macfarlane,  a  fellow-student,  and  now  the 
venerated  Principal  at  Glasgow,  Francis  during  his  first  session 
there — 

^exhibited  nothing  remarkable  except  a  degree  of  quickness,  bordering, 
as  some  thought,  on  petulance  ;  and  the  whim  of  cherishing  a  prema- 
ture moustache,  very  black,  and  covering  the  whole  of  his  upper  lip, 
for  which  he  was  much  laughed  at  and  teased.' 
But,  adds  the  biographer,  appealing  to  another  student,  now  also 
a  Principal — 

*  There  was  no  want  of  spirit ;  for  Adam  Smith  had  been  set  up 
that  year  for  the  office  of  Lord  Rector,  which  depends  on  the  votes  of 
the  professors  and  students,  and  Principal  Haldane  of  St.  Andrew's 
recollects  seeing  a  little  black  creature,  whom  he  had  not  observed 
before,  haranguing  some  boys  in  the  Green  against  .voting  for  Dr. 
Smith.  This  was  Jeffirey.  Not  that  he  had  any  objection  either 
to  the  Wealth  of  Nations  or  to  its  author ;  but  the  Economist  was 
patronised  by  the  professors,  which  has  often  made  the  students  take 
the  opposite  side.* — Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

We  apprehend  that  such  opposition  was  in  those  times  very  un- 
common ;  and  in  spite  of  it,  for  the  credit  of  the  place,  Adam 
Smith  was  elected.  In  the  second  year  his  advance  is  witnessed 
by  both  our  respected  Principals  : — 

^  Mac&rlane  says,  "  He  broke  upon  us  very  brilliantly.  In  a 
debating  society  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
fluent  speakers ;  his  favourite  subjects  being  criticism  and  metaphysics." 
Professor  Jardine  used  to  require  his  pupils  to  write  an  exercise,  and 
then  to  make  them  give  in  written  remarks  on  each  other's  work. 
Haldane's  essay  fell  to  be  examined  by  Jeflrey,  who  on  this  occasioa 
probably  made  his  first  critical  adventure.  "  In  returning  my  essay  to 
me  (says  the  Principal)  the  good  professor,  willing  to  save  my  feelings, 
read  some  of  the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the  criticism,  but  the 
remainder  he  read  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voice,  muttering  some- 
thing as  if  he  thought  it  too  severe." ' — ^i.  13. 

Lord  Cockbum  surmises  that,  in  sending  him  to  Glasgow,  his 
father  had  had  an  eye  to  one  of  the  exhibitions  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Professors  there.  If  the 
Smith  affair  be  a  specimen  of  Jeffrey's  usual  course  as  to  disci- 
pline, it  is  not  likely  that  the  Professors  should  have  been  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  him ;  nor,  however  appreciated  at 
his  clubs,  did  he  earn  any  such  distinction  in  his  classes  as  to 
overrule  all  scruples. 

Several  note-books  of  those  sessions  have  been  preserved.  He 
was  not  content  with  recording  the  substance  of  his  masters' 
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prsleciions,  but  already  recast  the  whole,  and  blended  it  with 
his  own  illustrations  or  objections,  so  as  to  produce  a  series  of 
RevietDS. 

Lord  Cockbum  has  recovered  a  letter  which  Francis — aged 
fifteen — addressed  from  Glasgow  to  the  Edinburgh  Rector.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  smile  at  its  presumption,  and  also  at  its  baby 
appropriation  of  the  slang  of  Scotch  Philosophy — but  the  good 
feeling  towards  the  old  preceptor  is,  in  his  own  pet  phrase,  quite 
refreshing : — 

*  Dear  Sir, — do  not  question  that  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  free- 
dom of  this  uninvited  intrusion;  and  when  I  tell  you  (by  way  of 
apology)  that  for  these  some  weeks  I  have  been  impelled  to  the  deed 
by  the  impulse  of  some  internal  agent,  I  question  if  your  surprise  will 
be  diminished.  As  a  student  of  philosophy  I  thought  myself  bound 
to  withstand  the  temptation,  and  as  an  adept  in  logic,  to  analyse  the 
source  of  its  effects.  Both  attempts  have  been  equally  unsuccefi»ful.  I 
have  neither  been  able  to  resist  the  iuclination  nor  to  discover  its  source. 
My  great  affection  for  the  study  of  mind  led  me  a  weary  way  before  I 
abandoned  this  attempt ;  nor  did  I  leave  the  track  of  inquiry  till  I 
thought  I  had  di^overed  that  it  proceeded  from  some  emotion  in  the 
powers  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  intellect.  My  epistolary  com- 
munications have  hitherto  been  confined  to  those  whom  I  could  treat 
with  all  the  familiarity  of  the  most  perfect  equality,  and  whose  experi- 
ence or  attainments  I  was  not  accustomed  to  consider  as  superior  to 
my  own.  This,  I  think,  will  account  and  apologise  for  any  peculiarity 
jou  may  discern  in  my  style.  I  think  it  superfluous  to  assure  you 
that,  whatever  appearance  of  levity  or  petulance  that  may  bear,  the 
slightest,  the  most  distant,  shadow  of  disrespect  was  never  intended. 
When  I  recollect  the  mass  of  instruction  I  have  received  fi*om  your 
care — when  I  consider  the  excellent  principles  it  was  calculated  to 
convey — when  I  contemplate  the  perspicuous,  attentive,  and  dispassion- 
ate mode  of  conveyance — and  when  I  experience  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  all  these,  I  cannot  refrain  the  gratification  of  a  finer  feeling 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations.  I  am  8u6Bciently  sensible 
that  these  are  hackneyed  and  cant  phrases ;  but,  as  they  express  the 
sentiments  of  my  soul,  I  think  they  must  be  tolerated.  If  you  ever 
find  leisure  to  notice  this,  I  shall  esteem  your  answer  as  a  particular 
honour ;  and  that  you  may  more  easily  accomplish  that,  I  inform  you 
that  I  lodge  at  Mr.  Milne  s,  Montrose  Lodgings.  So— this  is  an  intro- 
ductory letter !  It  wants  indeed  the  formality  of  such  a  performance ; 
but  the  absence  of  that  requisite  may  for  once  be  supplied  by  the 
sincerity  with  which  I  assure  you  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.  &c., 
F.  Jeffrey. — Glasgow,  January,  1789.' 

Old  Adams  made  a  gracious  reply — concluding  with  a  moni- 
tion that,  among  other  accomplishments,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  acquire  a  more  l^ble  handwriting :  to  which  hint,  Cockbum 
tegmtfttlly  adds,  no  attention  was  paid.   A  more  wretched  hand 
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was  never  seen — cramped,  pinched,  scraggy,  with  a  constant  in- 
dulgence in  utterly  arbitrary  omtractions.  Printers  are  ex^offieio 
Rawlinsons;  but  the  fair  ladies  who  enjoyed  most  of  his  coi^ 
vespondence  must  have  taken  dutiful  pains  before  they  could 
decipher  it 

Leaving  Glasgow  in  May  1789,  he  remained  *in  and  about 
Edinburgh,  left  entirely  to  himself,'  hft  more  than  two  yean. 
Except  that  he  attended  one  course  of  lectures  on  Scotch  law,  to 
his  avowed  disgust,  there  is  no  trace  during  this  period  of  any^ 
other  studies  than  those  of  the  adored  garret — but  these  were 
constant  and  serious.  Among  other  existing  MSS*  of  1790 
Cockbom  was  especially  struck  by  one : — 

^  My  Opinions  of  Some  AtUhon  is  a  collection  of  short  critical 
judgments.  He  says,  I  have  only  ventured  to  characterise  those  who 
have  actwdly  undergone  my  perusal  yet  they  are  fifty  in  number; 
and  besides  most  of  the  English  classics,  include  Feneion,  Yoltaire, 
Marmontel,  Le  Sage,  Moliere,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Rollin,  Buffon, 
Montesquieu,  &c.  His  perusal  of  many  of  these  must  have  been  very 
partial ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  just  most  of  his  conceptions  of  their 
merits  and  defects  are.  Many  of  these  criticisms,  especially  of  English 
writers,  are  written  in  a  style  of  acute  and  delicate  discrimination,  and 
express  the  opinions  of  his  maturer  years.  Johnson — as  might  be  ex- 
pected  of  a  youth — [!] — is  almost  the  only  one  whom  he  rates  far 
higher  then  than  he  did  afterwards.' — i.  28. 

At  Michaelmas,  1791,  his  father  carried  him  lo  Oxford  and 
entered  him  as  a  commoner  at  Queen's  College.  If  there  still 
had  been  any  hope  of  a  Glasgow  exhibition,  Balliol  would  have 
been  a  more  natural  selection.  There  was  no  endowment  in  which 
a  Scotchman  could  hope  to  participate.    Among  the  superiors 


to  be  decisive,  the  younger  members,  in  number  twenty-seven^ 
were  as  a  set  only  less  dissolute  than  dull.  A  list  of  them  extant 
in  his  writing  attaches  some  disparaging  epithet  to  every  one  name^ 
except  that  of  the  future  Dr.  Maton,  whose  affix  is  philosopher^ 
Jeffrey  had  not  been  there  a  week  before  he  began  to  write  to 
his  sisters  and  female  cousins  in  the  bitterest  scorn  and  derision 
of  the  college,  the  university,  and  all  their  adjuncts.  Though  no 
man  ever  felt  the  charms  of  English  scenery  more  sensibly  than 
he  did  in  his  maturer  years,  he  appears  to  have  gazed  with 
contempt  on  the  sweet  i^leys  of  the  Isis  and  Charwell — even 
on  the  wonderful  congregation  of  architectural  beauties,  so 
entirely  unlike  anything  he  could  have  seen  at  home.  ^  Nothing 
is  to  be  learnt  here,'  he  sajra,  *  except  praying  and  drinking.'  But 
the  regulations  of  Queen's  were,  it  seems,  so  lax  that  he  soon 
found  it  possible  to  escape  chapel ;  and,  from  his  descriptions. 


while,  if  Jeffrey's  testimony  is 
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of  a  few  wine-parties,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  declined  a 
regalar  course  of  Bacchanalian  instruction.  For  the  studies,  reallj 
or  nominallj  inculcated  bj  the  tutors,  he  avowed  his  distaste,  and 
probablj  as  to  them  also  got  easj  absolution.  But  he  laboured 
with  energy  in  his  own  way—- devoured  miscellaneous  literature, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  filled  scores  of  note-books  with  analyses. 
Many  will  be  amused  to  hear  that  another  «cercise  was  the  com- 
position of  sermons.  Lord  C.  says  that  they  were  afterwards 
presented  to  clerical  friends  of  different  denominations — we  dare 
say  the  doctrines  were  far  from  rigid — and  that  '  a  late  respect- 
able minister  [of  the  Kirk']  imposed  some  of  them  on  his  con- 
gregation so  late  as  1825.'  Furthermore,  he  had  now  become 
an  ardent  versifier.  Besides  numberless  translations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  original  rhymes  occupied  a  large  share  of  his 
hours.  He  concludes  a  melancholy  letter  to  one  of  his  young 
ladies  with,  *  I  have  now  really  no  hope  of  reaching  greatness — 
imless  perhaps  as  a  poet.^ 

The  Oxford  experiment,  in  whatever  view  the  old  man  had 
hasarded  it,  was  brief.  On  the  expiration  of  the  academical  year 
at  midsummer  Francis  took  his  name  off  the  books. 

One  grand  object  with  himself  had  certainly  been  to  get  rid  of 
his  northern  pronunciation,  and  we  presume  he  remained  in 
the  despised  cloister  until  he  thought  he  had  mastered  that  point. 
Here,  however,  Rhadamanthus  shcJces  his  ambrosial  curls  : — 

*He  returned  a  conspicuously  altered  lad.  The  change  was  so 
sudden  and  so  complete,  that  it  excited  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  and 
furnished  others  with  ridicule  for  many  years.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  so  successful  in  acquiring  an  English  voice.  With  an  ear 
which,  though  not  alert  in  musical  perception,  was  delicate  enough 
to  feel  every  variation  of  speech  —what  he  picked  up  was  a  high-keyed 
accent,  and  a  sharp  pronunciation.  Then  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his 
utterance,  and  the  smartness  of  some  of  his  notes,  gave  his  delivery 
an  air  of  affectation,  to  which  some  were  only  reconciled  by  habit  and 
respect.  The  result,  on  the  whole,  was  exactly  as  described  by  his 
friend  the  late  Lord  Holland,  who  said  that  though  Jeffrevhad  lost  the 
broad  Scotch  at  Oxford^  he  had  only  gained  the  narrow  jEnglish. 

'  As  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  English  accent  by  a  full-grown 
Scotchman,  which  implies  the  total  loss  of  his  Scotch,  is  fortunately 
impossible,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  merely  got  some  of  the 
grosser  matter  rubbed  off  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  left  himself,  un- 
eocumbered  both  by  it  and  by  unattainable  English,  to  his  own  respect- 
able Scotch,  refined  by  literature  and  good  society,  and  used  plainly 
and  natorally,  without  shame,  and  without  affected  exaggeration.' — i.  47. 

The  Judge  testifies  that,  though  thus  unhappily  super-English 
in  his  habitual  pronunciation  and  accent,  his  yoke- fellow  re- 
tained the  native  vocabulary  full  in  recollection,  and  to  the 
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end  ^  could  speak  Scotch  when  he  chose  as  correctly  as  wl^en . 
the  Doric  of  the  Lawnmarket  had  only  been  improved  by  that 
of  the  Rottenrow  of  Glasgow/  This  certificate,  we  confess,, 
surprised  us.  We  more  than  once  heard  the  flourishing  advocate 
examine  rustic  witnesses,  and  used  to  think  his  Doric  about  as 
funny  as  his  Attic.  Cockbum  adds  that  Jeffrey  always  continued 
to  have  a  lively  relish  for  the  vernacular  literature  of  Scotland. 
This  we  quite  believe.  We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  his 
taste  in  it  was  not  over  pure.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  never 
adequately  discriminated  between  the  classics  of  that  dialect 
(ending  in  Scott),  and  writers  who,  of  necessity,  exhibit  it  in  a 
degraded  type  —  no  longer  the  actual  speech  of  any  but  the 
common  people. 

Whatever  indecision  there  may  have  been  hitherto  as  to. 
Jeffrey's  professional  destination,  it  appears  that  henceforth  be 
fixed  his  views  steadily  on  the  bar — after  a  little  hesitation  and 
calculation  of  costs  and  risks,  on  the  Scotch  bar ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  next  four  years  before  he  assumed  the  gown,  and 
of  the  five  or  six  more  that  elapsed  ere  he  obtained  any  con- 
siderable practice,  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  section 
of  Cockbum's  volume.  The  value,  however,  being  in  the  fulness 
and  precision  of  the  details,  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  express 
our  gratitude.  We  find  little  evidence  indeed  of  serious  grap- 
pling with  the  arcana  of  jurisprudence  proper — but,  on  the  whole, 
never  did  a  yoimg  man  of  quick  parts,  and  entertaining  a  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  them,  set  before  students  a  more  remarkable 
example  of  industry.  At  Edinburgh  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
many  professors,  some  on  subjects  not  obviously  connected  with 
his  own  plans — for  instance,  chemistry  and  anatomy — all  of 
which,  however,  did  essentially  tend  to  enlarge  the  resources 
of  the  future  Advocate  (as  well  as  of  the  future  Reviewer)  ; — . 
and  he  continued  his  sedulity  in  recording  whatever  their  pre- 
lections added  to  his  information.  Tiie  daily  public  examina- 
tions— the  weekly  essays,  subjected  not  only  to  the  censure  of 
the  chair,  but  to  the  mutual  criticism  of  the  struggling  youths 
— but  above  all,  the  clubs  where  they  discussed  all  topics  in 
nocturnal  conclave — these  parts  of  the  northern  system,  which  no. 
doubt  he  had  sorely  regretted  while  among  the  solemn  courts  and 
groves  of  Oxford,  afforded  every  possible  facility  for  the  develoj)- 
ment  and  display  of  his  peculiar  talents ;  and  he  ere  long  acquired 
in  that  sphere  a  considerable  reputation.  It  should  be  told  ttiat  of. 
the  winters  succeeding  his  brief  residence  in  the  south,  he  spent 
two  at  Glasgow,  which,  again,  must  have  been  an  additional 
t  expense  to  the  old  man.  He  also  at  this  period  passed  a  good 
share  of  his  vacations  in  Glasgow,  and  this,  considering  his  love 
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of  Edinburgh,  may  seem  strange.  Cockbum  accounts  for  it  by 
a  hint  that  at  home  he  felt  the  humbleness  of  his  connexions ; 
fretted  at  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  circles  to  which  he  had 
no  access.  He  had,  it  is  true,  says  the  biographer,  no  more  access 
to  the  better  society  of  Glasgow  than  of  Edinburgh ;  but  in  the 
western  town  he  was  a  stranger,  and  no  one  would  take  notice  of 
his  isolation.  The  Judge  adds,  however,  that  at  Glasgow  there 
was  *  a  Hehe^ 

From  an  entry  in  a  Glasgow  note-book,  we  gather  that  at  one 
time  he  was  afraid  his  father  would  insist  on  his  adopting  a 
mercantile  career;  but  whether  some  idea  of  that  sort  still 
lingering  in  the  depute-clerk's  mind  had  any  influence  in  these 
later  excursions  to  that  commercial  town,  does  not  appear.  Our 
Jndge  pauses,  however,  to  pronounce  this  little  interlocutor : — 

'  He  would  have  made  a  miserable  merchant ;  for  he  had  a  horror  of 
risk,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  pecuniary  prudence.  With  a 
liberality  of  disposition,  which  was  evinced  by  munificent  charity,  he 
had  DO  spirit  of  adventure,  and  therefore  one  shilling  certain  had 
charms  for  him  which  twenty  shillings  doubtful  could  not  impart.  He 
would  have  made  himself  or  his  partners  crazy,  by  perpetually  demon- 
stntlDg,  in  the  midst  of  their  most  solid  prosperity,  that  they  were  all 
faankmpt,  or  must  speedily  become  so.  The  law,  and  in  Edinburgh, 
was  plainly  his  destiny.' — i.  50. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1793,  says  his  friend : — 
*  He  got  one  of  his  first  views  of  the  scenes  he  was  to  act  in,  by 
being  present,  as  a  spectator,  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  Muir, 
advocate,  who  was  that  day  dealt  with  at  Edinburgh  for  what  was 
then  called  Sedition,  Jeffrey  never  mentioned  that  trial  without 
horror.' — i.  58*. 

It  is  the  natural  inference  that  facts  such  as  those  stated  in  this 
Muir's  indictment,  and  abundantly  proved  on  his  trial,  would  not 
now  be  *  called  sedition '  at  Edinburgh.  Possibly  not,  nor — after 
a  long  course  of  Whig  administration — in  London  either.  But 
that  such  facts  constituted  sedition  at  least,  if  not  treason,  in 
1793,  was  the  opinion  not  merely  of  the  then  Scottish  bench, 
but  of  English  jurists  whom  Lord  Cockbum  is  perhaps  hardly 
eatided  to  look  down  upon.  No  statute  since  1793  has  touched 
the  nature  and  constituents  of  sedition  in  Scotland^  The  Act 
6  George  IV.  cap.  17,  deprived  the  Scotch  bench  of  the  power  to 
ponish  sedition  by  transportation ;  but  the  very  passing  of  that 
Act  proves  the  previous  legality  of  the  power  it  abolished ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  alter  that  ancient  system  at 
the  crisis  of  1793  was  the  decision  both  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  that  year,  when  the  question  was  formally  brought  before, 
them,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords.     We  have  no  wish  to  enter 
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into  a  debate  with  Lord  Cockbum  as  to  tbe  particular  caae  of 
-Miiir ;  but  we  may  suggest  that  JeflBrey's  Iwrror  about  his  trial 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  the  moment  very  profound*  In 
the  lettiff  cited,  he  never  even  names  Muir ;  but  cmly  indicates 
him  by  a  ludicrous  sobriquet — *  the  Chancellor ' — founded  on  scnne 
story  about  his  mother's  dreaming  that  she  was  to  bring  forth  a  man 
child  who  should  sit  in  the  marble  chair.  But  there  is  more  to  be 
observed.  In  March,  1845,  after  Lord  Jeffrey  had  been  eley^ 
years  on  the  bench,  a  case  involving  many  refeirences  to  the  trials 
of  1793  was  argued  with  great  ability  before  the  Court  of  Session. 
Certain  persons  had  subscribed  money  for  a  nKmument  in  honour 
of  the  *  Martyrs,'  Muir,  Gerald,  Margarot,  &c.,  and  purdiased 
a  site  for  it  on  the  Calton-hiU.  Other  people  considered  that 
such  an  erection  would  be,  for  various  reasons,  unlawful,  and 
petitioned  the  court  for  an  interdict.  The  court  finally  refused 
the  interdict : — the  monument  is  now  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
that  commanding  locality; — and  Lord  Je£Grey  was  one  of  the 
majority  that  carried  this  decision ;  but  in  his  speech  from  the 
bench,  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  delivered,  he  was  far  from  ex- 
pressing any  horror  for  the  convictions  of  1793.  A  senior  judge 
(a  Tory  by  the  way)  had  thought  it  fair  to  ask  wh^her  the  loyal 
opponents  of  this  pillar  would  have  objected  equally  to  one  in 
memory  of  the  traitor  Balmerino  ?  Jeffrey,  after  a  graceful  re- 
hearsal of  the  respect  accorded  by  all  men,  Whig  or  Tory,  to 
such  names  as  Falkland  and  Hampden,  Argyle  and  Montrose, 
said — 

^The  individuals  now  in  question  were  of  lees  mark ;  but  thej  too 
fill  a  page  in  history,  and  their  private  lives  were,  I  believe,  blameless 
— at  all  events  unstained  by  any  brand  of  infamy.  Nor  indeed  do  I 
see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  any  woise  motives 
than  those  which  have  at  all  times  most  commonly  led  men  into 
political  delinquencies  —  exaggerated  notions  of  existing  evils  and 
possible  remedies;  overweening  estimates  of  their  own  power  and 
abilities,  and  a  morbid  desire  of  distinction  and  notoriety  :--dangerous 
infirmities  of  character  certainly,  and  capable  of  working  infinite  mis^ 
chief  in  certain  conditions  of  society ,  but  not  in  themselves  haiefnl, 
....  The  lapse  of  time  is  a  most  material  element  in  any  estimate 
of  the  danger  and  consequently  tlie  ill^ality  of  monuments  to 
political  offenders.  If  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  idiat 
they  were  pleased  to  call  the  British  Convention— while  the  country- 
was  still  in  a  state  of  alarming  excitement,  and  all  the  affiliated 
Societies  either  in  full  operation  or  but  partly  disserved — ^proposals  had 
been  publicly  circulated  for  setting  up  such  a  monument,  I  feel  that  it 
must  have  been  considered  not  only  a  daring  defiance  of  the  law,  but 
as  an  open  lifting  of  the  Standard  of  Sedition.^* 


•  See  Reports  by  Dnolop,  Bell^&c,  toI.  viL  p.  561*581. 
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If  aoj  of  oar  readers  detiiae  to  ^itudy  minateljr  the  6a8a  of  Muir 
and  his  associates,  thej  must  turn  to  the  State  Trials — or  perhaps 
the  summary  in  Adolphus's  History  of  Geoi^e  III.  (vol.  v.)  may 
GOBtent  tbenu  The  question  as  to  what,  in  the  view  even  of 
English  lawyers,  was  sedition  in  1793  receives  ample  illustriH 
tioD  in  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon.  Jeffrey's  ^  Chancellor '  appears 
by  all  accounts  to  have  been  a  prating  coxcomb  of  the  weakest 
class.  He  was  a  great  man  in  that  ^  British  Convention  One 
and  Indivisible'  which  held  its  sittings  in  'Liberty  Court, 
liberty  Stairs,  Liberty  Close'  (some  hole  in  the  Cowgate,  we 
believe),  and  affixed  to  its  deo^ees  the  formula  '  Qi  iraJ*  He 
was  also  an  United  Irishman,  and  having  been  indicted  in  that 
capacity  at  Dublin,  escaped  to  France  early  in  1793,  where 
he  was  adopted  as  a  Citizen  of  the  Republic,  no  doubt  on 
tbe  recomraf^dation  of  his  friend  Tom  Paine.  Upon  this 
he  was  outlawed,  and  tbe  Faculty  of  Advocates  erased  his 
name  from  their  books.  Returning  imprudently  to  Scotland^ 
he  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  condenmed  to  Botany  Bay. 
He  escaped  from  that  settlement  and  was  on  board  a  Spanish 
cruiser  when  she  fell  in  with  the  Indomitahle^  a  frigate  belonging 
to  eur  Medit^imean  fleet.  After  a  brief  resistance  the  Spaniard 
strack  his  flag,  and  when  the  first  lieutenant  of  our  ship  (a 
distinguished  Scotch  officer)  went  on  board  the  prize,  he  recog^ 
nised,  in  an  involuntary  cry  of  pain,  the  voice  of  a  sorely  wound^ 
Scotehwuvu  Whether  he  had  or  not  been  justly  convicted  of 
Sedition  in  1793,  he  certainly  had  now  incurred  the  penalties  of 
High  Treason.  His  compassicmate  countryman,  however,  made 
no  disclosure.  He  was,  with  other  mutilated  prisoners,  landed 
at  Cadiz,  and  recovered  sufficiently  to  reach  Paris,  where  he  died 
of  his  injuries  in  1798. 

Next  year,  1794,  Jeffirey  was  called  to  the  Bar.  He  was 
barely  of  age,  but  that  was  very  usual  at  Edinburgh.  The  gown 
was  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  wig.  Men  in  high 
practice,  indeed,  seldom  dispensed  with  it,  even  in  those  days ; 
but  at  his  zenith  Jeffrey's  own  hair,  'then  black  and  bushy,' 
was  aoMHig:  the  notabilia  of  the  Parliament  House.  Nor  did 
the  call  much  affect  the  usual  course  of  his  occupations.  He 
had  to  undergo  the  same  discipline  of  '  sweeping  the  boards ' 
that  has  been  described  by  so  many  other  sufferers,  VV  hat  busi- 
ness he  got  from  old  friends  of  his  Ruber's  among  the  solici- 
tors was  comprised  in  routine  motions  an<l  the  inditin;?  of  '  law 
papers.'  Before  the  Court  of  Session  the  great  bulk  not  only  of 
statement  but  of  argument  was  then  produced  in  the  written  form; 
and  Jeffrey's  facility  of  the  pen  must  have  rendered  such  drudgery 
less  grievous  for  him  than  for  perhaps  his  ablest  co-operatives. 

I  2  Homer, 
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Homer,  during  his  short  experience  there,  groans  over  a  long 
day  spent  on  some  dozen  dosely  written  folio  pages — ^the  ques- 
tion being  whether  *  a  certain  ditch,  one  foot  and  a  half  wide, 
ought  to  be  on  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  a  certain  hedge,  three 
feet  high '  {Memoirs,  i.  141).  Lord  Cockbum  speaks  of  many 
utterly  silent  brothers  as  rearing  their  families  respectably  on 
this  line  of  practice  —  ^  writing  habitually  perhaps  a  quarto 
volume  per  <ky.*  But  even  those  most  distinguished  for  oral 
powers  always  had  a  large  share  in  the  business  of  writing  (or 
dictation) — and  it  is  to  the  biographer's  own  diligence  therein 
that  we  ascribe  the  needlessness  of  his  preliminary  apologies  on 
the  present  occasion.  Term  followed  term — and  Jeffrey,  like 
Scott  a  little  before  him,  failed  to  be  engaged  in  any  case  that 
could  fix  on  him  the  attention  of  the  ffeteen.  Both  made  their 
first  serious  appearances  under  the  eyes  of  a  very  different  tribunal 
— the  Genend  Assembly  of  the  Kirk ;  both  in  cases  of  the  same 
character,  and  both  provoking  reprehension  from  that  venerable 
Court.  Jeffrey's  client  was  a  clergyman  charged  with  drunken- 
ness. He  concluded  his  appeal  by  demanding  whether  any 
reverend  person  in  the  House  could  lay  hand  on  breast,  and 
declare  that  he  had  never  been  betrayed  into  a  trespass  of  that 
sort  ?  There  arose  a  storm  of  indignation — but  Jeffrey,  making 
a  lowly  obeisance  to  the  chair,  lamented  in  a  most  contrite  tone 
that  he  had  been  led  astray  by  *  total  ignorance  of  the  habits 
of  the  Church ;'  and — whether  unusual  candour  prevailed  in  the 
meeting  (which  may  have  been  an  evening  one)  or  the  manner 
of  the  young  performer  was  in  itself  irresistible — ^the  result  was 
a  general  roar;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
jovial  Calvinist,  his  advocate  escaped.  In  a  clerical  body  not 
encumbered  with  wealth,  a  member  subjecting  himself  to  trial 
for  breach  of  discipline  is  seldom  likely  to  offer  much  in  the 
matter  of  fees,  and  therefore  puts  up  with  counsellors  whose 
sufficient  payment  is  the  opportunity  of  exhibition.  But  from 
the  rich  raciness  of  the  cases,  and  the  popular  interest  attached 
to  them,  the  practice  before  this  Court  has  often  had  attractions 
for  barristers  already  burthened  with  engagements.  Jeffrey,  even 
in  the  heyday  of  his  success,  was  always  glad  to  find  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  there  made  some  of  his  most  cele- 
brated appearances.  The  like  might  be  said  of  our  biographer : 
— nay,  we  suspect  that  he,  being  in  his  for^sic  vein  (though  his 
book  might  not  suggest  it)  a  real  master  both  of  humour  and 
pathos,  must  have  had  unequalled  delight  as  well  as  success  in  this 
department.  At  all  events  his  sketch  of  the  scene  is  among  the 
happiest  he  gives  us : — 

*  It  is  a  sort  of  Presbyterian  convocation,  which  meets,  along  with  a 

Commissioner 
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Commissioner  representing  the  Grown,  for  about  twelve  days  yearly. 
It  consists  of  about  200  clergymen,  and  about  150  lay  elders,  presided 
over  by  a  reverend  president,  called  the  Moderator,  who  is  elected 
annaally.  As  an  ecclesiastical  parliament,  it  exercises,  subject  to 
very  ill-defined  limitations,  a  censorian  and  corrective  authority  over 
all  the  evils,  and  all  aflfkirs,  of  the  church.  As  a  court,  it  deals 
out  what  appears  to  it  to  be  justice  upon  all  ecclesiastical  delinquencies 
and  disputes.  Its  substance  survives — but,  in  its  air  and  tone,  it 
has  every  year  been  degrading  more  and  more  into  the  likeness  of 
common  things;  till  at  last  the  primitive  features  which,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  distingpiished  it  from  every  other  meeting  of  men  in  this 
country,  have  greatly  faded.  Yet  how  picturesque  it  still  is  !  The 
royal  commissioner  and  his  attendants,  all  stiff,  brilliant,  and  gro- 
tesque, in  court  attire.  The  members  gathered  from  every  part  of 
the  country  —  from  growing  cities,  lonely  glens,  distant  islands, 
agricultural  districts,  universities,  and  feUen  burghs ; — the  varieties 
of  dialect  and  tone,  uncorrupted  fifty  years  ago  by  English ; — 
the  kindly  greetings;  —  the  social  arrangements;  —  the  party  plots; 
—the  strangeness  of  the  subjects; — partly  theological,  partly  judi- 
cial, partly  political— often  all  mixed— of  the  deepest  apparent  im- 
ponance  to  the  house,  however  insignificant  or  incomprehensible  to 
o&ers ; — ^the  awkwardness  of  their  forms,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 
application  ; — their  ignorance  of  business ; — the  conscientious  intoler- 
ance of  the  rival  sects ; — the  helplessness,  when  the  storm  of  disorder 
arises,  of  the  poor  short-lived  inexperienced  Moderator ; — the  mixture 
of  clergy  and  laity,  of  nobility  and  commoners,  civilians  and  soldiers  ; 
— the  curious  eflTorts  of  oratory ; — the  ready  laughter,  even  among  the 
grim ; — and  consequently  the  easy  jokes.' — L  181. 

In  his  earlier  narrative  Cockbum  has  a  few  allusions  to  Jeffrey 
as  engaged  in  criminal  cases ;  but  he  limits  himself  to  allusion, 
and  is  accordingly  unintelligible.  In  the  sequel  there  is  an  almost 
total  reticence  as  to  forensic  facts — and  this  is,  of  the  whole 
work,  the  feature  for  which  we  are  most  at  a  loss  to  account. 
There  was  no  need  to  show  us  that,  apart  from  the  fortunes 
and  fates  of  those  for  whom  he  is  employed,  the  career  of  a 
banister,  as  such,  however  eminent — nay  in  proportion  to  his 
eminence — must  afford  little  matter  of  biographical  interest. 
All  must  have  observed  with  what  dexterity  Lord  Campbell 
vivifies  his  series  by  summaries  of  marking  cases  in  which  his 
heroes  had  been  concerned,  whether  as  counsel  or  as  judges.  With- 
out such  details  the  life  of  a  lawyer  is  like  what  a  general's  would 
he  that  should  omit  his  battles — realising  Scott's  a  little  exag- 
gerated objection  to  Mackintosh,  who,  he  said,  in  his  History 
of  Edward  III.,  *put  Creci  into  a  parenthesis.'  But  we  are 
anticipating. 

For  several  weary  years  Jeffrey  continued  with  exceedingly 
slender  practice — and  this  was  well  for  him.    Unless  when  under- 
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going  penance  in  two  or  three  hours  of  the  Outer  House,  or 
when  poring  at  his  garret-window  over  such  lucubrations  as 
Homer  has  described  to  us,  his  time  continued  to  be  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  of  his  own  predilection — not,  indeed,  those  most  likely 
to  have  made  him  the  Hardwicke  or  the  Mansfield  of  Scotland, 
but  the  fittest,  on  the  whole,  that  he  could  have  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  real  ultimate  superiorities  of  his  life. 

On  the  whole^  we  say — for  even  the  biographer  se^s  to  admit 
one  exception.  We  have  seen  that  even  when  at  Oxford  he  wrote 
of  himself  as  having  no  hopes  to  be  '  a  great  man,  unless  perhaps 
as  a  poet.'  Ever  and  anon  that  dream  revisited  him.  His 
MSS.  exhibit,  it  seems,  not  merely  a  few  such  specimens  of 
rhyme  as  might  probably  bq  found  in  the  unpurified  repositories 
of  any  man  of  letters — sonnets  to  eyebrows — but  quires  upon 
quires  of  solemn  exercise  in  almost  every  form  of  poetical 
composition,  except  the  epic;  for  which  solitary  exception  he 
atones  by  a  translation  of  the  dullest  epic  transmitted  from 
antiquity,  '  in  blank  verse,  in  imitation  of  Cowper^s  Homer.* 
Among  the  rest  of  this  supellex  are  a  didactic  piece  of  ample 
dimensions — an  entire  tragedy — odes  and  elegies  in  profuse 
abundance.  Rhadamanthus,  though  he  sees  much  to  admire — 
command  of  diction,  metrical  elegance,  &c. — desiderates  the  vis 
creairix  ;  and  says  that,  at  all  events,  as  his  prodigy  never  pro- 
duced himself  before  the  world  as  a  poet,  he  does  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  display  him  in  that  capacity.  We  are  surprised 
that  Jeffrey  did  not  bum  the  MSS. ;  but  Lord  Cockbum  has  no 
doubt  obeyed  a  just  feeling.  It  is  added  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  anxious  struggling  period,  Jeffrey  more  than  once  escaped 
very  narrowly  the  fate  thus  still  avoided.  Upon  one  emergency 
he  transmitted  his  Argonautics  to  the  philosopher  Maton,  in  hopes 
of  a  bargain  in  London,  but  the  metropolitan  booksellers,  seldom 
eager  for  classical  translations,  rejected  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
Somewhat  later  he  is  reported  to  have  actually  carried  a  volume 
of  his  own  original  poetry  to  an  Edinburgh  bibliopole,  who  was 
less  shy,  and  offered  terms  which  were  accepted.  But,  chancing 
to  spend  the  next  few  days  in  the  country,  Jeffrey  remeditated 
this  transaction,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  have  it  cancelled. 
What  an  escape .  for  the  future  Editor  I  Had  that  volume 
appeared,  should  we  ever  have  seen  an  Article  on  the  Excursion 
opening  with  *  This  will  never  do '  ? 

*  One  of  the  poetical  qualities — a  taste  for  the  beauties  and  the  sub- 
limities of  nature^he  certainly  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His 
eye,  which  had  a  general  activity  of  observation,  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  these  objects ;  and  this  not  for  the  mere  exercise  of  watching 
striking  appearances,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  feelings  with  which' 

they 
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they  were  connected.  The  contemplation  of  the  glories  of  the  external 
world  was  one  of  his  habitual  ddights.  All  men  pretend  to  enjoy 
scenery,  and  most  men  do  enjoy  it,  though  many  of  them  only  pas- 
nvely ;  but  with  JefiVey  it  was  indispensable  for  happiness,  if  not  for 
existence.  He  lived  in  it.  The  earth,  the  waters,  and  especially  the 
sky,  supplied  him  in  their  aspects  with  inexhaustible  nuiterials  of 
poeitive  luxury,  on  which  he  feasted  to  an  extent  which  those  who 
only  knew  him  superficially  could  not  suspect.  Next  to  the  pleasures 
of  duty  and  the  heart,  it  was  the  great  enjoyment.'— i.  72,  73. 

All  this  is,  we  think,  sustained  by  the  Correspondence.  So 
mnch  for  poetry.  We  must  pass  over  the  further  details  of  stu- 
dious preparation,  and  especially  of  critical  lucubrations  by  degrees 
accumulated.  The  biographer  has  satisfied  himself  that  in  many 
of  those  early  MSS.  JeflFrey,  when  a  professional  reviewer,  found 
valuable  materials  already  collected,  sometimes  fully  shaped  for 
his  use.  In  one  of  these,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  celebrated 
article  on  Beauty  is,  he  says,  clearly  developed,  although  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits. 

We  are  now  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  Parliament  House, 
and  the  Judge  seems  to  recall  the  liveliest  feelings  of  his  own  youth 
in  depicting  the  scene  and  the  persons,  not  a  few  of  them  emi- 
nently picturesque,  whose  influence  was  predominant  there  when 
Jeffrey  began  to  be  jostled  among  its  wigged  or  wigless  crowds. 
In  most  of  these  sketches  large  allowance  must  be  made  for  Whig 
prejudice  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  go  into  any  argument  on  the 
occasion.  His  account  of  the  great  minister  in  whose  hands  then, 
as  for  many  years  before  and  afterwards,  the  patronage  of  the 
northern  kingdom  was  vested,  appears  to  us  not  only  a  felicitous 
specimoi  of  his  writing,  but,  on  the  whole,  singular^  honour- 
able to  his  character.  He  himself  nowhere  intimates  a  circum- 
stance essentia]  to  a  right  estimate  of  this  passage.  His  mother 
was  a  sister  of  the  Lord  Melville's — his  father,  a  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  been  advanced  by  that  poweriful  connexion — 
and  had  young  Henry  Cockbum  adhered  to  the  politics  of  his 
family,  no  man  could  have  entered  the  bar  with  surer  prospects 
of  speedy  preferment  than  the  minister's  brilliant  nephew.  Having 
offered  this  explanation  to  the  Sauthrany  we  merely  mark  by  italics 
some  expressions  not  less  deserving  of  their  attention : — 

^  Henry  Dundas  was  the  Pharos  of  Scotland.  Who  steered  upon 
him  was  safe;  who  disr^arded  his  light  was  wrecked.  It  was 
to  his  nod  that  every  man  owed  what  he  had  got,  and  looked  for 
what  he  wished.  Always  at  the  head  of  some  great  department 
of  the  public  service,  and  with  the  indirect  command  of  places  in 
every  other  department;  and  the  establishments  of  Scotland,  in- 
stead of  being  pruned,  multiplying;  the  judges,  the  sheriff^  the 
clo^,  the  professors,  the  town  councillors,  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, 
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ment,  and  of  every  public  board,  including  all  the  officers  of  the 
revenue,  and  shoals  of  commissions  in  the  military,  the  naval,  and  the 
Indian  service,  were  in  the  breath  of  his  nostril.  This  despotism 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  personal  character  and  manners  of  the 
man.  Handsome,  gentlemanlike,  frank,  cheerful,  and  social,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  most  men  and  with  all  women.  Too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  not  to  live  well  with  his  opponents  when  they  would  let  him, 
and  totally  incapable  of  personal  harshness  or  imkiudness,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  his  official  favours  should  be  confined  to  his  own  in- 
numerable and  insatiable  partisans.  With  such  means,  so  dispensed , 
no  wonder  that  the  monarchy  was  absolute.  But  no  human  omnipo* 
tence  could  be  exercised  with  a  smaller  amount  of  just  offence.  It  is 
not  fair  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  insolence  of  all  his  followers. 
The  miserable  condition  of  our  political  institutions  and  habits  made 
this  country  a  noble  field  for  a  patriotic  statesman  who  had  been 
allowed  to  improve  it.  But  this  being  then  impossible^  for  neither  the 
government  nor  a  majority  of  the  people  wished  for  it,  there  was  no 
way  of  managing,  except  by  patronage.  Its  magistrates  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  its  other  base  and  paltry  materials,  had  to  be  kept  in 
order  by  places,  for  which  they  did  what  they  were  bidden  ;  and  this 
was  really  all  the  government  that  the  country  then  admitted  of. 
Whoevar  had  been  the  autocrat,  his  business  consisted  in  laying  forty- 
five  Scotch  members  at  the  feet  of  the  government.  To  be  at  the 
head  of  such  a  system  was  a  tempting  and  corrupting  position  for  a 
weak,  a  selfish,  or  a  tyrannical  man.  But  it  enabled  a  man  with  a 
head  and  a  temper  like  Dundas's,  to  be  absolute,  without  making  his 
subjects  fancy  that  they  ought  to  be  offended.  Very  few  men  could 
have  administered  it  without  being  hated.  He  was  not  merely  wor- 
shipped by  his  many  personal  friends,  and  by  the  numerous  idolaters 
whom  the  idol  fed,  but  was  respected  by  the  reasonable  of  his  opponents, 
who,  though  doomed  to  suffer  by  Ids  power,  liked  the  individual, 
against  whom  they  had  nothing  to  say  except  that  he  was  not  on  their 
side,  and  reserved  his  patronage  for  his  supporters.  They  knew  that, 
though  ruling  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  unmends  who  were  too  proud 
to  be  purchased,  or  too  honest  to  be  converted,  he  had  no  vindictive 
desire  to  persecute  or  to  crush.  He  was  the  very  man  for  Scotland  at 
that  time,  and  ia  a  Scotchman  of  whom  his  country  may  be  proud. 
Skilful  in  parliament,  wise  and  liberal  in  council,  and  with  an  almost 
unrivalled  power  of  administration,  the  usual  reproach  of  his  Scotch 
management  is  removed  by  the  two  facts,  that  he  did  not  make  the 
bad  elements  he  had  to  work  with,  and  that  he  did  not  abuse  them ; 
which  last  is  the  greatest  praise  that  his  situation  admits  of. 

<  In  addition  to  common  political  hostility,  thb  state  of  things  pro- 
duced great  personal  bitterness.  The  insolence,  or  at  least  the  confi- 
dence, of  secure  power  on  the  one  side,  and  the  indignation  of  bad 
usage  on  the  other,  put  the  weaker  party,  and  seemed  to  justify  it, 
under  a  tacit  proscription.  It  both  excluded  those  of  one  class  from 
all  public  trust,  which  is  not  uncommon,  and  obstructed  tiieir  attempts 
to  raise  themselves  any  liow.    To  an  extent  now  scarcely  credible,  and 
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carious  to  think  of,  it  closed  the  doors  and  the  hearts  of  friends  against 
friends.  There  was  no  place  where  it  operated  so  severely  as  at  the 
bar.  Clients  and  agents  shrink  from  counsel  on  whom  judges  frown. 
Those  who  had  already  established  themselves,  and  had  evinced  irre- 
nstible  powers,  kept  their  hold  ;  but  the  unestablished  and  the  ordinary 
had  little  chance.  Everywhere,  but  especially  at  the  bar,  a  youth  of  a 
Tory  family  who  was  discovered  to  have  imbibed  the  Whig  poison 
was  considered  as  a  lost  son.'— i.  77,  80. 

Besides  the  self-elected  obstacle  of  liberalism  in  politics, 
Jefirey  had  to  contend  against  others  of  which  the  nephew  of 
Melville  could  have  no  personal  experience.  The  bar  was  not 
only  then,  what  it  still  is,  the  foremost  profession  in  that  country, 
but,  what  it  now  by  comparison  is  not,  an  aristocratic  society* 
Candidates  of  plebeian  birth  were  (even  in  some  cases  of  very 
great  ability)  admitted  with  difficulty — at  best  with  coldness. 
The  official  position  of  Jeffi:ey's  father  has  been  described  by 
Lord  Cockbum  as  *  respectable,  not  high but  his  grandfather 
and  his  fatber^s  brother  were  still  well-known  citizens,  and  their 
occupation — however  worthy  in  their  way — placed  them  decidedly 
below  the  rank  expected  in  a  barrister's  descent.  The  leading 
Whig  advocates,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  shared  the  prejudice, 
and  were  little  disposed  to  welcome  politics  without  a  pedigree* 

'For  a  long  while  his  professional  acquaintance  was  exceedingly 
slight,  scarcely  extending  bsyond  those  friends  of  his  youth  who  had 
gone  to  the  bar  with  him.  Of  the  seniors,  there  seem  to  have  been 
only  two  who  noticed  him. 

*His  talents  and  his  reputation,  which  among  young  men  was  very 
considerable,  were  his  only  grounds  of  hope.  These  were  counteracted 
by  his  public  opinions,  and  by  an  unpopularity  of  manner  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  People  did  not  like  his  English,  nor  his 
style  of  smart  sarcastic  disputation,  nor  his  loquacity,  nor  what  they 
supposed  to  be  an  air  of  affectation.  These  peculiarities  gradually 
fiuied,  and  people  got  accustomed  to  them :  but  they  operated  against 
him  throughout  several  of  his  early  years.  He  himself  was  aware  of 
this,  and  felt  it.  He  writes  to  his  brother  (27th  June,  1796)  of  the 
ftur  to  whom  I  am  dear  and  envies  John,  who  had  gained  so  many 
friends,  and  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  while  I  have  been  languishing 
within  my  island  limits,  scarcely  known  to  anybody,  and  not  much 
liked  hy  those  who  do  hnow  me** '— i.  88,  89. 

Cold-shouldered  by  his  superiors  even  of  the  Whig  per- 
suasion, obtaining  no  admission  into  the  upper  socialities  of  the 
place,  and  but  a  very  scanty  measure  of  the  dullest  employment, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Jeffirey  should  have  repined  at  his  lot, 
and  from  time  to  time  all  but  relinquished  the  struggle.  He 
recurred  ever  and  anon  to  the  idea  of  some  colonial  bar  where  a 
Scotch  gown  was  admissible,  or  to  the  grander  chances  of  India. 
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La  case  of  his  fixing  on  tbe  East,  he  must  first  pass  at  the  English 
bar ;  that  is,  eat  bad  dinners  for  three  years  at  an  irm  of  court. 
On  the  occasion,  howerer,  when  the  ^injured  Thales'  was 
nearest  *  deserting  Scotland  for  the  Strand,*  he  appears  to  have 
abandoned  his  legal  projects  in  favour  of  encountering  the  riska 
of  a  mere  literanr  adventurer.  Announcing  an  excursion  to 
London  in  Septemoer,  1798,  he  says  to  a  young  kinsman : — 

'I  have  thoughts  of  settling  there  as  a  grub.  Will  you  go  into 
partnership  with  me  ?  I  have  introductions  to  review  and  newspaper 
editors,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  could  make  four  times  the  sunk 
that  ever  I  shall  do  at  the  bar.'->i.  101, 102. 

He  carried  with  him  some  of  his  translations ;  but  these  com- 
manded no  more  attention  from  Sir  Richard  Phillips  than  befel 
in  a  former  age  the  ^schylean  Commentary  and  Sermons  of 
Parson  Adams.  The  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  likely  to  be  civil ;  but  Mr,  Perry  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  business  that  they  never  met) 

^  So  much  the  better  for  him.  He  came  home,  and  was  gpradually 
drawn  by  circumstances  into  the  line  of  life  which  was  the  b^t  for  his 
powers,  his  usefulness,  and  his  happiness.' — i.  102. 

Thus  speaks  Lord  Cockbum  in  1852.  We  much  doubt, 
nevertheless.  Had  Jeffrey  fixed  himself  here  in  1798,  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  he  could  have  long  continued  in  the  state  of  a 
*  grub.'  He  would  have  obtained  a  competence  in  his  literary 
capacity ;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  rare  qualifications  for  his 
proper  profession  must  have  by  and  by  revived  forensic  views. 
Like  his  clever  townsman  Spankie  (about  that  time  Perry's 
editor  or  sub-editor) — like  his  still  more  distinguished  country- 
man, Lord  Campbell — he  might  have  started  with  an  engage- 
ment on  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  but  like  them  he  would  next 
have  pursued  that  function  as  a  student  at  the  Temple — he  would 
have  been  enrolled  among  English  barristers,  and  either  realised 
a  fortune  in  Calcutta  as  Spankie  did,  or  more  probably  found 
good  cause  for  abiding  in  our  own  sphere,  and  died  not  on  the 
northern  bench  but  in  one  of  the  most  exalted  positions  of  West- 
minster Hall.  But  the  fates  decided  for  the  good  old  town  which 
had  the  credit  of  his  birth.  He  went  back  with  his  wallet  full 
of  Demosthenes  de  Corona  done  into  English,  &c.  &c.,  and  ere 
long  was  for  ever  fixed  there  by  the  great  tier  as  well  as  dissolver 
of  knots.  Prom  the  time  of  his  younger  sister^s  marriage,  he 
had  lived  alone  in  hired  lodgings.  On  his  return  from  Lond<m 
be  paid  a  visit  to  some  relations  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  so 
smitten  with  one  of  them,  that,  after  some  little  prudential 
hesitations,  he  resolved  on  the  unretraceable  step,  and  leased 
a  flat  in  Buccleuch  Place ;  but  not,  as  Sydney  Smith  was  pleased 
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to  say,  *  the  eighth  or  ninth  story — neither  of  which  ever  existed 
— in  fact,  the  third.^ 

'The  marriage  took  place  on  the  Ist  November,  1801.  It  had  all 
the  recommendations  of  poverty.  His  fiither,  who  was  in  humble 
circumstances,  assis^ted  them  a  very  little ;  Miss  Wilson  had  no  for- 
tune, and  Jeffrey  had  told  his  brother,  only  six  months  before,  that 
"  my  profession  has  never  yet  brought  me  100/.  a-year,^^ — His  domestic 
arrangements  were  set  about  with  that  honourable  economy  which 
always  enabled  him  to  practise  gpreat  generosity.  There  is  a  sheet 
of  paper  containing  an  inventory,  in  his  own  writing,  of  every  article 
of  fumitnre  that  he  went  the  length  of  getting,  with  the  prices.  His 
own  study  was  only  made  comfortable  at  the  cost  of  7/.  185. ;  the 
baoqueting  hall  rose  to  13/.  8#.,  and  the  drawing-room  actually 
amounted  to  22/.  19«.'— i.  119. 

It  was  under  this  modest  roof  that,  about  Christmas,  1801^ 
the  Edinburgh  Review  was  concocted.  We  have  now  before 
ns  accounts  of  the  consultations  by  three  of  the  persons,  and 
they  confirm  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  best  testimony, 
for  no  two  of  them  agree  entirely.  The  nearest  in  date  is 
Homer's ;  and  probably  it  is  also  the  closest  to  fact.  We  can 
well  understand  that  no  one  of  the  parties  might  have  been 
able,  after  but  a  brief  interval  of  time,  to  say  by  whom  the 
project  was  mooted,  or  even  to  how  many  it  was  at  first  com- 
municated. Sydney  Smith  appears  to  take  the  credit  of  the 
suggestion  to  himself,  and  plainly  claims  to  have  been  the  editor 
of  the  first  and  second  numbers.  From  his  statement,  and  also 
from  Jeflfrey's,  one  would  infer  that  the  primary  colleagues  were 
at  least  five  or  six ;  but  Jeffrey  seems  to  deny  that  the  earlier 
numbers  had,  in  fact,  any  editor;  while  Homer,  saying  nothing 
as  to  the  original  editorship,  mentions  only  three  as  having 
partaken  in  the  determining  consultations — viz.  Smith  (anno 
tttat.  31),  Jeffrey  (29),  and  himself  (24).  Besides  these, 
however,  the  scheme  was  very  soon  embraced  by  John  Allen, 
then  aged  32,  and  a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  but  ere  long  trans- 
planted, and  now  best  remembered  as  the  *  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend'  of  Holland  House ;  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  author 
of  a  poem  now  forgotten,  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes  (anno 
«tat  24);  finally,  Henry  Brougham,  aged  23 — who,  however, 
by  Jefirey's  statement,  was  neither  very  eagerly  enlisted  by 
the  seniors,  nor  a  very  ready  responder  to  their  invitation; 
though,  as  Jeflfirey  adds,  he  proved  in  the  sequel  the  most  copious 
and  efficient  of  all  the  coUaborateurs ;  meaning,  we  presume,  next 
after  himself.  As  to  the  original  editorship,  we  can  quite  com- 
prehend Sydney  to  have  considered  himself  as  occupying  that  posi- 
tion, 
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tion,  while  his  colleagues  were  not  sure  that  anybody  did  occupy  it. 
While  the  papers  were  furnished  exclusively  by  the  projectors, 
there  could  have  ^  been  little  need  for  a  regular  editor ;  and 
those  joyous,  playful  comrades,  walking  together  every  morning 
and  toddying  togAher  every  night,  would  probably  overhaid 
all  the  proofsheets  in  such  a  fashion  that  next  morning  not  one 
among  them  could  well  say  who  it  was  that  had  chiefly  doctored 
any  particular  paragraph.  Nay,  we  can  believe  that  the  original 
penmanship  thereof  might  have  come  to  be  matter  of  uncertain 
recollection.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  Smith  exercised 
whatever  authority  was  conceded  to  him  upon  one  occasion,  and 
a  very  early  one,  with  marking  efiFect  He  took  the  liberty, 
Jeffrey  says,  of  cancelling  or  altering  part  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
Brown,  who  instandy  cut  his  connexion  with  the  concern — from 
which  we  should  guess  that  the  loss  of  him  was  a  gain.  The 
like  probably  happened  in  reference  to  other  thinskinned  geniuses. 
Sydney,  in  talking  over  those  days  with  ourselves,  late  in  his 
life  said, — '  The  first,  the  most  imperative,  and  the  most  oflensive 
duty  of  an  editor  is  to  strike  his  pen  through  the  preface  and 
the  eloquence.' 

This  chapter  of  Lord  Cockbum*s  book  is,  like  most  of 
those  in  modem  histories  which  treat  of  foundations,  dispersive 
of  myths.  It  has  been  usual  to  hear  and  read  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  success 
little  short  of  a  miraculous  phenomenon — the  project  of  a  small 
knot  of  young  men  fortuitously  thrown  together  in  a  provincial 
city — not  one  of  whom  had  had  any  experience  in  literary  work- 
manship; men  so  very  young  that  they  might  almost,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  world,  be  called  boys.  Young  they  were,  and 
very  extraordinary  young  men,  most  of  them ;  but  the  myth, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  great  exaggeration  even  as 
respects  the  mere  matter  of  years.  '  Excellent  ages  for  such 
work,' — says  Cockbum — and  he  says  well;  but  his  narrative 
shows,  moreover,  that  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  had  passed 
through  ample  preparations  and  prelusions,  and  of  the  kind  best 
adapted  to  insure  the  triumph  of  their  enterprise.  Of  JeflSrey's 
preliminary  exercises  we  need  say  little  more  than  that,  as  his 
biographer  reveals,  for  several  years  before  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  bom,  he  had  been  a  pretty  regular  contributor  to  the  '  Monthly 
Review;'  and  various  articles  of  his  in  that  publication  are 
now  specified — among  others,  curious  enough,  one  on  Thalabc^ 
which,  having  been  deferred  by  the  metropolitan  editor  (little  pre- 
scient of  events),  did  not  appear  in  his  pages  until  another  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  same  hand  had  adorned  the  opening  number 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Plymley.    That  others  of  the  Buccleuch-place 
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condave  had  had  somewhat  of  the  same  experience  we  cannot 
affirm,  but  can  hardly  doubt.  That  Plymley,  for  one,  should 
hare  reached  his  thirtieth  year  without  dipping  his  pen  in 
periodical  ink,  is  what,  till  we  see  distinct  evidence,  we  shall 
not  believe.  • 

It  is  another  mere  delusion  that  the  critical  press  of  London  had 
daring  the  previous  period  been  unsupported  by  able  and  learned 
writing.  Many  most  accomplished  persons  had  been  diligent  in 
its  service.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  Southey,  Wm.  Taylor,  Parr, 
and  Mackintosh.  The  mischief  was,  that  the  whole  concern  had 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  booksellers,  who  dictated  subjects,  paid 
good  hands  shabbily,  and  gave  most  of  their  space  to  articles  for 
which  they  could  not  have  paid  too  little,  so  that  the  wheat  was 
lost  among  the  chaff. 

In  the  new  design,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerical  wit,  the 
colleagues  were  all  natural  denizens  of  Edinburgh.  Sydney  seems 
to  have  gone  thither  a  year  or  so  before  as  tutor  to  a  young  man 
of  fortune,  and  to  have  been  soon  enrolled  in  the  Speculative  So* 
cietyy  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  Jeffirey  and  all  the  rest. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  may  be  considered  as  a  child  of  the 
Speculative.  Sydney's  profession  and  connexions  speedily 
withdrew  him  from  the  North.  Great  as  was  the  prosperity  of 
the  work  in  Jeffrey's  hands,  we  still  question  whether  it  would 
not  have  had  even  more  if  continued  under  the  divine's  care.  In 
fact,  we  doubt  if  there  ever  was  any  man  so  admirably  qualified 
for  such  a  position.  He  might  not  have  had,  in  1802,  so  much 
reading  as  Jefirey ; — but  any  such  deficiency  would  soon,  with 
energies  like  his,  have  been  supplied;  and  he  undoubtedly 
even  at  the  start  possessed  a  purer  literary  taste  than  his 
successor :  to  which,  in  the  sequel,  were  added,  if  he  had  them 
not  then,  a  far  keener  knowl^ge  of  human  character  and  a 
superiority  of  tact  which  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  call 
infinite.  A  more  consummate  man  of  the  world,  though  we 
believe  one  more  entirely  unhardened  at  heart  by  its  experi- 
ences, never  existed.  Compared  to  him,  as  to  society  in  all  ita 
departments  and  bearings,  Jeffrey  was  never  more  than  a  clever 
stripling  beside  an  unsurpassed  master.  And  even  as  respects 
mere  literary  reputation,  in  which  throughout  their  most  active 
days  Jeffrey  must  be  allowed  to  have  in  popular  opinion  over- 
shadowed him,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  result?  We 
are  not  afiraid  to  say  that  according  to  our  anticipations  Sydney 
will  rank  100,  200,  500  years  hence  as  an  English  classic  in  the 
same  line  with  Swift,  and  therein  inferior  only — though  tnoffno 
intervallo — to  the  immortal  Dean.  How  will  it  then  fare  with 
Jeffrey? 
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Nekber  Horner  nor  Brougham,  any  mora  than  Sjdoey,  ad- 
bcved  long  to  the  scene  which  suggested  to  the  latter  as  a  motto 
for  the  Review — Tenui  rnvsam  ntsditamur  auena^^^^  We  cultivate 
literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal ; '  an  epigraph  ill  replaced  bj  the 
stately  one  from  Publius  SynUy  which,  as  our  reverend  frimd 
hints,  must  have  been  picked  up  from  some  note  in  Bayle,  as 
at  the  meeting  where  it  was  proposed  no  one  seemed  to  have  the. 
least  notion  who  Publius  Syrus  was.    However  republican  might 
have  beoi  the  original  administration,  this  dispersicm  could  not 
but  be  followed  by  somewhat  of  a  monarchical  regime ;  and  the 
first  who  signified  the  urgency  for  such  a  change  was  the  long- 
headed senior.    Sydney  understood  fun  too  well  not  to  understand 
business  too ;  and  very  soon  after  he  left  Edinbuigh,  he  wrote  to 
the  publisher  that,  if  he  meant  to  establish  the  Review,  he 
must  have  a  regular  editor,  and  give  him  a  decent  salary,  and, 
moreover,  determine  as  an  inflexible  rule  that  all  artides 
should  be  paid  for— otherwise  some  contributors  would  fancy 
themselves  entitled  to  hold  their  heads  higher  than  others,  and 
also  become  diss^eeable  customers  to  the  common  superinten- 
dent.   Constable,  one  of  the  most  judicious  as  well  as  the 
boldest  of  his  trade,  adopted  this  advice ;  and  JefiFrey,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  was  formally  installed.    How  soon  that  arrangement 
was  proved  to  be  a  necessary  one,  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Homer — from  which  work,  indeed,  we  rather  think 
a  clearer  notion  of  the  early  history  of  the  Review  might  be  ob^ 
tained,  than  from  Lord  Cockbum's  volumes  taken  by  themselves 
— a  result  not  very  surprising,  as  Homer  was^  and  Cockbum  was 
not,  of  the  original  conclave,  and  continued  to  be,  for  some  years 
at  least,  what  we  must  question  that  Cockbum  ever  was,  an 
efiective  contributor.    It  is  in  the  confidential  correspondence 
between  Homer  and  Jefirey  that  we  have  the  simplest  de- 
lineations of  the  latter's  stmggles  in  the  first  exercise  of  his 
-delicate  office.    What  Lord  Cockbum  adds  is  a  lucid  sununary, 
and,  we  believe,  just  eulogy,  of  the  qualities  exemplified  from 
the  first  in  his  treatm^t  of  all  classes  of  colleagues.  What- 
ever of  needless  sharpneas  .  might  be  ascribed  to  his  critical 
pen — whatever  of  apparoit  petulance  to  his  manner  in  mixed 
society — no  man  ever  was,  in  fact,  more  free  from  either  barsb- 
nesft  of  feeling  towards  others  or  presumptuous  self-conceit  than 
Jefirey — than  young  Jefirey  even.     No  one  ever  came  into 
close  contact  with  him  either  as  a  private  gentleman,  as  bar- 
rister, or  as  editor,  without  being  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
real  kindliness  of  his  spirit  and  intentions.    With  men  of  high 
.mark  we  cannot  suppose  him  ever  to  have  had  much  difficulty — 
such  could  estimate  his  claims,  and  would  rarely  exaggesate  their 
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own;  but,  as  Lord  Coekbmn  signifies,  and  as  we  could  easilj 
iave  guessed,  it  was  not  imtil  after  a  certain  course  of  time  that 
he  found  his  ooaUol  sulmiitted  to  implicitly  bj  those  whom  he, 
in  writing  to  Hom^,  styles  '  the  journeymen.' 

It  is  not  disparaging  any  man  to  rank  him  as,  on  certain  points, 
inferior  to  Sydney  Smith.    Jeffrey  was  happily  fitted  for  his 

CHe  knew  more  xrpoa  most  subjects  thsm  people  in  general 
T  upon  any,  which  not  only  gave  him  a  great  range  for  his 
own  pen,  but  eoaUed  him  to  jnd^  with  confidence  the  contri^ 
hutions  of  his  allies.    In  literature  in  almost  all  its  branches, 
in  metaphysics,  in  politics,  he  could  appreciate  what  he  read,  and 
^AA  something  from  his  private  stores.    He  was  a  stranger  to  the 
scropnlosity  which  toorments  fieuslidious  workmen,  and  could  with 
}itde  trouble  transfer  to  his  Jommal  whaterer  entered  his  mind. 
Thus,  in  forming  the  tessellated  pavement  he  was  able  to  mul- 
tiply his  own  marble  squares,  and  dispense  with  many  a  rough 
pie<%  of  granite  from  riMier  quarries.    But  he  was  also  excellent 
at  beautifying  the  productions  of  his  ^  jonmeymen' — an  art,  Scott 
said,  of  Uie  last  importance  in  an  editor.    The  biographer  inti- 
mates that  be  effected  his  end  by  sUght  (mdssioiis  and  delicate 
touches  ;  while  the  artist  himself  states,  on  the  contrary,  '  that  he 
was  more  given  to  dash  out  and  substitute  by  wholesale,  than  to 
jitferweave  graces  or  lace  seams.'    We  have  little  doubt  that 
Cockbum  judges  by  his  own  experience — none  that  Jeffrey 
employed  both  methods  aoccMrding  to  his  mood — and  the  neces^ 
sities  of  the  oocasicm.    In  any  case  of  need,  b^g  fertile  in 
metaphors,  and  rapid  in  discovering  pertinent  applications  for 
his  varied  stores,  he  cotdd  dot  at  will  a  dark  expanse  of  heather 
with  gay  tufts  of  flowers.    His  moral  qualities  were  worthy 
of  his  intellectual  rank.    His  courtesy,  upon  all  points  where 
he  could  propeirly  yield,  seems  to  have  been  joined  to  inflexible 
firmness  where  his  duty  was  at  stake.    He  dedared,  on  accepting 
the  editorship,  that  if  it  ever  sunk  to  be  an  ordinary  bookseller's 
journal  he  would  dissolve  the  connexion,  and  not  sink  with  it. 
He  kept  his  pledge  by  never  su&ring  encroachments  to  be  made 
upon  his  independence.    He  reviewed  Scott's  e<fition  of  Swift,  at 
the  particular  request  of  Constable,  who  was  the  publisher  both 
of  the  book  and  the  Journal.    ^  It  was,  I  think,'  said  Constable, 
'  the  first  time  I  ever  asked  such  a  thing  of  him,  and  I  assure 
jou  the  result  was  no  encourag^ent  to  repeat  such  petitions.' 
The  Ctc^  {as  Jeffirey  called  him)  had  adked  a  fish  and  got  a 
serpent    ^  You  will,  of  course,'  Homer  wrote  to  him,  ^  review 
Scott's  Zroy'  with  a  little  of  the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  for 
the  author.  But  Jeffirey  replied, — ^  Justice  must  be  done ;  and  I, 
like  the  executicmer,  shall  kiss  him  and  whirl  him  off,  if  the  sen- 
tence 
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tence  be  against  him/  Though  the  Lay  escaped  an  excess  of 
severity,  Marmion  amply  vindicated  his  boast.  He  was  less  rigor- 
ous with  Moore,  and  yet  there  is  no  stronger  proof  that  he  was  never 
too  generous  to  omit  to  be  just.  They  *  breakfasted  lovingly  *  after 
their  absurd  attempt  at  a  duel,  and  entered  into  a'^compact — Moore 
to  abjure  licentious  topics,  and  Jefirey  to  applaud  him  when  he 
reformed  his  strains.  The  critic  must  have  been  anxious  to 
redeem  his  pledge,  for  he  was  delighted  with  the  genial  tern-* 
perament  of  the  man,  and  owed  him  a  return  for  the  ready 
good-nature  with  which,  after  kissing  the  rod,  he  had  consented  to 
enlist  into  his  flagellator's  corps.  Lalla  Rookh  afforded  Jeffrey 
the  desired  opportunity ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  hiis 
praise,  he  said  so  much  of  its  defects  that  he  received  abusive 
letters  from  the  friends  of  the  poet  for  his  covert  attack.  His 
affection  for  the  Bells  was  early,  ardent,  and  uninterrupted ;  no 
one  will  doubt  that  he  was  eager  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
genius  of  the  brightest  of  that  remarkable  brotherhood,  Sir 
Charles,  while  still  poor  and  obscure : — and  yet  we  question  if 
that  splendid  physiologist  was  ever  told  the  faults  of  his  diction 
with  half  so  much  plainness  as  in  Jeffrey's  article  on  the  Anatomy 
of  Painting.  His  paper  upon  the  Historical  Fragment  of  Fox 
is  another  example.  When  the  adherents  of  the  great  debater 
found  the  feeble  legacy  devoid  of  every  merit  which  had  distin- 
guished his  harangues,  they  persuaded  themselves  that  its  bald 
and  nerveless  style  must  needs  be  an  admirable  specimen  of 
severe  simplicity.  No  subservience  to  party ^  even  in  1808,  could 
make  Jeffrey  look  at  purely  literary  qualities  through  a  buff  and 
blue  medium.  He  managed,  to  be  sure,  to  discover  political 
reasons  why  the  work  was  invaluable ;  but  at  once,  anticipating 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  he  pronounced  the  writing  ^  unequi- 
vocally bad.'  Honourable  as  was  Jefirey's  superiority  to  personal 
predilections,  his  sternness  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  his  fond- 
ness for  exposing  defects.  He  often  unnecessarily  assumed  the 
office  of  executioner,  and  sometimes  performed  it  with  an  unpar- 
donable air  of  giLSto.  On  not  a  few  occasions  authors  met  with 
harder  measure  from  their  familiar  friend  than  from  strangers  or 
even  from  enemies.  His  inflexibility,  it  seems  to  be  plain 
enough,  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  harshness,  and  he  was  more 
prone  to  detect  the  mote  of  a  brother  than  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
light  which  beamed  from  the  eye  of  an  adversary. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  journalism  at  the  period,  and 
of  the  inferior  hands  into  which  its  conduct  had  fallen,  that  Jeffrey 
(as  then  situated)  was  apprehensive  lest  he  should  lose  caste  in 
society  by  becoming  a  salaried  editor*  His  professional  prospects 
he  thought  would  not  suffer  much :— and  so  far,  indeed,  from  at 
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aU  interfering  with  his  progress  at  the  bar,  his  critical  sway  was 
early,  conspicuously,  and  ever  more  and  more  advantageous  to 
him  in  his  legal  sphere.  Homer  says,  that  before  the  Review 
began,  ^  the  genios  of  that  little  man  had  been  suspected  by  none 
but  his  few  intimates,'  but  that  his  articles  were  from  the  first 
more  admired  than  those  from  any  other  pen ;  and  if  it  had  been 
from  mere  deference  and  curiosity,  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
himself  as  an  advocate,  in  cases  of  some  pith  and  moment^  could 
not  but  have  been  by  and  bye  presented  to  one  whose  public 
reputation  was  felt  to  reflect  honour  on  the  ultrarnational  com- 
munity surrounding  him.  Within  some  five  or  six  years  he  rose 
to  an  abundant  practice. 

We  have  already  regretted  Lord  Cockbum's  reserve  as  to 
literary  talk ;  but  the  same  sort  of  deficiency  must  be  observed 
throughout.  Either  he  has  little  of  the  peculiar  talent  of  that 
Bozzy  at  whom  he  sneers,  or  the  luminary  of  Auld  Reekie  would 
hardly  have  rewarded  such  a  studious  astronomer.  He  describes 
one  of  his  friend's  chief  rivals  at  the  bar  as  having  ^  a  featureless 
face ;'  his  own  portrait  of  Jefirey  seems  to  us  more  justly  deserv- 
ing of  that  n^^tive  character.  We  suspect,  to  be  candid,  that 
the  blame  lay  mostly  with  the  hero.  Jefirey  had,  we  are  con- 
vinced, a  perfectly  honest,  generous  nature ;  but  though  the  early 
disadvantages  of  his  manner  were — it  could  not  be  otherwise — 
very  much  overcome  as  he  approached  his  zenith,  they  never  were 
quite  got  rid  of.  In  general  society  he  had,  to  the  last,  more  the 
air  and  aspect  of  an  actor,  than  of  one  taking  his  share  in  the  con- 
versation imder  the  mere  influence  of  instinctive  habitudes.  So, 
at  least,  it  seemed  to  us ;  but  our  opportunities  of  observation 
were  never,  we  allow,  very  numerous,  nor  always  perhaps  in  other 
respects  entirely  favourable.  We  may,  however,  infer  from  Lord 
Cockbum's  silence  a  confirmation  of  our  own  impression,  that 
Jefirey,  with  overflowing  brilliancy  of  amplification  and  illustra- 
tion, with  singular  acuteness  of  logic,  and  often  a  dazzling  play 
of  airy  -persiflage^  carried  indeed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  abaiidon^ 
rarely — very  rarely — concentrated  his  strength  into  either  the 
terse  stinging  apophthegm,  or  the  picturesque  image  which,  once 
bodied  forth  in  words,  cannot  be  forgotten.  He  may,  for  all  we  can 
discover,  take  nearly  the  full  benefit  of  exemption  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  Pascal's  probably  too  sweeping  mle — Diseur  de 
horn  motSy  mauvais  caracth'e.  Even  of  his  outward  man — beyond 
the  countenance  which  is  tolerably  represented  by  an  engraving — 
the  reader  of  this  book  could  hardly  form  a  very  lively  idea : — 
the  almost  dwarfish  but  light,  wiry,  vigorous  figure,  totally  devoid 
of  grace  in  any  of  its  movements,  and  very  awkward  in  most 
of  them,  is  nowhere  set  before  us  as  poor  Bozzy  would  have 
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done  it  bj  three  scratches  of  his  ca^joa.  Nor  as  to  the  coun- 
tenance itself  does  this  engraving  affi)rd,  or  could  any  one  have 
afforded,  an  e&ctive  substitute  for  the  blank  of  Lord  Cockbuna's 
For  there  was  no  very  marked  feature,  and  the  whole  was 
excessively  mobik.  Whoever  looked,  must  indeed  be  stiuek  with 
the  firm,  knotty  structure  of  the  forehead^  the  singular  mixture  o£ 
sarcasm  and  voluptuousness  in  the  mouth,  aady  above  all,  the 
splendid  darkness  of  the  eye;  but  the  whole  was  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  eye  itself  was  rarely  dis- 
ceniU)le  unkss  when  in  its  repose*  It  then  exhibited  what, 
indeed,  no  careful  observer  ever  missed  in  the  eye  of  genius — 
a  delicate  sensibility. 

He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  1805  both  his  wife  (gretttly 
esteemed  by  all  his  friends)  and  their  only  child — and  he  feU  the 
double  blow  acutely.  But  it  came  too  soon  to  be  much  more 
than  a  momentary  shock ;  ere  many  weeks  passed  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  brother  tiaat  he  has  retacncd  to  his  habits  of 
visiting,  as  the  only  resource  ^  until  his  ai&ctions  can  take  root 
again.'  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  that  there  are  but  three 
grand  calamities — to  lose  your  father  in  your  youth,  youv  wife 
when  you  are  in  middle  age,  your  scm  when  you  ase  old.  To 
none  of  these  was  Jefirey  doomed.  It  was  after  lliat  early  be- 
reavement that  he  had  the  silly  affair  with  Moore,,  of  which,  we 
have  already  said  enough.  HcMiieF,.  describing  his  perfect  calm- 
ness on  the  occasion,  hints,  with  regret^  that  he  could  not  but 
attribute  somethii^  of  it  to  ^indifference  for  life.'  We  see 
nothing  either  in  Homer's  other  pages  or  m  Cockbusn's  to  (x>un- 
timaace  that  suggestion.  He  had,,  as  has  been  said,  returned 
almost  immediately  to  all  his  usual  social  engagements — nay,  he 
seems  to  have  studiously  enlarged  them ;  and  Lord  Cockbum 
concludes  his  remarks  on  the  subject  with  saying  that  his  friend, 
*  when  not  imder  immediate  distress,  was  at  aU  times  the  soul  of 
gaiety.' 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years  he  made  acquaintance^  at  Edinburgh 
with  a  young  lady  of  the  Wilkes  family,  already  allied  noatxi- 
monially  to  his  own ;  and  in  1813^  during  the  wax;,  underwmt 
all  the  inconv^ences  o£  a  voyage  to  America  on  her  account. 
The  laiigth  at  which  Lord  Cockbum  narrates  this  adveuture — 
descending  even  to  details  about  pig-murder  and  ship-cookery — 
is  the  most  remarkable  proof  we  could  adduce  of  his  poverty  as 
to  ineidei^  Jefirey  had  the  honour  of  an  int^ndew  with 
Madison,  and  though  in  his  Review  he  had  more  than  once 
upheld  the  American  side  as  to  the  riff/d  qf  search  question,  he 
felt,  it  seems,  that  it  would  be  shabby  to  adhere  to  that  side  in 
the  presence  of  the  President.    Not  a  little  to  Madison's  surprise 
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he  argued'  the  matter  like  a  good  Briton  ;  but  bi»  dismissal  was 
polite.  Jeffirey's  American  alliance  proved  a  fortunate  one.  His 
second  wife  was  not  less  acceptable  tb  his  friends  than  the  first, 
and  in  her  society  all  the  rest  of  his  days  were  most  happily 
passed. 

Our  suggestions  as  to  the  indistinctness  in  Lord  Cockbum's  main 
portraiture  will,  we  think,  be  sustained  by  several  delineations  of 
contemporaries  in  the  book.  Certain  omissions  in  this  gallery — 
aod  the  inadequate  treatment  of  some  of  the  subjects  embraced, 
excite,  we  confess,  our  surprise.  For  example,  George  Cran- 
stoun  (Lord  Corehouse),  by  far  the  most  accomplished  man  (if 
we  except  Jeffrey)  among  the  Edinburgh  barristers,  and  all 
through  active  life  considered  as  a  chief  ornament  of  their 
Whiggery,  v»  handlt^  in  a'  slighting — almost  contemptuous 
&shion :  —  while  the  profoundfest  lawyer  on  the  scoie,  and 
without  any  exception  the  most  powerful  mind,  Adam  Gillies 
(Lord  Gillies)  —  he  too,  all  through  JefiVey's  meridian  very  pro- 
minent as  a  liberal  —  is  totally  ignored.  Why  so  ?  We  are 
afiraid  the  answer  lies  in  a  nutshell — which  Lord  Cockbum  is 
welcome  to  crack.  Cranstoun  and  Gillies  were  among  those 
reflective  seniors  who  repudiated  Lord  John  Russell's  ^Revo<- 
lutien.'  Cranstoun^  utterly  disgusted  and  in  broken  health, 
quitted  the  arena,  and  subsequently  attracted  little  notice — save 
among  the  few  who  had  access  to  his  retreat,  which  every  grace  of 
studious  elegance  dignified :  but  Gillies  continued  the  weightiest 
on  the  Judgment  seat,  and  no  eye  could  have  lost  sight  of  him. 
How  truly  H^hig  !  The  devoted  services  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
are  all  forgotten  in  a  moment,  if  the  thorough-stitch  partizan 
detects,  even  in  the  highest  intellect,  the  slightest  symptom  of 
intellectual  independence.  But  enough  of  this.  We  select  one 
specimen  of  the  purest  Whig  breed — John  Clerk  (Lord  Eldin). 
He  retired  from  the  bench  in  1828,  having  been  disabled  by 
paralysis,  and  died  in  1832.  It  may  perad venture  be  well  even 
for  him,  as  one  of  Lord  Cockbum's  patients,  that  he  could  have 
manifested  no  opinion  as  to  the  Reform  Bill ;~  at  all  events  his 
brother  William,  through  life  his  closest  conftdant^  took  on  that 
occasion  the  same  course  with  their  old  friends  Cranstoun  and 
Gillies.  However — here  is,  as  we  believe,  a  Hogarthian  verity  of 
this  ablest  probably  of  the  old  and  able  lineage  of  Penicuik  : — 

<  A  contracted  limb,  which  n>ade  him  pitoh  when  he  walked,  and 
only  admitted  of  his  standing  erect  by  hanging  it  in  the  air,  added  to 
the  peculiarity  of  a  figure  with  which  so  many  other  ideas  of  oddity 
irere  coniiet'ted.  Blue  eyes,  very  bushy  eyebrows,  coarse  grizzly  hair, 
always  in  disorder,  and  firm,  pn  jecting  features,  made  his  face  and  head 
not  uuHke  that  of  a  thorough- bred  shaggy  terrier.    It  was  a  counte- 
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nance  of  great  thought  and  great  decision. — Had  his  judgment  been 
equal  to  his  talent,  few  could  have  stood  before  him.  For  he  had  a 
strong,  working,  independent,  ready  head ;  which  had  been  improved 
hj  various  learning,  extending  beyond  his  profession  into  the  fields  of 
general  literature,  and  into  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Honest, 
warm-hearted,  generous,  and  simple,  he  was  a  steady  fnend,  and  of  the 
most  touching  affection  in  all  the  domestic  relations.  The  whole  £Eimily 
was  deeply  marked  by  an  hereditary  caustic  humour,  and  none  of  its 
members  more  than  he.  These  excellences,  however,  were  affected  by 
certain  peculiarities,  or  habits,  which  segregated  him  from  the  whole 
human  race. — One  was  an  innocent  admiration  both  of  his  own  real 
merits  and  achievements,  and  of  all  the  supposed  ones  which  his  sim- 
plicity ascribed  to  himself.  He  was  saved  from  the  imputation  of  vanity 
in  this,  by  the  sincerity  of  the  delusion.  Without  any  boasting  or  airs 
of  superiority,  he  would  expatiate  on  his  own  virtues  with  a  quiet 
placidity,  as  if  he  had  no  concern  in  the  matter,  but  only  wished  others 
to  know  what  they  should  admire.  This  infantine  self-deification 
would  have  been  more  amusing,  had  it  not  encouraged  another  propen- 
sity, the  source  of  some  of  his  more  serious  defects^— an  addiction,  not 
in  words  merely,  but  in  conduct,  to  paradox.  He  did  not  announce 
his  dogmas,  like  the  ordinary  professors  of  paradox,  for  surprise  or 
argument,  but  used  to  insist  upon  them  with  a  calm,  slow,  dogged 
obstinacy,  which  at  least  justified  the  honesty  of  his  acting  upon  them. 
And  this  tendency  was  aggravated,  in  its  turn,  by  a  third  rather  painful 
weakness ;  which  of  all  the  parts  in  his  character  was  the  one  which 
his  friends  would  have  liked  most  to  change, — jealousy  of  rivalship, 
and  a  kindred  impatience  of  contradiction.  This  introduced  the  next 
stage,  when  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility  ascribed  all  oppositioa 
to  doubts  of  his  possessing  this  quality,  and  thus  inflamed  a  spirit 
which,  however  serene  when  torpid,  was  never  trained  to  submission, 
and  could  rise  into  fierceness  when  chafed. — Of  course  it  was  chafed 
every  moment  at  the  bar;  and  accordingly  it  was  there  that  hb 
other  and  inferior  nature  appeared.  Every  consideration  was  lost 
in  eagerness  for  the  client,  whose  merit  lay  in  this,  that  he  has 
relied  upon  me,  John  Clerk.  Nor  was  his  the  common  zeal  of 
a  counsel.  It  was  a  passion.  He  did  not  take  his  fee,  plead  the 
cause  well,  hear  the  result,  and  have  done  with  it ;  but  gave  the  client 
his  temper,  his  perspiration,  his  nights,  his  reason,  his  whole  body  and 
soul,  and  very  often  the  fee  to  boot.  His  real  superiority  lay  in  his 
legal  learning  and  his  hard  reasoning.  But  he  would  have  been  despi- 
cfldble  in  his  own  sight  had  he  reasoned  without  defying  and  insulting 
the  adversary  and  the  unfavourable  judges ;  the  last  of  whom  he  always 
felt  under  a  special  call  to  abuse,  because  they  were  not  merely  ob- 
structing justice,  but  thwarting  him.  So  that  pugnacity  was  his  line. 
His  whole  session  was  one  keen  and  truceless  conflict ;  in  which  more 
irritating  matter  was  introduced  than  could  have  been  ventured  upon 
by  any  one  except  himself,  whose  worth  was  known,  and  whose  inten- 
sity was  laughed  at  as  one  of  the  shows  oF  the  Court. 

^  Neither  in  speaking,  nor  in  any  thing  else,  was  he  at  all  entangled 
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vith  tlie  graces ;  but  his  manner  was  always  sensible  and  natural.  An 
utterance  as  slow  as  minute  guns,  and  a  poor  diction,  marked  his  unex- 
cited  state,  in  one  of  his  torpid  moods.  But  when  roused,  which  was 
his  more  common  condition,  he  had  the  conmmnd  of  a  strong,  abrupt, 
colloquial  style,  which,  either  for  argument  or  for  scorn,  suited  him 
much  better  than  any  other  sort  of  eloquence  would  have  done.  Very 
unequal,  no  distinguished  counsel  made  so  many  bad  appearances.  But 
then  he  made  many  admirable  ones,  and  always  redeemed  himself  out 
of  the  bad  ones  by  displays  of  great  depth  and  ability.  And  Ids  sudden 
rallies  when,  after  being  refut^  and  nm  down,  he  stood  at  bay,  and 
either  covered  his  escape  or  died  scalping,  were  immatched  in  dexterity 
and  force.  A  number  of  admirable  written  arguments,  on  profound 
legal  difficulties,  will  sustain  his  reputation  in  the  sight  of  every  lawyer 
who  will  take  the  very  useful  trouble  of  instructing  himself  by  the 
study  of  these  works.  It  was  his  zeal,  however,  which  of  all  low 
qualities  is  unfortunately  the  one  that  is  most  prized  in  the  daily  mar- 
ket of  the  btu*,  that  chiefly  upheld  him  when  in  his  glory ;  and  as  this  fiery 
quality  must  cool  with  age,  he  declined  some  years  before  he  withdrew. 

^  His  popularity  was  increased  by  his  oddities.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  his  pbrenzies  he  was  always  introducing  some  original  and  quaint 
humour ;  so  that  there  are  few  of  the  lights  of  the  Court  of  whom  more 
sayings  and  stories  are  prevalent.  Even  in  his  highest  fits  of  disdainful 
vehemence,  he  would  pause, — lift  his  spectacles  to  his  brow, — erect 
himself, — and  after  indicating  its  approach  by  a  mantling  smile,  would 
relieve  himself,  and  cheer  the  audience,  by  some  diverting  piece  of 
Clerkism, — and  then,  before  the  laugh  was  well  over,  another  gust 
would  be  up.  He,  and  his  consulting  room,  withdrew  the  attention  of 
strangers  from  the  cases  on  which  they  had  come  to  hear  their  &te. 
Walls  covered  with  books  and  pictures,  of  both  of  which  he  had  a 
large  collection ;  the  floor  encumbered  by  little  ill-placed  tables,  each 
with  a  piece  of  old  china  on  it;  strange  boxes,  bits  of  sculpture, 
curious  screens  and  chairs,  cats  and  dogs,  (his  special  favourites,)  and 
all  manner  of  trash,  dead  and  living,  and  all  in  confusion ; — John  him- 
self sitting  in  the  midst  of  this  museum  in  a  red  worsted  night  cap— 
his  crippled  limb  resting  horizontally  on  a  tripod  stool — and  many 
pairs  of  spectacles  and  antique  snufl*  boxes  on  a  small  table  at  his  right 
hand;  and  there  he  sits — perhaps  dreaming  awake — probably  des- 
canting on  some  of  his  crotchets,  and  certainly  abusing  hb  friends  the 
judges — when  recalled  to  the  business  in  hand ;  but  generally  giving 
acute  and  vigorous  advice. 

'  Jefi'rey  and  he  did  excellently  together ;  for  even  in  opposition, 
Jeffrey  managed  him  better  than  most  other  people  could.  He  re- 
spect^ his  worth  and  talent ;  and  whenever  Clerk  exceeded  his  allowed 
(and  pretty  large)  measure  of  provocation,  no  one  could  so  easily  tor- 
ment him  in  return,  chiefly  by  the  levity  with  which  Clerk's  coarser 
blows  were  received.' — i.  199-205. 

The  description  of  Sir  William  Miller  (Lord  Glenlee) — almost 
the  only  Tory  either  of  the  bar  or  the  bench  for  whom  Lord 
Cockbum  indicates  any  respect — is  hardlj  inferior  even  to  that 
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of  John  Clerk ;  and  we  have  others  of  remarkable  merit  in  the 
same  line.  There  are  also  some  amiably  elaborate  studies  of 
nobodies — Whigs  of  course — but  we  cannot  afford  to  linger 
more  in  '  the  Parliament  House.' 
N  Cockbum  has  told  us  that  when  not  in  actual  distress  Jei&ej 
was  always  the  >centre  of  gaiety.  He  never  avoided  social  festi- 
vities—he himself  says 'that  *he  had  a  bad  habit  of  dining  out;* — 
he  had  moreover,  early  and  late,  a  habit  still  more  destructive 
of  time,  that  of  a  gossiping,  semi-^philandering  attendance  on 
^simple  women  with  whom  I  am  intimate' — eternal  calls  and 
loungings — long-winded,  often  high-flown,  billets  and  letters. 
This,  in  one  shape  or  another,  seems  to  be  the  weakness  that  most 
uniformly  besets  the  literary  Lion — nor  does  the  Scientific  mon- 
strosity escape.  Vanitas  vanitatum — omnia  vanitas.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  .with  these  two  bad  habits  he  contrived  to  get  through 
the  growing  crowd  of  professional  engagements,  and  yet  not 
only  conduct  with  regularity  the  correspondence  of  his  editor- 
ship, but  continue  to  be  in  his  own  person  one  of  the  most 
copious  writers  for  the  Review.  Never  was  a  more  elastic 
spirit ;  nor,  to  all  appearance,  a  more  joyous  circle  than  that 
of  which  his  sparkling  eye  was  the  main  point :  an  atmos- 
phere of  cordial  good  will,  undistui^bed  by  petty  jealousies ; — a 
chosen  band  of  accomplished  men,  all  busy,  and  yet  all  fond 
of  luxurious  relaxations ; — an  abundant  complement  of  fair  asso- 
ciates, easy,  spirited,  intellectual,  without  any  airs  of  blue-stockii^g 
pedantry — at  least  there  are  very  few  symptoms  of  that  sort — ten- 
der and  enthusiastic  friends  and  counsellors,  but  true  to  all  moral 
obligations : — a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  feminine  entourage  of 
the  French  Encyclopaedists,  ,of  whose  existence  in  various  respects 
this  Edinburgh  group  recalls  no  indistinct  image.  These  obser- 
vations might,  we  feel,  be  considered  as  intrusive  and  impertinent 
were  we  writing  only  for  the  public  at  home ;  but  British  journals 
are  read  everywhere,  and  the  history  of  such  a  journalist  as  Jeffrey 
is  sure  to  be  canvassed  by  Continental  brothers  of  the  craft,  who 
might  (will  they  forgive  us  ?)  misinterpret  egregiously  the  strain 
of  our  northern  Aristarchus  in  many  of  the  letters  to  ladies  which 
constitute  a  large  part  of  Lord  Cockbum's  second  volume — a 
proportion  so  large  that  we  should  question  his  Lordship's  taste 
in  that  matter,  unless  it  ^ere  obvious  that  every  communication 
implied  a  solicitation.  When  Sancho  describes  his  presentation 
of  the  gallant  Don's  hyperbolical  epistle  at  Toboso,  he  is  careful 
to  note  that  the  sensible  nymph  immediately  tore  it  in  pieces — 
*  didendo  que  no  la  queria  dar  a  leer  a  nadie^  porque  no  ise  sapiesen 
en  el  lugar  sus  secretos,^  What  would  poor  Dulcinea  have  thought 
of  their  reaching  Madrid  ? 
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T^ere  is  anotker  point  en  wliich  we  are  sorry  that  we  must 
nther  oonfirm  the  impiiesftkm  -w^b  Cookbnxn  i&  likely  to 
leave  -with  strangers.  It  would  be  absord  to  suppose  that  after 
ieSnj  had  Attained  Us  just  eminence,  there  prevailed  in  Edin-» 
bnrgh  the  utter  severance  «£  Whig  and  Tory  which  is  represented 
m  the  bio^grapher's  sketches  of  the  scene  when  his  friend  and  he 
were  alike  3N»ang  fipon  it.  Je&ey,  naturally  of  anything  but  a 
bigoted  or  eaecki^ve  temper,  soon  jose  abo^^  rtie  grossly  local 
pse§udi€»s^  if  it  had  been  only  thact,  as  he  grew  in  reputation,  he 
beome  move  aad  mose  &miliarised,  through  frequent  visits,  with 
^  habits  of  London,  the  efiect  must  needs  have  been  a  signal 
enhffgeDsent.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  around  and  b^w 
kim  not  a  little  of  the  old  jealousy  lingered  on — nay,  that  its 
inftaence  was  discernible  even  in  the  usual  external  arrangements 
cf  the  very  best  of  that  society.  At  the  reqaest  of  Soott  a  Club 
was  inststuted  in  1803,  for  ^  express  purpose  of  promoting  a 
better  tone,  by  bringing  together  onoe  erery  week  the  ^Ue  o£  the 
two  parties.  But,  ^ough  Ae  suggestion  was  his,  the  affair  ap- 
pears, even  from  its  start,  to  have  uU  but  assumed  die  character 
of  a  Whig  assemblage.  In  Sir  Walter's  Diary  (too  late  begun) 
there  occurs,  we  think,  (mly  one  veoord  of  a  dinner  with  the  leading 
Sfnrits  of  lihe  Whig  side,  and  then,  after  a  hearty  tribute  to  the 
talents  of  Jefirey,  Cockbnra,  and  some  others,  he  ascribes  the 
main  cbarxn  of  the  evening  to  the  rarity  of  the  fellowship. 

Here  we  find  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  Scott's  con* 
nexion  with  Jeffrey  as  Editor.  The  poet  was  by  three  years 
the  senior — they  made  acquaintance  at  the  Speculative — and  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  appreciated  each  other  sooner 
tiian  most  of  those  about  them  did  either  of  the  two.  Scott's 
first  offer  was  an  article  on  Amadis ;  and  Jeffirey  was  not  sorry 
that  Southey  shoald  be  commended,  apart  from  his  poetry. 
By  and  bye  Scott  intimated  a  wish  to  take  up  Godwin's  Life 
of  Chanoer ;  and  the  sharp  editor,  as  he  tells  Homer,  accepted 
the  proposal  with  readiness,  because  ^Secttt  knows  the  subject, 
and  hates  the  ntan.'  The  collection  of  Sir  Walter's  Miscellaneous 
Prose  will  ohow  what  more  he  did  for  Ais  Review — in  our 
opinion,  it  was  not  of  much  importance.  As  a  mere  critic,  his 
temper  and  position  were  alike  unfavourable ;  and  the  only  cm- 
tributians  of  his  to  our  periodical  literature  that  are  now  ranked 
among  bis  worthier  remains  were  amusements  of  his  old  age 
and  belong  to  the  class  of  independent  essays — records,  almost 
exclusively,  of  old  social  reminiscences  or  of  his  own  experiences 
in  certain  departments  of  practical  life, — gardening,  planting, 
sad  the  like.  His  connexioa  with  the  Edmburgh  Review  was 
finally  bsoken  oS  paotly,  no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal 
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tonal  feelings,  arising  from  its  treatment  of  some  of  his  works, 
especially  Marmion,  and  from  circumstances  in  his  relations 
with  his  and  Jeffrey's  common  publisher — but  chiefly  from  political 
considerations,  which  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  appearance,  in 
October,  1808,  of  a  certain  paper  on  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  wherein 
the  whole  policy  of  our  Peninsular  war  was  assaulted,  not  only 
in  the  most  decided  but  the  most  contemptuous  manner.  Thu 
noted  article  was  read  with  regret  by  several  even  of  the  old 
Whig  coUaborateurs  —  for  example,  by  Homer.  Scott  was 
one  of  the  many  Tories  who  took  that  occasion  to  withdraw 
publicly  their  names  as  subscribers ;  but  ere  many  weeks  had 
elapsed  the  shrewd  Constable  surmised  that  the  poet^s  resent- 
ment was  not  to  halt  there — in  short,  that  a  plot  was  on  foot 
for  oi^^anizing  a  Tory  journal  on  the  same  scale  with  the  ^  Edin- 
burgh.' We  have  now  in  print  statements  of  what  passed  between 
Scott  and  Je£Erey  by  each  of  themselves.  On  a  particular  point 
these  statements  are  contradictory ;  and  though  the  point  may 
seem  a  trifling  one  in  itself,  since  the  Judge  has  thought  fit  to 
decide  it  formally  for  his  hero,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  can- 
vassing the  evidence  before  the  Court. 

Among  the  three  or  four  persons  first  consulted  about  the  pro- 
ject of  the  ^  Quarterly,'  the  one  whom  Scott  counted  as  of  the 
highest  importance  was  Canning,  then  Foreign  Secretary  ;  but  the 
original  link  of  connexion  between  the  Poet  and  that  Statesman 
was  their  common  friendship  with  George  Ellis ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  most  others  so  long  as  Ellis  lived,  their  con- 
fidential communications  were  carried  on  mainly  through  him. 
He,  moreover,  in  his  own  merely  personal  capacity  as  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  critic,  and  diplomatist,  was  looked  to  by 
Scott  as  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  supporters  of 
the  contemplated  journal.  To  him,  while  the  plans  are  maturing. 
Sir  Walter  writes  in  the  freest  manner,  from  day  to  day  ;  and  in 
a  letter  of  December,  1808,  two  months  after  the  Cevallos  article, 
there  occurs  this  passage : — 

*  Jefirey  has  offered  terms  of  pacification,  engagii^  that  no  partj^ 
politics  should  again  appear  in  his  Review.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
was  now  too  late,  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  often  pointed  out  to 
him  the  consequences  of  letting  his  work  become  a  party  tool.  He 
said  "  he  did  not  care  for  the  consequences — there  were  but  four  men 
he  feared  as  opponents."—"  Who  were  these  ?" — "  Yourself  for  one." 
— "  Certainly  you  pay  me  a  great  compUment ;  depend  upon  it  I  will 
endeavour  to  deserve  it." — "  Why,  you  would  not  join  against  me  — 
"  Yes,  I  would,  if  I  saw  a  proper  opportunity — ^not  against  you  per- 
sonally but  against  your  politics."  .  .  .  All  this  was  in  great  good- 
humour  ;  and  next  day  I  had  a  very  affecting  note  from  him  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  to  dinner.  He  has  no  suspicion  of  the  Review  what- 
ever; 
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evor ;  but  I  thought  I  could  not  handsomely  suffer  him  to  infer  that  I 
would  be  influenoed  by  those  private  feelings  respecting  him^  which,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  laid  aside  when  I  was  personally 
concerned.' — Life  of  Scott,  chap.  18.  Jgj 

This  letter  was  first  published  in  1837,  and  seven  years 
afterwards,  in  1844,  Lord  Jeffrey  favoured  the  world  with  his 
own  edition  of  *  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.'  In 
his  preface  to  that  selection  be  quotes  Scott's  words,  underlining 
those  which  we  have  dealt  with  in  like  manner — and  adds  a 
long  commentary,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  essential  parts  : — 

*  Though  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the  conversation  here 
alluded  to,  and  should  never  dream,  at  any  rate,  of  setting  up  any 
recollection  of  so  distant  an  occurrence  in  opposition  to  a  contemporary 
record  of  it  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  feel  myself  fully 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  words  I  have  put  in  italics  are  calculated 
to  convey  an  inaccurate  impression  of  anything  1  could  possibly  have 
said.  My  first  reason  is,  that  I  most  certainly  had  no  power  to  come 
under  any  such  engagement.  I  was  merely  the  chosen  (and  removeable) 
manager  for  the  leading  contributors ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  cer- 
tainly then  looked  upon  the  Political  influence  of  the  Review  as  that 
which  gave  it  its  chief  value  and  importance.  Sir  Walter  has  himself 
mentioned  that  he  had  frequently  before  remonstrated  with  me  on 
what  he  thought  the  intemperate  tone  of  some  of  our  political  articles : 
and  I  distinctly  remember  more  than  one  occasion  on  which,  after 
admitting  that  the  youthful  ardour  of  some  of  our  associates  had 
carried  them  farther  than  I  could  approve  of  I  begged  him  to  re- 
member that  I  was  but  a  Feudal  Monarch,  who  had  but  a  slender 
control  over  his  greater  Barons,  and  really  could  not  prevent  them 
from  occasionally  waging  a  little  private  war  upon  griefs  or  resentments 
of  their  own.  .  .  .  But  in  the  next  place  it  requires  no  precise  recol- 
lection of  words  or  occasions,  to  enable  me  now  to  say  that,  neither 
in  1808,  nor  for  long  periods  before  and  after,  did  my  party  principles 
(or  prejudices  or  predilections)  sit  so  loosely  upon  me  as  that  I  should 
ever  have  agreed  to  desist  from  their  assertion.  ...  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  if  I  could  have  bargained  to  silence  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  an  organ  of  Party,  I  might  have  stipulated  for  somewhat 
higher  advantages  than  the  occasional  co-operation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
— for  he  never  was  a  regular  contributor  even  to  the  Quarterly. 

*  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  very  distinct  recollection  of 
the  tenor  of  many  conversations  in  which  he  was  directly  apprised 
of  the  impossibility  (even  if  I  could  have  desired  it)  of  excluding 
Politics — {which  of  course  could  mean  nothing  but  Party  Politics). 
The  undue  preponderance  of  such  articles  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
remonstrance  with  him — and  upon  one  of  these  occasions  I  am  quite 
certain  that  I  made  use  of  this  expression — "  The  Review  has  but  two 
legs  to  t»tand  on. — Literature  no  doubt  is  one  of  them :  but  its  Right 
leg  is  Politics.'*  ....  1  have  little  doubt  that  1  acknowledged  my 
regret  at  the  needless  asperity  of  some  of  our  recent  diatribes — and 
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engaged  to  tHseaurttge  for  ^e  inture,  00  &r  as  »y  udueiee  wtxnt, 
oU  moiemt  tmd  ut^air  pmrty  foUUcsJ — CotUrikuUom^  pf>.  xiv-oLTii. 

We  franHy  confess  that  upon  fiwt  reading  the  letter  to  Ellis 
we  had  been  startled  with  its  statement ;  and  that  on  first  reading 
Jeffrey's  esplamAion  we  were  inclined  to  pronounce  it  sattis- 
factory.  On  further  examination,  however,  we  innst  recur  to 
what  Jeffrey  hiHmelf  fairly  admits — <he  intrinsic  •snpenority  of 
e^dence  bearing  the  date  of  the  transaoloon  OTer  e<f4deiioe  given 
per  contra^  after  the  lapse  of  six-end-^hirty  busy  3^«arB,  end  when 
the  latter  witness  (as-entirely  as  the  former  incapable  of  intentional 
misrepresentation)  might  not  be  unlikely  to  intermingie  somewhat 
in  his  own  mind  the  facts  and  feelings  of  diffevent  periods  of  his 
active  experience. 

We  have  gone  over  mew  the  Memoirs  of  Homer,  especially 
the  correspondence  between  Jeffrey  and  that  dear  colleague ;  and, 
on  closing  again  those  modest,  honest,  and  elegant  volumes,  our 
impression  is  that,  although  at  the  outset — we  mean  just  after 
Sydney  Smith  left  Edinburgh — Jeffrey  may  have  considered  him- 
self as  little  more  than  the  residentiary  manager  for  a  company  of 
equals,  this  condition  was  not,  nor  could  hav«  been,  sustained 
after  the  editorial  office  had  been  for  two  or  three,  let  alone 
five  years  in  his  hands.  Scott,  in  one  of  his  most  careful  letters 
te  Gifford  at  that  same  crisis  of  1808,  explains  die  actual 
bmctions  of  an  editor,  as  practised  by  Je£Brey ;  and  whoever 
reads  the  page  can  decide  whether  Scott,  whose  opportunities  for 
observation  must  have  been  tolerably  good,  took  then  the  humble 
view  of  the  matter  which  Jeffrey  expressed  thirty-six  years  later. 
(Letter  of  October  25,  1808,  Life  of  Scotty  chap,  xviii.)  The 
illustration  of  the  feudal  monarch  and  barons  was,  we  dare  say, 
familiar  enough  at  the  symposia  of  the  old  oatmealers ;  but  the 
monarch  alone  had  adhered  to  the  seat  of  empire — the  grcaid 
feudatories,  at  least,  were  all  dispersed ;  nor  by  and  bye  ooukl  aay 
one  of  tiieniy  to  all  appearance,  be  relied  on  for  prompt,  timely, 
and  e&ctual  compliance  widi  the  smnmonses  issued  hom  the 
throne.  Of  course  no  one  will  doubt  that  «spedal  vespeot  and 
deference  were  paid  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  such  men  and  such 
friends  as  the  peers  and  paladins  whenever  their  pennons  were 
dutifully  unfurled ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  monarch's 
tolerance  for  irregular  demonstrations  of  their  resources  was 
the  more  abundant  and  gracious  by  reason  of  the  pleasure  bis 
majesty  himself  took  in  these  exhibitions.  The  plea  which  the 
royal  illustration  conveyed  might  be  often  true,  but  it  was  always 
convenient. 

Again,  in  1844  Che  agied  preiace-writer  may  be  saspocted  to 
hmme  -ooDiiised  what  his  Review  oiifiiially  was  in  respect  of  farty 
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witk  yAomX  it  had  come  to  be  ia  the  advance  of  his  caieer. 
Jetbej  himself  congnttnlates  Homec,  after  the  appearance  of 
No.  1.,  on  the  ddaappointment  with  which  unfriend*  had  veoo§^ 
nbed  the  ^snoderation '  ctf  its  (tone  -in  ^  polities  ;'*-'Sothiiig  had 
bean  ejected,  he  sagrs,  but  the  most  ^  Mood'^thinrty  dnnocracj ' — 
m  sfaoit  6rai{/&raimi»— whereas  the  Numher  prodncod,  inter  aiia^ 
a  aplendid  eulogy  on  Pitt,  just  displaced  by  peace-making 
Addington,  and  oondnding  with — /  deem^  %  metrum^  meUarSme 
utere  Jatis  I  So  much  for  No.  I. — and  we  may  appeal  to  every 
one  who  mil  calmly  go  through  the  Review  whether  or  no 
during  jieveral  y.ears  there  was  any  Number,  or  sequence  of 
Numbers,  that  could  have  established  for  it  the  cbanu:ter  of  a 
staunch  Whiggery.  But,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of  a  series  of  references 
to  faded  Blues  and  Yellows,  our  readers  will  accept  a  single 
quotation  from  the  Correspondence  of  Pitt's  dear  friend  Wilber- 
force.  In  a  letter  to  that  minister,  dated  October  25,  1805, 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Review,  Wilberforce 
says, — 

'  If  in  the  course  of  any  of  your  calls  for  proper  men  to  be  employed 
in  any  diplomatic  service,  you  should  he  at  a  loss  for  one,  you  per^tps 
conM  not  ^find  any  one  so  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Brouf^am,  whom  I 
formerly  mentioned  to  you.  He  speaks  French  as  well  as  English, 
and  several  other  languages  ; — but  the  great  thing  is  that  he  is  a  man 
of  uDcommon  talents  and  address^  and  for  his  age,  26,  knowledge  also* 
I  told  you  of  hb  being  so  i.ono  the  Advocate  of  xoub  Goveiin- 
MENT  IN  EniNBUSGU.' — {Corresp.  ii.  p.  51.) 

Jeffirey,  in  16^,  says  that  with  bis  Keview  politics  ceald  never 
hanre  meant  anything  but  party  poUtias.  It  is  very  true  that  both 
pariff  and  politics  aie  vague  words,  and  we  by  no  means  under- 
take to  draw  a  strict  line  beHt eea  Abe  two ;  Init  dear  it  is  that 
Bcongham  had  been  allowed  to  give  a  systematic  Sttpport  <to  Pitt 
down  to  1805.  Nor  do  we  think  it  less  clear  ^at  much  later  a 
distinction  between  the  scope  ot  these  ex^essions  was  Tecognized 
by  Homer  and  Jeffrey  when  corresponding  as  feudal  baron  and 
feudal  monarch,  and  aJso  by  Homer  when  addsessing  his  bvolber 
peers.  In  September,  1806,  just  after  the  death  of  Fox,  Homer 
oertainly  writes  to  the  pot  estate  in  terms  inconsistent  "with  the 
idea  of  bis  then  considering  JeArey  as,  in  aay  precise  sense,  a 
party  man: — 

^  Tell  me  what  Tiew  yon  take  df  oar  situation,  where  you  stand ; 
careless  as  you  me  of  public  events,  you  are  not  indifferent  (I  know)  at 
these  critical  moments,  when  lasting  and  lange  interests  are  involved  in 
the  turn  which  is  given  to  the  conduct  of  individuals.' — Hmmer^  vol.  L 
p.  374. 

Take  them  a  year  later— durii^  the  graeral  Sections  of  1807 
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— surely,  in  respect  of  party,  as  critical  a  moment  as  oonld  well 
be  selected.  Jefirey,  whose  rupture  with  Scott  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  mainly  caused  by  the  avowed  Buanapartism  of  the 
Review,  not  only  from  1802  to  1805  concurred,  at  least,  in 
supporting  the  great  anti-Gallican  Pitt,  but  had  himself  been  in 
18i03  a  keen  though  awkward  volunteer — ^hardly  a  less  zealous 
one  than  Scott — ^and  that  he  continued  stoutly  anti-Buonapartist 
in  1807  is  clear  from  what  Homer  then  writes  to  him : — 

^  You  talk  with  great  contempt  of  our  solicitude  about  elections,  and 
our  financial  inquiries ;  and  would  have  us  think  of  nothing  but  Buona- 
parte. My  system  is  quite  the  contrary :  foreign  dangers  are  always 
in  this  country  sufficiently  exaggerated.' — Ihid.^  p.  404. 

At  the  formation  of  that  same  Fox  and  Grenville  government, 
Horner  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Murray — an  Edinburgh  barrister  of  his 
own  standing,  all  through  life  one  of  Jeffrey's  closest  intimates, 
and  ultimately  of  sufficient  consequence  as  a  Whig  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Lord- Advocate : — 

^  It  often  gives  me  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  the  men  who  form  your 
racf  of  contemporaries  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  that  above  you,  Thomson, 
Cranstoun,  <&c.,  are  very  active  and  decided  in  their  opinions  upon 
public  measures,  but  witJumt  any  tincture  of  party* — Ibid.y  p.  269. 

And  that  none  of  these  gentlemen  were  then  considered  as  marked 
adherents  of  the  Whigs,  may  be,  we  think,  established  by  patent 
facts :  for,  eminent  as  their  abilities  and  acquirements  were,  not 
one  of  them  partook  in  the  good  things  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  All  the  Talents — not  even  Cockbum,  who  had  made  such  a 
sacrifice  in  his  early  abruption  of  Tory  connexion.  But  think 
of  Jeffrey.  Had  he  been  in  1806 — a  man  then  of  twelve  years' 
standing  at  the  bar,  and  since  1802  constantly  rising  in  bar 
reputation — had  he  been  in  1806  looked  upon  by  the  big^wigs 
of  Whiggery  as  occupying  anything  like  the  position  which  he 
maintained  somewhat  later  as  a  Whig^  could  he  then  have  been 
wholly  passed  over?  Impossible. 

To  return  to  the  accounts  by  Scott  and  Jeffrey  of  what  actually 
passed  between  them  in  1808.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
neither  Jeffrey  nor  Cockbum  notices  the  circumstance,  the  letter 
to  Ellis  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  Scott's  impressions  at  that 
time.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1808  that  he  began  in  Edinburgh 
the  most  valuable  friendship  of  his  life;  and  we  have  a  full 
narrative  of  the  whole  from  Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby.  After  a 
picture  of  the  first  dinner  where  he  met  Scott  and  Jeffrey 
together,  he  adds — stating,  undoubtedly,  his  conclusions  from 
all  Scott's  confidential  talk — 

^  1  believe  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  Scott  had  abandoned  his 
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place  in  Mr.  Jeffrey's  corps.  The  journal  had  been  started  among  the 
clever  young  society  with  which  Edinburgh  abounded  when  they  were 
both  entering  life  as  barristers.  Neutrality,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
as  to  party  politics,  seems  to  have  been  originally  asserted — the  plan 
being,  as  Scott  understood,  not  to  avoid  such  questions  altogether,  but 
to  let  them  be  handled  by  Whig  or  Tory  indifferently,  if  only  the  writer 
could  make  his  article  captivating  in  point  of  information  and  good 
writing.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Brougham  dipped  the  concern 
deep  in  witty  Whiggery ;  and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  some 
very  foolish  neglects  on  the  part  of  Pitt  had  a  principal  share  in 
making  several  of  these  brilliant  young  men  decide  on  carrying  over 
their  weapons  to  the  enemy's  campJ*  Scott  remonstrated  against  the 
deepening  Whiggery — Jeffrey  allied  that  he  could  not  resist  the  wit. 
These  differences  first  cooled — and  soon  dissolved  their  federation.' — 
Life  of  Scott  J  chap.  xvii. 

We  could  multiply  citations  bearing  more  or  less  on  this 
question  ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  witb  one  more  from  the 
Life  of  Homer  (1843).  JeflBrey  speaks  of  *  politics^  which  could 
he  nothing  of  course  but  party  politics^'  as  from  the  first  his 
Review's  right  leg ;  and  asks,  who  can  dream  that  he  could  have 
dreamt  of  cutting  off*  that  limb  in  1808,  merely  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  an  occasional  literary  paper  from  Scott  ?  Well,  in  what  terms 
did  King  Jeffrey  write  to  his  Paladin  Homer  about  this  very 
collision  ? — 

*  Edinburgh^  Qth  December^  1808, — I  see"  by  the  Courier  that  the 
combustion  which  the  review  of  Cevallos  excited  here  has  spread  to 
London.  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  damaged  us  a  little ;  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  more  than  an  ordinary  exertion  at  this  crisis. 
Cumberland  is  going  to  start  an  anonymous  rival ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Scott,  Ellis,  Frere,  &c.,  are  plotting 
another.  Persuade  yourself  for  once  then  that  this  is  not  a  solicitation 
of  custom,  but  that  I  make  it  with  as  much  dread  of  a  refusal  as  if  I 
were  asking  a  pecuniary  boon.  You  shall  have  your  choice  of  a 
subject — only  no  party  politics,  and  nothing  but  exemplary  moderation 
and  impartiality  on  alt  politics.  I  have  allowed  too  much  mischief 
to  be  done  from  my  mere  indifference  and  love  of  sport,' — Horner^ 
i.  439. 

Here  is  Jeffrey  writing  to  Homer  immediately  after  the  con- 
versation witb  Scott,  and  using  the  actual  words  which  seemed  to 
him  incredible  in  after  days  on  reading  Sir  Walter's  contem- 
poraneous report — *  No  party  politics,  and  exemplary  moderation 
on  all  politics !'  Is  no  distinction  recognised  here  between  party 
politics  and  politics  general?  —  or  is  not  this  very  like  sum- 
moning the  paladin  on  his  allegiance  to  assist  in  amputating 

*  Mr.  Morritty  who  fint  entered  Parliameot  in  1802,  was  then  and  e?er  after 
among  Mr.  Wilberforce's  most  trusted  friends.  See  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
of  WUberforce,  passim, 
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the  rigbll^?  Bnt^tbe  pntfign  miMt  soggest  fnrtber  refieetioiis. 
The  qunroel  wa»  bioiight  t»  a  point  by  the  Ce^ntllos  diatrihe. 
At  the  time  ikam  was  unWemUj  asmbed,  not  tO'  King  Jeffiey, 
but  Bbxou  Bttrngham.  That  Fraiieis'  Homer  partook  in  that 
belief  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  note  appended  by  his 
brother  aiid  biographer — who  still,  in  1843,  speaks  of  ^e  article 
as  ^  generally  understood  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Brougliam.' 
(ibid.)  Jeffrey  published  his  Contribviions  in  the  following  year, 
1844 ;  in  that  collection  the  article  Cevallos  was  not  induded, 
nor  did  the  preface  contain  a  word  on  its  authorship^  so  recently 
and  authoritadvely  re-a»eribed  to  Lord  Brougham*  It  at  length 
appears,  from  a  distinct  statement  by  Loid  Goekbum,  that  the 
0Md  article  wa»  wholly  from  the  monncch- s  private  pen.  How, 
then,  did  King  Francis,  when  commenting  on  the  impression 
which  that  article  had  occasioned,  feel  justified  in  spetJcing  so 
loftily  to  Sir  Walter  about  the  unavoidiJ>le  laxity  of  his  medisTal 
rule — to  his  own  trustiest  Paladin  of  himself,  asf  having^,  from 
mere  indiflEerence^  aUowed  miaekief  to  be  done?  The  mansiGh 
it  seems  could  divide  himself,  according  to  Hotspur'^  wiab,  and 
go  to  buffists,  when>  the  part  of  him  which  represented  the 
boisterous  Baron  got  an  unoomtitotional  aacendancy  over  the 
proper  instincts  of  the  Globe  and  Sceptre. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  earlier  course  of  the  Edinbue^ 
Review  that  gave  rise  to  more  discussion  than  its  treatment  of 
subjects^  connected  with  religion ;  and  assuredly  there  i»  nothing 
that  relates  to  the  great  editor^  especially  now  ihat  he  has  departed 
from  among  us,  upon  whicb  we  should  more  joyfully  receive  a 
satisfactory  assurance.  Mr.  Homer,  in  a  letter  describing  ^ 
reception  of  No.  L,  alludes  pleasantly  to  Atheism,  as  among'  the 
extravagances  which  '  some  wise  and  feir  ones  had  expected  fh>m 
our  set.'  It  would  be  solemn  foolery  to  place  against  the  charge 
an  article  by  Jeffrey  in  the  second  Number  on  Paley's  Natural 
Theology — ^where,  iJf  he  shows  himself  insensible  to  the  singular 
merit  of  »  homely  style  which  was  opposed  to  his  own  luxuriant 
taste,  he  applauds  and  adopts  the  masterly  argument  of  his 
author — for  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  was  either  a  colloquial 
exaggeration  of  the  hostile  faction^  or  a  jesting  improvement 
of  Homer's.  Yet  it  would  not  from  thence  be  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  considerable  laxity  of  expression  had  character- 
ised the  debates  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Speculative 
as  well  as  the  Essays  they  submitted  to  that  tolerant  congrega^ 
tion.  Nay,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  imposed  by  publi- 
cation, there  was  abundant  ground  for  complaint  that  not  merely 
occasional,  and  sometimes  most  indecorous  levities,  were  scat- 
tered through  the  Review,  but  that  it  was  pervaded  by  a 
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tone  not  easily  to  W  reconciled  widi  reipect  ibr  mf  ccclenHK 
tieal  institutions^  or  even  with  a  bdie£  ijii  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  A  strong  jealousy  of  these  anti-theological  ten- 
dencies was  among  the  motives  for  establishsng^  in  1809*,  an 
effeetive  rival  to  the  Ref iew,  and  though  from  thk  date  it  was 
rarelj  liable  to  reproach^  and  latterly  rose  above  suspieiDn,  we 
tear  the  influenee  of  its  original  tone  may  still  be  traced  in 
Many  quarters.  TSoae  of  the  articles  that  gave  serious  o£Smee 
were  ever  ascribed  to  Jeffrey's  pai^  bait  in  this  n»ttery  as  in 
all  otfee»y  the  editor  was  responsible,  and  in  proportion  to  ite 
^avity  should  hove  been  the  strictness  of  his  watdi..  Mis  early 
contdbutora,  however,  wen  so  much  on  a  par  with  him  in  weight 
and  standing,  that  the  public  mode  large  allowances  for  any 
sccQ|rf)es  he  might  feel  alxmt  cutting  away  any  unsound  limb  of 
Iheir  disquasiiioos.  Without  a  wish  at  the  beginning  to  be  an 
austere  eensor — feff  his  oww  phraseology  was  sometimes  inoour 
sideiato — he  would,  we  quite  believe,  have  been  better  pleased 
if  the  tares  had  not  becni  sown  in  the  fields  He  at  any  nate 
maintaiBed  later  that  freeH^peaking  cmf^  by  no  means  to  accom«- 
pony  foee«-thinking.  He  says  to  Franklin's  praise,  in  an  afftide 
on  his  Correspondence  in  1&17,  that  ^  if  he  had  entertained 
doubts  of  some  of  the  fnndomcntal  doctrines  of  ChsistiaiMty,  he 
at  lesBt  wouM  greatly  hafve  respected  the  religion  of  his  country 
and  its  professors,  and  done  everything  to  encourage  its  propa- 
gation as  infinitely  beneficial  to  mankind;'  Jefivey  now  aivi  then 
repeated  thi»  opinion  of  its  utility,  but  upon  the  whole  theve  is  a 
disinclinataon  to  enter  on  the  topie.  In  reviewing  his  own  Essajrs 
in  his  old  age  he  diiefly  claimed  credit  for  his  uniform  attention 
to  the  moral  teadeneies.  of  the*  works  he  had  discussed,  whether 
light  or  grave,  and  for  thus  endearveuidng  to  make  literature  pro- 
mote the  ^drtue  of  the  world.  If  religion  had  had  nearly  the 
same  prominence  in  his  mind,  he  would  not,  in  sketching  the 
lives  and  characters  of  eminent  persons,  have  glided  so  commonly 
over  the  subject  with  a  hasty  step  ; — but  he  does  so  even  when  the 
occasion  specially  invited  him  to  linger.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
we  really  cannot  recall  a  single  passage  in  his  collected  Cortr 
tributions  which  in  any  way  indicates  his  personal  cieed — except  so 
for  forth  as  that  he  believed  in  some  sort  of  future  state,  and  was  a 
thorough  latitudinarian  in  his  doctrinal  diemands.  On  all  lesser 
questions  which  come  before  him,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
communicate  his  conclusions  ;  on  religion  alone  does  he  give  the 
sentiments  of  others,  and  in  the  main  withhold  his  own.  He 
shows  that  he  respected  some  temperate  sort  of  piety  and  wished 
it  to  prevail — but  what  his  notions  of  temperate  piety  were  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover.    Lord  Cockbum,  who  might  have 
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been  expected  to  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity,  preserves  a 
total  silence,  and  the  correspondence  is  not  rich  in  materials 
for  judgment.  In  one  essential  particular  the  volumes  leave 
an  uncomfortable  impression — for  neither  in  Lord  Cockbum's 
narrative  nor  in  the  letters  can  we  see  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Jeffirey  was  a  communicating  member  of  any  Church ; 
nay,  if  we  were  to  rely  on  the  letters,  we  should  say  it  was 
dear  that  throughout  his  vigorous  time  he  had  no  habit  what> 
ever  of  attending  divine  worship.  Very  many  of  his  letters 
are  dated  Sunday — and  he  continually  luxuriates  in  sentimental 
descriptions  of  the  repose  and  stillness  of  the  world  about  him — 
even  in  term  time  he  seems  to  have  usually  passed  that  day  at 
his  viUa — ^nor  does  he  fail  during  his  ^  contemplative  trot  before 
dinner '  to  admire  the  sober  groups  of  country  people  returning 
from  service;  but  he  so  constantly  mentions  his  wife's  having 
gone  to  church  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  were  anxious  to 
convey  that  he  had  not  accompanied  her.  In  fact,  the  first  and 
only  distinct  mention  of  himself  as  being  anywhere  present  at 
public  worship  occurs  when  he  is  in  the  Isle  of  Arran — autumn 
of  1837.  There  he  spends  a  Sunday  and  hears  two  sermons — but 
at  least  one  of  them  must  have  been  in  the  Gaelic,  of  which  he 
understood  not  a  syllable — and  both  being  delivered  in  the  open 
air,  the  aspect  of  the  Celtic  herdsmen  on  the  hillside  might 
have  attracted  a  less  ardent  student  of  the  picturesque  (vol.  ii. 
p.  288).  His  presence  in  the  circle  when  a  granddaughter  was 
baptized  at  his  villa  of  Craigcrok  in  July,  1839,  will  hardly  be 
considered  a  second  exception — ^nor  can  the  account  he  gives  of 
that  solemnity  to  one  of  his  lady-admirers  be  thought  over  credit- 
able to  a  judicial  grandsire.  In  other  respects  our  extract  is  a 
fair  enough  specimen  of  his  style  for  Toboso : — 

'  I  have  grown  (and  high  time  loo)  so  conscious  of  my  filings,  and 
diffident  of  my  powers  of  pleasing,  and  so  possessed  with  the  dread  of 
your  increased  fastidiousness  in  that  great  scornful  London,  and  of  the 
odiousness  of  the  comparisons  to  which  I  would  subject  myself,  that 
altogether,  and  upon  the  whole,  you  see,  it  has  been  as  it  were,  or  as 
you  would  say,  impossible,  or  at  least  not  easy,  to  answer  your  kind 
and  entertaining  letter  with  anything  but  kindness ;  which  I  thought 
might  be  despised,  or  not  thought  good  enough  for  you,  and  so  forth  ! 
And  so  you  understand  all  about  it,  and  must  forgive  me,  whether  you 
will  or  not ;  and  pity  me  into  the  bargain — with  that  pity  which  melts 
the  soul  to  love — and  so  we  are  friends  again.  And  you  shall  be 
received  into  my  heart  whenever  you  like,  and  if  you  see  anything 
there  that  offends  you  I  shall  give  you  leave  to  pluck  it  out. 

'  We  baptized  little  Charley  yesterday,  with  perfect  success.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  with  what  earnestness 
she  renounced  the  devil,  and  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  as 
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t»lie  lay  sputtering  off  the  cold  water,  in  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  C.  Terrot. 
The  ceremony  was  at  two  o'clock,  and  then  we  had  lunch  and  cham- 
pagne, and  then  all  the  party  reeled  out,  some  to  the  greenwood  shade, 
and  some  to  the  bowling-g^een — where  I  won  three  shillings  from 
Cockbum  (quite  feirly)  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and  then  we  had  a 
jolly  dinner — and  the  loveliest  summer  day  ever  seen  ao  £ur  to  the 
north.'— Zt/^,  ii.  303. 

Even  later  (June,  1847),  in  a  letter  on  a  solemn  occasion, 
addressed  to  bis  daughter,  there  is  a  something  which  we 
regret : — 

'  A  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel  I  Poor  Chalmers  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  yesterday  morning.  He  was,  I  think,  a  great  and  a  good 
man;  and  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  unassuming  religionist  I 
have  ever  known.' — Ibid,y  p.  417. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  only  one  interpretation  of  Religionist — *a 
bigot  to  any  religious  persuasion — but  the  word  is  often  used 
in  a  wider  sense — and  is  certainly  so  used  by  Jeffrey  himself 
in  a  letter  of  the  very  next  month  concerning  Ragged  Schools : — 

*  I  should  not  object  to  see  it  made  imperative  on  the  parents  (or 
patrons)  of  all  the  children  to  show  that  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  training  in  religious  knowledge  and  feelings.  But  the 
difference  between  this  and  that  secular  information  to  which  I  would 
confine  the  general  or  public  teaching,  is,  that  the  latter  may  be  best 
given  in  common,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  all ;  while  the  other 
can  never  be  given,  either  in  peace  or  with  effect,  except  to  each  sect 
or  communion  of  religionists  apart.' — Ibid.  pp.  423,  424. 

Whatever  shade  of  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  word 
religionist  in  the  tribute  to  Chalmers,  there  are,  we  are 
happy  to  observe,  contemporaneous  indications  of  a  favourable 
kkid.  Age,  experience,  reflection,  and,  not  least,  with  a  heart 
like  Jeffrey's,  the  natural  feelings  of  paternity,  are  powerful 
monitors;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  trace,  as  we  think  all 
must  do,  tbeir  growing  influence  as  the  end  drew  near.  Thus 
already,  in  1844,  describing  a  Sunday's  walk  with  one  of  those 
children,  he  says,  *  Our  talk  was  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  making 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  us  capable  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
their  beauty,  which  the  other  animals  are  not'  (vol.  ii.  p.  388). 
In  a  somewhat  later  letter,  after  a  little  speculation  on  the  risks 
attending  a  young  connexion's  start  in  life,  he  adds,  ^  But  there  is 
a  Providence,  to  whom  the  shaping  of  our  ends  must  be  left  after 
all,  and  in  whom  I  am  for  putting  trust  cheerfully'  (ib.  412). 
Later  still,  writing  to  a  grandchild,  he  says,  *  God  bless 
and  keep  you  for  ever,  and  make  you  not  only  gay  and  happy 
as  an  angel,  without  sin  or  sorrow,  but  meek  and  mild  like 
that  heavenly  child  that  was  once  sent  down  to  earth  for  our 
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example '  {ib,  421).  Finally,  in  the  very  last  description  of  a  rural 
Sunday's  '  confabulation '  with  one  of  his  daughter's  little  girls 
he  says,  '  We  had  a  disputation  about  the  uses  and  pleasures  of 
reading,  and  of  the  good  and  object  of  going  to  church — though  I 
confined  myself  chiefly  to  the  moral  rather  than  the  religious 
effects and  though  this  last  extract  does  not  in  itself  come 
up  to  our  wishes,  we  think  it  in  one  respect  of  great  importance. 
Who  can  suppose  that  so  shrewd  a  man  would  have  lectured 
a  clever  girl  on  the  good  of  going  to  church,  if  she  was  aware 
that  grandpapa  himself  never  went  there  ? 

We  have  been  seduced  from  the  chronology  of  his  Life, — but 
the  leading  circumstances  of  its  later  years  are  perhaps  sufficiently 
in  the  recollection  of  most  readers.  The  *  Quarterly  Review,' 
after  all,  may  probably  have  done  more  good  than  harm  to  the 
*  Edinburgh,'  This  proceeded  certainly  without  any  suggestion  of 
a  falling  oflF  In  any  nespect,  until  the  vast  increase  of  bar-practice 
made  it  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  bestow  the  original  share  of 
time  upon  its  concerns ;  and  in  June,  1829,  being  unanimously 
•elected  by  his  brother  Advocates  to  the  Presidency  of  their 
body,  he  considered  that  to  continue  his  editorship  would  be 
hardly  consistent  with  his  new  dignity  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
His  forensic  eminence  and  general  reputation  being  crowned  by 
this  distinction,  when  the  Grey  government  was  formed  in  1830 
he  naturally  obtained  the  high  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  of 
course  entered  the  lists  of  Parliamentary  adventure  here. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  excited  con- 
siderable expectation,  or  at  least  curiosity.  His  fame  as  a  critic, 
conversationalist,  and  advocate,  had  been  extended  by  repeated 
spring  visits  to  London  society,  and  by  some  arguments  on  Scotch 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  his  name  attracted 
unusual  audiences.  His  speeches  on  these  occasions  were  con- 
sidered by  his  professional  brethren  here  as  in  substance  lucid 
and  well  reasoned,  with  singular  accuracy  of  expression;  but 
remarkable,  above  all,  for  the  extreme  fluency,  or  indeed  volubility 
of  their  delivery ;  and  if  they  seemed  somewhat  monotonous,  that 
effect  was  attributed,  perhaps  justly,  to  the  good  taste  of  treating  a 
question  in  a  level  dispassionate  manner.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  is— or  at  least  was  in  those  days — a  very  fastidious 
tribunal,  imd  apt  to  be  jealous  of  any  reputation  not  made  within 
itself ;  it  expects  too  much,  and  is  not  very  liberal  in  estimating 
what  it  receives. 

We  ofier  these  suggestions  as  explaining  in  some  degree  the 
parliamentary  failure,  as  it  was  pret^  generally  regarded,  of 
the  Lord  Advocate.  During  the  three  or  four  years  in  which, 
ke  sat  there  he  never  made  above  two  or  three  of  what  might 
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be  called  ^peechety  and  all  these  were  witbin  tbe  tbree  or  four 
&r»t  weeks  of  bis  atieadance.  His  earliest,  aad  rbetorically  bis 
best,  display  was  on  tbe  first  reading  of  tbe  Englisb  Reform 
Bill,  4tb  of  Marob,  1831.  Tbis  speecb  was  conceived  and 
delivered  witb  bis  cbaracteiistic  precision  and  fluency,  but  con- 
tained nothing  particularly  striking;,  and,  above  all,  none  of  those 
brilliant  passages — those  apparently  unpremeditated  bursts  of 
wit,  illostration,  or  eloquence,  which  delight  and  electrify,  even 
when  they  do  not  convince,  a  popular  assembly.  His  main  argu- 
ment, too — the  danger  of  resisting,  and  the  necessity  of  gratify- 
ing, the  excited  passions  of  the  people — exhibited,  it  was  thought^ 
an  unseemly  contrast  with  the  grave  and  authoritative  tone  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  great  magistrate,  who 

^  Nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
ArbHrio  popularis  aurae.' 

It  was  not  over-consistent  with  some  of  the  ablest  articles  in 
bis  Review — demolitions  of  the  schemes  of  sundry  theoretical  re- 
formers— which  bad  been,  justly  we  believe,  ascribed  to  his  own 
pen.  But  worse  still,  it  was  exceedingly  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional theory  on  which  his  leaders  had  affected  to  ground  their 
measure,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  thought  to  have  been  some- 
what unpalatable  to  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  admission  of  one  of  the  strongest  objections  of  their 
adversaries.  It  is  however  but  justice  to  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
say  that  he  probably  was,  if  not  discreet,  at  least  sincere ;  for  it 
may  be  inferred  from  his  early  Articles  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
from  his  letters  to  Homer,  that  be  was  at  heart  no  friend  to  de- 
mocratic reform ;  and  accordingly,  that  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
be  could  find  in  his  own  conscience  no  plea  to  justify  his  vote 
but  the  ultima  ratio  of  necessity.  Whether  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  leaders  at  this  line  of  argument  was  intimated  to  him  or  no 
we  cannot  venture  to  say — it  was  so  rumoured ;  but  in  a  second 
speech,  three  weeks  later  (24th  March),  on  the  Irish  Bill,  he  took 
a  view  of  the  subject  more  in  accordance  with  the  ministerial 
pretences,  and  tried  to  repair  his  former  indiscreet  sincerity  by 
endeavouring  to  show — ^ingeniously  enough,  though  not  very  for- 
cibly— that  tbe  proposed  measures  were  not,  as  had  been  repre- 
sented, revolutionary y  but  rather  a  renovation  of  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  representation.  But  this  did  not  retrieve 
bis  reputation  as  a  debater;  it  was,  in  fact,  meant  as  a  reply 
to  a  very  able  speecb  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  delivered  early 
in  the  debate  on  the  English  Bill,  vmr  a  month  before:  the 
liearers  remarked  that  it  showed  wo  great  readiness  or  tact 
that  it  should  not  have  been  spoken  pro  re  natd — in  a  more 
appropriate  time  and  place  than  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Bill,  witb 
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which  it  appeared  to  have  no  immediate  comiexion:  and  this 
defect  was  made  more  apparent  by  the  promptitude,  energy,  and 
effect  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  demolished  the 
tardy  and  laboured  reply.  Such,  at  least,  was,  according  to  our 
recollection,  the  general  impression  at  the  time ;  and  so,  we 
think,  the  Lord  Advocate  hunself  must  have  felt,  for  he  never 
after  attempted,  we  believe,  what  could  be  called  an  oration. 
The  part  that  he  took  in  what  might  be  thought  his  peculiar  duty, 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  was  confined  to  circumstances  wholly 
local,  delivered  in  a  short,  dry,  and  somewhat  colloquial  tone  ; 
and  on  the  few  subsequent  evenings  when  his  office  forced  him 
to  speak,  he,  we  think,  satisfied  himself  with  saying  no  more 
than  the  occasion,  generally  very  unimportant,  seemed  absolutely 
to  require.  In  short,  we  must  repeat — without  any  disparagement 
of  his  great  intellectual  accomplishments  and  powers — his  parlia- 
mentary career  was  a  disappointment  to  his  friends,  and  still  more 
so,  as  we  believe,  to  himself.  In  truth,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise;  he  came  too  late  into  Parliament,  and  it  was 
his  lot  to  arrive  there  at  a  moment  of  tumultuous,  and  to  him 
uncongenial  excitement,  in  which  it  would  have  required  all  the 
lessons  of  experience,  sJl  the  sincerity  of  conviction,  and  all  the 
energy  of  youth,  to  have  made  a  distinguished  figure. 

We  have  often  thought  of  him,  as  G  rattan  said  of  his  rival 
Flood — who  brought  a  splendid  reputation  to  St  Stephen*s 
Chapel,  and  lost  it  there — that  *  he  misjudged  when  he  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  British  Senate,  and  forgot  that  he  was  a 
tree  of  the  forest  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty.' 
But  the  odds  were  still  greater  against  the  Lord  Advocate.  Mr. 
Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan  himself,  though  they  came  late  into 
England,  brought  with  them  a  long  experience  of  parliamentary 
habits  and  tactics ;  but  Mr.  Jefifrey  had  never  been  in  Parlia^ 
ment — had  not  even  had  the  advantage  of  frequent  access  to  the 
gallery — and  was  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  and  we 
might  perhaps  more  reasonably  wonder  that  he  did  so  well,  than 
that  he  did  no  better.  We  may  add  finally  that — apart  from 
oratorical  success — his  manners  and  deportment  made  him  per- 
sonally popular  with  the  House,  and  even  with  his  antagonists  ; 
— a  rare  felicity  in  such  violent  times. 

If  we  had  not  been  willing  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  matters 
of  a  disagreeable  nature  now  generally  forgotten,  there  were 
several  points  connected  with  this  short  parliamentary  career 
on  which  the  biographer's  expressions,  but  still  more  frequently 
his  silence,  might  have  tempted  us  to  enlarge.  We  shall  only  sug^ 
gest  to  Lord  Cockbum,  when  he  comes  to  revise  his  work,  a  litde 
more  caution  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which. 
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Jeffirey  made  his  dibut.  He  had  been  elected  for  the  Forfai*  burghs 
— but  the  election  was  instantlj  petitioned  against ;  and  when  the 
case  came  before  the  House,  no  attempt  whatever  was  hazarded 
in  its  defence.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
had  ever  for  a  moment  believed  the  election  a  tenable  one  ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  most  impudent  fraud,  and  notoriously  so :  yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  his  seat  on  the  strength  of  it,  and,  so  seated, 
delivered  his  greatest  (or  most  pretentious)  speech  of  4th  March, 
1831  ;  but  a  subsequent  speaker  offering  some  few  remarks  on 
his  Lordship's  title  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  debate,  there  ensued  a 
general  explosion  of  feeling  which  must  have  been,  and  indeed  evi- 
dendy  was,  very  humiliating  to  the  sensitive  debutant.  Within 
three  weeks  (28th  March)  the  election  was  formally  pronounced 
void  ;  but  on  the  12th  April  he  reappeared  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam*g 
nommee  for  Malton — *  Fortunate  Malton  P  In  that  same  month 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  Jeflrey  was  set  up  for  Edinburgh. 
In  what  we  have  called  his  great  speech,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  there  was  a  good  deal  that  savoured  of  menace  and 
intimidation ;  and  this  now  bore  its  fruit  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  he  should  have  the  slightest  hope  of  coming  in 
for  unreformed  Edinburgh — in  short,  the  most  lenient  observer 
could  hardly  doubt  that  he,  in  standing  for  that  constituency, 
foresaw  clearly  that  the  only  result  must  be  a  formidable  riot 
— a  mob  tumult  in  the  service  of  the  chief  guardian  of  law  and 
order  in  Scotland.  The  riot  was  (as  is  usual  in  that  proverbially 
sober  country)  a  very  formidable  one — and,  we  should  think,  the 
Lord  Advocate  could  never  have  reflected  on  some  of  its  con- 
sequences without  the  deepest  pain.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
returned  both  for  Malton  and  for  the  Forfar  burghs,  but  made  his 
choice  for  the  latter  seat,  and  occupied  it  tiU,  on  the  first  general 
election  under  the  Reform  Bill  (1833),  he  was  at  last  returned  for 
his  native  city— emancipated — for  ever,  it  would  seem — from  all 
Conservative  influences  and  tendencies.  According  to  Lord  Cock- 
bom,  his  expenditure  in  these  various  elections  within  so  short  a 
time  amounted  to  not  under  10,000/. ! ! ! 

A  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Scotch  Bench  early  in  1834,  the 
Advocate  appears  to  have  very  promptly  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  this  bustling  scene,  and  took  his  place  among  the  fifteen^  by 
the  honorary  title  of  Lord  Jeflrey.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life — sixteen  years ;  and  he  had  not  occupied 
it  long  before  he  was  universally  recognized  as  fulfilling  all  its 
duties  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  That  he  ever  displayed  the 
resources  of  a  very  profound  lawyer  we  do  not  know — nor  does 
Lord  Cockbum's  page  suggest  that  he  did ; — ^but  his  sagacity, 
candour,  and  firmness  commanded  unlimited  confidence.  The 
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only  fault  alleged  was  tbat— more  especiallj  when  be  had  occa- 
sion or  pretence  for  giving  his  views  in  a  written  form — he  was 
apt  to  become  profuse,  and  assumed  too  much  the  character  of 
professor  or  essayist.  i3ut  this  (not  uncommon)  error  was  nece»- 
sarily  counterbalanced  in  his  instance  by  a  rare  exhibition  of  r«a^ 
soning  and  rhetoric. 

We  have  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  paper  had  occasion  to  give 
one  specimen  of  the  Judges  style  of  thought  and  expression,  in 
public,  with  reference  to  a  political  question.  On  the  whole,  bis 
private  correspondence  seems  in  harmony  with  the  s^ise  and 
temper  of  that  speech  on  the  Muir  obelisk  —  indicating  how 
merely  temporary  and  of  expedience  had  been  his  alliance  with  the 
cause  of  political  disturbance  and  subservience  to  mob-menace. 
We  shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  part  of 
one  letter  to  his  son-in4aw,  dated  in  November,  1837,  just 
when  the  Melbourne  Government,  long  before  infirm  and  de- 
graded, was  shaking  visibly  under  certain  demonstrations  of  the 
Radicals : — 

*Do  write  me  what  is  expected.  I  fear  the  "fierce  democraty" 
of  our  constitution  is  now  to  be  separated  from  its  more  emollient 
ingredients —and  presented  in  pure  extract — as  embodying  its  whole 
virtue.  I  have  no  such  faith  in  Dr.  Wakely  as  to  taste  a  bit  of  it 
upon  his  recommendation.  But  I  am  afraid  many  will  be  rash  enough 
to  make  the  experiment;  and  who  can  aaswer  for  the  dang^?  1 
wish  somebody  would  write  a  good  paper  on  the  nature  and  degree  of 
authority  which  is  requisite  fbr  anything  like  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, and  upon  the  plain  danger  of  doing  what  might  be  right  for  a 
perfectly  instructed  society,  for  one  just  enough  instructed  to  think 
itself  fit  for  anything.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  doubt,  I  own,  whether 
any  degree  of  instruction  would  make  it  safe  to  give  equal  political 
power  to  the  large  poor  classes  of  a  fully  peopled  country  as  to  the 
smaller  and  more  wealthy ;  though  the  experience  of  America  might 
encourage  one  as  to  this,  if  there  were  only  a  little  more  poverty,  and 
a  little  more  press  of  population,  to  test  the  experiment.  But  we 
shall  see.  With  us  the  change  could  not  be  peaceable,  and  I  do  not 
think  could  be  made  at  all ;  the  chances  being  that  we  should  pass  at 
once  from  civil  war  to  a  canting  military  despotism,* 

The  Judge  seems  to  have  suffered  frequently  during  his  later 
years  from  attacks  of  bronchitis  ;  and  these  more  than  once  occa- 
sioned a  retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  pcunts  very 
charmingly.  Otherwise  his  course  was  smooth.  He  ccmtinues 
as  constant  as  ever  in  his  epistolary  devotions  to  the  *dear 
Julias'  and  *  gentle  Matildas* — perhaps,  indeed,  were  no  dates 
given,  some  of  the  very  last  contributions  to  that  budget  might 
be  the  most  liable  to  misconstruction.  A  mere  stranger  might 
be  forgiven  for  pausing  upon  one  of  Lord  Cockbum's  closing 
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sheets,  and  asking  whetiier  aft^  all  his  philoM^hical  hero  had 
not  adopted  in  earnest  the  grand  wish  of  Don  Juan — 
^  —  not  now,  but  only  when  a  lad — 
That  Womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 
To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South.' 
In  this  matter,  however,  there  is  little  change.     Wbat  we 
should  venture  to  particularize  as  the  unmistakable  symptom  of 
senility  is  the  total  critical  indiscrimination  of  some  of  his  later 
literary  letters.    Never  was  such  a  revulsion  from  the  habits  of 
firm  age — to  say  nothing  of  sharp  unmerciful  youth.    As  if  to 
atone  for  all  earlier  severities  towards  the  great,  he  seems  ta 
hug  every  opportunity  of  actually  prostrating  himself  before 
little  people.    He  who  had  bragged  of  ^crushing'  Skiddaw,  hem 
learned  to  gaze  with  awe  upon  Brixton  Rise. 

He  appeared  on  the  bench  for  the  last  time  on  Tuesday  the 
22nd  January,  1850,  was  next  day  seized  with  a  renewal  of  hia 
old  disorder,  and  died  on  Saturday  the  26 tb — aged  seventy- seven. 
He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  universal  respect  and  re- 
gret of  Edinbuigh,  and  aU  Scotland  participated  in  those  feelings* 

His  widow  did  not  long  survive  bim:  she  died  in  the  en- 
suing May — leaving  one  daughter^  Mrs.  Empson,  whose  children, 
as  we  haiVe  seen,  had  much  solaced  the  latter  days  of  Craigcrook. 
It  is  understood  (Lord  Cockbum  eschews  such  vulgar  things) 
that  Lord  Jeffrey  had  accumulated  (for  a  Scotch  lawyer)  a  very 
considerable  fortune. 

The  Advocates  have  erected  a  statue  of  him  in  the  Parliani&ent 
House  ;  but,  however  well  deserved  that  mark  of  their  homage  and 
pride — however  conspicuous  the  part  he  had  played  in  society  and 
in  his  profession — the  world  at  large  would  have  foi^otten  him,  as 
it  does  so  many  a  well-graced  actor,  almost  as  soon  as  be  quitted 
the  stage^  except  for  the  literary  merits  which  first  gave  him  a 
name.  In  estimating  the  value  of  his  Articles,  their  fitness  for  the 
place  in  which  they  originally  appeared  and  their  permanent  rank 
in  Uie  English  library  are  WMlely  different  questions.  That  tho«e 
Cantributians  were  eminently  adapted  for  their  primitive  purpose 
is  proved  by  the  attention  they  excited  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Review ;  that  they  must  henceforward  occupy  a  lower  position, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  disappointment  with  which  the  public 
received  in  1S4A  that  selection  to  which  he  would  himself  finally 
have  entrusted  his  fame.  The  generation  that  had  been  spring 
ing  up  since  Jeffrey  retired  on  his  laurels  entertained^  no 
doubt^  exaggerated  expectations.  The  whole  effulgence  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review '  had  gathered  like  a  halo  round  the  head 
of  the  vetenm  who  conducted  it  in  its  most  splendid  era,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  any  page,  however  luminous,  could  vindicate 
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a  renown  made  up  of  so  many  scattered  rajs.  But  where  the 
anticipations  were  more  moderate  the  result  was  much  the  same, 
and  might  have  been  predicted  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
collection.  The  majority  of  his  articles  are  strictly  reviews,  and 
not  essays ;  and  if  a  work  has  dropped  out  of  notice,  the  criticism 
must  possess  some  extraordinary  qualities  of  thought  or  style  ta 
maintain  an  interest  of  its  own.  He  wrote  also  in  his  time 
numerous  slight  and  hurried  papers,  and  he  entangled  the  trees 
of  larger  growth  with  too  much  of  the  underwood.  The  elaborate 
dissertations,  again,  are  many  of  them  upon  subjects  repulsive 
to  the  commonalty — upon  political  theories  and  the  subtleties  of 
metaphysics.  These  are  large  deductions — and  not  the  whole  of 
what  remains  would  possess  particular  attractions  for  a  public 
who  prefer  brilliant  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  or  light 
and  humorous  sallies,  to  the  cleverest  estimate  of  books  about 
which  all  the  world  have  long  made  up  their  minds.  None  of  his 
articles,  in  truth,  were  conceived  and  executed  with  a  view  to 
immortality.  He  would  never  have  reprinted  them  of  his  own 
accord,  and  rated  them  below  instead  of  above  their  value.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  with  discussing  the  topics  upon  every  tongue 
in  a  way  to  get  the  hearing  of  every  ear  about  him ; — and  though 
he  had  no  objection  to  live  laborious  days,  we  question  if  he  had 
enough  of  that  usual  infirmity  of  noble  minds  to  have  resigned 
his  festive  evenings  with  kindred  spirits,  or  the  soft  interchange 
of  '  candied  courtesies '  with  bright^yed  dames,  for  the  sake  of 
prolonging  indefinitely  the  echoes  of  applause.  It  was  necessary 
to  explain  why  the  stars  shone  brighter  dispersed  than  now  they 
are  collected  into  the  constellation  Jeffrey : — but  it  is  not  the  less 
certain  that  his  articles  are  remarkable  productions,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  posterity  must  always  refer  for  much  of  the  ablest  con* 
temporary  criticism  upon  the  numerous  men  of  genius  that  arose 
in  his  day.  The  paper  on  Swift  is  by  much  his  master-piece, 
and  in  the  descendmg  series  there  are  several  trifles  such  as 
every  author  ventures  who  lives  pen  in  hand ;  yet  they  have  all 
the  stamp  of  the  same  die,  and,  perhaps,  no  person  who  has 
^written  upon  so  many  branches  of  knowledge,  and  at  so  many 
different  stages  of  life,  could  be  more  justly  characterized  in  a 
general  description. 

For  a  keen  speculator  on  the  theory  of  composition,  he 
was  rather  heedless  of  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  his  having  aimed  at  any  excellence  in  par- 
ticular— and  his  periods  display  no  signal  qualities  of  elegance 
or  harmony ;  nor  did  he  more  attempt  in  writing  than  in  con- 
versation to  condense  his  meaning  into  short  and  sparkling 
maxims.    The  few  specimens  of  the  kind  seem  to  drop  from  him 
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unconsciously.  His  images,  without  being  over-abundant,  are 
his  principal  ornament,  and  these — sometimes  hackneyed  and 
commonplace,  but  oftener  original  and  forcible — are  thrown  out 
in  a  way  which  shows  them  to  have  been  part  oi'  the  ordinary 
furniture  of  his  mind.  Altogether,  he  restricted  his  ambition  to 
writing  such  a  free  and  masculine  style  as  could  be  produced 
without  much  resting  on  his  elbow.  His  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose were  almost  unlimited,  and  he  goes  on  amplifying  his 
phraseology  till  his  sense  comes  muffled  to  the  ear  from  the  num- 
ber of  folds  through  which  it  passes.  He  began  by  cultivating 
'  an  oratorical  style,'  with  a  view  to  public  spesJcing  ;  and  though 
he  allowed  that  it  ^  was  totally  improper  for  any  other  species  of 
composition,'  the  tree  retained  to  the  last  the  bent  of  the  twig. 
His  favourite  authors  were  those  who  indulged  in  a  copious  rhe- 
toric, and  how  faintly  he  relished  a  chaster  manner  is  evident 
from  his  criticism  on  Swift  and  his  contemporaries.  There  are 
men  who  show  their  mastery  of  language  by  taking  a  survey  of 
all  the  applicable  terms,  selecting  the  fittest,  and  rigorously 
excluding  the  rest  Jeffrey's  memory  appeared  to  range  the  dic^ 
tionary  from  A  to  Z,  and  he  had  not  the  self-denial  to  spare 
his  r^ulers  the  redundance  which  delighted  himself.  His  over- 
flowing diction,  in  short,  was  his  weakness  as  often  as  his 
strength. 

Homer  remarked  in  1808  that  while  his  matter  evinced  a 
maturer  understanding,  his  style  had  suffered  much  from  the 
hurry  of  his  operations.  '  Some  of  his  best-thought  passages  about 
Mr.  Fox,'  said  that  friendly  but  honest  critic, '  are  expressed  with 
a  clumsiness  that  surprised  me.'  Connoisseurs  could  hardly 
have  shared  the  delusion  which  Homer  imputes  to  the  world 
at  large  of  supposing  that  Jefirey  elaborated  his  articles  vdth 
overwhelming  anxiety,  any  more  than  they  would  have  suspected 
a  sloven  of  bestowing  upon  his  toilet  the  care  of  a  Brum- 
mell.  He  was  not  more  punctilious  about  the  substance  than 
the  form.  His  collection  of  books  was  miserably  scanty — ^it  gave 
him  no  concem  if  a  set  was  broken  into  odd  volumes — and  his 
lucubrations  for  the  press  fared  much  the  same  with  his  private 
reading.  He  rarely  strained  after  materials  which  lay  beyond 
the  easy  reach  of  his  arm.  An  acute  and  thoughtful  man,  stored 
with  knowledge  of  what  was  past  and  passing,  had  quite  enough 
to  tell ;  and  for  Editor  Jeffrey  to  have  wasted  his  energies  in  a 
curious  solicitude  for  minute  perfection,  would  have  been  im- 
poverishing the  whole  for  the  enrichment  of  a  part.  As  he  was 
utterly  above  the  paltry  dishonesty  of  affecting  research,  his  con- 
fessions in  the  Review  of  superficial  preparation  are  full  and  fre- 
quent.   He  apolc^ises  for  the  imperfection  of  criticisms  because 
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he  writes  from  imperfect  recollections ;:  for  tbe  jnacciiimcy  o£ 
passages  translated  from  the  French^  because  he  was  loo  ittdoleAt 
to  correct  the  blunders ;  and  for  not  givtB§^  extracts  bom  a  book^ 
because  he  had  unh^pily  mislaid  his  copy.  There  is  somethiiii^ 
engaging  in  this  scorn  of  £slse  pretensiim,  and  it  pervaded  every 
portion  of  JeSrefs  charactor. 

He  was  a  master  of  fence,  dexterous  in  parrying  and  retumin|f 
the  throat  of  his  adversary ;  and,  what  does  not  always  happen 
with  sabtle  dispntants  upon  a  petty  scale,  he  conducted  a  larger 
argument  with  distinguished  infinity.  Lord  Cockbum  says  ha 
was  adroit  in  arraying  scientific  proofs,  and  refers,  lor  one  ex- 
ample, to  tibe  essay  in  which  he  claims  for  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldia 
(father  of  John  the  Grim)  the  inventicm  of  the  manoeuvre  for 
breaking  the  enemy^s  line — and  here,  we  must  allow,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  resist  the  art  of  the  advocate,  notwith^ 
standing  that  his  conclusion  is  by  the  best  judges  pronounced 
wholly  erroneous*  How  such  art,  especially  the  air  of  caiir 
dour,  must  have  told  with  juries,  we  can  readily  undostand. 
Along  with  a  specimen  of  his  dull,  where  he,  we  suppose, 
was  wrong,  should  be  mentioned  a  couple  of  papers  upon 
vaccination,  ui  which  he  was  deariy  right.  Some  practitioners 
had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  and  thousands  had  the  folly  to 
believe,  that  vaccination  aggravated  instead  of  preventing  the 
small-pox,  engendered  new  and  frightful  diseases,  and  adul- 
terated the  noble  nature  of  man  with  the  baser  properties  of 
beastSv  One  Dr.  Moseley  alleged  that  the  skins  of  certain  children 
had  turned  in  consequence  to  hairy  hides,  and  that  youBg 
Christians  began  to  butt  and  bellow  like  bulls.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  we  should  marvel  most  at  the  forwardness  of  th^ 
ignorant  to  become  the  dupes  of  imposture,  or  at  the  scepticism 
with  which  they  regard  any  rational  discovery.  Jeffirey  plunged 
into  the  c<mtest,  attracted  to  it  by  his  fondness  for  medic^ 
speculations,  disposed  of  the  popular  prejudices— plausible  or 
preposterous — with  his  usual  dext^ty  ;  and  by  the  influence  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  when  its  cr^t  was  highest,  did  more 
than  all  the  pamphlets  of  all  the  Doctors  to  put  an  end  to  the 
panic. 

But  his  chief  renown  was  as  a  critic.  His  prindipal  excel- 
lence in  this  department  was  his  power  of  seizing  and  delineating 
the  prmninent  features  of  a  book.  Of  those  refined  observations 
of  which  nobody  has  thought,  and  of  which  everybody  sees  ihm 
justice  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  he  has  not,  we  believe, 
many — but  he  has  a  great  faculty  of  selecting  the  diaracteristics 
which  would  have  been  felt  by  cultivated  minds;,  and  of  giving 
them  full  and  perspicuous  expression.    Even  whtte  he  magnifies 
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defects,  and  leaves  beauties  in  the  shade,  his  portraits  preserre 
the  likeness,  tboufirb  it  may  be  the  likeness  of  a  caricature.  The 
art  must  be  difficult,  for  it  is  rare — and  Jeffrey  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  it.  In  the  preface,  however,  to  his  CoUection,  he  calls 
^pronouncing  on  the  mere  literary  merits  of  works  a  humble 
task,'  and  prides  himself  most  for  attempting  *  to  go  deeply  into 
the  principles  on  which  his  judgments  were  rested.'  A  careful 
examinaiiott  of  his  volunkes^  with  every  desire  to  agree  with 
him,  has  convinced  us  that  he  must  be  numbered  among  the 
many  authors  who  would  wear  their  shoe  upon  their  head. 
He  has  nothing  of  the  kind  that  is  profound,  very  little 
that  is  ing^iious,  and  much  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Scotch 
art  of  philosophising  truisms.  His  rules,  drawn  from  parti- 
enlar  cases,  were  often  falsified  by  experience.  The  wayward 
geniuses  of  the  age  broke  through  his  barriers,  and  involved 
him  in  repeated  contradictions.  In  his  article  upon  the  Vision 
iff  Don  Boderickj  he  laid  down  reasons  why  it  was  impossible 
to  produce  successful  poetry  on  a  recent  victory ;  and  when 
Byron  sent  forth  his  stanzas  on  Waterloo,  Jeffrey  admitted  that 
tiie  impossibility  had  been  performed.  He  cautions  Mr.  More- 
head,  in  1813,  that  the  poet,  to  be  worthy  of  his  calling,  must 
idlow  ^  no  visions  of  critics  or  posterity  to  come  across  him 
and  he  emphatically  warns  Wordsworth,  ^er  contra^  in  1814,  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  inspirations  of  genius  should  ^  be  tempered 
by  an  occasional  reference  to  what  will  be  thought  of  them  by  the 
ultimate  dispensers  of  gl^Hj.'  Others  of  his  maxims  seem  purely 
arbitrary,  and  were  immediately  overruled  by  the  public  voice. 
He  welcomed  the  poachers  and  smugglers  of  Crabbe,  but  he 
wanted  to  outlaw  the  freebooters  of  Scott.  He  could  scarcely, 
he  said,  *help  regretting  that  the  feuds  of  border  chieftains 
should  have  monopolised  as  much  poetry  as  might  have  served 
to  immortalise  the  whole  baronage  of  the  empire.'  Nobody 
knew  better  than  Jeffrey  that  men  are  not  picturesque  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rank,  and  that  the  savage  glens  and  bandits  of 
Salvalor  were  at  least  as  worthy  of  the  pencil  as  the  high-dressed 
grounds  and  groups  of  Watteau.  The  same  sort  of  prejudice 
against  investing  particular  classes  with  an  atmosphere  of  poetry 
is  ctniously  shown  in  a  little  episodical  dissertation  on  some 
stanzas  of  Wordsworth,  concerning  one  Matthew,  whose  call- 
ing— as  appears  from  two  or  three  lines  of  prose  prefixed — 
was  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  ^By  what  traits,'  breaks  forth 
JeflBrey,  *is  this  worthy  old  gentleman  delineated  by  the  new 
poet?  No  pedantry — no  innocent  vanity  of  learning — -no  mixture 
of  indulgence  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  of  poverty  with 
the  OQiMciousness  of  rare  acquirements.    Every  feature  which 
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belongs  to  the  situaticm  or  marks  the  character  in  common  appre- 
hension is  scornfully  discarded  bj  Mr.  Wordsworth.'  Certainly 
there  are  no  allusions  to  Matthew's  profession  in  the  verses,  but 
because  Wordsworth  has  needlessly  let  out  that  his  hero  was  a 
schoolmaster,  Jeffrey  will  not  allow  him  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
He  is  not  to  laugh  and  cry  like  other  people,  which  is  all  he 
does  in  the  poem ;  he  can  only  be  permitted  to  be  pedantic  and 
self-important,  according  to  an  outworn  satirical  type  of  the 
critic's  adoption.  The  tendency  throughout  of  Jeffrey's  prin- 
ciples was  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  genius ;  but,  like  the 
wild  squadron  in  Mazeppa,  ^  the  steeds  rushed  on  in  plunging 
pride,'  and  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  for  their  good 
to  be  saddled  and  bridled,  even  by  the  dapperest  of  grooms. 

The  protracted  war  with  the  Lake  Poets  was  commenced  in 
the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  In  an  article 
upon  Thalaba  he  denounced  Wordsworth's  partiality  for  puerile 
phraseology  and  sentimental  rustics,  and  Southey  was  classed 
among  the  minor  offenders  in  the  same  school.  The  Rydal 
Bard,  it  must  be  confessed,  gave  a  good  deal  of  provocation  both 
by  the  loftiness  of  all  his  pretensions  and  the  lowliness  of  many 
of  his  strains.  The  more  Jeffrey  endeavoured  to  abase  him,  the 
more  he  seemeil  determined  to  exalt  himself;  and  this  again 
reacted  upon  the  critic,  who  felt — in  the  language  of  Campbell — 
*  Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  sliall  be  torn.* 

But  he  is  not  to  be  justified  upon  any  plea.  The  article  on  the 
Excursion,  contemptuous  as  much  of  it  is,  is  the  only  one  in 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  not  treated  rather  as  a  driveller  than 
as  a  great  and  original  poet.  Nor  do  the  essays  devoted  to 
the  late  Laureate's  works  afford  the  sole  ground  of  complaint. 
When  other  poets  came  before  his  chair  he  was  constantly 
travelling  out  of  the  record  to  pass  sentence  anew  upon  this 
standing  delinquent  To  hear  the  wolf  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  lamb  of  the  Lakes  was  bleating  in 
every  path  and  troubling  every  stream.  If  Wordsworth,  too, 
sometimes  chose  to  appear  before  the  public  in  a  tattered  garment 
instead  of  royal  robes,  Jeffrey,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to 
make  a  rent  where  none  existed.  To  quote  a  single  instance — 
the  '  Churchyard  *  in  the  Excursion  has  been  held  by  the  majority 
of  the  poet's  admirers  to  be  the  gem  of  the  piece ;  and  nobody, 
admirer  or  not,  could  consider  Jeffrey's  summary  to  be  an  honest 
description  of  that  solemn  descant : — 

*  The  sixth  book  contains  a  choice  obituary,  or  characteristic  account, 
of  several  of  the  persons  who  lie  buried  before  this  group  of  moralizers : — 
an  unsuccessful  lover,  who  had  found  consolation  in  natural  history — a 
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miner  who  worked  on  for  twenty  years,  in  despite  of  universal  ridicule, 
and  at  last  found  the  vein  he  had  expected— two  political  enemies 
reconciled  in  old  age  to  each  other — an  old  female  miser — a  seduced 
damsel — and  two  widowers,  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  daughters,  and  one  who  had  preferred  marrying  a  prudent 
middle-aged  woman  to  take  care  of  them.' 

When  Jeffrey  in  his  old  age  revised  his  Essays,  and  arrived 
at  *  the  miner  who  worked  on  for  twenty  years,  in  despite  of 
universal  ridicule,  and  at  last  found  the  vein  he  had  expected/ 
he  could  hardly  have  avoided  thinking  of  himself  and  the  poet.  He 
then  apologised  in  a  note  for  his  past  asperities,  but  it  was  solely 
the  style  and  tone  which  he  regretted,  and  he  still  maintained  that 
in  substance  he  had  neither  been  too  liberal  of  censure  nor  too 
sparing  of  praise.  He  takes  the  utmost  pains  to  guard  against 
the  idea  that  he  has  changed  his  opinions,  and  expressly  asserts 
that  he  is  ^  as  far  as  possible  from  intending  a  retractation.'  The 
limitations  of  his  language  have  been  generally  overlooked,  and 
in  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  a  hundred  times  repeated  that 
he  had  ended  in  doing  homage  to  the  Lake  school  of  poetry. 
His  homage  was  simply  to  declare  that  he  would  repeat  the  same 
sentiments  in  softer  terms.  With  these  convictions  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  done  justice  to  Wordsworth  :  it  would 
have  signified  little  although  his  censures  had  been  written  in 
milk  instead  of  in  vinegar. 

If  Jeffrey's  taste  in  poetry  was  not  universal,  it  was  that  of  a 
highly  accomplished  man ;  and  from  his  intense  love  of  nature, 
and  from  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  we  should  have  guessed 
that  it  excited  in  no  one  a  more  ardent  glow.  Yet  much  in  his 
articles  would  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  induce  us  to 
suppose  that  his  poetical  sympathies  were  far  from  deep.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  who  felt  the  full  power  of 
verse  could  have  penned  some  of  his  prose  and  prosaic  analyses 
of  poems.  Where  he  wished  to  be  satirical,  it  is  intelligible  that 
his  version  of  the  story  should  be  burlesque ;  but  where  his  ad- 
miration was  highest,  it  is  strange  how  he  degrades  the  most 
graceful  incidents  by  an  almost  farcical  narration.  A  plot 
without  the  enchantment  of  details,  metre,  imagery,  and  language, 
is  at  best  a  stalk  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  Jeffrey,  not 
content  with  its  native  bareness,  twisted  it  into  fantastic  and 
ludicrous  shapes.  *  I  laugh,'  he  wrote  to  Homer,  and  it  was  with 
reference  to  poetry,  *  at  almost  everything  I  admire ;'  and  he  con- 
sidered that  his  serious  friend  had  yet  to  learn  that  whatever  had 
a  praiseworthy  had  also  *  a  deridable  aspect.'  His  derisive  art, 
often  misapplied,  was  not  seldom,  to  counterbalance,  employed 
with  just  and  telling  effect ;  for  he  was  no  contemptible  master 
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of  that  dry  humour  which  consists  in  showing  the  intrinsic 
absurdity  of  fables  and  arguments,  by  merely  reducing  them  to 
their  simplest  elements.  He  was  prone,  however,  to  carry  on 
the  jest  till  it  ceased  to  amuse.  He  wanted  a  monitor  to  wlusper 
in  his  ear, 

'  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice — 
The  gambol  has  been  shown.' 

The  charge  of  sweeping  condemnation  was  not  confined  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  schools  of  poetry.  There  was  a  disposition 
to  look  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  authors  as  game  for  critics,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  sport,  and  the  amusement  which,  for  a 
while,  it  afforded  the  public,  were  strong  temptations.  In  an 
article,  of  the  year  1814,  on  Hogg's  *  Queen's  Wake,'  Jeffrey 
defended  the  severities  of  his  Journal  on  the  graver  plea  that  it 
was  of  greater  consequence  to  point  out  faults  than  beauties.  In 
advanced  years,  when  he  could  look  back  upon  his  contests 
with  the  feelings  of  a  by-stander,  he  confessed  to  many  *  excesses 
of  party  zeal,  overweening  confidence,  and  intemperate  blame,* 
and  refused  to  re-publish  the  specimens  of  his  satirical  skill. 
There  was  real  virtue  in  their  suppression,  for  whatever  else  the 
editor  might  miss,  he  was  sure  to  hit  the  blot.  Intermingled 
with  his  strokes  of  vivacity  and  acumen — many  of  them  excellent 
— are  occasional  objections  so  frivolous  and  vexatious  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  a  smile.  He  attacked  the 
author  of  Anastasius  in  1807  for  publishing  a  book  on  House- 
hold Furniture,  a  study  which  Jeffrey  averred  to  be  only  proper 
*  for  slaves  and  foreigners '  at  a  crisis  when  *  every  male  creature 
in  the  country  was  occupied  with  its  politics  and  its  dangers.* 
To  demand  a  suspension  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life  from  the 
dread  of  invasion  was  a  sorry  compliment  to  English  self-pos- 
session, but  if  it  was  indeed  a  want  of  patriotism  in  M  r.  Hope 
to  print  a  book  upon  furniture — which  he  might  easily  have  done 
without  neglecting  his  drill — it  was  little  better  in  Ensign  Jeffrey 
to  spend  his  time  in  reading  and  reviewing  it.  Bentley  on  Indian 
Astronomy^  and  Willdenow's  Species  Plantarum^  both  of  which 
are  discussed  with  exceeding  satisfaction  in  the  same  number, 
would  have  been  quite  as  useless  in  assisting  to  drive  back  the 
French  to  the  sea.  Any  difference  there  might  be  was  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Hope.  His  furniture,  which  was  associated  with  the 
comforts  of  home,  would  have  been  a  stronger  motive  to  expel 
the  intruders  than  cogitating  the  Indian  notions  of  the  stars 
and  Mr.  Willdenow's  classification  of  weeds. 

These,  taken  separately,  are  trivial  items,  but  in  their  aggregate 
they  were  important,  and  the  captiousness  of  the  editor  begot  an 
idea  of  malevolence  which  the  publication  of  his  Life  must  entirely 
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dispel.  Except  when  heated  by  conflict,  nothing  approach- 
ing to  malice  ever  governed  his  pen ;  ^md  he  was  conspicuous 
for  the  generosity  which  would  confess  an  error  and  repair 
a  wrong.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  it  during  his  actual  editor- 
ship, and  his  harshness,  after  all,  has  perhaps  been  over-stated. 
It  was  certainly  not  his  habit  to  look  at  authors  upon  their 
sunny  side,  but  he  did  ample  justioe  to  Byron,  Campbell,  and 
Crabbe ;  he  was  among  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Waverley 
novels ;  he  awarded  praise  and  blame  in  a  fair  prc^rtion  to  many 
occupants  of  the  lower  benches,  and  some  with  whom  he  dealt 
in  a  summary  way  well  deserved  what  they  got.  The  same  public 
which  complained  that  he  had  not  used  his  faculties  meekly, 
showed,  by  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  him,  that  he  was 
considered  on  the  whole  to  have  used  them  well.  The  worst 
effects  of  the  supercilious  system  were  to  be  found,  as  always,  in 
the  followers  and  not  in  the  chiefs.  The  Sydney  Smiths  and 
J^Fireys  in  their  duellos  usually  fought  wit^  the  gentleman's 
weapon — th^  keen  and  glittering  sword ;  the  mob  of  imitators, 
who  wanted  their  skill,  were  reduced  to  the  arts  of  vulgar 
violence,  and  fought  with  their  fists.  To  be  insolent,  flippant, 
and  abusive,  is  in  the  power  of  everybody  who  will  stoop  to  it ; 
critical  sagacity,  dignified  rebuke,  polished  satire,  and  radiant 
humour  are  not  so  common.  Many  of  ^  the  journeymen '  were 
unable  to  distinguish  the  difference^  and  mistook  asperity  for 
sarcasm,  and  pertness  fnr  wit.  Homer  told  Jeffrey  in  1808 
^tbat  nobody  else  had  written  a  sentence  of  literature  that  could 
be  andured,'  and  unquestionably  the  early  literary  articles  are 
more  remarkable  fot  their  coarseness  than  their  criticism.  The 
editor  might  prune  and  engraft,  but  it  was  impossible  essentially 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  degenerate  suckers  thrown  up  from 
bis  root.  The  singularity,  however,  is  not  in  the  mistakes,  for 
they  must  always  be  committed.  Tht  exceptional  fisct  is  the 
wonderful  success  which  crowned  a  vast  undertaking  through  the 
liappy  combination  of  rare  virtues  and  rare  talents  in  Francis 
Jeflr^.  His  monument  is  the  Edinburgh  Reviffw — not  his  col- 
lected essays,  which  are  the  smallest  portion  of  his  labours — and 
it  is  a  monument  of  which — in  spite  of  all  the  tftreaks  in  the 
marble — ^he  might  well  have  been  preod. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Yeari 
Peace,  1816-46.    Bj  Harriet  Martineau.    2  Vola.  1851. 

2.  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1830  to  the  Passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  By  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.P.  2  Volg. 
1852. 

IN  chemistry  it  is  known  that  pure  substances  can  seldom  be 
obtained  by  one  process.  In  the  crucible  and  the  retort 
they  are  first  separated  from  their  grosser  parts,  the  product  be- 
coming more  valuable  as  the  analysis  proceeds.  Alcohol  can  be 
extracted,  we  believe,  from  the  weakest  of  fermented  liquors, 
but  the  distillation  must  be  many  times  repeated,  and  the  spirit 
will  at  last  form  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
vapid  residuum.  In  our  day  a  process  not  unlike  this  is  re^ 
quired  in  the  investigation  of  political  history.  The  newspaper 
and  the  pamphlet  give  place  to  the  periodical  volume  ;  Hansard 
and  the  Annual  Register  supply  the  basis  of  those  ^  contem- 
porary histories '  which  are  called  into  existence  by  the  require* 
ments  of  an  impatient  public  ;  and  these  compilations — for  the 
works  we  have  in  view  are  little  more — will  in  their  turn  be 
resolved  into  a  purer  shape,  and  truth  be  disengaged  from  the 
error  and-  prejudice  which  attend  the  birth  of  political  events. 

Yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  contemporary  history — if  it 
be  of  a  genuine  kind — requires  the  apology  which  Mr.  Roebuck 
has  put  forth  for  it.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  worthily  re- 
vived. We  cannot  forget  our  obligations  to  Thucydides  and 
Xcnophon,  to  Caesar  and  Sallust,  to  Froissart,  Commines,  and 
Clarendon.  It  is  true  that  contemporary  record  must  be  received 
with  some  caution :  each  age  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own ;  and, 
as  in  archery,  the  truest  aim  may  suffer  some  deviation  from  the 
prevailing  air.  Allowance  must  be  made,  too,  for  the  bias  of 
the  writer.  But  if  he  be  in  any  degree  trustworthy,  and  if 
he  bore  an  active  part  in  the  events  he  relates,  it  requires  little 
argument  to  show  that  his  narrative,  as  far  as  it  goes,  must  be 
immeasurably  superior  to  any  which  can  be  written  at  a  subset 
quent  date.  Voltaire  sneers,  with  some  reason,  at  the  historians 
who  give  traditionary  tales  as  positive  facts :  *  Suetone  rapporte 
ce  que  les  premiers  empereurs  de  Rome  avaient  fait  de  plus 
secret ;  mais  avait-il  vecu  familierement  avec  douze  Cesars  ? ' 
The  early  history  of  Rome  may  be  written  with  advantage  after 
the  first  decades  of  Livy,  as  Niebuhr  has  well  shown  ;  but  who 
could  improve  upon  the  Anabasis  or  the  Commentaries  ? 

No  doubt  the  observation  in  Mr.  Roebuck's  preface  is  well 
founded,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  arising  from  political 
opinions  are  far  from  being  confined  to  the  contemporary  his- 
torian. 
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torian.  But  he  mistakes  if  he  supposes  he  has  met  the 
weightiest  objection  against  the  class  of  works  in  which  his  ^  Whig 
Ministry '  must  be  included.  If  Lord  Brougham  or  Lord  John 
Russell  had  told  the  story  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  should  have 
had  to  take  into  account  the  peculiar  position  and  sentiments  of 
the  witness,  but  we  should  have  had  positive  facts  presented  to  us. 
Burnet  is  a  very  one-sided  writer :  but  as  he  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information,  his  *  History  of  his  own  Time'  has 
obtained  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  The  works  of  Miss 
Martineau  and  Mr.  Roebuck  have  no  claim  to  similar  consider- 
ation :  they  represent  but  a  part — and  the  worst  part— of  contem- 
porary history.  They  share  in  its  partisanship,  its  errors,  its 
animosities,  but  not  in  its  clear  and  decisive  knowledge.  The 
spectators  of  a  scene  are  often  more  agitated  than  the  actors  in 
it.  The  illusion  of  the  stage  is  lost  at  the  wings.  There  is 
something  in  the  presence  of  realities,  and  of  the  trifling  incidents 
which  accompany  them,  inconsistent  with  the  earnest  mood  which 
attends  the  distant  contemplation  or  mere  sentiment  of  great 
transactions.  When  England  awaited  in  suspense  the  fate  of 
Charles  L,  who  could  imagine  the  buffoonery  of  Henry  Marten, 
inking  Cromwell's  face  with  the  pen  which  he  had  just  used  to 
affix  his  signature  to  the  King^s  death-warrant  ?  Montrose  fainted 
when  the  news  of  his  mastei^s  death  reached  him,  and  a  loyal 
adherent  of  Louis  XVL  committed  suicide  when  the  poor  monarch 
was  led  to  the  guillotine.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  those  who 
bore  a  real  part  in  the  tragic  solemnities  were  equally  moved. 
Wilkes  declared  that  he  never  was  a  Wilkite.  We  can  believe 
that  many  a  vestry  orator  was  more  zealous  about  the  Reform  Bill 
than  Earl  Grey  or  his  Chancellor. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1688  there  have  been  very  few 
examples  of  members  of  a  Cabinet  divulging  its  secrets.  In  some 
rare  cases  men  have  been  provoked  or  tempted  to  such  revela- 
tions ;  but  the  rest — including  the  best — who  have  served  the 
Crown  have  respected  its  confidence,  and  have  been  content  to 
submit  to  any  amount  of  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  rather 
than  pronounce  the  words  which  would  have  silenced  their  oppo- 
nents. They  have  not  been  without  their  reward.  Time  has 
done  them  justice,  and  the  most  self-denying  have  been  best 
rewarded  for  their  forbearance  by  the  appreciation  of  posterity. 
But  this  honourable  reserve  is  much  against  the  value  of  contem- 
porary history.  Those  who  could  pen  it  faithfully  will  not.  We 
have  to  wait  for  the  papers  of  one  eminent  man  after  another 
before  the  shades  of  error  which  gathered  about  them  in  their 
life  can  be  dispersed ;  and,  generally,  their  heirs  are  in  no  hurry 
to  disclose  the  contents  of  their  well-guarded  repositories. 

TOL«  XCI.  NO.  CLXXXI.  M  Mr. 
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Contemporary  Siitory — 


Mr.  Roebuck  confesses^  or  rather  brags,  that  he  has  not 
crupled  to  relate  accounts  which  he  found  floating  in  society 
and  which  he  believed  to  be  accurate,  more  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  what  passed  ^in  conversaticm  or  ccxilerence  with  the 
King,  and  with  others  in  high  office '  (PJS.  Pref.).  We  cannot 
im^ine  a  more  fruitful  source  of  error.  Clubs  are  convenient 
places  of  resort;  but  who  would  think  of  taking  their  gossip 
as  the  basis  of  historical  record?  The  conversation  in  which 
political  quidnuncs  delight  seldom  contains  more  of  truth  than 
there  was  sense  found  in  Gratiano's  discourse :  ^  His  reasons  are 
as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall 
seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  aie 
not  worth  the  search.'  Sir  Aubrey  Vacant  saunters  to  the 
Reform,  and  there  has  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  his  restless 
friend  Mr.  Sharpset.  When  other  topics  are  exhausted,  they 
come  to  politics,  of  course.  Sharpset  has  picked  up  a  crumb 
from  the  table  of  some  great  man — in  the  shape  of  a  jest,  invented 
to  get  rid  of  his  importunate  questions.  It  is  communicated  to 
Vacant  in  confidence  ;  to  him  it  ifi  a  perfect  godsend.  Glad  of 
something  to  tell,,  he  spreads  it  al^road  as  an  important  political 
secret.  In  due  time  it  comes  back  to  its  autbor^s  ears,  who 
laughs  at  the  success  of  his  rute^  and  is  Mfell  pleased  that  it  has 
diverted  attention  from  some  matter  he  was  anxious  to  conceal. 
Mr.  Roebuck  has  hims^f,  in  one  notable  passage^  furnished  us 
with  a  key  to  the  value  of  ^anecdotes  current  in  society' : — 

'  I  have  often  heard  Lord  Brougham  r^te  a  otrewmstaDoe  con- 
nected with  this  celebrated  motion  [for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Eelbrm 
Bill],  whicii  vividly  illustrates  the  igmmnce  of  the  Admiuistrati<»i, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  to  the  real  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  dined 
t!iat  day  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  Secretary — Mr.,  now  Sir 
Denis  Le  Marchant — sat  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
and  sent  half- hour  bulletins  to  the  noble  Lord  describing  the  progress 
of  the  debate.  They  ran  thus :  Lord  John  has  been  up  ten  minutes  ; 
House  very  full ;  great  interest  and  anxiety  shown.'*  Another  came, 
describing  the  extraordinary  sensation  produced  by  the  plan  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  At  last  came  one,  saying,  ''Lord  John  is  near 
the  end  of  his  q)eech— my  next  will  tell  you  who  follows  him." 
''  Now,"  said  the  noble  host  and  narmtor  of  the  st<»y, ''  we  had  oftai 
talked  over  and  guessed  at  the  probable  course  of  the  Oj^positioa,  and  I 
always  said — Were  I  in  Peel's  place,  I  would  not  condescend  to  argue 
the  point,  but  would,  as  soon  as  Lord  John  Russell  sat  down,  get  up, 
and  declare  that  I  would  not  debate  so  mad  a  proposal,  and  would 
insist  upon  dividing  upon  it  at  once.  If  he  does  this,  I  used  to  say, 
we  are  dead  beat ;  but  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  discus- 
sion we  shall  succeed."  When  Le  Marchant  s  bulletin  at  length  came 
which  was  to  tell  us  the  course  adopted  by  the  Opposition,  I  held  the 
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note  unopened  in  my  hand,  and,  laughing,  said,  Now  this  decides 
our  Bite ;  therefore  let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine  all  round,  in  order  that 
we  may,  with  proper  nerre,  read  the  fatal  missive.**  Having  done  so, 
I  opened  tlie  note,  and  seeing  the  fir^t  line,  which  was,  Peel  has 
bees  up  twenty  minutes,"  I  flonrished  the  note  round  ray  head,  and 
fllMNited  Murrahj  hurrah  I  Vitioryj  victory !  Pml  hcu  been  speahhtp 
twfemiy  minutes  I — and  so  we  took  another  glass  to  eoagratukte  our- 
selves upon  our  good  fortune."  Such  is  the  anecdote,  which  proves, 
anung  other  things,  how  uncertain  as  guides  are  such  (meedotes  for 
history.  The  events  doubtless  occurred  nuich  as  Lord  Brougham  is 
accustomed  to  relate  them,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  speak  on  that 
night^s  debate.  Sir  John  Sebright  seconded  Lord  John  Russeirs 
motion,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  the  next  succeeding  speaker  in 
vehement — nay,  fierce — reply  to  Lord  John.  But  I  relate  the  story 
because  it  proves  how  Kttle  aware  the  Ministry  was  of  the  state  of 
popular  feeling ;  how  little  they  knew  of  the  intensity  of  that  feeling 
when  they  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  so  have  disposed  of  the 
proposed  measure.' — Vol.  ii,  pp.  87,  88. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
the  Ministry  couM  have  known  of  any  intensity  of  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  a  complicated  scheme  which  was  announced 
that  evening  for  the  first  time.  It  is  for  Lord  Brougham  to  settle 
the  truth  of  this  story  with  his  friend  the  author  as  he  pleases. 
We  adduce  it  only  to  illustrate  the  historical  weight  of  the  '  oral 
testimony  and  floating  evidence '  on  which  Mr.  Roebuck — in  spite 
of  this  not  overlooked  warning — has  confessedly  grounded  great 
part  of  his  narrative,  and  which  he  has  suffered  to  influence  his 
estimate  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  it. 

In  the  passionate  strife  of  the  Great  Rebellion  common  rumour 
was  urged  by  the  Puritans  as  a  ground  for  the  indictment  of 
Strafford,  but  that  ill  precedent  has  found  little  favour  in  better 
times.  It  was  indignantly  repudiated  when  attempted  to  be 
revived  by  the  opponents  of  Walpole ;  and  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 
in  a  passage  which  should  be  in  the  memory  of  every  constitu- 
tionalist, showed  how  repugnant  was  the  allegation  of  common 
fame  to  every  rule  of  law,  and  every  sentiment  of  true  justice.  It 
is  the  more  necessary  to  condemn  Mr.  Roebuck's  revival  of  that 
obsolete  practice,  as  we  fear  he  too  often  modifies  and  colours  his 
*  current  reports.*  He  has  recently  informed  us  that  he  is  never 
better  pleased  than  when  exposing  *  a  sham  ;'  bat  the  delight  he 
feels  in  the  chase  of  falsehood  may  have  occasionally  had  some 
effect  in  blunting  his  perception  of  truth.  He  imagmes  that  he 
can  discover  sham  where  no  one  else  would  ever  think  of  look- 
ii^  for  it.  This  disposition  most  frequently  results  from  disap- 
pointed vanity  acting  on  a  splenetic  temper.  Not  a  few  men 
have  a  nattnal  talent  for  vituperation,  which  they  pass  off  as 
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frankness  and  sincerity.  Apemantus,  for  one,  mingles  his  abuse 
of  all  Athens  as  knaves,  fools,  and  baboons,  with  applause  of  his 
own  honesty  and  plain-dealing.  We  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
some  who,  in  real  scorn  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  run  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  choose  to  represent  themselves  as  more 
cynical  than  they  are.  But  Mr.  Roebuck's  spite  is  too  plain 
and  real  for  this  mild  interpretation.  He  scmmbles  up  to  the 
chair  of  history  for  apparently  the  one  purpose  of  reviling  every 
name  that  comes  before  him.  Something  more  than  the  head  must 
be  in  fault  here.  Whatever  sentiments  of  liberality  are  on  the 
lips,  there  must  be  bigotry  deep  seated  in  the  heart,  and  that 
worst  kind  of  bigotry,  which,  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  its 
own  ideas  and  judgments,  has  no  respect  for  conscientious  opinion 
when  opposed  to  them,  and  is  inaccessible  not  only  to  reasoning 
but  to  every  humanising  influence.  This  temper,  if  not  held 
in  restraint,  would  erect  the  scaffold  or  light  the  pile  with  the  same 
satisfaction  that  it  experiences  in  rending  reputations. 

Mr.  Roebuck  has  occasion  to  mention  our  last  three  sovereigns 
— George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV.  Their  reigns  occupy 
nearly  eighty  years — a  long  period  and  chequered  with  great 
misfortunes.  In  the  course  of  it  both  people  and  governments 
had  to  sustain  severe  trials,  and  to  make  heroic  efforts  to  main- 
tain their  ground;  but  contrasting  the  England  of  1760  with 
the  England  of  1840,  we  know  not  in  what  age  or  country  to 
look  for  an  equal  advance  in  social  prosperity  and  national  great- 
ness. This  in  itself  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
country  has  not  been  very  unfortunate  in  its  monarchs,  yet 
Mr.  Roebuck  speaks  of  them  as  if  he  were  characterizing  the 
worst  of  the  Caesars.  According  to  him  George  III.  harboured 
in  *  his  confused  and  incapable  brain '  only  the  '  crotchety  con- 
ceits of  a  madman '  (i.  14).  His  successor  is  described  as  ^  im- 
placable in  his  resentments ;  a  vain  and  pampered  voluptuary, 
whose  ears  were  daily  filled  with  fulsome  flattery  and  words 
of  slavish  submbsion — and  who  ^  must  have  shrunk  as  from  a 
burning  iron,  when  branded  by  the  fiery  indignation  of  the  ex- 
cited orator  [Mr.  Brougham]  as  a  cruel  and  cowardly  despot* 
(i.  245).  Yet  '  in  the  conduct  of  George  IV.  there  is  Uttle 
which  distinguishes  him  from  the  common  herd  of  ordinary  so- 
vereigns'  (i  249) ; — and  because  the  Duke  of  Wellington  extolled 
his  polished  manners  and  knowledge  of  business,  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  Duke  has  'doubtless  had  great  experience  of 
Kings,  and  by  his  speech  shows  that  he  has  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  their  courtesy  and  their  intellect'  (i.  253).  This  sort  of 
speech  is  better  fitted  to  the  Marats  of  the  last  age  than  an 
EngUsh  gentleman  of  1852;    William  IV.,  the  'SaUor  King,' 
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lares  no  better.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  book  we 
should  have  thought  it  next  to  impossible  that  there  could  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  him.  In  this  case  surely  there 
were  no  mysteries  to  expound — no  depths  to  sound.  Frank, 
kindly,  sincerely  desiring  the  good  of  the  country — somewhat 
credulous — of  no  great  capacity,  yet  gifted  with  some  natural 
shrewdness — he  won  respect  for  the  manifest  purity  and  bene- 
volence of  his  intentions,  even  among  those  who  dissented  most 
strongly  from  his  policy.  His  worst  fault  was  that  he  was  never 
so  well  pleased  as  when  the  shout  of  the  mob  rang  in  his  ears. 
The  Duke's  ministry  could  never  have  possessed  his  confidence 
after  they  balked  him  of  the  tempestuous  delights  of  a  popular 
procession  and  a  civic  banquet  The  foibles  of  such  a  character 
need  not  be  concealed.  But  Mr.  Roebuck  will  allow  him  no  one 
good  quality.  He  sets  out,  even  in  his  preface,  by  declaring 
that  the  King  was  Wery  weak  and  very  false;  a  finished  dis- 
sembler ;  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Whig  Ministry  and  their  great 
measure  of  Reform.'  The  author  seems  proud  of  this  novel 
estimate  of  the  unlucky  Prince — for  we  find  it  in  two  places 
{Pref.  ix. ;  vol.  ii.  27).  He  acknowledges  that  he  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  fixed  opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned  patron — but 
of  this  discrepancy  the  explanation  is  easy  : — 

*  The  kindness  and  generosity  of  Lord  Brougham's  own  nature 
make  him  give  easy  credence  to  kind  professions  in  others.  The  off- 
band  hearty  manner  of  the  King,  therefore,  imposed  upon  his  Chan- 
cellor. The  very  weakness  of  the  King  too  gave  him  strength.  Hb 
capacity  was  notoriously  contemptible,  and  Lord  Brougham  could  not 
for  a  moment  believe  himself  the  dupe  of  parts  so  inferior :  and  yet  in 
truth  was  he  deceived.  The  trained  artifice  of  a  mean  spirit  misled 
aod  cajoled  the  confiding  generosity  of  a  great  and  powerful  mind ; 
and  to  this  hour.  Lord  Brougham  asserts  that  the  King  was  a  sincere 
reformer,  and  earnest  throughout  the  struggle  which  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Reform  Bill  in  his  expressed  desire  to  have  that 
measure  passed  in  all  its  integrity.  My  opinion  as  to  this  matter  is 
fully  stated  in  the  history  which  I  have  given  of  all  the  transactions 
connected  with  it ;  and  I  am  now  only  anxious  to  declare  that  in  that 
opinion  Lord  Brougham  does  not  coincide,  and  for  it  cannot  be  held 
responsible/  {Pref.  ix.). 

Lord  Brougham  is,  as  all  the  world  allows,  a  good-natured  and 
charitable  man;  but  here,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  public 
have  simply  to  decide  between  the  probability  of  the  Reform 
Chancellor's  failing,  through  excessive  generosity  of  spirit,  to  at 
all  appreciate  one  whom  he  had  ample  means  of  studying,  or  of 
Mr.  Roebuck's  erring  as  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  man  never 
by  possibility  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  (however  superior) 
acumen,  through  a  confirmed  habit  of  malignant  construction. 
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Our  young  readers  hare  not  forgotten  the  fable  where  the 
animals  in  council  give  their  opinion  of  man.  The  monkey 
di silken  him  for  his  propensity  to  mischief,  the  ass  for  his  obsti- 
nacy, the  viper  for  his  venom^  and  the  toad  for  his  ugliness. 
Thersites  is  a  council  in  himself.  Of  the  venerable  Lord  EldoM 
we  are  told,  that  ^the  closing  scenes  of  this  man's  career  were 
a  wretched  exhibition  of  impotent  spite '  (i.  71).  Of  Mr.  Hus- 
Icisson,  after  his  separation  from  the  Wellington  ministry,  ix 
is  said — 'Under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  pretended  moderation 
and  exalted  patriotism,  hitter  personal  spite  was  seen  to  rankle, 
governing  every  thought,  word,  and  deed'  (i.  268) ;  and  even  the 
poor  defendants  of  the  Mormng  Joymal  are  denounced  as  '  mere 
mercenary  traders  in  vulgar  abuse/  who  '  never  prayed  to  God 
to  keep  their  tongues  from  evil  ^peaking ^  lyi^y  ^22^  sUmderiag  * 
(i.  330). 

Mr.  Roebuck  boldly  solicits  incjuiry  into  the  facts  of  his  book, 
and  challenges  contradiction  as  to  them.  The  language  sounds 
fairly,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing.  In  a  compilatioo  of  this  kind 
the  opinions  are  usually  of  more  importance  than  the  factSL 
Conduct  and  character  are  more  often  disposed  of  in  a  few 
decided  words  than  described  in  detail.  Tims  Lord  John  Russell 
is  seldom  mentioned  here  without  some  epithets  significative  of 
the  ^  tamest  mediocrity.'  Rash,  factious,  ambitious  he  may  be, 
but  certsdnly  there  is  nothing  of  tame  mediocrity  in  his  nature. 
For  all  that  appears  on  the  face  of  this  narrative,  we  allow  the 
judgment  may  be  well-founded  ;  but  that  judgment  stands  al(me, 
neither  supported  nor  contradicted  by  facts,  just  as  do  the  sun»- 
mary  verdicts  we  have  noticed  above.  A  narrative  may  be  essen- 
tially false  in  which  every  circumstance  is  substantially  true.  If 
Mr.  Roebuck  be  really  anxious  to  instruct  generations  to  come, 
let  him  go  carefully  over  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed,  examine 
what  grounds  they  rest  on,  and  acquire,  if  he  can,  the  temper,  the 
impartiality,  the  predilection  for  truth  and  charity — they  are 
seldom  found  apart — which  must  distinguish  him  to  whom  the 
world  assigns  ultimately  die  high  title  of  Historian. 

Notwithstanding  the  tencur  of  a  previous  extract  it  is  some- 
what ostentatiously  announced  that  the  author  has  been  assisted 
by  Lord  Brougham — and  has  had  access  to  his  official  papers. 
We  do  not  question  either  the  extent  or  the  cariosity  of  that  col- 
lection, but  we  very  much  doubt  the  worth  of  garbled  citations 
from  its  stores.  Contemporary  writers  who  happen  to  possess 
the  friendship  of  some  great  man,  are  very  apt  to  make  him  the 
hero  of  their  narrative ;  and,  as  in  dramas  ixamed  with  an  eye 
to  some  particular  performer,  all  other  parts  are  qnite  subor- 
dinate to  their  principal.    The  occurrences  in  which  he  is  more 
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immediately  concerned,  however  tririal  in  reality,  are  mag^iified 
to  a  momentous  consequence.  ^  Points  *  are  made  for  him  on 
every  possible  occasion,  and  attention  is  emphatically  bespoken 
for  the  lightest  of  his  sayings  or  doings.  Thus,  in  Walpole's 
Memoirs,  Henry  Conway  is  the  centre  about  which  a  multitude 
of  petty  intrigues  are  continually  revolving,  and  these  are  related 
with  such  anxious  minuteness,  and  so  mixed  up  with  more  im- 
portant tiiingB,  that  we  lose  our  way  in  a  labyrinth  of  confused 
details — but  are  left  with  an  impression  that  in  some  way  or 
other  Horace's  dear  cousin,  in  fact  an  exceedingly  weak  politician, 
exercised  a  most  maricing  influence  on  the  history  of  his  time. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  of  perplexity  attends  the  eternal 
recurrence  of  Lord  Brougham's  name  in  this  book ;  it  takes  us 
backward  and  forward,  and  round,  roimd,  round ;  it  is  prominent 
in  the  Preface  and  in  the  Appendix ;  it  detains  us  in  places  where 
we  do  not  care  to  linger,  and  hurries  us  over  others  where  we 
would  wiHingly  pause.  In  the  litde  romance  which  is  related 
here  of  the  interview  between  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham  on  the 
morning  of  the  dissolution  in  1831,  the  Premier  is  represented  as 
dumb,  while  the  Chancellor  announces  to  the  astonished  Monarch 
that  7w  has  ordered  the  royal  carriages,  and  that  he  has  sent  to 
the  Horse  Guards  to  have  the  troops  in  readiness.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  author  did  not  take  as  much  pains  to  verify  this  anecdote 
as  he  did  concerning  the  one  which  he  heard  from  Lord 
Broughami's  lips  on  the  first  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the 
Reform  Bill.  Why  did  he  not  make  some  attempt  to  ascertain 
in  what  shape  the  successor  of  Bacon  conveyed  his  order  to  the 
Horse  Guards  ? 

In  Miss  Martineau's  ponderous  volumes,  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  period  on  which  Mr.  Roebuck  concentrates  his 
strength.  Of  the  two  narratives,  so  far  as  they  run  parallel,  we 
prefer  the  lady's.  She  makes  no  pretence  to  exclusive  informa- 
tion, but  she  shows  complete  mastery  over  materials,  such  as  they 
may  be,  both  in  their  disposition  and  treatment.  Her  style  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  French  Memoirists,  being  rapid 
and  glancing  rather  than  steady  and  methodical.  She  does  not 
80  much  relate  as  indicate  events,  but  this  is  done  with  so  much 
ammatioD,  and  such  felicity  of  language  and  allusion,  that  the 
mind  is  kept  continually  attentive,  even  when  the  subjects  them- 
selves are  far  from  inviting.  We  are  happy  in  an  opportunity  to 
do  this  justice  to  her  literary  talents  ;  we  wish  that  she  would  or 
could  more  often  do  justice  to  them  herself ;  but  by  one  of  those 
freaks  of  nature  not  uncommonly  met  with,  she  is  subject  to  such 
wild  fancies,  presumptuous  crotchets,  and  strange  hallucinations, 
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as  to  r^der  her  at  all  times  an  unsafe,  and,  frequent! j,  a  most 
dangerous  guide. 

Her  intellect,  though  extremely  vivacious,  is  of  that  cast  which 
can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  or  reasoning  upon  any  subject. 
Certain  ideas,  often  amusingly  fantastic,  find  their  way — ^by  a 
process  we  do  not  profess  to  understand — into  her  brain,  and 
become  thenceforth  a  part  of  her  very  nature.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
defines  Ina-edulity  as  the  wit  of  fools  ;  and  in  good  sooth  it  requires 
more  credulity  to  reject  conclusions  built  on  sufficient  evidence 
than  to  receive  them.  Miss  Martineau,  unhappily  indifferent  to 
the  truth  of  revelation,  exercises  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  in 
constructing  something  like  a  new  scheme  of  theogony  suitable 
to  the  ruins  of  Egypt.  Pronouncing  Moses  an  impostor,  she  gives 
implicit  credit  to  that  convicted  charlatan,  the  *  Magician'  of  Cairo 
— nay,  even  at  home,  believes  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  a 
cunning  servant-girl.  Her  History  is  more  free  from  offensive 
matter  in  this  line  than  many  of  her  other  productions — for  example^ 
the  Narrative  of  her  Eastern  travels,  but,  above  all,  her  late 
extraordinary  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Atkinson — for  which  per- 
haps we  have  to  thank  that  party-spirit  which  keeps  her  mind  in 
a  state  of  tutelage.  She  even  avoids,  until  her  last  page,  all 
mention  of  those  Malthusian  doctrines  of  which  she  used  to  be  so 
eloquent  an  expounder.  Probably,  amidst  all  the  bewildering 
imbecilities  of  her  Pantheism,  she  sees  by  this  time  that  there 
are  some  arrangements  at  work  superior  to  the  theories  and  con- 
trivances of  economists,  by  which  the  harmony  of  Nature  is 
secured,  and  provision  made  for  the  advancing  numbers  as  well 
as  civilization  of  mankind. 

From  her  character,  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  is  on  all 
points  excessively  positive — and  occasionally  her  confidence  is 
piquant.  On  the  trial  of  the  notorious  St.  John  Long,  she 
naively  remarks,  that — 

*  the  spirit  of  quackery  did  not  die  with  him,  nor  the  propensity  to  it 
in  his  admirers — the  ignorant  of  the  educated  classes.  The  thing 
wanted  evidently  is  such  an  advance  of  physiological  and  medical 
knowledge  as  shall  exalt  that  knowledge  into  real  science'  (ii.  181). 
She  has  done  her  best  to  forward  the  desired  end — but  neither 
her  own  cure,  nor  even  that  of  her  favourite  cow — ^given  up  by 
the  veterinary  faculty — has  been  able  to  convince  the  *  ignorant 
of  the  educated  classes'  that  mesmerism  in  any  of  its  shapes  is. 
more  or  less  than  a  system  of  gross  imposture. 

She  is  qualified  to  decide  on  every  one  of  the  multifarious, 
concerns  of  the  world  with  the  same  authority  as  on  medical 
science.    When  she  speaks  of  Continentsd  politics,  her  proper 
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post  seems  the  Foreign  Office;  but  when  she  touches  on  re- 
ligious matters,  and  disposes  of  Presbyterian  schism  and  Tract- 
arian  mummery,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  she  should  have 
been  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  or  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Our  perplexity  lasts  till  she  engages  with  bullion 
and  currency,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  ought  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Her  qualifications  for  other 
offices,  however,  expand  as  she  proceeds.  The  Board  of  Trade 
can  never  do  well  till  she  is  at  the  head  of  it.  The  Royal  Society 
will  commence  a  new  career  of  usefulness  when  she  mounts  to 
the  chair  of  Rosse,  and  the  army  will  at  last  be  fitly  managed 
when  she  realizes  the  step  ascribed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham, 
and  sends  her  orders  to  the  Horse  Guards.  In  direct  opposition 
to  F.M.,  who  never  interferes  with  other  people's  business.  Miss 
Martineau  feels  it  her  appointed  duty  to  make  the  business  of  all 
other  people  her  own. 

In  spite  of  this  assumption  and  other  amusing  foibles,  we 
think  her  book  likely  to  survive  the  fleeting  publications  of 
the  day.  It  is  full  of  matter,  and  the  information  given  is 
generally  accurate,  though  almost  invariably  one-sided.  The 
political  opinions,  if  selected,  would  form  a  tolerably  complete 
system  of  full-blown  Liberal  intolerance  ;  but  her  tone  is  in- 
finitely less  ofiFensive  than  that  of  Mr.  Roebuck.  She  never 
errs  through  malice;  on  the  contrary,  she  tries  with  all  her 
heart  to  be  considerate  and  charitable.  She  is  very  sorry  indeed 
that  Tories  should  be  so  shockingly  blind,  and,  with  honest 
kindness,  exerts  herself  to  enlighten  them.  Were  a  society  to  be 
got  up  for  their  conversion,  we  are  sure  she  would  cheerfully 
contribute  some  tracts  to  the  good  work. 

Her  quick  temperament  and  wealth  of  words  often  enough 
hurry  her  into  extravagance.  She  is  tempted  to  take  up  a  scene- 
painter's  brush  for  her  Academy  picture.  Perhaps  the  most 
glaring  device  is  that  of  exalting  events  by  investing  them  with 
an  universal  sympathy.  This  is  a  common  trick — and  the  popu- 
larity of  one  historical  writer  of  real  genius  will  probably  conduce 
to  its  cure,  by  the  multiplication  of  feeble  and  feminine  mimicries. 
Miss  Martineau  represents  the  people  as  sitting  up  all  night 
when  important  debates  are  in  progress.  During  the  Queen's 
process — though  the  summer  heat  was  so  intense 

'  that  horses  dropped  dead  on  the  roads,  and  labourers  in  the  fields — yet 
along  the  line  of  mails  crowds  stood  waiting  in  the  burning  sunshine 
for  news  of  the  trial,  and  horsemen  galloped  over  hedge  and  ditch  io 
carry  the  tidings.  In  London  the  parks  and  West-end  streets  were 
crowded  every  evening;  and  through  the  bright  nights  of  July  neigh- 
bours were  visiting  one  another's  houses  to  lend  newspapers  or  compare 
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rumovurs.  .  .  .  Daily  mt  the  fervent  ^^Ood  bkss  her  V*  repeated  from 
the  nearest  houae-top  to  the  farthest  point  oS  yisioiL'*— (i.  257.) 

On  the  death  of  Lonl  Londmdeny  we  are  told  that — 
^  Ihe  relief  to  the  multitude  vas  so  extraordinary  and  portentous,  that 
little  children  who  carried  the  news — as  little  children  Iotc  to  carry 
wonderful  news  without  knowing  what  it  iieaBS— were  astonished  at 
the  effect  of  their  tidioga,  and  saw,  by  the  cksped  hands  aad  giisteaiag^ 
eyes  oi  aliens  in  Baglish  towns,  that  there  was  a  oManiiig  in  the  tidings 
beyond  their  oomprehensioii.'--(i.  287.) 

When  Canning  announced  that  troops  w«ro  on  th^  way  to 
Portugal,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  S{Mtm : — 

^  Ttie  newspapers  passed  from  hand  to  hand  under  the  Spanish  ekak  ; 
recitatioA  of  the  Eiigiislunan's  words  went  on  in  whispers  under  tke 
bright  Italian  moon;  and  at  Vienna  and  Waxaaw  men's  heuts  swelied, 
and  their  eyes  shone,  as  phrases  from  this  speech  were  detected  in  com* 
mon  intercourse,  and  forthwith  formed  a  sort  of  fi*eemasonry  among 
those  who  understood.'— (i.  303.) 

The  account  of  the  panic  of  1825  (voL  i.,  pp.  359-365)  is  still 
more  extravagant;  and  to  indicate  the  drought  of  1826,  ^the 
richest  people  made  presents  to  one  another  of  little  pitchers  of 
fresh  water.' 

It  is  announced  that  Earl  Grey  has  been  sent  for.  Next  day— 
^  The  newspapers  could  not  give  the  list  of  the  ministry  &8t  enough.  In 
reading-rooms,  and  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  merchants,  bankersy 
and  tradesmen  took  down  their  names,  and  carried  them  to  their 
families,  reading  them  to  every  one  they  met  by  the  way ;  while  poor 
men,  who  could  not  write,  carried  them  well  enough  in  their  heads.' — 


The  Reform  Bill  is  produced : — 

*  The  very  ground  shook  with  the  tread  of  multitudes,  and  the  broad 
heaven  echoed  with  their  shouts,  and  the  peers  quaked  in  their  houses, 
and  the  world  seemed  to  the  timid  to  be  turned  upside  down.' — (ii.  34.) 

The  Reform  ministers  resign : — 

*  The  mail-roads  were  sprinkled  over  for  miles  with  people,  who  were 
on  the  watch  for  news  from  London ;  and  the  passengers  on  the  tops  of 
the  coaches  shouted  the  tidings.  Then  was  there  such  mourning  through- 
out England  as  had  not  been  known  for  many  years.  Men  forsook  their 
business  to  meet  and  consnlt  what  they  should  do.  In  some  places  the 
bells  tolled — in  others  they  were  nmffled.  In  many  places  black  crape 
was  hung  over  the  sign  of  the  King's  head ;  and  there  was  talk  of  busts 
of  Queen  Adelaide  being  seen  with  a  halter  round  the  neck.' — (iu  62.) 

This  style  reminds  one  of  Will  Marvel's  journey  to  Devon- 
shire—  'He  has  accustomed  himself  to  sounding  words  and 
hyperbolical  images,  till  he  has  lost  the  power  of  tme  descrip- 
tion.' Far  be  it  from  us  to  justify  thoae  wiio  Tentvue  on  such 
empiiical  aadackies  as  tiie  RttEorai  Bill,  or  to  underrate  the  enl 
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consequences  for  the  hearts  of  their  dupes.  Nor  do  we  forget 
the  immmediate  tangible  effects — among  others,  the  sinking  of  the 
revenue.  But  we  are  not  to  adopt  the  high-flown  rhapsodical 
caricatooes  of  such  pens  as  these.  To  take  Miss  Maitineaa  or 
Mr.  Roebuck  as  a  guide,  one  would  suppose  that  the  nation  onlj 
recorered  from  (me  political  convulsion  to  fall  into  aaothior ;  and 
that,  with  so  many  elements  of  discord  at  work^  its  existence  could 
only  have  been  preserved  by  miracle.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
hubbub  whichy  bad  enough  in  itself,  they  swell  into  a  hurricane, 
scarcely  reached  below  the  surface  of  English  life.  A  certain 
amount  of  popular  effervescence  is  insepandile  fioin  a  represen- 
tative system,  from  a  free  press^  and  from  public  nwetings.  The 
political  opinion  which  exists  among  us  thus  finds  ready  ex- 
pression^ and  may  often  be  supposed,  even  by  £sir  and  candid 
observers,  to  be  more  general  and  influential  than  it  is ;  but, 
except  at  particular  periods,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
Englishman  interests  himself  so  much  in  politics  as  many  of  the 
Continental  nations,  whose  opinions  find  no  ready  mode  of  ex- 
pression. If  we  look  from  political  history  into  private  life,  we  shall 
find  that  state  afiairs  occupy  but  a  very  small  part  of  any  man's 
attention,  oompared  with  his  pcoper  business.  There  are  trading 
politicians,  who  not  unfrequentty  find  their  trade  answer  very 
well,  and  who  are  able  to  raise  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  at 
iavoumble  seasons,  but  with  these  men  the  great  body  of  the 
people  have  nothing  in  common. 

Miss  Martineau  professes  to  review  Thirty  Years  of  Peace. 
We  can  now  look  back  upon  seven  years  more.  The  whole 
period  has  been  distinguished  by  great  social  improvement, 
and  by  unparalleled  fecundity  of  invention  in  all  industrial  arts. 
If  our  progress  has  been  both  more  steady  and  more  rapid  than 
that  of  other  countries,  it  has  he&i  because  we  have  united  to  a 
higher  degree  of  individual  freedom  a  more  perfect  preservation 
of  legal  rule.  This  union,  simple  as  it  appears  in  theory,  has 
not  often  been  attained  in  practice ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  attained 
without  long  previous  discipline,  and  without  great  moderation 
on  the  part  of  those  two  powers  which,  with  a  oomm<m  interest, 
are  often,  from  the  antagionistic  spirit  of  free  states,  in  oppositiim 
to  each  other — the  people  and  the  government. 

The  cessation  of  a  war  which  had  lasted  almost  uninterruptedly 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  been  carried  forward  on  a 
scale  of  unexampled  magnitude,  was  far  from  proving  at  first  a 
relief  to  the  goveriMnent  of  ^e  day,  or  even  to  the  people. 
While  a  necessity  existed  for  lavish  expenditure  the  nation  as- 
sented to  it,  and,  voting  the  gross  sum  demanded,  scarcely  cared 
to  look  at  tha  item»  which  composed  it.    The  struggle  was  for 
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life  or  death;  and  safety  could  not  be  purchased  at  too  high  a 
price. 

The  same  feeling  has  generally  animated  England  throughout 
the  severe  contests  in  which  she  has  been  engaged.  We  have 
rarely  had  an  economical  war-minister.  Chatham,  with  large, 
grand  views,  discarded  questions  of  economy  altogether  from  his 
consideration.  His  only  aim  was  success;  well  knowing  that 
success  could  not  be  bought  too  dearly,  and  that  the  bolder,  the 
more  extravagant  even,  the  effort,  the  less  might  be  the  cost. 

This  ancient  national  policy  was  undoubtedly  adopted  through- 
out our  long  struggle  with  Napoleon — and,  no  less  clearly,  it  was 
very  open  to  attack  while  the  event  was  in  suspense.  The  Whigs 
were  persevering  in  their  advocacy  of  economy  and  submission. 
They  denounced  the  supplies  voted  for  the  Peninsular  army  as  a 
scandalous  and  shameful  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  gleefully 
predicted,  year  after  year,  that  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  would 
assert  itself,  and  the  demolition  of  Wellington  bring  with  it  the 
utter  prostration  of  Britain.  Waterloo  put  an  end  to  their  sinister 
prophecies — but  at  the  same  time  relieved  them  from  a  false  poli- 
tical position.  Spectators  marvelled  how  it  was  that,  while  the 
country  was  yet  in  the  full  glow  of  rejoicing  for  its  deliverance, 
the  power  of  the  ministry  began  to  tremble.  The  explanation  is 
not  difficult.  When  the  danger  ceased  the  prudent  and  practical 
spirit  of  Parliament  returned.  Estimates  were  once  more  closely 
scrutinised;  and  the  Conmions  judged  for  themselves  of  the 
necessity  of  retaining  taxes,  which  only  the  urgency  of  the  case 
had  rendered  tolerable.  Their  eagerness  for  relief  was  not  sur- 
prising: the  unguarded  expression  of  Lord  Castlereagh — *an 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation'  —  was  eagerly  caught  up  and 
bruited  abroad,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  government. 

The  attacks  on  the  Peace  were  less  successful.  All  our  great 
treaties,  however  advantageous,  have  been  violently  assailed  by 
the  party  in  opposition,  and  generally  been  received  with  discon- 
tent by  the  public.  The  sentiment,  that  the  aim  of  war  should 
be  to  conquer  peace,  has  never,  we  fear,  obtained  much  credit 
with  us ;  we  seem  rather  to  be  of  opinion  that  war  should  be  waged 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  our  trade,  territory,  and  wealth.  It  is 
forgotten  that  that  peace  cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be  lasting 
which  greatly  disturbs  old  setdements  of  power,  and  which  forces 
an  independent  state  to  a  bitter  acknowledgment  of  defeat  by 
humiliating  concessions. 

The  opening  chapters  of  this  History  of  the  Peace  are  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  who,  if  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to  the  busier 
labours  of  publication,  would  certainly  have  attained  distinction  as 
a  writer.    He  is  as  liberal  in  his  politics  as  Miss  Martinean,  but 

he 
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he  has  the  good  sense  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  those  treaties 
which  were  so  virulently  assailed  when  their  stipulations  first 
became  known : — 

*  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  said  to  O'Meara,  "  So  silly  a  treaty  as  that 
made  by  your  ministers  for  their  own  country  was  never  known  before. 
Tou  give  up  everything,  and  gain  nothing."  We  can  now  answer  that 
we  gained  everything  when  we  gained  thirty  years  of  repose.  We 
gained  everything  when,  after  twenty  years  of  warfare,  upon  the  most 
extravagant  scale,  the  spirit  of  the  people  conducted  that  wax&re  to  a 
triumphant  end.  The  gains  of  a  great  nation  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  its  territorial  acquisitions  or  its  diplomatic  influence.  The  war 
which  ^England  had  waged,  oflen  single  handed,  against  a  colossal 
tyranny  raised  her  to  an  eminence  which  amply  compensated  for  the 
mistakes  of  her  negociations.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not  close 
the  war  in  a  huckstering  spirit — that  they  did  not  squabble  for  this 
colony  or  that  entrepdt.  The  fact  of  our  greatness  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken when  we  left  to  others  the  scramble  for  aggrandisement,  content 
at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  our  own  course  of  consolidating  our  power 
by  the  arts  of  peace.  There  were  years  of  exhaustion  and  discontent 
to  follow  those  years  of  perilous  conflict  and  final  triumph.  But  se- 
curity was  won ;  we  were  safe  from  the  giant  aggressor.  The  people 
that  had  subdued  Napoleon — for  it  was  the  act  of  the  people — would 
do  the  work  that  remained  to  them.' — (i.  9.) 

That  character  for  magnanimity  which  England  established  by 
her  moderation  has  since  borne  noble  fruit,  and  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional checks,  here  or  elsewhere,  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  do  so. 
We  cannot  forget  the  cordial  assurances  of  support  proffered  to 
England  when  she  was  threatened  on  the  side  of  France  some 
ten  years  since ;  nor  the  kind  and  generous  (perhaps  somewhat 
rep^tant)  visit  of  the  greatest  of  the  Continental  sovereigns  to  our 
shores  at  the  moment  when  a  rupture  appeared  most  imminent. 
The  northern  courts  of  Europe,  singularly  jealous  of  even  a  par- 
tial encroachmwit  on  the  Turkish  territory,  placed  the  sword  in 
our  hand  to  drive  the  rebellious  Pasha  from  Syria,  and  saw  with- 
out alarm  the  important  fortress  of  Acre  garrisoned  by  a  British 
force.  No  higher  compliment  could  possibly  be  paid  to  national 
honour. 

Graver  difficulties  than  those  arising  from  finance  assailed  our 
ministers  after  1815.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  nations, 
war  has  been  with  us  a  period  of  prosperity  —  while  peace  has 
often  brought  our  progress  to  a  temporary  pause.  The  cessation 
of  enormous  expenditure  by  government — the  depression  of  trade, 
restored  to  its  normal  state  after  a  long  period  of  artificial  en- 
coun^ment — the  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  produce  —  con- 
tributed, with  the  enormous  taxation  still  necessary,  to  create 
distress — and  of  course  discontent.    There  was  another  cause 
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more  influential  still  to  exdrte  disafieciion  among  the  labouring 
classes.  Machinery  was  continually  encroadiing  on  manual 
toil ;  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  people  who  found  tfaems^Tea 
deprived  of  employment  by  the  superior  economy  of  this  new 
agent,  was  depriving  them  and  their  iamilieB  of  daily  bread. 
^  They  had  been  taught,'  says  Mr.  Knight,  ^  as  some  demagogues 
still  continue  to  t^ich,  that  all  the  evils  of  civilization  ai« 
political  evils.'  Nor  was  there  wanting  behind  these  i^tators  a 
p^y  which,  entirely  opposed  to  their  doctrines,  threw  its  shelter 
over  them,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  public 
meetii^  and  freedom  of  speech.  So  threatening  did  these 
symptoms  of  disorder  appear  to  foreign  observers  that  there 
were  some  who  conceived  that  the  knell  of  our  dissolution  had 
been  sounded  in  the  hour  of  our  highest  glory. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  at  all  hazards  to  preserve 
society ;  nor  did  they  shrink  from  it.  Looking  back  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  it  appears  amazing  that  so  much  violent  opposi- 
tion should  have  been  offered  to  measures  of  obvious  necessity 
for  the  repression  of  tunuilt.  They  were  described  by  the  Whig 
leaders  as  the  '  most  detestaUe  ever  introduced  into  Parliament' — 
as  though  their  express  design  had  been  to  subvert  public  liberty, 
not  to  preserve  it.  Freedom  has  perished  much  oftener  from  the 
turbulence  of  the  people  than  from  the  usurpation  of  governments. 
The  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  though  restrained,  had  lingered  in  Eng- 
land through  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  now  endeavour«d 
to  turn  aU  existing  elements  of  evil  to  its  own  account.  There 
was  little  probability  that  its  wild  plots  conld  succeed,  but  they 
were  excessively  mischievous ;  and  in  discussing  the  precautionary 
and  exceptional  measures  of  an  admimstration,  it  is  surely  no 
valid  objection  to  urge  that  diey  were  directed  against  no  greater 
dangers  than  the  massacre  of  a  cabinet  or  the  firing  of  London. 

The  discovery  of  the  Thistlewood  conspiracy  justified  the 
vigilance  of  Govenuaent,  and  rallied  moderate  men  roiUMl 
authority.  The  most  sensible  of  the  disa£Eected,  finding  hffw 
vain  were  their  efforts  against  society,  were  led  to  the  wholesome 
conviction  that  '  by  virtue  and  knowledge  alone  can  the  peo^e 
work  out  their  own  redemption.'  (i.  152.) 

The  first  five  years  after  the  peace  were  years  of  commenaal 
distress  or  apprehension,  of  politial  disturbance,  of  social  dis- 
quietude. With  the  accession  of  GeoKge  IV.  better  influences 
prevailed.  Tranquillity,  serioiisly  tbreate&ed,  had  been  main- 
tained ;  that  was  the  great  point  The  indns^  and  enterprise 
inherent  in  English  nature  did  aU  else  that  was  necessary  to 
recall  prosperity.  The  GoTemnwnt  was  secure  in  pariiamentary 
majorities,  and  in  the  support  of  the  most  sober  classes  of  the 

country. 
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covatry.  The  Whigs  had  well  nigh  lost  heart  and  hope^when 
an  unlooked-for  inddoit  came  to  renve  their  spirits. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  political  freedom  to 
generate  crises,  more  or  less  alarming :  an  element  as  variable 
as  the  ocean  or  the  atmosphere,  its  ordinary  state  is  gentle  and 
wholesome  activity,  but  subject  at  uncertain  intervals  to  profound 
calm  and  violent  tempest.  When  the  horizon  seemed  most  clear 
clouds  began  to  gather.  The  Queen  returned  to  England,  and 
the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  famished  parties  with  a 
new  ground  for  contest.  The  Ministers  engaged  in  it  with  reluc- 
tance— of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  Opposition,  with  joy 
and  alacrity.  This  time  they  were  sure  of  popular  sympathy  : 
whatever  might  have  been  the  errors  of  the  Queen,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  pity  her  position.  The  story  of  her  trial  is  eloquently 
told  by  Miss  Martineau — it  occupies  one  of  her  most  striking  chap- 
ters^ We  have  only  to  mark  its  political  influence.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
^peaking  of  the  cabinet  deliberations  on  her  return,  favours  us 
with  a  noticeable  €meedote : — 

^  The  Whig  party  are  said  to  have  acted  with  a  magnanimity 
worthy  of  the  highest  eooomium.  They  gave  the  Ministers  to  under^ 
stend  that,  if  office  were  offered  to  them  (the  Whigs)  the  King,  in 
ooDsequence  of  the  Ministers  refusing  to  prosecute  the  Queen,  they 
would  refuse  it,  even  though  the  King  should  dispense  in  their  case 
with  the  unworthy  compliance  he  demanded  of  his  actual  cabinet.  If 
this  intimation  were  given — and  that  it  was  so  I  have  the  highest 
authority  for  stating — the  baseness  of  the  ministerial  acquiescence  is 
immeasurably  enhanced. — vol.  i.  p.  9,  note. 

If  Mr.  Roebuck's  anecdote  be  true,  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Whigs  was  not  over-heroic.  The  advantages  resulting  from  such 
sn  invidious  proposal  would  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
made  it.  No  English  cabinet  could  receive  it  without  a  sense  of 
degradation ;  and  so  fiEur  from  being  likely  to  incline  them  against 
the  prosecution,  it  was  cakmlated  to  bias  them  the  other  way,  as, 
had  they  refused  compUanee  with  the  King's  wishes,  the  Whigs 
would  have  taken  all  the  credit  of  the  refusal  to  themselves,  and 
accused  the  Tories  of  having  been  moved  by  interest,  and  not 
by  conscienoe. 

This  episode  in  our  political  history  soon  vanished*  So 
sadden  are  the  revulsions  of  vulgar  sentiment  that  the  Qaeen*s 
popularity  was  on  the  wane  even  before  her  death;  but  the 
courage  with  which  the  popular  leaders  championed  her  cause 
had  gained  them  a  higher  place  in  public  respect  than  they  pre- 
viously filled.  The  death  of  Lord  Londoifderry  still  further 
imjHO^Ped  their  position. 

He  was  oae  of  those  rare  men  of  decided  character  who  are  in 
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themselves  a  system  of  policy :  so  much  is  conceded  by  the 
hatred  of  his  opponents.  He  was  regarded  by  them  with  an 
intensity  of  bitterness — with  an  envenomed  and  personal  anti- 
pathy— to  which  we  know  no  parallel  in  modem  days.  Yet 
it  is  admitted,  even  by  Miss  Martineau,  that  he  was  '  amiable, 
winning,  and  generous  in  the  walk  of  his  daily  life.'  It  was  the 
force  of  his  character  which  gained  for  him  so  much  detestation. 
*  This  man  was  the  screw  by  which  England  had  riveted  the 
chains  of  nations'  {Mart,  i.  100):  that  is,  he  had  established 
the  peace  of  Europe  on  the  firmest  basis  it  had  ever  known,  and 
discountenanced  revolution  in  every  shape,  as  the  foe  not  only  of 
governments  but  of  humanity.  The  part  assigned  him  as  the 
representative  of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a 
tribute  justly  due  to  the  sagacity  and  courage  which  had  foreseen 
and  realized  the  glorious  termination  of  the  contest.  In  his 
nature  there  was  nothing  showy ;  he  was  in  the  cabinet  what 
Wellington  was  in  the  field.  A  supreme  sense  of  duty  filled  his 
mind,  and  rendered  him  indifferent  to  popularity.  He  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  part  he  had  to  sustain — for  carrying  out, 
that  is,  with  resolute  energy,  grand  conceptions  of  true  statesman- 
ship. The  test  of  greatness  is  the  influence  it  exercises  on  the 
future.  The  peace  he  founded  subsists  to  this  day  ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  still  recognized  as  the  code  of  European  policy,  and, 
as  we  learn  from  recent  accounts,  are  exercising  a  restraining  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  councils  of  the  Tuileries,  waving,  like 
a  sword  of  flame,  the  French  usurper  from  his  ambitious  projects. 
Posterity  will  assuredly  do  justice  to  the  greatness  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  pay  homage  to  the  lofty  triumphs  of  his  states- 
manship. 

With  his  successor  was  inaugurated  at  the  Foreign  Office  that 
liberal  system  which,  pursued  and  developed  by  the  Whigs,  had 
the  result  of  estranging  us  from  the  great  Conservative  powers  of 
the  Continent,  and  of  leaving  us  at  a  most  critical  time  without 
one  cordial  ally.  Mr.  Canning,  we  are  told  by  Miss  Martineau, 
entered  ^  manfully  on  his  task  of  liberating  nations.'  Where  are 
the  substantial  benefits  of  his  policy  ?  In  what  country  has  it 
borne  good  fruit?  In  Portugal?  In  Spain?  In  Italy?  In 
Germany?  In  that  New  World  which  the  intoxicated  orator 
boasted  of  having  '  called  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old '  ?  Alas  I  the  wars  of  the  South  American  States  present 
the  most  sanguinary  and  dismal  page  in  modem  history. 

It  is  a  principle  held  by  Liberal  politicians  with  so  much 
ccmstanoy  as  almost  to  induce  a  belief  that  there  must  be  some 
foundation  for  it,  that  nations  may  be  endowed  with  freedom  by 
Constitutions  as  easily  as  children  are  pleased  with  toys  and 
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sweetmeats.  As  the  witty  waiting-girl  in  the  Malade  Imagi- 
naire  refers  every  complaint  of  her  master  to  ^  le  poumon,'  their 
sole  response  to  every  grievance  that  reaches  them  from  abroad  is 
*  Constitution — Constitution — Constitution,'  The  remedy  has 
been  tried,  Heaven  knows,  often  enough  since  it  was  first  an* 
nounced.  The  world  has  been  deluged  with  constitutions  of 
late,  but  without  any  remarkable  advance  in  the  freedom  or  hap- 
piness of  the  nations  most  richly  favoured  with  them.  If  consti- 
tutionalism alone  could  have  benefited  any  country,  France  ought 
to  be  the  most  blessed  under  the  sun.  We  leave  her  most  eminent 
Citizens  to  decide  whether  she  is  so.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
theory  of  our  brilliant  essayist — that  the  disorders  of  liberty  are 
to  be  cured  by  more  liberty.  This  is  much  like  the  doctrine 
of  the  quack,  who,  accused  of  killing  a  man  by  his  pills,  replies 
that  the  patient  died  not  by  taking  so  many,  but  through  not 
taking  more.  As  the  wise  and  sober  Whig  Mackintosh — ^the  most 
accomplished  and  worst-used  of  modem  Whigs — has  so  honestly 
pronounced,  and  so  elegantly  illustrated,  firee  constitutions  cannot 
suddenly  be  rooted  in  the  mind  of  any  people.  They  must  grow 
np  there  to  be  abiding,  and  must  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
their  nature,  their  instincts,  their  habitudes.  To  us  constitutional 
role  appears  natural  and  easy  (though  it  can  hardly  appear 
simple) ;  but  we  have  been  ntted  for  it  by  the  education  of  a 
thousand  years. 

The  career  of  Canning,  though,  perhaps,  to  the  end  his  name 
was  wormwood  among  the  body  of  the  Whigs,  had  been  most 
substantially  serviceable  to  them  by  breaking  up  the  exclusiveness 
of  parties.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  summoned  to 
fomi  a  Ministry,  he  had  no  longer  the  compact  phalanx  to  depend 
oa  which  formcnl  the  strength  of  Lord  Liverpool's  government 
Of  all  achievements  that  of  successful  statesmanship  in  a  free 
country  is  certainly  the  most  difficult.  Marlborough  could  boast 
that  he  never  besieged  a  place  he  did  not  take,  nor  fought  a 
battle  he  did  not  win.  Our  own  great  captain  can  point  to  a 
longer  and  still  more  brilliant  career  of  heroic  triumph; — but 
wha^  statesman  has  ever  achieved  success  equally  uninterrupted  ? 
The  life  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  has  been  signally 
chequered,  and  those  who  have  held  power  the  longest  have  usually 
in  the  end  experienced  the  most  grievous  defeats. 

The  instability  of  the  precedii^  Ministries  had  been  a  general 
complaint  when  the  Duke  became  Premier.  A  strong  govern- 
ment was  desired,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  form  one :  his 
great  practical  sagacity,  his  firmness  of  will,  and  splendid  repur- 
tation  throughout  the  world,  all  justified  the  anticipation.  We 
do  not  often  agree  with  Mr.  Roebuck — but  some  of  his  remarks 
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on  this  occasion  seem  creditable  to  his  judgment^  and  afford  a 
pleasing  exception  to  the  general  acidity  of  his  style  : — 

^  No  man  can  be  a  great  soldier  unless  he  powocs  great  adminS»» 
trative  talent,  and  diis  talent  is  more  likely  to  be  brought  forth  and> 
fostered  by  the  business  of  war  than  by  the  management  of  cases  at 
Nisi  Prius ;  yet  because  of  the  habit  of  speaking,  the  lawyer  is 
deemed  capable  of  governing ;  while  the  soldier,  whose  life  is  spent  in 
action  and  not  in  talk,  is  considered  unversed  in  what  are  called  the 
civil  aflkirs  of  State.  The  training  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was, 
however,  of  a  much  higher  character  than  any  which  ordinary  states* 
men,  or  soldiers,  or  lawyers  can  hope  to  enjoy.  In  India,  and  Spain, 
and  Portugal  he  led  armies  and  he  governed  nations.  To  fesd  his 
armies,  and  to  keep  the  people  for  yrbom  he  was  nominally  engaged* 
obedient  and  fiivoutable  to  his  cause,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  intoe 
action  all  those  great  qualities  of  mind  which  are  needed  for  the.  prae* 
tical  government  of  mankind.  Every  intricate  question  of  finance, 
the  various  and  perplexing  operations  of  trade,  the  effects  of  every 
institution,  commercial,  political,  of  law  and  administration — all  had  to 
be  understood,  weighed,  watched,  and  applied,  while  he  led  the  armies 
of  England,  and,  in  fact,  governed  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  vast  combinations  needed  for  his  great  campaigxis  made  him 
&miliar  with  every  operation  of  government ;  and  the  peculiar  refaf- 
tifm  in  which  he  stood  to  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their 
various  rulers  called  into  acticm  every  focndty  of  his  mind,  and*  made 
him  profoundly  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  leading  and  contgaiiiny 
men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  characters.' — ^i.  41,  42. 

Mr.  Roebnck  has  evidently  studied  Gurwood  widi  diligence, 
and  closed  the  imraluable  book  with  a  dear  and  honest  oowrktMXk 
So  have  thinking  men  of  all  parties^all  countnea — nowben  mora 
decidedly  than  in  France.  Yet  the  fact  nnnaiD»--*accoant  for  i* 
as  we  may — that  the  Duke's  ministerial,  in  singular  oontiast  to  hia 
military,  career  has  been  almost  unilbnDcily  di«istix>ns«  From  Urn 
first  his  Cabinet  had  not  a  strong  look.  Catholic  emaocipatioo, 
as  in  Canning^s  government,  was  Irft  an  open  qaestien  ;■  this  en*- 
couraged  the  audacity  of  O'ConneUand  gave  spirit  to  the  Whigs. 
In  the  Conmions  Lord  John^  carried  his  Bill  for  repeating 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta  This  success  indicated  that  tbs 
Whigs  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and,  fipom  the.  readiness 
with  which  the  Duke  tulopted  £e  measure  in  the  Lords,  experi-^ 
enced  politicians  began  to  think  that  it  was  only  a  qoestieii  of 
time  when  Emancipation  would  be  brought  forwasd.  as  a  Govern** 
ment  measure. 

It  was  every  way  unfortunate  that  throughout  the  sessioo-  of 
1828  the  Duke  in  one  House  and  Mr.  Pedi  in  the  other  opposed 
the  Catholic  clsums  as  emphaticaUy  as  they  bad  aver  doaei  Xbax 
declarations  gave  confidaftce  to  the  high  Pmtestants,  and  hMLtfaem 
to  suppose  that  no  change  was  contemplated ;  on  that  mfffo- 
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skion  iibej  spoke  and  acted.  There  is  a  pcide  la  oomdctioa 
whkk  ssTolts  from  suddun  change.  Saoeere  men  may  be'  peiv 
snaded  out  of  thenr  aentimentay  but  will  never  surreBder  them  at 
the  word  of  command.  Thouj^  su^ciona  were  abroad,  thexa 
was  noli  Ibe  slighlestianthomtj  for  the  rumour  that  the  Govern* 
ment  intended  to,  give  way  until  die  King^s  speeeh,  on.opening. 
the  session  of  1829^  announced  the  iact. 

The  mnasoDB  coaginatod  with  the.  Ikdm  i  he  bonudy  bdieved 
that,  the  time  forcsonoesaioa  bad  come.  The  principle  of  eniai>* 
cifMlion  had<  been  saaetionML  by  the  Commons  on  Sir  Francis 
Boidetl's  motion^  by  a  nn^rity  of  six;  and,  to  increase  the 
diffieuhy  of  rasialanceiy  O-Connell  bad  been  returned  for  Clare. 
We  can  fsncy  tbe  Duke,  with  hia  deaiv  staightfiorwaaKl, 
pcactical  sense,,  putting  tbe  case  that  emancipation  must  be  Gon** 
ceded ;  and  that  tiie  only  question,  was^  wnetiaer  the  measure 
should  be  earned  by  hia  Government,  or  by  a  Government,  forced 
on  the  King^  against  his  will.  The  oonv^ion  of  Mr.  Peel  to  the 
Duke's  view  is  conmionly  believed  among  people  better  informed 
difln  our  authors  to  have  been  very  suddkH:  We  hove  some 
reasona  for  doubting,  the  fact ;  but,  were  it  established  on  clear 
mAaaoe,  we  should  see  litde  difficulty  in  reeonciling  it  with  tbe 
markiwy  feat  am  of  his  disposition.  Opinion  is  usually  of  slow 
growth.  An  influence  often  imknown  to  ourselves — as  early 
associations,  or  any  accidental  cause — may  give  the  mind  a 
Uaa  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  then  it  instinctively  seizes  on  those 
cifGnBtftanoei  and  ideaa  whicb  are  best  calculated  to  confirm  its 
prqiosse.f  siop.  In  this-  respect  its  action  resembles  that  of  some 
ot  ^  teataceons  tribes,  which  sufier  the  tide  of  ocean  to  flow 
liuNMig^  their  open  dbell,  but  close  it  to  grasp  any  trivial  substance 
which  they  £b^  to  be  their  proper  food.  There  ave  men  90  con- 
stili^ed  tihat  their  sentiments,  beings  in  perfect  conformity  with 
their  temperament  and-  diaracter,  remain  unchanged  from  youth 
to- age,  and  psesent  the  same  being  through  all  ti^e  varied  stages 
of  existence.  Others  are  so  exquisitely,  susceptible,  so  open  to 
impressioni,  that  tfaeiv  whble  mental  lim  is  ccmtinual  oscillation. 
The  nepiesentativee  of  great  jnrino^ples  should  be  chosen  from  the 
former  daes  ;:  the  latter  are,  we  humbly  tbink,  out  of  their  place 
on  tbe  snmadts  ofr  public  life.  Sir  Rpbert  Peel  was  extremely 
snsocptible,  anil,,  like  meet?  persons  of  that  constitution,  he  con- 
esaled  tbe  warmth,  and  even  irritalnlity  of  bis  feelings,  under  a 
QtM:  andiieserred  ezterion  But  ^lose  who  knew  him  best  under* 
steed*  how  eanly  h»  could  be  moved,  and  observed  that  teara^ 
would  start  to  biaeyea  wfaen  his  aympathies  were  strongly  excited. 
It  is  said  that  he  would  fsint  from  the  slightest  shook  to  bis 
Domus  system,  or  from  a  trifling  degree  of  bodily  pain.  It 
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Wai  this  acute  sensibility  which  contributed  to  his  death,  t^d 
examination  of  his  injuries  could  be  made,  as  it  was  certain  that 
he  would  sink  under  the  operation.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
axiom  '  extremes  meet,'  that  genius  and  weakness  are  often  allied 
in  the  tenderness  of  &eir  physical  organization.  Opinion  in 
persons  of  this  stamp,  however  elaborately  built  up,  is  liable  to 
sudden  destruction  when  once  unsettled.  The  new  light,  or  fancied 
light,  bursts  on  the  mind  at  once,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  interval 
between  doubt  and  renunciation.  We  are  to  consider,  too,  that 
in  state  affairs  men  are  often  called  on  to  decide  between  courses 
of  action  rather  than  to  resolve  political  problems.  Necessity  is 
in  itself  a  potent  ruler  of  opinion ;  even  firm  men  soon  find  good 
reasons  for  acts  which  they  believe  to  be  inevitable ;  but  we  think 
we  may  assert  that  at  least  a  year  before  the  Duke  proposed  the 
Emancipation,  Sir  Robert  had  signified  in  private  his  conviction 
that  such  a  measure  could  not  be  much  longer  deferred.  We  by- 
no  means  desire  to  convey  that  he  at  that  time  contemplated  his- 
own  part  in  carrying  it. 

It  is  said  by  one  of  our  great  divines  that  every  act  is  attended 
by  so  long  a  train  of  consequ^ces,  as  that  no  man  can  possibly 
foresee  them  to  the  end.  This  is  especially  true  of  political  acts  ; 
and  it  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  argument  against  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  straight  path  of  truth  and  right.. 
It  must  have  seemed  even  to  the  Duke  a  strange  circumstance, 
bearing  the  character  of  retribution,  when  seventeen  years  later 
the  pupil  retorted  on  the  master  the  lesson  he  had  been  taught. 
In  1845  it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  called  his  Cabinet  together 
to  announce  a  necessity  for  repealing  the  Com  Laws.  His  Grace 
could  not  see  the  necessity  then,  and  he  perhaps  experienced 
a  feeling,  approaching  mortification,  at  finding  his  tactics  turned 
against  himself.  The  plea  availed  in  one  case  as  in  the  o&er — 
and  this  time  it  was  the  great  commander  who  had  to  mould  his 
convictions  and  rule  his  conduct  by  an  exigency  not  perceived 
till  a  junior  announced  it. 

In  theory  it  appears  quite  natural  that  a  public  man,  who  has 
always  resisted  a  particular  course  of  policy,  and  gathered  a 
party  about  him  on  that  understanding,  should  refuse  to  in- 
augurate it  even  when  he  perceives  its  necessity.  It  would  seem 
more  generous,  more  fair,  to  resign  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
his  opponents,  and  allow  them  to  carry  out  their  own  priii- 
ciples,  rather  than  to  adopt  them  and  deprive  their  real  owners 
of  the  fame,  for  good  or  ill,  of  placing  their  measures  on  the 
statute-book,  after  they  had  virtusdly  secured  their  triumph. 

The  question  is  assuredly  not  so  simple — for  it  may  be  urged 
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ttat  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  set  the  interests  of  the  crown 
and  country  above  all  other  considerations,  and  to  carry  those 
measures  most  essential  to  the  public  good  without  much  caring 
for  the  punctilios  of  party.  On  the  supposition  that  he  believes 
the  necessity  for  a  measure  to  exist,  what  must  he  do  if  he  resign  ? 
Plainly  support  the  measure  by  whomsoever  introduced.  May 
be  not  then  do  that  as  a  minister  which  he,  in  honesty  and 
honour,  must  do  as  ^  legislator  ? 

It  may  seem  to  bun  that,  while  he  is  at  accord  with  the  rival 
Party  on  one  particular  question,  he  is  opposed  to  the  general 
scbeme  of  their  policy.  The  Duke  had  good  reason  for  distrust- 
ing the  Whigs — and  George  IV.  believed  he  could  not  receive 
them  without  positive  degradation.  Was  the  Premier,  because 
be  found  one  measure  indispensable,  which  they  had  partially 
made  their  own,  to  give  them  power  to  carry  others  of  which 
be,  on  ull  possible  groimds,  disapproved  ?  Again — every  change 
•of  ministry  occasions  some  inconvenience,  and  when  changes  are 
frequent  they  weaken  the  power  of  the  State  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  disturb  that  regularity  and  order  which  the  public 
interests  require  to  be  preserved.  Still  again — ^a  Government  is 
composed  of  many  members  and  many  dependents.  It  has  great 
patronage.  A  Premier  may  himself  be  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office,  but  it  is  not  permitted  him  to 
wholly  overlook  his  friends  and  retainers.  There  is  a  bond 
between  them  of  service  and  reward,  which  serves  very  materially 
to  keep  parties  together.  Napoleon,  it  has  been  observed,  was 
well  served,  because  whoever  adhered  to  him  faithfully  was  sure 
of  remembrance.  A  political  leader,  who  lightly  resigned  office, 
would  soon  be  without  a  following. 

We  may  suppose  that  these  various  reasons  had  weight  with 
the  Duke— of  au  selfish  motives  it  would  be  insolence  to  acquit 
biTTi — and  yet  we  still  feel  satisfied  that  the  greatest  of  living  men 
committed  a  grave  error.  Bossuet  loftily  says  that  the  mind 
of  the  historian  should  be  above  the  caprices  of  events  and  of 
fortune.  To  some  extent  this  is  true.  But  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  must  be  judged  by  its  consequences.  The  common  sense 
of  mankind  recognizes  no  other  rule — and  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  it  must  be  right.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Duke's 
course  was  to  produce  a  bitter  feeling  of  exasperation  in  a  great 
part  of  the  people — to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  general  mind 
in  the  good  faith  and  declarations  of  public  men — to  directly 
encourage  agitation  by  promising  it  success  when  sufficiently  active 
— to  break  up  his  party — to  bring  his  government  to  an  unpitied 
end — and  to  throw  such  absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Whigs  as  enabled  tbem  to  revoludoiiue  the  conititation  of  the 
country.  A  course  which  had  such  results  could  not  have  been 
politic — could  scarcely  have  been  just. 

it  is  to  mistake  the  position  of  a  minister  in  a  free  country  to 
suppose  that  his  chief  duty  is  to  serve  the  Crown  in  the  sense  of 
carrymg  on  the  routine  business  of  Government.  This  could  be 
done  without  the  oostly  complexity  of  a  constitutional  system. 
To  represent  him  as  exclusively  the  servant  of  the  Sovereign  is  a 
fiction,  which,  if  acted  on,  might  well  lead  the  sagest  mind  into 
error.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  free  institutions  to  elicit  a  full  dis- 
closure of  sentiments.  Every  leading  public  man  is  the  representa- 
tive of  principles  of  policy.  He  is  not  indeed  expected  to  act  the 
part  of  a  mere  -delegate,  but  his  declarations  are  undei&tood  to 
convey  his  real  opinions,  and  according  to  their  character  he  is 
trusted  and  supported,  or  distrusted  and  opposed.  Hence  parties 
are  formed,  and  their  contests  with  each  other — whatever  evils 
may  attend  them — constitute  the  healthy  action  of  a  representatwe 
system.  The  line  which  divides  these  parties  is  usually  broad 
and  distinct — those  important  questions  which  test  dieir  relative 
strength  are  the  key*stone  to  a  whole  political  system.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  as  certainly 
with  the  Com  Laws. 

That  statesmen  should  modify  their  views  with  the  progress 
of  events,  is  natural ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  or  desired  that  they 
should  be  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  concealing  their  altered 
sentiments.  But  the  minister  who,  without  concert  or  eapla^ 
nation  with  his  followers,  suddenly  takes  up  with  his  opponents^ 
principles,  and  employs  the  power  he  received  on  the  faith  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  to  carry  by  a  coup  ihtat  the 
measures  which  he  had  professed  the  firmest  resolution  to  resist^ 
does  unquestionably  take  the  most  efiTectoal  means  of  wholly 
breaking  up  his  party  and  rendering  it  powerless.  And  thu^ 
is  so  great  an  evil — so  momentous  in  its  results  as  effecting  a 
total  change  in  the  condition  of  parties  in  the  State— so  deplorable 
as  not  only  leading  to  distrust  of  the  most  solemn  declarations 
and  assurances  of  public  characters,  but  exciting  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Constitution  itself<«~that  no  considerations  of  attendant 
good  oan,  in  our  opinion,  make  amends  for  it. 

It  is  mere  sophistry  to  allege  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  dixecter 
course.  That  party  which  has  long  advocated  a  particular  course 
of  policy  is  certainly  the  best  calculated  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Its 
natural  authors  can  afford  to  be  moderate,  and  eva:!  magnanimous, 
in  success.  They  can  make  concessions,  to  meet  the  fears  or 
protect  the  interests  of  opponents,  which  cannot  be  afforded  by 
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ministen  who  take  up  with  their  poKcy  on  compulsion — and  who, 
acHag  in  the  face  of  an  unbroken  party,  must  in  prudence  avoid 
giving  it  Boaj  new  ground  of  exasperation.  Had  the  Whigs,  as  a 
govemmrat,  carried  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Com  Law  Repeal, 
it  is  prohable  that  -we  should  ha;ve  had  stronger  provisions  against 
Romanist  Aggression  in  the  one  case,  and  against  undue  depression 
of  the  Agricultural  Interest  in  the  other,  than  we  actually  obtained ; 
and,  at  all  events,  neither  the  Protestant  party  nor  the  Country 
party  «mdd  have  been  rendered  so  poweiiess  as  both  in  turn  were 
hj  the  desertion  of  the  force  on  which  they  had  most  implicitly 
rdied. 

We  reccnnmend  those  who  have  an  absolute  faith  in  party 
tactics,  and  who  believe  that  an  Opposition  can  be  routed  by 
stealing  its  principles,  to  mark  what  has  been  the  actual  result 
of  th^  ingenious  system — how  surely  it  has  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  When  the  principles  of  a  party  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just  and  salutary,  and  have  been  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  that  party  acquires  such  distinction  and  credit  in 
the  country  as  to  ensure  its  accession  to  ofBce  at  no  distant 
date.  Measures  and  man — whatever  may  be  said  to  the  coo- 
tacary — ane  ins^arably  onitad  in  the  public  -mind ;  nor  will  aaiy 
spacious  reasoning  ever  lead  to  the  coodusion^^at  me  party  in 
the  State  should  enjoy  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office, 
while  Ae  o&er  should  be  oonftent  with  the  empty  triumph  of 
didating  principles  of  ipolioy.  This  aepacation  of  pudding  from 
pcaiae  can  never  suit  John  Suit 8  ideas — £ur  play  is  his  jewel. 

The  miinstry,  afker  ;the  sneceas  of  its  Catholic  Bill,  fell  int» 
mdveraal  disei»<£t.  The  ^liigs,  who  had  ccndially  supported  it 
^eaxmg  the  struggle,  and  who,  tired  of  barren  palriotisra,  would 
gladly  have  listened  to  any  overtnees  from  die  Duke  lor  their 
aoeesskn,  became  fiunous^wben  they  found  they  were  to  be  neg- 
^eted.  The  schoolboy  lesson,  '  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,^ 
sever  received  a  better  iUustralosn  than  in  their  applause  of  the 
Ouke  ^hile  he  was  forwarding  their  enik  and  breaking  up 
his  own  party.  A  ^vnmment  is  nsnally  in  a  Calse  positicm 
which  receives  the  cheers  of  the  opposition  benches.  We  have 
laamed  to  consider  such  plaadiAs  as  alxnit  the  mihappiest  of 
omens. 

The  J>ake  might  haire  met  the  enmity  of  the  Whigs,  but  there 
4ns  BO  CQBtondiBg  against  the  division  in  his  own  rsmks.  Many 
of  the  mast  hi^-^priacij^ed  ^f  the  Tory  party,  indignant  at  the 
jBsnmnrre  by  which  they^had  been  defeated,  and  at  the  outrage 
ofttad  to  tfae  reUgiaas  ieeling  of  the  country,  expressed  them- 
selves fawuraUe  io  a-jreferm  in  the  representatian  of  the  people, 
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and  their  declarations,  acting  on  the  sentiment  out-of-doors,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  people  had  been  contemptuously  overlooked, 
had,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  considerable  influence  in  fixing 
the  public  mind  on  that  subject 

The  ministry  endeavoured  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost 
by  the  usefulness  of  their  administration.  Improvements  were 
introduced  in  the  law ;  retrenchment  was  carried  out  with  an  un- 
sparing hand;  taxes  were  repealed  to  a  large  amount.  All 
would  not  do.  The  country  could  not  be  coaxed  into  approvaL 
The  strong  ministry  of  the  Duke  became  perhaps  the  weakest 
and  the  most  unpopular  known  under  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
The  elections  on  the  death  of  George  IV.  brought  out  this  fact  in 
a  striking  manner  : — 

*  Two  brothers  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  thrown 
out.  Mr.  Hume  came  in  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  While  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  causing  the  return  of  members  hostile  to  the  ministry, 
their  faithful  friend,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  could  not  carry  the  county 
of  Cambridge ;  and  Lord  Ebrington  was  returned  for  Devonshire.  ]No 
cabinet  minister  obtained  a  seat  by  anything  like  open  and  popular 
election.  Of  the  eighty-two  county  members  only  twenty-eight  were 
avowedly  on  the  ministerial  side,  while  forty-seven  were  avowedly  on 
the  other  side.  Of  the  twenty-eight  members  representing  the  greateit 
cities  three  were  ministerialists,  and  twenty-four  liberals.' — Martineau^ 
ii.  6. 

The  ^  glorious  days  of  July'  came  at  the  right  moment  to  swell 
the  tide.  Harry  Brougham^  decorated  with  his  tri-oolor  watch- 
ribbon,  was  triumphantly  returned  for  Yorkshire ;  and  from  the 
general  character  of  the  elections  it  appeared  plain  that  the  ohi- 
cession  of  the  Catholic  claims — so  far  from  keeping  out  the 
Whigs — as  the  ministerial  movers  anticipated — ^was  to  have  the 
direct  eflfect  of  bringing  them  in. 

Liberal  writers  are  accustomed  to  assert  that  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  declaration  against  Reform  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  parliament  which  annihilated  his  Cabinet.  ^The  Prime 
Minister,'  says  Miss  Martineau,  ^  settled  everything— the  fate  of 
his  government  and  the  course  of  public  affairs  for  years  to  come 
— ^by  a  few  sentences  in  the  opening  debate.'  (ii,  16.)  Mr. 
Soebuck  follows  in  the  same  strain : — ^  The  anger  of  the  people 
out-of-doors,  roused  by  the  Duke's  impolitic  avowal,  forced  the 
Whigs  onward ;  and  the  Duke  retired,  not  before  the  parliamentaiy 
forces  of  the  Whig  opposition,  but  in  deference  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  that  public  opinion  which  he  had  most  unwisely 
roused  and  offended.'  (i.  371.)  Parliament  met  in  Novem^ 
ber.  Before  it  was  a  fortnight  old  ministers  were  defeated 
in  the  Commons — only,  it  is  true,  by  a  majority  of  29  in  a 
house  of  437 — ^but  that  majority  included  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential 
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flaential  Tories.  This  vote  dissolved  the  Tory  government. 
Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Bill ;  and  for  so  long  it  bad  been  in  the  humiliating  position  of 
existing  by  the  sufferance  of  its  various  enemies— old  and  new. 
To  other  sources  of  mortification  was  added  that  of  seeing  agita^ 
tion  more  rampant  in  Ireland  than  ever.  O^Connell,  coarsely 
exulting  in  his  success,  declared  for  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
defied  the  Duke.  His  Grace's  Irish  Secretary,  Sir  H.  Hardinge, 
was  *  a  paltry,  contemptible  little  English  soldier  — *  and  at  this 
time,'  writes  Miss  Martineau,  '  we  find  first  recorded  that  ex- 
pression of  O'Connell's,  which  he  used  with  the  utmost  freedom 
of  application  for  the  rest  of  his  life — the  administration  was 
**  base,  bloody,  and  brutal."  '  (ii.  8.)  This  was  the  grateful 
recognition  by  the  Romish  faction  of  the  great  boon  which  was 
to  pacify  Ireland  and  disarm  her  agitators. 

For  sixty  years — save  a  few  short  intervals — the  Whigs  had 
been  condenmed  to  battle  in  opposition^  without  even  popular 
sympathy  to  console  them.  Parties  have  had  a  long  reign  with 
us.  For  nearly  sixty  years  previous,  the  Tories  had  suffered  a 
still  more  complete  and  harsh  exclusion.  With  the  epoch  of 
1830  the  turn  of  the  Whigs  came  round  again.  The  accession  of 
George  I.  secured  their  rule  by  a  new  dynasty ;  and  through  the 
Reform  Bill  they  sought  to  perpetuate  it  by  a  new  representative 
system. 

The  long  experience  and  opposition  tactics  of  the  Whigs  were 
now  recalled  and  pondered.  Though  it  was  evident  that  the 
ministry  was  broken  up  by  the  Emancipation  Bill — though  the 
elections  had  rendered  it  certain  that  a  change  was  imminent — 
yet  there  was  little  expectation  of  a  pure  Whig  government  being 
formed.  We  can  perfectly  recollect  that  many  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  Grey,  and  Hobhouse,  and  Brougham  shook  their 
h^uls  at  the  idea  of  the  Empire  being  intrusted  to  them.  They 
were  r^;arded  as  very  useful  in  their  old  line ;  excellent  guards 
to  blow  the  horn,  and  watch  over  the  mail-bags  with  loaded 
Uunderbuss— but  hardly  staid  or  skilful  enough  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  reins  on  the  box.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  shared  in 
this  feeling  themselves ;  for  the  great  hitch  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet  arose  from  an  apprehension  that  it  could 
not  last. 

Not  the  least  carious  portion  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  work  relates  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  satisfying  Mr.  Brougham's  expecta- 
tions.  Though  intimately  allied  with  Earl  Grey  for  years  past, 
he  distrusted  the  aristocratic  exclnsiveness  of  his  party,  and  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  suspicion  that  he  should  not  be  treated  with 
that  deference  by  the  new  government  to  which  his  abilities  and 
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his  place  in  popular  eatimation  entitled  him.  To  be  frazdc,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to.  satisfy  him.  He  desired  h^  judicial  station  for 
life,  and  to  retain  at  the  same  time  his  full  influence  in^the  Legis- 
lature. To  be  Master  >of  die  HoUs,  member  for  Yorkshire^  and 
jperhaps  leader  of  the  Commons,  .would  suit  his  convenience,  gratify 
iiis  ambition,  and  afford  scope  for  his  activity.  On  the  afternoon 
^the  16th  November,  Lord  Grey  had  his  first  interview  .with  the 
Kix^.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  JBrougham  was  ofiG^edthe  post  of 
Attomey-Geneml — and  .peremptorily  refused  it.  That'same^ven- 
ing  he  entered  the  House  vof  Commons,  and  showed  4hat  he  '  was 
not  in  a  mood  which  made  neglect  of  him  and  his  pr^^mons 
either  safe  or  politic.'  (i.  434.)  His  motion  for  Reform  stood 
ibr  that  evening ;  and  in  reply  to  Lord  Altborp,  who  urged  him 
to  postpone  it,  he  said  that  he  would  do  so  .against  his  own 
opinion,  and  only  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  house.  ^  And 
further,  as  no  change  that  can  take  place  in  the  administration 
can  by  any  ^possibility  affect  me,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in 
putting  off  the  motion  I  will  put  it  off  till  the  26th  of  this  months 
and  no  longer.'  (L  435.)  He  regarded  the  offer  made  him  as  an 
insult ;  and,  .aocording  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  '  must  have  felt  what  all 
the  world  believed,  that  the  wish  of  the  Whig  leaders  was,  if 

rssible,  to  form  an  administration  without  him.'  (i.  434.) — 
might  occur  to  cool  bystanders — {U  such  there  -were) — that  an 
office  which  since  the  Revolution  had  been  filled  by  Somera^ 
and  Yorke,  and  Murray,  and  Thurlow,  and  Scott  was  not  alto- 
gether so  inadequate  to  lus  pretensions  as  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider it. 

The  confusion  of  contemporary  history  is  apparent  in  the  vaiiona 
versions  .given  by  Mr.  Roebuck  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  sa 
much  desired  by  Mr.  Brougham.  Lord  Grey  .was  weU-informed 
of  his  learned  friend's  wishes.  According  to  .one  statement,  the 
King  peremptorily  negatived  the  appointment  when  submitted 
to  hun  by  Lord  Grey ;  and,  according  to  another,  his  Lonfehijp 
never  mentioned  the  appointment  to  the  King  at  all  (i.  472.) 
One  account  asserts  that  the  Duke  of  Wdli^gton,  on  taking 
leave  of  the  King,  .warned  his  Majesty  ^  not  to  consent  to  Mr, 
Brougham  being  made  Master  of  ^e  HoUs,  because  at  that  time 
he  deemed  Mr.  Brougham  the  most  dangerous  person  in  Pai^ 
liament;  and  thought  that  his  powers  £ar  mischief  would  be 
indefinitely  increased,  if  he  were  made  entirely  independent,  aa 
he  would  Lave  been  if  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  allowed  to  hold^ 
as  he  then  would,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons '  (i.  471)1 
Another  asserts  that  ^the  Whigs  ^were  nasoked.thatJie^shQuld  not 
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bMie  that«ffioe,'  and  fStM,  if  ike  King  were  prompted  on  the  oo- 
eacion,  the  prompting  was  by  the  \^igSy  not  by  tbe  Duke  of 
Wf^XmgUm.  (i.  473,  4.) 
ItkMioarpait  to  feeinicife  these  oonlrodktio^  Mr.Hoebaok 

^  It  has  been  said  that  the  notion  of  Mr.  Brougham's  being  Master 
sf  tb«  Bolk<B0fer  entered  the  heed  of  anybody  except  that  of  Mr. 
Jtooogham,  and  tibat  either  Lerd  Qrey  mwtx  gave  ihe  reason  supposed 
to  haxce  haen  assigned  to  Mr.  Buougham  by  Um,  or  that,  if  he  did  so, 
it  was  a  devioe  to^aso^pe  from.a  difficulty.' — ^i*  472. 

The  pnncdjrfe  of  nniting  judicial  office  with  parliameDtary  influ- 
«iee  aiid  'paarty  objects  im  wo  uniyersaUy  condemBed,  that  we  can 
my  well  understand  how  Telnctant  the  new  premier  must  have 
heoa  to  sanction  it,  and  with  what  good  reason  the  King  might 
have.  peMsnptorily  refosed  it  -without  being  prompted  either  by 
(the  Duke  or  Lofd  Gvey.  Mr.  Roebuck  ooimives  that  his  friend 
was  injuriously  taseatcd,  and  thinks  that  ^  a  wary  man  would  have 
hesitated,  nnder  cudii  cireumstancea,  to  pwt'himself  into  the  power 

these  who  eonkl  thus  aet foot  Lord  Brougham  himself,  we 
jHiagine,  wvmldnow,  on  a<oalm  retrospect,  confess  it  to  have  been 
a  fertunale  cirtmflMtaiioe  ^hat  Mr.  Brougham's  wishes  virere  not 
grat^ad. 

From  the  14th  to  iiie  18th  of  November  he  received  no 
farther  cosnmunication  from  Lord  €h:ey.  On  the  latter  ^xj 
the  fimt  council  of  the  new  cabinet  was  held,  and  Lord  Grey 
anaouBced  that  be  had  die  Kmg's  sanction  for  offering  ^e  Great 
JSeal  to  Mr.  Brougham.    The  Cabinet  nmanimously  concurred; 

Mr.  Biwag^iam  ^lefined  the  Seal — ^giving  as  his  reason  the 
frtal  tawertaimti/  of  the  ceatimumee  <3f  Hte  ndnuiryy  and  the  greart 
aacrtfoe,.therefose,whidi  acceptance  would  entail  on  him.^  How- 
ever, after  an  interview  with  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Sefton,  in 
mhiA  they  appealed  to  his  patriotkm,  aiKi  stated  that,  without 
his  aeceptasiGe,  Lord  Gbey  must  resign  his  mission,  he  withdrew 
his  refusal.  ^That  the  man  who  had  won  the  battle  was  to 
•he  passed  over  in  the  division  of  tbe  spoil,'  sajps  Mr.  Roebuck, 
<  does  indeed  jeem  strange,  aod  plainly  proves  that  some  power- 
iai  influence  was  at  moA  against  him.' — (i.  475.)  That  he 
won  the  battle  may  be  questioned ;  that  he  was  passed  over  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil  aeems  a  strange  assertion— nnore  especially 
when  the  retiring  pennon  of  Chancellor  was  soon  after  raised 
from  4000/.  to  6000/.  a^ear — ^we  mppose,  in  consequence  of  ^ 
'great  mcertaanty '  of  tfcie  ministry's  duration. 

How  to  secure  their  permanence  became  now  ^e  ^fiivt  object 
of  anxiety.    There  is  a  noble  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  Hector, 
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reaching  the  Grecian  ships,  fin^^  all  the  toil  of  years  repaid 
by  that  hour  of  victory,  and  calls  for  fire'  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.  Lord  Grey  must  have  experienced  a 
similar  feeling  of  exultation  when  the  power  of  government  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  But  thoughts  of  vengeance  mingled  with  his 
glow  of  triumph.  The  foe  was  routed,  not  annihilated  ;  he  cried 
with  the  Trojan  hero,  *  bring  fire,'  that  the  stru^le  might  be 
final  and  the  victory  assured.  He  determined  on  Reform.  Four 
members  of  the  Government,  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Duncannon, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  were  formed  into  a 
committee,  ^  to  prepare  the  outline  of  a  measure  lai^  ^ougb 
to  satisfy  at  once  the  public  opinion  and  to  prevent  any  further 
change* — {Roebuck^  ii.  29.)  Their  deliberations  resulted  in  the 
celebrated  Bill. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  in  1852  that  this  measure  was  dictated 
purely  by  party  considerations.  Lord  John  Russell  had,  only  in 
the  previous  session,  fully  stated  his  views  on  Reform:  ^Regarding 
our  representative  system  as  an  aggregate,  he  was  opposed  to  any 
material  change  in  it' — He  would  take  one  member  from  each  of 
sixty  small  boroughs  and  give  them  to  large  towns  and  counties^ 
and  would  compensate  the  boroughs  for  the  loss  of  their  members 
by  a  fixed  sum  to  be  granted  by  Parliament. — This  was  the 
furthest  limit  of  what  he  considered  to  be  safe  Reform.  It 
was  the  ludicrous  contrast  between  his  plan  of  1830  and  his 
Bill  of  1831,  that  drew  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  house  when 
he  complacently  announced  its  provisions.  Lord  Grey,  who 
of  all  members  of  the  Government  had  been  on  that  question 
the  most  consistent  in  ^s  views,  candidly  acknowledged  that 
his  first  disposition  was  to  limit  the  Reform  within  a  much 
narrower  compass  than  he  afterwards  found  would  satisfy  his 
supporters  ;  while  the  Lord  Chancellor,  according  to  the  *  report,* 
which  Mr.  Roebuck  chronicles,  ^  was  among  the  most  timid,  and 
was  the  least  inclined  to  spontaneously  grant  those  changes  which 
the  people  so  ardently  dcMred.'— (ii.  26.) 

According  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  King  William  wished  the  whole 
subject  to  be  postponed  until  the  next  Session ;  and  certainly  this 
would  have  been  no  unnatural  desire  when  we  consider,  wiUi  the 
recentness  of  his  own  accession,  the  revolutionary  excitement  of 
the  Continent,  and  its  reflection  on  the  English  mind.  But  to  Mr. 
Roebuck  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  Monarch's  insincerity. 
While,  however,  announcing  his  opinions  ex  cathedr^,  he  is 
candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the  materials  for  a  true  judg- 
ment are  not  yet  before  the  public : — 

^  The  secret  history  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  the 
ministers  of  that  day,  and  in  their  correspondence  with  the  Eing, 

through 
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through  Sir  Herbert  Taylor ;  the  time  may  come  when  these  letters 
may  see  the  light ;  now,  however,  we  can  only  obtain  some  furtive 
glimpses  of  the  fiicts  as  they  occurred.' — ^ii.  27. 

If  the  King  were  really  so  much  opposed  to  all  reform  as  Mr.  Roe- 
buck represents — and  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  it  would  certainly 
be  no  impeachment  of  his  good  sense — how  came  he  to  sanction  the 
Bill  before  it  was  introduced  into  Parliament — when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  Lord  Grey,  and  discussed  with  him  from  point  to 
point?  It  was  not  until  a  later  day  that  conviction  of  its  danger 
was  forced  on  the  King's  mind  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  aiid 
frightful  outrages  it  excited.  But  then  regret  was  vain — it  was 
too  late  to  retract  The  first  Parliament  of  William  IV.  was 
only  five  months  old  when  the  Bill  was  laid  before  it  The 
Government  perfectly  well  knew  that  in  that  Parliament  it  could 
not  pass;  while  preparing  their  measure  they  anticipated  the 
necessity  of  a  dissolution.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  Crown  of  making  an  appeal  to  the 
comitry  as  emergencies  arise — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
dissolve  a  Parliament  recently  and  fairly  elected,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  majority  on  a  particular  measure  in  a  time 
of  great  party  excitement,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  immediately  tends  to  degrade  representation 
into  mere  delegation.  So  it  proved  in  this  memorable  instance. 
When  the  new  elections  took  place,  a  majority  of  the  members 
were  returned  under  formal  and  servile  pledges  to  support  the  Bill. 

Among  the  changes  it  has  made  in  the  Constitution  not  the 
least  dangerous  are  those  which  are  supplied  by  its  precedents. 
A  ministry  seeks  a  dissolution  only  for  its  own  purposes ;  and  it 
will  heresdter  be  impossible  to  resist  its  demands  when  it  has 
raised  a  great  excitement  on  account  of  a  particular  measure, 
however  perilous  the  Legislature  and  the  Sovereign  may  deem 
it.  Nor  will  the  Lords  be  able  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to 
democratic  agitation.  To  the  voice  of  the  people,  clearly  pro- 
nounced, whatever  arts  may  have  be^  used  to  delude  and  inflame 
it,  yield  they  must 

With  a  decisive  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Conmions  there 
was  yet,  in  those  days,  a  great  difficulty  in  view :  it  was  known 
that  the  bill  would  be  lost  in  the  Lords.  How  was  this  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  ?  Two  projects  were  broached — to  swamp  the 
Peers  by  a  large  creation,  or  to  intimidate  them  by  urging 
the  people  to  the  very  brink  of  revolution.  Lord  Grey  was 
jealous  of  his  Order,  and  his  Government  decided  on  the  latter 
course. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  Lord  Grey  addressed  the  Peers  in 
the  language  of  menace ;  warning  them  against  provoking  civil 

war. 
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war,  andinsolend;  teUing  the  Bakofm  ^  to  piittfa«ic  house  ia  oider/ 
The  nob  uzidrnteed  tlv  ha^iHigty  and — as  Miss  MaxtineMi  re^ 
ports — ^  for  maay  mcRitiis — till  some  time  afiter  the  Referm-  Bill 
betTte  Ae  law  of  the  land — it  was  not  safe  for.  aaj  Bishi^  to 
sqppear  in  public  in  any  article  of  sacerdotal  dress.  Insults  followed 
if  hat  or  apron  showed  themselves  in  the  streets*'  (iL  44.),  The- 
Birmingham  Political  Union  met  to  the  number^  it  was  sud,^o£ 
150,000  men*  A  resolution  was  passed  to  pa^  no  taxes,  sfaonld 
the  Bill' be  thrown  out ;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  replying  in  set. 
phrase  of  gratitude  and  compliment  to-  the  meeting,  wrote  it  wasi 
^  impossible  that  the  whisper  of  a  faction  could  prevail  against 
the  voice  of  a  nation.'  (JRoeh.  ii  When  the  bill  was  lost 

by  a  majority  of  fortj-one,  ^  the  only  means  left  to  the  Reformers 
was  terror.'  {Rid.  230.)  This  agency  had  been  at  work  for 
some  time  past.  At  the  elections  serious  riots*  had  occurred^ 
Then  it  was — to  our  lasting  disgraee— that  Apsle^  House  had  to, 
be  defended  by  ball-proof  shutters.  After  the  Edinburgh  eleo* 
tion — Lord  Advocate  Jeffi-ey  being  the  Reform  candidate  and 
defeated — the  Lord  Provost  was  attacked  on  the  North  Brid^e^, 
and  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  military.  {Mart.  iL  41.)  These 
outrages  increased  after  the  vote  of  the  Lords.  ^  At  Derby  the 
gaol  was  carried  by  the  mob,  the  prisoners  rdeased,  and  several 
lives  lost  after  the  arrival  of  the  military.  At  Nottingham  the 
castle  was  burnt,  avowedly  because  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.'  (75,  46w)  The  riots  at  Bristol  were  more 
serious : — 

^  The  mob  deokred  i^enly  what  ihef'  were  goiiig  ta  clo,.aiid  thtjr 
went  to  work  unchecked — armed  with  stupes  ai^  bludgeons  firon  the 
(][uays,  and  with  iron  palisades  from  the  Mansion-housei-^  break  opM 
and  bum  the  bridewell,  the  gaol,  the  Bishop's  Palace-*[Lord  Grey's 
text  was  remembered] — the  Uustom-house,  and  Queen-square.  They 
gave  half  an  hour's  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  house  in  the 
square,  which  they  then  set  fire  to  in  regular  succession,  till  two  sides, 
eaeh  measuring  560'  feet,  lay  in  smoking  ruins.  The  bodies  of  the 
drankea  [Reformers]  were  seen  roasting  in  the  fire.' — Mttrimeau^  ii.  48; 

From  the  bosom  of  the  Political  Unions  sprang^  Charti^n, 
which  now  openly  reared  its  front,  ^  declaring  all  distinction  o£ 
ranks  to  be  unnatural  and  vicious,  and  inviting  the  wodung. 
men  throughout  the  country  to  come  up  to  their  grand  meeting 
at  White  Conduit- house,  on  the  7th  of  November.'  (iS.  it  51.) 
The  Whig  ministers  looked  on  with  complacency.  The  Duke 
oi  Wellington  communicated  his  thoughts  to  his  Migyeety  <xi  the 
necessity  of  suppressing  the  Political  Unions.  Our  readers  may ' 
like  to  see  Mr.  Roebuck's  account  of  the  King^s  conduct  at  this 
crisis : — 

*  Every 
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^  Bantrj  one  vsadmimid  tbtit^  tfa&  greatrWh%  grirtoonwy  hadi 
set  their  fortiMM  wBtoaBty  and  that  Utej  wore: deter minaci  to  ftanik  the 
hizftrd  of  the  die^.  Na  wmder  ihctt  tk»  Kmg.  ahmdd  m  auch  a  staU 
of  things  be  alarmed  and  indignant  He  daily,  awf  houily^  called 
upon  his  mini&tara  to  check  this  dangerous  outbreak  of  the  popular 
iodignation,  to  apply  palliatives,  and  not  stimulants^  to  the  already, 
too  excited  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  he  composed  an  elaborate  paper 
tgxw  the  dcmgers  resuUing  to  the  kingdom  from  the  existence  of 
peUHeal  unions,  and  desired  that  hfe  law  offKers  should  advise  him 
aa  to  the  means  afibrded-  by  the  present  law  !br  the  suppression  of  these 
anoeiatieney  and  what  oould  be  done,  if  the  la^,  ae  il  stood,  was  noi 
sufficient.  We  shaUtquiekly  jm  hi*  Majesijf^  hmd  food-ocmaefor 
alarm:— Soebucky  iw  219,  220. 

WbAi  evidbnoe  ia  tbeore  here  o£  ^  eontmptiUe  oapacity '  or  of 
^finiafaed  diMttmUttig^?''  Is  it  imCt  adbaitted  tb«t  the  King'e  d»» 
tnst  of  his  ministm  wm»  weU  fbunded  ?  Must  he  be  accused 
of  insincerity  on  tile  Reform  question  because  be  could  not  agree 
with  Lord  John  Russell  in  applauding  the  refusal  of  the  political 
oDiADfr  to  pagr  tasaa?  ^  Tfie  Rspt^U^  vadieaby  Mr«  Roebuck 
eoBtiaoes^  *  were  ready  to  ad«pi  maoMim  cHreetfy  Uedmg  to  civil 
Mr:' — mtmtkt King  to  mmain  qiuesceot  until  tboae  meaaurea 
«s«id  be  matufod  ?  Hi»  M lAiatry.  yielded  to  hisiremooatranoes  so 
l»  a»  to  isBHe  a  proclamation  agamst  PoUtioal.  UnioMs — but  theiii 
kaders — haring  some  close  oonnexion  with  the  Home  OffiQ»~ 
lathed  at  the  prohibition^  and  oontinued  their  agitaticm  more 
actL¥ely  than  evec  ^The  National  Union  immediately  put  out 
ks  assertion  that  the-  proelamation  dad  not  api^y  to  it,  nor  to 
the  great  majooty  of  Uniona  then  ia  existence*'  (ikfarlttMaM, 


Parliament  met  againion*  tha'6tli  of  Deoember,  In  Ae.last 
peiBgrap^  of  bis  speech^  the  King  said : — 

^  I  know  r  shall' not  appeal  in  rain  to  ray  fidthfbl  subjects  to  second 
my  determined  resolution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings  by  whidt 
the  peace  and  security  of  my  dominions  may  be  endangered.' 

Mr.  Roebuck  asserts  tbat  this  sentence  was  suggested  by  tbo 
Eling  himself), who  dreaded  tbe  combinaticms  of  tfa^  paople  which 
could  alone  carry  the  Reform  Bill  (ii.  232).  Are  we  to  suppose 
irom  this  that  the  King  was  wrong  in  his  determination  to  main- 
tain the  ascendancy  of  law  and  order,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
abdicated  in  favour  of  the  political  unions  ?  The  author  con- 
tradicts himself  when  he  speaks  of  the  hatred  of  the  King  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  a  few  pages  preyiously  (222)  we  read  that  ^  the 
King  and  his  inunediateand  intimate  advisers  were  alike  terrified 
by  the  violense  and  fierce  language  of  the  press  and  the  people, 
and  ready  to  adopt  any  feasible  means  by  which  the  Bill  might 
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be  passed  into  a  law/  Mr.  Roebuck  often  writes  at  random 
when  a  malignant  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  conduct  He 
does  not  seem  to  consider  whether  his  version  will  bear  even  a 
gloss  of  probability. 

The  iBill  was  introduced  into  the  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell  for  the  third  time.  In  the  Upper  House  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  nine,  but  on  the  first  division  in  com- 
mittee ministers  were  defeated  by  thirty-five.  The  question  now 
was,  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  should  be  created  to 
give  the  Government  a  majority.    The  point  had  been  debated 


Mr.  Roebuck's  statements  are  to  be  depended  on. 

^  The  ministry  looked  almost  entirely  to  the  Chancellor  for  advice 
and  support  Lord  Grey  saw  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  trembled  before  them.  He  was  kept  at  his  post  and  his 
courage  was  sustained  by  the  more  active  and  resolute  mind  of  bis 
colleague/ — ii.  225* 

According  to  our  historian^s  detail  of  facts,  a  large  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  at  first  declared  against  a  creation ;  but '  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1832,  the  majority  reluctantly,  and  at  first  only 
partially,  gave  up  their  own  opinions  in  favour  of  those  of  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Durham'  (ii.  226^.  The  King,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  determination  to  have  the  Bill  carried,  was  asked 
to  create  ten  peers ;  but  his.  Majesty  ^  preferred,  he  said,  doing 
what  was  necessary  at  onde  to  proceeding  by  driblets,  and 
offered  to  create  twenty-one  new  peers,  which  he  somewhat 
hastily  assumed  that  Lord  Grey  could  warrant  was  sufficient  to 
carry  the  Bill.'  The  subject  was  postponed  until  it  was  seen 
what  the  decision  of  the  Lords  would  be.  The  ministerial 
defeat  on  a  mere  matter  of  detail  in  committee  did  not  seem 
to  the  King  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  creation 
of  Jifty  or  sixty  peers — and  he  received  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministers. 

On  the  devotion  of  the  Duke  the  King  knew  he  could  depend. 
He  was  summoned  to  the  royal  councils — but  the  situation  was 
hopeless.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stood  prudently  aloof.  The  Commons, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  were  pledged  to  the  Bill.  A  dis- 
solution at  that  time  would  have  been  madness — and  how  could  the 
Government  be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  House  of  Com- 
mons and  an  exasperated  people  ?  The  Duke  could  answer  for 
the  peace  of  the  country,  but  for  no  more.  He  was  again  check- 
mated ;  his  loyalty  had  no  other  effect  than  to  give  circulation  to 
a  host  of  calumnious  stories  representing  him  as  eager  for  an  occa- 
sion of  letting  loose  his  red-coats  upon  the  people.  Miss  Martineau 
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duly  parades  the  old  Radical  tales  of  the  Scotch  Greys  being 
employed  through  the  Sunday  *  rough-sharpening  their  swords,  to 
make  them  inflict  a  ragged  wound '  {Mart.,  ii.  65).  That  some 
preparations  against  an  outbreak  were  necessary  was  shown  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  ^  now  200,000  strong, 
which  was  to  encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath,  or  perhaps  Penenden 
Heath,  in  order  to  incorporate  with  it  bodies  coming  from  the 
south'  {Mart. J  ii.  63).  The  detail  is  worthy  of  a  housekeeper's 
tea-table. 

This  agitation  was  the  more  criminal  as  it  was  wholly  un- 
necessary. Throughout  these  books  it  is  assumed  that  the  Bill 
was  carried  by  intimidation ;  that  it  was  forced  upon  the  King 
and  the  Lords  by  ^  popular  influence and  that  without  the 
Unions  and  their  gatherings  it  must  have  been  lost.  The  assump- 
tion is  wholly  groundless  ;  we  contest  it  from  first  to  last ;  and 
we  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment  here,  because  it  has  often  been 
extolled  as  a  politic  movement,  and  because  some  leading  public 
men  were  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  it— or  why  the  hint  to  Sir  W, 
Napier  about  taking  the  command  of  the  Unionists  ? 

With  a  hostile  House  of  Commons  no  Government  can  be 
carried  on  ;  the  body  can  no  more  live  when  the  heart  has  ceased 
to  beat,  than  the  State  can  fulfil  its  functions  when  the  Com- 
mons refuse  their  co-operation.  It  was  not  the  mob-meetings 
nor  the  threatoiing  language  used  at  them,  nor  the  silly  pla- 
carding '  run  for  gold '  which  checked  the  Duke.  They  must 
know  Uttle  of  his  character  who  think  so ;  it  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  Commons  were  irreconcilably  opposed  to  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  hope  for  a  favourable  change  by  a  Dissolution. 
This  was  a  constitutional  obstacle  not  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
Duke  bowed  to  it,  and  retired. 

The  agitation  was  indeed  so  far  firom  forwarding  the  Bill  that 
it  had  a  directly  contrary  efiect  It  was  the  frenzy  excited  by  the* 
Bill,  and  the  boasting  insolence  of  vulgar  demagogues — the 
threats  of  violence,  and  the  revolutionary  organization — which 
embittered  the  objections  of  the  steady  Tories,  and  at  last  arrayad 
against  it  that  body  of  moderate  opink>n  which,  commonly  silent 
in  this  country,  has  always  great  weight  when  circumstances  force 
it  to  declare  itself.  The  King  came  to  regard  it  with  dislike  and 
fear  when  he  saw  the  dark  influences  embattled  on  its  side, 
and  even  the  majority  in  the  Commons  declined  as  the  violence 
out  of  doors  went  on  increasing.  The  Reform  majority  on  Lord 
Ebrington's  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown  sank  to  80,  and 
the  party,  by  Mr.  Roebuck's  own  admission,  was  kept  together 
only  by  indefatigable  exertion. 

Had  the  Birmingham  Union  made  their  threatened  movement^ 

VOL.  xci.  NO.  CLXXXi,  o  there 
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there  would  from  that  instant  have  heen  an  end  to  Reform.  The 
action  of  '  physical  force,'  on  which  some  of  the  Whig  leaders 
were  so  senseless  as  to  rely,  would  of  necessity  have  suspended 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  and  thrown  for  the  time  all 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  In  the  march  of  an 
immense  multitude  to  London,  collision  at  some  point  with  the 
authorities  charged  to  preserve  the  peace  must  occur ;  and  what 
can  it  he  supposed  that  a  mass  of  undisciplined  artizans,  however 
vast,  could  have  effected  against  the  army  united  under  its  illus- 
trious chief?  The  miserable  timidity  which  has  twice  betrayed  the 
throne  in  France  would  not  have  paralyzed  here  the  soldier's  arm. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Manchester  multitude  by  three  troops  of 
hussars  would  have  been  a  lesson  not  lost  on  either  party.  Had 
the  Duke  been  driven  to  draw  the  sword,  his  sense  of  duty  would 
have  forced  him  to  keep  it  unsheathed  until  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored. Order  is  not  only  the  first  condition  of  govenmiOTt,  but 
the  foundation  on  which  all  law  and  all  society  are  built  up.  In  spite 
of  his  memorable  declaration — which  has  done  him  scarcely  less 
honour  than  his  immortal  victories — that  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
to  presCTve  his  country  from  civil  war — he  would  have  felt  himself 
compelled  to  act  with  decision  on  the  instant  that  ijisurrection 
declared  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  result  would 
have  been.  But  when  would  the  angry  passions  excited  by  the 
contest  have  died  away?  Revolution  would  have  comm^iced 
where  physical  resistance  ended.  A  return  to  l^al  and  consti- 
tutional rule  would  have  been  impossible ;  and  whether  civil 
liberty  had  perished  by  the  sword  maintaining  its  ascendancy,  or 
by  the  disorders  which  would  inevitably  have  broken  forth  when 
it  was  laid  aside,  the  British  Constitution  would  have  been  equally 
lost. 

With  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  the  struggle  ended.  He 
withdrew  from  the  Lords  until  the  Bill  passed,  and  most  of  the 
opposition  peers  followed  his  example.  Why  the  ministry 
shrank  so  long  from  a  large  creation  of  peers,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  According  to  Lord  Brougham  in  his  JPo/t- 
tical  Philosophy^  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  after  all,  whether 
either  he  or  Earl  Grey  would  ever  have  screwed  up  their  courage 
to  insist  on  such  a  measure.  The  passage  we  allude  to  is,  cer- 
tainly, the  most  extraordinary  one  as  yet  published  in  reference 
to  the  interior  history  of  that  time ;  but  our  sincere  respect  for  Lord 
Brougham  forbids  a  formal  discussion  of  his  avowed  narration  at 
the  tail  of  an  article  on  Mr.  Roebudc  and  Miss  Martinean. 

The  Jinal  character  of  the  Reform  Bill  was,  as  Mr.  Roebudc 
records,  one  of  the  reasons  most  insisted  on  by  its  authors  in 
excuse  of  its  extensive  changes.    Twenty  years  have  passed, 
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and  the  statesman  who  conducted  that  bill  through  the  Com- 
mons comes  forward  with  a  new  representative  scheme.  We 
are  duly  thankful  for  its  failure  —  but  let  us  not  foi^;et  that  it 
dropped  still-bom  only  because  it  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  noble  lord's  supporters.  The  more 
radical  combination  with  which  we  are  threatened  as  a  Govern- 
ment, should  the  coimtry  afford  support  to  its  pretensions,  would 
undoubtedly  bring  in  a  bill  of  a  more  comprehensive  character,  and 
all  the  dreary  work  of  agitation  would  have  to  be  gone  through  once 
again,  to  be  followed,  at  a  still  shorter  interval,  by  other  more 
sweeping  measures  yet — ^until  our  legislature  resembled  the  worst 
of  French  Assemblies  or  Conventions. 

Miss  Martineau  seems  to  anticipate  that  the  next  great  agita- 
tion we  are  doomed  to  undergo  will  be  social.  In  a  passage 
written  very  shortly  before  the  great  outbreak  of  Socialism  in 
Paris,  and  when  the  labour  workshops  and  other  fooleries  of 
Louis  Blanc  were  in  full  blow,  she  tells  us  that  ^  the  great  question 
of  the  Rights  of  Labour  cannot  be  neglected  under  lighter  pe- 
nalty than  ruin  to  all and  that  its  ^  solution  may  be  the  central 
lact  of  the  next  period  of  British  history.'  We  have  better  hope 
than  that  Socialism,  in  any  of  its  monstrous  shapes,  will  ever  be 
permitted  to  gain  ground  amongst  us.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
view  of  the  revolutions  and  troubles  of  the  Continent,  and  more 
especially  of  France — attended  with  so  many  and  so  great  evils  to 
all  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  freedom — can 
be  wholly  lost  on  our  people.  If  political  experience  can  exercise 
any,  the  slightest,  influence  over  opinion,  we  may  rationally  hope 
that  the  Conservative  element  in  this  country  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  still  passing  before  our  eyes  of  the 
immeasurable  evils  which  follow  from  the  adoption  of  rash  theories, 
and  attend  on  the  excesses  of  popular  agitation.  The  practical 
sense  of  England,  strong  as  we  admit  it  to  be,  is  liable  to  sudden 
aberrations,  both  commercial  and  political.  Bubbles  are  mis- 
taken for  realities  in  both  cases;  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  them,  that  while  the  evils  of  commercial  panic  can  rarely 
be  more  than  temporary,  those  of  political  convulsion  may  be 
permanent  and  final.  Robust  as  the  English  Constitution  is,  we 
doubt — ^like  Jefirey  in  his  sobered  judicial  age — if  it  could  survive 
another  Reform  crisis. 
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Art.  VU.— Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord 
Clarendon^  illustrative  of  Portraits  in  his  Gallery.  By  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis.    3  vols.  8vo.,  1852. 

IT  may  seem  singular  that  neither  Dr.  Waagen  nor  Mrs.  Jame- 
son should  have  noticed,  in  their  comprehensive  accounts  of 
the  works  of  art  near  London,  the  remarkable  collection  formed  by 
the  great  Chancellor  Clarendon,  which  is  preserved  at  the  Grove, 
in  Hertfordshire,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis.  This 
omission  may  be  ascribed  to  the  oblivious  veil  thrown  over  the 
very  existence  of  these  heir-looms  by  the  retiring  habits,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  of  the  two  last  noble  inmates ;  and  rarely  has  shy 
and  reserved  scholar  or  world-weary  statesman  retreated  to  her- 
mitage more  peaceful  and  self-sufficing.  Neither  when  the  present 
distinguished  Peer  came  into  possession,  and  these  authors  were 
busy  collecting  materials,  could  acquaintance  with  this  gallery 
well  become  more  general.  The  portals  of  the  Grove  were  closed 
alike  on  them  and  on  the  owner,  occupied  with  high  offices 
abroad  and  away — and  gems  rich  and  rare  were  yet  a  while 
longer  doomed  to  blush  unseen  and  undescribed.     This  is  a 
casualty  to  which  such  collections  are  more  exposed  here  than  on 
the  continent.    There  they  are  concentrated  in  city  museums, 
open  to  the  public,  illustrated  by  professional  directors,  and  fos- 
tered by  paternal  governments,  who,  treating  their  subjects  as 
children,  provide  them  with  hornbooks  and  leading-strings.  In 
England,  which  wealth  and  security  of  property  have  made  em- 
phatically the  paradise  of  collectors,  our  laissez-aller  governments 
either  care  for  none  of  these  things,  or  leaving  their  full-grown 
countrymen  to  shift  for  themselves,  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents and  individual  exertions — or,  if  they  do  interfere  in  such 
delicate  departments,  provide  laughing-stocks  to  foreigners,  who 
manage  these  matters  better.    Be  that  as  it  may — ever  since  sage 
Montesquieu  attributed  the  psychological  formation  of  national 
character  to  the  terrestrial  zones  and  skyey  influences,  our  lively 
neighbours  have  connected  these  and  sund^  other  Boeotianisms  of 
Great  Britain  with  its  fogs.    Of  a  truth,  a  catch-cold  climate  and 
coal-beds  inexhaustible  suggest  the  comforts  of  home,  which,  as 
there  is  no  place  like  it,  we  pretty  generally  decorate  to  our 
best  with  private  gatherings  and  garnish:  these — good  or  bad 
according  to  personal  taste — are  the  flowerets  which  lure  from 
the  dry  high-roads  of  daily  duty  and  drudgery — and  are  surely  not 
ungracefully  offered  to  the  household  gods.    Again,  a  hatred  of 
London  blacks  which  efface  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,  and 
a  love  for  the  country,  the  second  nature  of  an  Englishman, 
draft  these  domesticated  hobbies  to  air  more  conservative,  and 
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to  habitations  in  which  forefathers  have  lived  and  descendants 
may  guard  them.  Hence  the  number  of  fine  things  that  are 
withdrawn  every  year  by  a  pardonable  egotism  from  the  beaten 
paths  of  men :  left  thus  to  private  caprice  and  ignorance  —  for 
brain  cannot  be  entailed  like  land — too  many  are  forgotten  and 
lost,  until  some  indefatigable  German  doctor,  or  enthusiastic 
virtuoso,  digs  up  the  soul  of  Pedro  Garcia. 

All  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Grove,  happily 
no  longer  hermetically  sealed,  will  admit  that  Lady  Theresa  Lewis 
has  peculiar  claims  to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  gallery  and  illus- 
trate its  worthies.  Sister  of  the  founder's  representative,  who 
also  has  well  breasted  storms  of  state,  and  bred  up  herself  amid 
such  home  associations,  the  religio  loci  must  have  grown  with 
her  growth,  until  forms  and  faces  of  the  dead,  living  in  her  mind*s 
eye,  would  become  familiar  as  those  of  existing  kindred  and 
friends.  We  must  all  have  felt  the  mysterious  influence  which 
life-sized  portraits  exercise  on  the  imagination  when,  conscious  of 
presence,  they  are  mused  on  at  night-fall ;  nor  can  it  be  difficult 
to  understand  with  what  silent  eloquence  these  shadowy  figures, 
starting  as  it  were  from  their  frames,  must  have  appealed  to 
one  so  near  and  dear,  to  chronicle  deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  and 
fill  up  a  record  which  an  accident  had  too  long  left  a  blank. 
We  may,  however,  compliment  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  not  only 
on  the  filial  piety  which  suggested  and  inspired  her  work,  but 
on  the  diligence,  accuracy,  and  ability  of  its  execution.  Her 
essay  may  not,  perchance,  tally  with  the  preconceptions  of  those 
who  have  anticipated  from  fair  hands  some  delicacy  penned 
with  crowquill  on  gilt^-edged  paper,  and  hovering  between  con- 
fectionary Books  of  Beauty  and  ladybird  Queen-Biographies, 
which  do  the  ephemeral  business  of  the  boudoir  and  die  :  but, 
dealing  with  a  civil  chaos,  the  crash  of  crowns  and  altars,  her 
written  exponent  reflects  the  serious  tone  of  the  theme  and 
time,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  whose  appetite,  braced  by 
intellectual  exercise,  demands  and  digests  the  substantial  and  nu- 
•tritious. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  book  something  new  on  the  general 
bearing  of  this  eventful  subject ;  the  great  landmarks  and  prin- 
cipal actors  have  been  fixed  by  the  founder  of  the  gallery — 
enshrined  and  illustrated  in  his  History ;  and  Clarendon  drew 
with  his  pen  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  masterly 
than  Vandyke  sketched  their  features  with  his  pencil.  In  our 
times,  moreover,  we  have  seen  the  court  and  camp  of  Charles 
and  Cromwell  invaded  by  plumy  paladins  and  awe-inspiring 
amazons  in  hosts ;  the  late  Mr,     Israeli  with  his  gossiping 
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but  always  amusing  Commentaries ;  M»  Ouizot  •  with  his  over- 
rated Restoration,  where  the  English  past  was  warmed  up  for 
a  present  French  purpose ;  Carlyle^  quaintly  coxcombical — but 
picturesque,  dramatic,  an  honest  zealot — a  brave  thinker — with 
more  genius  than  a  hundred  sham  poets  and  stump^orators ; — 
Foster^  philosophical,  suggestive,  and  masculine ^f^rftor^^m, 
smart  and  sparkling,  but  ignorant  and  inconclusive.  No  c«id 
either  of  royal  chamber-women :  we  have  Miss  Betiffer^  who  so 
watered  the  whisky  of  Chalmers,  and  disturbed  his  deathbed 
by  plagiarisms;  worthy  prosy  Ltun/  Aikin;  the  clever  and 
painstaking  but  ultra-bigoted  and  ultra-sentimental  Agnes  Strick- 
land; all  busy  alike — scrap-stitching,  tidying  and  misplacing, 
book  Bud  bed  making ;  and  last,  not  least,  Mrs,  Sutkerlandy 
with  her  Clarendon  Catalogue^  printed  in  two  colossal  quartos 
of  some  700  pages  each,  and  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of 
six  guineas — pereant  male  qui  ante  nos  no^ra  dixerint.  In 
a  field  so  well  gleaned,  Lady  Theresa  could  only  fall  back 
on  the  over-looked  or  the  inadequately  treated — and  hope^ 
by  separating  the  man  from  the  mass,  to  enlist  sympathy  for 
him — and  peradventure  furnish  new  materials  for  future  history, 
which  distils  and  concentrates  the  essence.  Biography  paints 
in  miniature,  and  occasionally  too  minutely  —  L'auteur  se 
tue  d  alonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  'se  tue  a  ahr^er — and  details 
are  run  into  which  destroy  breadth  and  interest ;  yet  the  com- 
pilation of  a  mere  catalogue  is  a  labour  to  which  real  talent 
has  no  right  to  be  condemned,  and  may  well  be  left  to  the 
auctioneer  and  Academy.  A  catalogue  raisonne  is  of  a  higher 
order,  and  less  easy  to  do  well  than  is  imagined ;  for,  while  short 
notices  of  pictures  convey  nothing  definite,  long  disquisitions 
weary.  Pithy  and  pregnant,  indeed,  must  be  the  sentences  that 
express  in  a  few  lines  both  the  character  of  the  art  and  the 
person,  and  give  alike  the  gist  of  the  painter  and  the  portrayed  ; 
and  this,  we  must  say.  Lady  Theresa  has  gone  far  to  accomplish 
in  the  descriptive  catalogue  with  which  her  volumes  are  ccai- 
cluded,  and  which  was  all  she  had  originally  intended,  in  cmier 
to  fill  up  the  blank  left  by  her  predecessors.  Her  author 
appetite  grew,  however,  on  what  it  fed,  until  sketches  expanded 
into  full-lengths — for  she  has  spared  no  labour  in  reconciling 
conflicting  statements  of  a  period  when  party  spirit  ran  high, 
when  events,  actions,  and  characters  were  misrepresented.  Dis- 
satisfied with  stereotyped  sources  of  inf<»ination,  she  has  not 
disdained  to  search,  amid  museums  and  munimcnt^rooms,  for  all 
original  matter  that  bore  upon  this  Clarendon  collection — which 
the  period  and  circumstances — above  all  the  definite,  specific 
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purpose-of  it$  foundation — as  also  its  subsequent  strange  chances, 
have  invested  with  no  common  interest. 

In  a  former  number  (cxxxviii.)  we  treated  Lord  Clarendon  in  his 
pinblic  character  as  chancellor,  minister,  and  historian ;  and  now 
propose  to  cmsider  him  in  his  private  relations,  and  to  deal  with 
his  solaces  and  r^axations  rather  than  with  his  labours  and  duties. 
We  profess  no  predilecti(was  for  Chancery,  and  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  connect  anything  pleasurable  with  a  locality  which  all 
who  enter  bid  hope  farewell.  The  violets  that  grow  under  the 
shadow  of  the  woolsack  are  too  few  and  far  between  to  be  passed 
imgathered.  Charles  I.,  the  master  Lord  Clarendon  so  truly 
loved  and  so  faithfully  served,  and  in  many  respects  his  model, 
was  cast  on  troubled  times.  Accident  thrust  crowns  upon  one 
who,  like  good  old  Rene  of  Anjou,  would  have  bartered  care- 
lined  ermine  away  for  a  dolce  far  niente  existence,  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  art — or  certainly  have  relished  and 
adorned  the  quiet  dignities  and  duties  of  Lambeth,  had  his  elder 
bioUier  Henry  lived  to  make  him  what  he  playfully  proposed. 
We  cannot  agree  with  certain  mighty  Whigs  that  all  public 
interest  in  him  is  based  in  his  muatachios  and  lace  collar; — 
but  when  we  gaze  on  that  high-bred  pensive  expression — so 
prescient  of  calamity — as  embsdmed  by  Vandyke,  the  errors  of 
the  monarch  may  well  be  forgotten  in  pity  for  the  man.  It  would 
seem  that  the  blessings  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  can  only  be 
secured  at  prices  commensurately  costly  ;  nor  are  either  of  these 
blessings  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  imitative  arts, 
which,  ancient  and  modem,  culminated,  like  poetry,  where  mind 
and  body  have  been  most  enslaved,  whether  under  tyranny  demo- 
cratic as  at  Athens,  or  the  despot  tiara  of  Rome. 

To  leave  disputable  points — one  fact  must  be  dwelt  upon  for 
a  moment — his  visit  to  Madrid ;  by  which,  in  our  opinion,  the 
character  as  well  as  the  taste  of  Charles  I.  was  much  influenced  ; 
which  enhanced  and  instructed  his  love  of  art — but  also  deepened 
a  hereditary  jealousy  of  constitutional  systems.  He  was  only 
twenty-three  when — -having  ridden  post  with  Buckingliam,  mask- 
ing his  royalty  under  the  inqognito  of  Smith — en  odd  anticipa- 
tion of  a  less  picturesque  personage — he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Infanta.  This  act  of  chivalry  and  romance  captivated  the 
Castiles,  Old  and  New,  and  certainly  would  have  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  diplomacy,  and  tied  that  of  Hymen,  had  either  England 
or  Spain  been  earnest  in  r^ard  to  the  match.  Who  can  pass 
without  reluctance  the  goodly  array  of  contemporary  tracts 
£rom  the  ^  True  Relation  and  Journal  of  the  Arrival,'  down  to 
the  ^  Joyiull  Retume  ? '    Suffice  it  that  the  '  high  and  mighty 
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prince '  was  welcomed  with  all  the  c^icumstance  of  Spanish  pomp 
and  pmictilio.    Madrid,  where  he  resided  from  the  7th  of  March 
to  the  9th  of  September,  was  then — ^what  the  Spaniards  still 
boast  it  to  be — ^the  ^  only  court,'  and  as  far  in  advance  of  London 
as  it  now  is  in  arrear.    The  pleasure-loving  Philip  IV.,  who  in- 
herited the  aesthetics  of  Philip  II.  without  his  ascetics,  was  the 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  his  capital  a  school  and  pattern  to  nations, 
of  which  Spain,  fallen  fh>m  her  pride  of  place,  is  now  a  pale 
copy.    Philip  handed  over  the  helm  to  Olivares,  and,  reck- 
less of  his  countr/s  decay,  let  youth  glide  gently  on,  while 
he  listened  to  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  or  watched  the 
pencil  of  Velazquez.    His  princely  guest  chimed  in  readily  with 
these  pursuits,  so  congenial  to  his  idiosyncracies,  and  the  pupil 
was  gratified  to  the  top  of  his  bent;  Howell,  Pacheco,  and 
Carducho  have  detailed  his  pleasures  and  occupations — the  pic- 
tures that  were  given  him,  and  the  painters  he  employed.  If 
the  progress  he  made  in  the  affections  of  the  Infanta  was  slow, 
his  advance  in  other  accomplishments  had  been  rapid.    Soon  as, 
but  two  short  years  afterwards,  he  himself  became  a  kii^,  the 
seeds  sown  at  Madrid  revealed  their  blossom.    Buckingham  was 
made  his  Olivares ;  Inigo  Jones  raised,  and  Rubens  decorated, 
a  banqueting-house — his  Bum  Jtetiro ;  he  hoarded  in  his  bed'- 
room  his  better  Lope — a  Shakespeare — and  the  identical  folio 
still  exists ; — he  collected  art  far  and  wide,  and  commissioned 
Rubens  to  secure  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  as  Philip  had  sent 
Velazquez  to  procure  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine ;  he 
conferred  his  knighthood  on  Vandyke,  as  Philip  IV.  had  drawn 
the  cross  of  Santiago  on  the  breast  of  Velazquez's  own  portrait ; 
both  employed  their  favoured  artists  as  ambassadors  ;  each,  in  a 
word,  was  a  true  and  generous  Augustus  to  his  coimtry.  To 
dwell  on  less  fortunate  analogies  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
and  little  to  our  tastes  anywhere  ;  a  commcm  retribution  awaited 
both ;  soon  their  unsubstantial  pageants  and  crystal  palaces 
passed  away.    Philip  lived  to  witness,  sorrowing  with  grey 
hairs  to  his  grave,  the  dismemberment  of  Spain ;  Charles  died 
on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall  itself — for  Nemesis,  in  bitter  irony, 
willed  that  his  crown  with  every  pearl  should  be  nAled  in  the 
foulest  swine-gutter  in  front  of  his  '  grandeur's  most  magnificent 
saloon.'    Thus  the  first  and  fairest  chance  of  national  taste-ten- 
dencies and  art-development  this  country  ever  had,  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  cold  blast  of  popular  ignorance  and  violence ;  his 
halls  of  state  were  beslimed  with  the  '  mark  of  the  beast,'  and 
his  cherished  pictures  sold  for  '  what  they  would  fetch '  by  the 
Martens  and  the  Mammon-worshipping  reformers  of  that  day. 
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The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,  and  our 
Niobes  in  calico,  all  tears,  jet  mourn  over  rococo  designs  and 
colours,  and  contemplate  '  looming  in  the  future' — as  still  more 
needful  blessings  are  promised  to  their  betters — such  schools 
as  Charles,  if  allowed  to  please  himself,  would  undoubtedly  have 
(bunded. 

No  faith,  we  know,  is  kept  in  love  or  politics — as  little  in 
collecting  books  or  pictures.  Philip  IV.  bought  largely  at  this 
sale  of  our  martyr-king.  On  hearing  that  eighteen  mules,  laden 
with  his  purchases,  were  approaching  Madrid,  £1  Rey  directed 
that  Lord  Cottington  and  Clarendon,  then  Mr.  Hyde,  residing 
there  as  agents  of  Charles  II.,  should  leave  the  capital — alleging 
as  a  reason  his  unwillingness  to  give  oflfence  to  Cromwell, 
who  had  just  defeated  Argyll ;  but  Clarendon  (Ch.  xiii.)  refers 
the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  dismissal  to  Philip's  eagerness 
to  see  his  new  acquisitions,  and  to  a  feeling  of  shame  at  this 
profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  a  brother  monarch,  once  a 
friend.  Clarendon,  in  spite  of  the  penury,  privations,  and 
n^lect  endured  in  Madrid,  and  recorded  by  him,  always  re- 
curred to  the  *  grandeur  and  dignity'  of  a  city  which  suited 
well  his  grave  and  ostentatious  disposition,  and  acknowledged 
how  mu(^  he  had  '  learned  during  the  time  he  was  there,' 
when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts  and  letters,  and  the 
^  society  and  countenance  of  eminent  men,  which  he  ever  prized 
and  sought.'  Studious  by  choice  and  habit,  he  counted  as  the 
^  happiest  epochs  of  his  life '  his  three  ^  retreats  or  vacations' — 
*  his  acquiescences  to  the  decrees  of  fate:' — the  flight  to  Jersey 
in  1646,  where  he  began  his  History  ;  his  residence  at  Madrid 
in  1649,  when  his  love  for  art  arose ;  and  his  final  banishment 
to  France,  during  which  he  put  the  finish  to  his  works.  Like 
Horace,  he  trusted  to  his  books  as  faithful  companions,  whether 
the  sunshine  or  shadow  passed  over  his  career,  and,  bending  to 
them  with  singlehearted  earnestness,  reaped  his  reward  in  occu- 
pation, happiness,  and  fame. 

During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  more  as  an  exile  than  an 
envoy,  how  many  thoughts  must  have  crowded  on  him  I  How 
many  castles  in  the  air,  ch&teaux  en  Eepagne,  must  he  have 
raised,  as  with  hope  deferred  he  paced  the  corridors  of  the 
Escurial  and  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Alcazar— which  architec- 
ture and  art  had  indeed  made  homes  fit  for  the  proudest  of 
sovereigns  I  How  must  he  have  gazed  upon  the  masterpieces  of 
Titian  and  Velazquez  in  all  their  puri^  and  freshness  I  Never 
were  walls  tapestried  with  nobler  types  of  form  and  mind,  with 
more  perfect  transcripts  of  senatorial  dignity  and  intellectual 
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splendour.  Here,  when  he  beheld  Philip  IV.  surrounded  by  his 
contemporaries,  the  friends  and  former  companions  of  his  own 
murdered  master,  the  first  idea  must  have  struck  him  of  the 
interest  to  himself,  and  importance  to  posterity,  of  a  collection 
of  portraits  founded  on  such  principles  andno  sooner  had  the 
Restoration  in  1660  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  than  he 
proceeded  to  realize  these  visions.  In  1664  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  palace,  '  costly  far  beyond  his  means  and  expectation  y 
*  the  great  debt  that  broke  him ' — ^  the  thorn  of  his  life ' — the, 
alas !  wholly  perished  glory  of  Piccadilly.  He  revelled  in  the 
delights  of  brick  and  mortar — having  trusted  in  an  evil  hour  to 
the  estimate  of  his  architect,  than  which  no.  mirage  was,  is,  or 
will  be  more  fallacious ; 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 
The  sumptuous  fabric  lose  at  an  ill*timed  moment,  when  the 
nation  was  soured  by  thick^coming  calamities— the  great  plague, 
the  great  fire  of  London,  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Thames.  The 
people,  when  they  beheld  the  merry  monarch  wallowing  in  his 
harem,  commented  on  the  ^  brave  things  done  by  Cromwell/ 
Then  the  Chancellor's  building  became  a  standing  scandal,  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn.  ^  Dunkirk  House '  was  a  theme 
for  lampoons — ^the  visible  type  of  a  prosperity  contrasting  with 
die  public  misery.  Soon  the  indolent  king,  who  mingl^  his 
royalty  with  carping  fools,  that  laughed  when  his  *  buffoons  and 
miBies '  mimicked  the  austere  magistrate  by  whose  presence  and 
prudence  they  were  reproved — ever  ready  to  fcMrgive  enemies  and 
forget  friendis — ^not  sorry  to  free  himself  from  a  master  and  a 
mentor — sacrificed  the  old  and  faithful  servant  of  his  Cadier  .and 
himself ;  and  Clarendon,  made  a  scap^[oat  to  pc^ular  prejudices, 
fell  like  Wolsey,  never  to  rise  again. 

Evelyn  and  Pepys  have  told  us  the  visits  they  paid  to  the 
Chancellor  during  the  building  of  ^  this  glorious  bouse,'  and  have 
noticed  the  ^  very  brave  pictures  of  the  ancient  and  present 
nobility,  especially  of  his  own  time  and  acquaintance — as  well 
as  most  poets,  philosophers — famous  and  learned  Englishmen  ;* 
for  ^foreigners  who  do  not  concern  the  glory  of  our  country^ 
were  excluded  by  the  protectionist  Chancellor.  Thus  he  was 
the  first  among  us  to  collect  with  a  specific  object ;  to  preserve 
a  particular  period  in  its  very  form  and  garb--^for  costume  is 
a  document  in  the  record.  The  idea  has  since  been  frequently 
repeated  and  varied — at  Fl(»Bnce,  the  Walhalla,  Windsor,  Ver- 
sailles, and  Drayton. 

The  manner  in  which  Clarendon  formed  this  gallery  has  been 
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imputed  to  him  as  an  offence  by  the  late  Lord  Dover  in  his  ^  His- 
torical Inquiries/  on  the  strength  of  a  note  written  by  a  certain 
Lord  Dartmouth  in  his  copy  of  Bumet.  This  note  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chancellor  undertook  the  protection  of  many  who  had 
suffered  in  the  ciril  war,  who  acknowledged  it  in  the  way  he 
expected,  and  thus  his  house  was  furnished  *  chiefly  with  cavaliers' 
poodsj  brought  thither  for  peace-offerings,  which  the  right  owners 
dmi  not  claim  when  they  were  in  his  possession.'  No  accusa- 
tion of  this  kind  was  made  by  any  of  his  many  libellers  during 
Uie  life  of  the  Chancellor,  whose  public  career  was  closed  five 
years  before  this  Lord  Dartmouth  was  bom.  The  calumny  rests 
on  the  unsupported  ipse  dixit  of  a  splcnetio  inaccnrate  man,  whose 
loose  and  private  impressions  lay  buried  for  a  century  in  his  desk, 
unquestioned  by  any  contemporaries,  as  Lord  Dover  admits. 
Lord  Dover's  own  many  blunders,  which  the  slightest  research 
might  have  obviated,  are  neatly  exposed  by  Lady  Theresa.  That 
agreeable  and  elegant  member  of  society  was  neither  a  Hallam 
nor  a  Mahon — and  it  was  not  in  his  most  fortunate  hour  that, 
amhilioning  to  rival  his  idol  Walpole's  *  Doubts,'  he  made  the 
great  Clarendon  a  peg  for  cuttings  out  of  court-guides  and 
geneal(^es  gleaned  from  Collins. 

The  period  of  the  Restoration  was,  however,  most  favourable 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  gallery,  and  Evelyn,  who  furnished 
the  Chancellor  with  lists  of  persons  whose  portraits  he  ought  to 
possess,  remarks  how  ^  soon,  when  the  design  was  known,  every- 
body who  had  pictures  of  his  own,  or  could  purchase  them  at 
any  price,  strove  to  make  their  court  by  ^ese  presents.'  It  was 
precisely  thus  that  Charles  I.  and  Philip  IV.  had  swelled  their 
collections.  Never,  when  such  objects  are  pleasing  to  the  dis- 
posers of  honour  and  place,  will  tribute-offerers  be  rare ; — no  more 
than  ready  sellers  when  a  Beckford  or  a  D'Angerstein  is  known 
to  be  on  the  outlook,  purse  in  hand.  Civil  war  shatters  the  for- 
times  and  scatters  the  collections  of  the  better  classes.  The  armed 
spoiler  hastens  to  dispose  of  his  pillage ;  the  impoverished  and 
fined  proprietor  parts  with  his  preserved  remnant  to  live.  It 
was  by  the  piecemeal  sale  of  their  galleries  that  the  Bucking- 
hams  and  Anmdels  managed  to  exist.  Where  sellers  are  many 
and  purchasers  few  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  pictures 
— ^portraits  especially— become  dog-cheap.  This  we  have  seen 
exemplified  in  our  times,  when  war,  civil  and  foreign,  has  denuded 
the  fairest  palaces  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  filled  England 
with  portraits  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  past.  Those 
painted  by  great  masters  must  always  be  dearly  paid  for  as 
works  of  high  art ;  but  mere  likenesses  are  deemed  drugs,  and 
sold  for  a  scmg,  as  furniture. 
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The  very  walls  within  which  these  portraits  were  housed  were 
infected  with  the  untoward  fate  that  pursued  the  Chancellor  and 
his  generation  until  extinct  in  the  male  line.  —  In  1675,  onlj 
six  years  after  his  death,  and  but  ten  from  the  completion  of 
that  'Piccadilly  Paradise,'  his  heirs  sold  the  'goodly  pile*  to 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle^  from  whom  it  was  soon  purchased  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bond.  Thus  the  Aladdin  palace  rose  and  disap- 
peared, like  a  fairy  fabric,  and  the  memory  of  the  great  foonckr 
survives  only  on  the  site  in  the  name  (and,  it  is  said^  some 
small  actual  fragments)  of  a  hotel  admired  for  its  cookery— 
magni  nominu  umbra. 

Lady  Theresa  traces,  for  the  first  time,  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  gallery.  The  pictures,  when  the  London  palace 
was  sold,  were  removed  to  Combury,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  seat  of 
the  Chancellor,  whose  son  and  grandson  offer  melancholy,  though 
not  very  exceptional  instances,  of  the  utter  degeneracy  of  the 
immediate  descendants  of  great  men — inter  alios  of  great  lawyers. 
Henry,  the  second  Earl,  parted  for  1200/.  with  *  58  pictures,  17 
of  which  were  full-length  portraits.'  By  and  bye  6350  books  and 
20  more  pictures  were  seized  in  execution  for  a  debt  of  800L 
Combury-house  went  next ;  but  it  was  bought,  with  the  remain- 
ing pictures,  by  Henry's  brother,  Lawrence  Earl  of  Rochester. 
When  Edward,  third  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  this  Henry's  son,  died 
in  1 723,  in  disgrace  and  obscurity,  the  Clarendon  title  passed  to  his 
cousin  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  thus  united  both 
coronets,  but  did  no  credit  to  either.  He  in  1749,  after  infinite 
waste,  conveyed  by  a  deed-poll  his  whole  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  his  son.  Lord  Hyde,  who,  still  pursued  by  the  evil 
family  destiny,  re-sold  Combury,  and  contemplated  parting  with 
the  remaining  pictures.  Eventually,  however,  having  no  children, 
he  bequeath^  his  real  estates  to  his  eldest  niece,  Lady  Charlotte 
Capell,  daughter  of  Lord  Essex  and  his  eldest  sister ;  directing 
that  the  pictures  and  MSS.  of  the  Chancellor  should  accompany 
the  estates,  as  heirlooms,  and  be  carefully  kept  together  in  a  house 
to  be  purchased  on  purpose  in  London.  In  1 752  Lady  Charlotte 
married  Thomas  Villiers,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  In 
1753  her  uncle.  Lord  Hyde,  died;  his  father  dying  soon  after, 
the  male  line  of  the  Chancellor  ended ;  and  the  title  of  Claraidoo 
was  revived  in  1776,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Villiers,  who  had  mar^ 
ried  the  eldest  female  representative.  Meanwhile  the  secod 
sister  of  Lord  Hyde,  the  eccentric,  self-willed  Duchess  ol 
Queensberry  (the  famous  Kitty),  took  offence  at  her  uncle's  willj 
and,  lo  I  after  ten  years'  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  tb< 
deed-poll  of  1749  was  pronounced  void  as  regarded  the  persooaltj 
— a  partition  of  the  pictures  took  place,  in  compliance  with  th< 
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killing  letter  of  the  law,  and  in  defiance  of  the  well-known  wishes 
of  the  testator.  The  duchess  died  in  1778,  making  no  sign  of 
repentance;  and  her  duke,  as  if  to  bar  the  possibility  of  an 
equitable  restitution,  tied  her  share  up  as  heir-looms  in  different 
successive  branches  of  his  own  family.  In  consequence,  that  por- 
tion of  the  pictures  at  last  passed,  in  1810,  to  Archibald  Lord 
Douglas,  the  gainer  of  the  '  JDouglas  cause,'  and  was  removed  to 
Bothwell  CasUe  on  the  Clyde.  In  that  beautiful  but  remote  posi- 
tioo  they  are  not  often  inspected  by  sesthetical  eyes— even  Lady 
Theresa  has  never  seen  them.  Nay,  some,  we  learn  from  her 
(iii.  260),  were  sold  in  1812,  and  among  them  the  portraits  of  the 
Earl  of  Kochester  and  Lord  Falkland  I  Such,  says  Lady  Theresa, 
is  the  hktory  of 

*  a  collection  which  circumstances  have  invested  with  an  interest  to 
which  as  a  private  gallery  or  family  portraits  they  never  could  pretend. 
!nieir  original  selection  was  illustrative  of  the  characteristic  tastes 
of  their  collector.  In  later  times  their  possession  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  reflection  upon  his  conduct.  Their  diminution,  partition, 
and  the  final  separation  of  one-half  of  the  residue  firom  all  connexion 
with  his  descendants,  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  possessions.' — i.  68. 

Before  noticing  the  moiety  still  preserved  at  the  Grove,  we 
may  mention  the  chances  to  which  the  Chancellor's  papers  were 
exposed.  Henry,  the  second  and  picture-selling  earl,  owed  some 
debts  to  a  Mr.  Richards,  which  Edward  the  third  earl  can- 
celled by  handing  over  ^  a  vast  collection  of  these  papers  and 
some  thousand  letters;'  next  many  more  were  parted  with  to 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Radcliffe  of  Lyon's  Inn,  gent.,'  a  denizen  of  the 
Alsatia  of  Mr.  Thurtell's  respectable  and  murdered  chum  Mr. 
Weare ;  soon  another  portion  fell  into  the  possession  of  '  a  Lady,' 
of  whose  residence  and  respectability  there  is  no  record ;  others 
were  burnt  by  an  accidental  fire ;  at  last  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  purchased  some  of  these  dispersed  papers  for  the 
trustees  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  at  Oxford — to  which  University  Lord 
Hyde  left  the  residue,  directing  that  the  trustees  should  print  and 
publish  what  was  proper,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
support  *  a  manege  or  academy  for  riding  and  other  useful  exer- 
tiwef  the  neglect  of  which  educational  proviso  has  no  doubt 
given  much  uneasiness  to  the  recent  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

Lady  Theresa  has  divided  her  work  into  three  parts :  she  first 
details  the  history  of  the  gallery  and  MSS.  of  the  Chancellor — ^then 
proceeds  to  the  hitherto  neglected  biographies  of  his  dearest  and 
nearest  friends.  Lords  Falkland,  Capell,  and  Hertford— conclud- 
ing, when  her  readers  have  been  thus  introduced  to  the  chief 
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actors,  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  their  and  othar  portraits 
now  preserved  at  the  Grove. 

Preced^Hie  is  given  to  Lord  Falkland.    As  the  Clarendon  had 
said,  '  If  the  celebrating  the  memory  of  eminent  and  extraordinary 
persons,  and  transmitting  their  great  virtues  for  the  imitation  of 
posterity,  be  one  of  the  principal  ends  and  duties  of  history — the 
loss  of  one  must  be  recorded,  which  no  time  will  suffer  to  be 
forgotten  and  no  success  or  good  fortune  will  repair,  a  loss  sirf- 
ficient  to  brand  the  civil  war  as  infamous/    Lady  Thevesa,  suc- 
cessful otherwise  in  filling  up  her  ancestor's  outline,  explains,  we 
may  say,  for  the  first  time,  the  real  causes  of  Lord  Falkland's 
early  imprisonment ; — ^but  for  these  and  oiheac  details  we  mustreCnr 
to  her  careful  pages.    Lucius  Carey,  bom  in  1610,  and  educated 
at  Dublin  and  Oxford,  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and  resided  in  high 
happiness  and  hospitality  at  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  until  sum- 
moned by  Charles  for  the  ill-judged  Scotch  expedition  to  sup- 
press the  Covenanters  and  enforce  Liturgical  conformity.  Ue 
departed  to  the  dismay  of  the  Dons  and  Bhies  of  Oxford,  who, 
missing  his  dinners,  said  and  sang  that  he  was  '  too  good  for 
war.'    In  1640  he  became  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
was  at  first  a  conscientious  reformer  ;  but  he  soon  separated  from 
the  Hampdens  and  Co.  on  perceiving  the  lengths  to  which 
pressure  from  without  was  inevitably  driving  the  popular  leaders ; 
some  of  whom  then,  as  in  all  times,  thought,  with  the  conceit  of 
their  craft,  that  they  could  ride  the  wild  spirits  they  let  loose, 
giving  their  Frankensteins  credit  for  a  philosophy  equal  to  their 
own ;  while  others  of  them  with  fixed  and  deliberate  malice  urged 
on  their  tools  to  the  destruction  of  Churdiand  Crown.  Falkland, 
a  loyal  subject  but  indifferent  courtier,  embraced  the  cause  of 
order  and  the  constitution,  and,  pressed  by  the  king,  accepted 
office  as  a  duty  and  a  danger,  throwing  himself  into  the  gap,  in 
the  hopes  to  be  an  organ  of  truth.    The  fatal  attempt  to  arrest 
the  five  members,  made  without  his  privity,  soon  convinced  him 
that  Charles  was  not  to  be  saved  or  served ;  yet  neither  this  nor 
a  scarcely  less  doubtful  anticipation  of  his  own  ruin  could  affect 
his  action.    The  scabbard  was  soon  cast  away,  and  the  royal 
standard  hoisted,  which  many  fatal  influences — among  others 
nepotism,  uxoriousness,  but,  above  all  (however  to  be  palliated 
and  pardoned),  an  adoption  of  Spanish  and  Jesuitical  licence  in 
the  framing  of  declarations  and  documents— contributed  to  humble 
in  the  dust. 

Falkland  in  vain  strove  to  effect  an  amicable  compromise  with 
the  Parliament,  which  the  impetuous  Rupert  alcme  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent.  After  the  affair  at  Edgehill,  where  the  day 
would  have  been  won  had  the  advice  of  Falkland  been  followed, 
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he  joined  the  CouH  at  Oxford,  —  where;  contrastiog  his  former 
fdicities — ere  the  gown  yielded  to  the  sword— he  grew  sad  and 
serious,  neglected  his  person,  and  day  and  night  ^  ingeminated 
Peace,  Peace ! '  When  the  Queen  arrived,  a  Bellona  rather  than 
a  bearer  of  the  olive-branch,  Charles,  instead  of  marching  on 
Loadon,  let  the  golden  opportunity  slip  and  laid  siege  to  Glou- 
cester. Falkland,  brave  to  a  fault,  visited  the  most  exposed 
trenches,  and  replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  Clarendon  that 
^  ministerial  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his  age, 
and  that  a  secretary  in  war  must  be  present  at  the  secret  of  dan- 
ger.' Upon  the  relief  of  the  town  by  Essex,  the  hostile  forces 
met,  September  20,  1643,  at  Naseby.  Falkland  in  the  morning 
was-  unusually  cheerful,  dressed  himself  with  care,  and,  leading 
his  troops  to  the  charge,  was  killed  at  their  head,  ^  dying  as  much 
of  the  times  as  of  the  bullet.'  *  Thus  fell,'  writes  Clarendon, 
many  years  after,  *  that  incomparable  young  man  in  the  four- 
and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so  much  despatched  the 
true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense 
knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more 
innocency ;  whoever  lives  such  a  life  needs  be  the  less  anxious 
upon  how  short  a  warning  it  is  taken  from  him.' 

His  character  has  been  elaborately  drawn  by  Lady  Theresa. 
Not  extenudly  much  favoured  by  Nature,  his  heart  was  large, 
and  to  the  stature  of  David,  Falkland  joined  his  courage.  Turenne 
was  no  beauty,  and  Nireus,  referred  to  in  the  Iliad  (B.  671)  as 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  Greek  army,  is  mentioned  but  that 
once.  Lord  Falkland  as  a  speaker  was  ungraceful  and  his  voice 
unmusical,  but  matter  prevailed  over  manner,  and  sense  over 
sound,  as  bravery  prevailed  over  beauty ;  he  wrote  as  a  gende- 
man  and  a  scholar,  and  defended  his  King  as  well  with  his  pen 
as  with  his  sword.  The  son  of  this  great  man  degenerated,  and 
sold  his  sire's  library  for  '  a  horse  and  a  mare,'  as  Clarendon's 
SOB  parted  with  his  father's  books  and  papers  to  a  Lyon's  Inn 
gent  and  a  ^  lady.'  One  of  the  Chancellor's  portraits  of  his  dearest 
friend  was  incomprehensibly  sold,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  Both- 
well  Castle  moiety  ;'but  fortunately  another,  ascribed  to  Vandyke, 
remains  to  be  venerated  at  the  Grove.  In  it  he  appears  clad  in 
sober  black,  with  slashed  sleeves ;  the  face  is  boyish,  the  features 
are  small,  the  complexion  brown,  the  eye  bright  and  intelligent. 

Lady  Theresa's  next  full-length  is  Arthur  Lord  Capell — 
whose  daughter  Theodosia  married  Lord  Combury,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Chancdlor,  his  friend  and  colleague.  Thus  the  blood 
both  unites  in  her  veins,  and  subsequent  alliaiiices  have 
CCToested  the  clanship  of  the  Essex  and  Clarendon  families, 
whose  local  habitations— CasMobury  and  the  Grove— also  join 
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together.  Bom  in  1603,  Capell,  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up 
bj  his  grandfather,  a  '  good  owlde  English  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate;'  a  firm  Protestant  and  Protectionist  —  which  characters 
usually  go  together  still.  His  reasons  against  *  the  travellinge  of 
his  grandchylde  into  the  parts  beyond  the  sea '  are  printed  by  Lady 
Theresa — ^we  believe  for  the  first  time — and  may  perhaps  be  pon- 
dered with  advantage  by  many  of  her  readers  in  luminous  1852 : — 

^  Imprimis,  His  callinge  is  to  be  a  countery  gentillman,  wherein 
there  is  little  or  no  use  of  foreane  experience.  2.  Item. — If  God 
visitt  him  with  sicknes  he  shall  not  have  those  helpes  abroade  that  he 
shall  have  at  home  in  his  owen  countery.  And  there  lyethe  a  greate 
penalty  upon  his  deathe ;  for  his  brother  is  so  younge,  as  in  all  pro- 
babylyty  he  is  like  to  be  a  warde,  which  will  be  a  greate  hindrance 
unto  the  family,  boathe  by  the  impoveryshinge  the  estate  of  the  next 
heyer,  and  by  the  ill  providing  for  the  younger  children,  his  sisters, 
both  for  their  educatyons  and  hopes  for  their  preferments  in  maryage« 
3.  Item. — His  tyme  maye  be  better  spent  at  home  than  abroade,  in 
regard  that  he  maye  study  the  lawes  of  the  relme,  maye  be  made 
acquaynted  with  his  estate  in  his  grand&ther's  lyfetime,  whereby  he 
shid  be  better  able  to  governe  it  after.  Allso,  if  he  will  applye  him- 
selfe,  he  maye  be  a  good  staye  and  helpe  to  his  owlde  and  weak  grand- 
father, whereby  many  of  the  name  and  family,  as  yet  but  in  meane 
estate,  maye  be  the  better  provided  for.  4.  Item. — ^It  is  to  be  feared 
that  thoroughe  the  wycked  prests  and  Jesuites  in  those  forane  partes 
he  maye  be  perverted  to  the  idolatrous  Bomane  relygion  ;  and  if  it  be 
aunswered  that  he  is  so  well  grounded  in  relygyon  allready  that  there  is 
no  fear  thereof,  it  maye  be  replyed  agayne  that  he  is  very  younge,  and 
they  subtyle  and  industrious :  and  that  it  is  a  safer  waye  by  abstayninge 
from  travell  to  avoyde  the  meanes,  then  for  a  man  to  thrust  himself 
into  the  peryll  withowt  any  necessary  occasyon.*— vol.  i.  p.  250. 

The  *  owlde  gentillman'  died  in  1632,  and  his  nephew,  sno- 
ceeding  to  his  acres  and  hospitalities,  was  naturally  chosen 
county  member.  He  sat  for  a  short  time  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, voting  as  an  abater  of  grievances  and  a  reformer.  He  was 
soon  created  a  peer  by  purchase,  a  process  cheap  and  common 
in  those  days,  when  the  price  of  a  baronetcy  was  '  come  down  to 
350/.'  Lord  Capell,  like  Falkland,  soon  saw  the  breakers 
a-head,  and  joined  the  King  at  York.  He,  says  Clarendon,  ^  was 
one  of  those  high-minded  cavaliers  who,  if  the  crown  had  been 
on  a  hedge-stake,  would  have  remained  to  defend  it  to  the  death.' 
Henceforward  he  served  Charles  with  heart  and  soul,  with  purse 
and  person ;  he  was  appointed  of  the  council  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  one  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  at  Uxbridge,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  disastrous  campaign  in  the  West  of 
England.  He  accompanied  the  Prince  and  CWendon  to  Jersey, 
and  returned  to  England  to  swell  the  royal  forces  in  the  defence 
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of  Colchester  when  besieged  by  Fairfax.  The  details  have  been 
woven  into  a  continuous  narrative  by  Lady  Theresa,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  few  incidents.  Some  members  of  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  were  prisoners  in  the  town,  whereupon  the 
House  of  Commons  seized  the  young  son  of  Lord  Capell;  and 
one  Gourdon,  a  liberal  member,  moving  that  *  Lady  Capell,  then 
great  with  childe,  be  set  in  front  of  the  battle,'  the  father,  rather 
than  swerve  from  his  loyalty,  replied,  *  Murder  his  son  they 
might,  whose  blood  he  would  leave  it  to  Heaven  to  avenge.' 
History  is  a  succession  of  parallels ;  thus  at  the  siege  of  Tarifa, 
in  1292,  when  traitors  brought  the  little  child  of  the  Governor 
Guzman  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  the  father  would  not 
surrender,  the  good  man  threw  his  dagger  from  the  ramparts, 
exclaiming,  *  I  prefer  honour  without  a  son  to  a  son  with 
disgrace.' 

Colchester  surrendered  after  a  noble  defence,  and  Fairfax, 
having  made  a  terrorist  example  by  the  execution  of  two  brave 
and  honourable  officers,  granted  quarter  to  the  rest.  Lord  Capell 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  previous  to  his  banishment,  which 
both  Houses  had  intended  ;  but  the  armed  man  now  stood  forth, 
and  the  great  catastrophe  was  at  hand.  Yet  no  dungeons  of  the 
Tower  could  damp  the  loyalty  of  Capell,  who  concluded  an 
urgent  letter  to  Cromwell  with  the  offer  of  his  life  to  redeem 
that  of  his  King ;  a  vain  attempt,  which  only  accelerated  his  own 
fate.  Ordered  for  immediate  trial  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
escaped  from  the  Tower,  was  betrayed,  retaken,  and  condemned 
by  a  mock  tribunal.  Parliament,  then  swayed  by  the  elo- 
quence— adorned  or  unadorned — of  a  few  demagogues,  violated 
every  principle  of  honour  and  morality,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mud-trampled  constitution.  Petitions  in  his  favour  were  pre- 
sented with  no  avail.  Capell's  very  merits  precluded  him  from 
mercy,  and  the  wielder  of  the  sword,  Carlyle's  magnanimous 
hero,  urged  the  death,  for  the  *  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  a 
man  whose  great  courage,  industry,  and  generosity  would  ever 
make  a  thorn  in  their  sides.'  Thus  was  Capell  '  struck  down ' 
by  one  who,  of  all  others,  ^as  a  soldier,  should  (says  Lady 
Theresa)  have  protected  when  fair  quarter  had  been  granted  on 
the  field;'  and  another  victim  was  added  to  ihosejudicial  murders, 
which,  according  to  Voltaire,  the  genius  of  England  loves  to 
commit.  And  well  for  us  has  been  this  habit  of  legality,  when, 
cruel  as  the  letter  of  the  law  maj  have  been,  or  abominable  its 
perversion,  still  a  symbol  of  justice  dealt  the  blow,  checked 
popular  fury,  and  spared  us  the  burning  national  infamy  of  mas- 
sacres, dragonnades,  noyades,  fusillades,  and  other  wholesale  fero- 
cities for  which  we  have  no  name.     Our  most  sinful  judicial 
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murders  were  at  least  committed  in  open  day  and  before  God 
and  man. 

We  must  beg  the  laziest  of  readers  not  to  skim  Lady  Theresa's 
tenth  chapter,  where  the  last  hours  of  this  true  nobleman  are 
recounted.  Bishop  Morley,  who  attended  him,  has  left  a  touching 
detail.  The  lion-hearted  Capell  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  and 
family  with  tender  manliness:  *God  will  be  to  thee  a  better 
husband,  and  a  better  father  to  our  children.'  He  told  his  weep- 
ing friends  to  be  of  good  cheer :  '  there  will  be  more  to  celebrate 
my  memory  with  praise  than  sadness.'  He  met  death  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  soldier  and  a  Christian.  His  head — better 
than  a  Golgotha  of  Roundheads — was  severed  at  one  blow.  His 
heart  was,  by  his  express  desire,  enclosed  in  a  silver  box,  to 
be  buried  at  his  Royal  master's  feet.  At  the  Restoration  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  II. — ^removed  to  the  Capell 
evidence-room  in  the  country — and  forgotten !  It  was  acci- 
dentally found  in  1703  by  the  family  chaplain,  who,  fearful  that 
the  sexton  might  covet  the  silver  if  the  box  were  buried,  had  it 
sold,  and  an  iron  one  substituted,  in  which  all  that  remains  of 
some  of  the  noblest  dust  on  earth  now  rests  for  ever. 

We  must  pass  once  more  to  chivalrous,  romantic  Spain.  The 
heart  of  the  royal  Bruce,  which  the '  good  Lord  James  Douglas'  was 
enjoined  to  carry  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  also  inclosed  by  him  in  a 
silver  box,  which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  until  at  Teha^  in  1328^ 
on  being  deserted  in  the  critical  moment  by  his  Spanish  allies,  the 
Scottish  Knight  threw  the  glorious  relic  into  the  fiercest  fray^ 
exclaiming — 

*  Pass  first  in  fight,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  do- 
Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die ! ' 
And  he  kept  his  word.  This  identical  box  was  presenred  within 
a  few  years  at  Jaen,  having  escaped  chaplains,  sextons,  and 
melting-pots,  Moorish  and  Christian.  We  understand  that,  since 
the  recent  reforms,  it  has  gone  the  way  of  most  Peninsular  plate. 
Good  Lord  James's  Qwn  heart,  also  in  a  silver  box,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  striking  (/cmetery  of  his  grand  race  at  Dou^as. 

It  has  been  a  sincere  pleasure  to  us  to  agree  so  often  with  our 
fair  Whig,  who  must  pardon  us  if  we  can  find  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  cases  of  Lord  Capell  and  Marshal  Ney — beyond  the 
simple  fact  that  both  were  tried  and  executed — the  one  in  de- 
fiance of  granted  quarter,  the  other  in  strict  accordance  with 
clearly  reserved  rights ;  a  truth,  and  a  whole  truth,  that  stands 
clearly  and  also  most  gra(;efully  explained  in  the  Duke's  memo- 
randum of  November  19,  1815.  Lord  Capell,  bred  and  bom  an 
English  gentleman,  was  quite  as  physically  brave  as  le  brave  des 
braves^  and  infinitely  more  morally  courageous  than  that  weak- 
minded, 
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minded,  impulsive  soldier.  Ready  to  ransom  his  king's  life  at 
the  cost  of  his  own,  Capell  never  would  have  betrayed  his  Charles 
with  Judas  kiss ;  never  would  have  sworn  to  bring  Cromwell  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  forthwith  joined  him,  adding  gratuitous  perjury 
to  treason.  It  suited,  indeed,  the  anti~English  politics  hatched 
and  fostered  in  a  suburban  villa — and  how  virulent  what  Lord 
Dudley  called  *  the  Esoteric  Doctrine  of  ultra-Whiggism,'  a  recent 
parricidal  publication  has  revealed — to  elevate  into  hero-worship 
our  bitterest  enemies,  and  to  hamper  and  depreciate  our  best 
defenders.  *The  truth  is,'  wrote  Dudley— (22nd  June,  1816)— 
'  the  Whig  Opposition  had  staked  everything  upon  Napoleon's 
success,  and  are  grieved  at  his  failure.'  'The  Whigs,'  said 
Wilberforce,  '  are  glad  to  see  just  so  much  mischief  befall  their 
country  as  would  bring  themselves  into  office.'  '  Lord  Holland,' 
wrote  the  Duke  in  the  very  last  page  of  his  immortal  Despatches, 
*  accuses  me,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  of  allowing  that  accomplislied 
soldier  [Ney]  to  be  Judicially  murdered,  because  I  could  not  beat 
him  in,  the  field. — If  the  letter  had  not  been  shown  to  me  con- 
fidentially, ItDOuld  have  prosecuted  his  lordship  for  a  libeV — 
The  cannon  that  announced  the  Duke's  victories  over  Ney  at 
Busaco,  Santarem,  and  Fuentes  de  OSoro,  found  no  echo  in  the 
dull  ear  of  ex-official  Brookes' s  or  Kensington,  where  even  the 
sham  of  loyalty  was  only  called  forth  by  the  sunshine  of  place. 

Unlike  liord  Falkland,  the  soul  of  the  *  lion-hearted'  Capell 
was  enshrined  in  a  mortal  coil  worthy  of  its  greatness.  His 
frame  was  powerful  and  nobly  formed — his  features  stamped 
with  all  the  graces  of  one  of  nature's  gentlemen  :  in  body  and 
mind  he  was  every  inch  a  man.  His  portrait  at  the  Grove,  at- 
tributed to  Vandyke,  scarcely  does  him  justice ;  but  better 
representations  exist  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Essex  and 
Mr.  Ford. 

Lady  Theresa  concludes  the  series  of  her  interior  Tribune  with 
William  Seymour,  Marquis  of  Hertford.  To  him  perhaps  a  space 
greater  than  strictly  his  due  has  been  allotted  ;  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, press  hardly  on  the  fair  author's  partiality  for  what  may 
almost  be  called  a  new  subject.  Bom  in  1588,  he  was  grandson  of 
that  Earl  of  Hertford  who,  during  nine  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  had  tasted  the  proud  Tudor-vengeance  of  Elizabeth, 
angered  at  his  stolen  marriage  with  her  cousin,  the  Lady  Kathe- 
rine  Grey.  Undeterred  by  this  example,  William,  in  1610, 
married  that  celebrated  unfortunate,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
cousin  to  James  L,  without  his  Majesty's  privity  and  consent. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Lady  Theresa's  full  and  true  parti- 
culars of  this  tragic  romance  of  real  life.  The  poor  lady  died  in 
the  Tower  inr  1615 — her  reason  having  given  way  under  a  four 
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years'  captivity  and  the  ill-usage  of  her  cruel  and  cowardly  king 
and  kinsman.  Her  husband,  who  had  escaped  to  Belgium,  now 
returned,  married  the  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  and  in  1621  succeeded, 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  to  the  family  estates.  As  neither  his  own 
nor  his  ancestors'  antecedents  inclined  him  to  seek  the  Court,  he 
lived  apart  in  literary  ease  until  1640,  when,  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  petition  Charles  to  summon  a 
parliament.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first,  like  Falkland  and 
Capell,  to  cling  to  the  Crown  when  the  real  views  of  the 
reformers  began  to  be  manifest.  He  had  disapproved  of  the 
proceedings  against  Strafford,  ere  mistrust  of  the  King's  word — 
who  in  that  death-warrant  signed  his  own — and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Bedfords,  Pyms,  Hampdens,  and  other  patriots,  in 
getting  place  and  office,  turned  possible  friends  into  foes,  and 
fanned  reform  into  revolution. 

Hertford,  in  1641,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  then,  as  Lady  Theresa  has  well  shown,  formed  a  sort  of 
legislative  cabinet,  and  his  appointment  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
ciliatory concessions  made  to  the  growing  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  soon  named  Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wades,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  except  himself.  He  shrank  from  the 
duties :  a  long  indulgence  had  engrafted  a  poco-curante  laziness, 
not  unusual,  indeed,  but  prejudicial  to  premiers  and  preceptors. 
The  heir-apparent  was  now  a  sort  of  hostage ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  feared  his  conversion  to  Popery  and  removal  from 
England,  by  taking  steps  to  separate  him  from  his  parents, 
offered  an  insult  to  the  King  and  father,  which  was  met  by  the 
unconstitutional  coup  dCetdt^  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  five  mem- 
bers. Hertford  joined  Charles  at  York,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  face  the  rebels  in  the  field  in  the  West,  until,  overlooking  the 
new  slights  put  on  himself  by  the  fatal  nepotism  of  the  Crown, 
he  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  household  wand,  and  never  again 
quitted  his  master  in  life,  until  his  master  quitted  him  by  flying 
from  Oxford  to  be  sold  for  *  thirty  pieces'  by  the  Scots.  No 
sooner  was  Charles  condemned  to  die  than  Lord  Hertford,  like 
Lord  Capell,  tendered  his  life  in  ransom ;  and  next,  the  regicidal 
tragedy  complete,  prayed  *  to  perform  the  last  duty  to  his  master, 
and  wait  upon  him  to  the  grave.'  And  here  let  us  remark  that 
the  very  French  theatrical  incident  told  by  Guizot,  and  painted 
by  De  la  Roche,  of  Cromwell's  lifting  up  the  coffin-lid  of  his 
murdered  sovereign,  is  a  pure  *  invention  of  the  enemy.*  The 
royal  martyr,  as  republican  Marvell  allows, 
^  Nothing  common  did  nor  mean 
Upon  that  solemn  scene' — 
nor  were  any  French  meannesses  thought  of  by  even  his 
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murderers.  He  slept  in  one  royal  palace,  and  was  brought  to  be 
beheaded  at  noonday,  leisurely  and  solemnly,  in  front  of  another. 
He  appeared  on  the  scaffold  in  his  usual  dress,  with  the  insignia, 
most  splendid  and  costly,  of  the  Garter.*  Even  the  cap  plac^  on 
his  head  before  he  laid  it  on  the  block  had  on  it  a  laced  border  in 
the  shape  of  a  diadem.  The  Bishop  of  London  received  his  last 
Bmember.  Even  after  he  lay  down  (for  he  did  not  kneel) 
on  the  block,  liis  lords  of  the  chamber  placed  themselves,  as  in 
observance  of  courtly  duty,  one  by  each  of  his  feett  All  this 
homage  to  the  sense  of  national  dignity  and  decency  forms — even 
in  the  blackest  scene  of  our  history — a  signal  contrast  to  the  sub- 
sequent mimicry  of  the  Tigre-singe — and  so  Guizot  has  himself 
very  eloquently  acknowledged.  In  like  manner  the  royal  body 
was  borne  to  a  royal  tomb  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lords  Hertford,  Southampton,  and  Lindsey,  and 
was  laid  in  the  vault  of  Windsor,  without  any  words  or  other 
ceremonies  than  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  few  faithful  friends. 
The  Puritans  denied,  indeed,  all  rites  of  religion ;  but  Cromwell 
was  an  Englishman,  and  too  great  to  take  pleasure  in  the  charnel- 
house  curiosities  of  a  Robespierre.  He  aimed  at  the  life  of 
his  king,  but  warred  not  with  the  dead,  nor  ever  denied  that 
respect  to  his  mortal  remains  which  the  Restoration,  to  its  eternal 
shame,  refused  to  his  own. 

Charles  now  slept  well  and  undisturbed,  until  Sir  Henry  Halford 
clapped  him  into  his  tiny  essay.  Treason  had  done  its  worst,  and 
Lord  Hertford  was  permitted  by  Cromwell,  who  knew  the  value 
of  fidelity,  to  live  unmolested ;  nay,  the  Buonaparte  of  England 
even  condescended  to  court  him — but  in  vain.  His  undivided 
allegiance  was  buried  with  his  hopes  and  joys  in  his  own  king's 
grave.  Eleven  years  after  the  royal  martyrdom — when  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  England,  who  had  tasted  the  reality  of  Round- 
heads and  Republicans,  and  had  fully  understood  the  worth  of 
diese  public-good-private-place-mongers,  now  fled  from  petty  ty- 
rants to  the  Crown,  and  crowded  to  welcome  Charles  II. ; — first 
and  foremost  was  Lord  Hertford.  The  Garter  was  conferred  on 
this  faithful  sen^ant,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset  restored,  as 
amply  as  if  the  attainder  of  his  grandfather  had  never  been  made. 
Thus  a  cloud,  which  for  five  successive  reigns  had  hung  over  the 
house  of  Seymour,  was  cleared  away.  Five  months  later  this  true 
cavalier,  full  of  years  and  honours,  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature. 

The  large  portrait  of  Lord  Hertford  at  the  Grove  is  not  one 

•  The  Garter  worn  by  the  King,  and  beqaeathe<l  by  Cardinal  Yorke  to  George  IV., 
wat  embroidered  with  alternate  diamonds  and  rubies  to  the  value  of  28,000/. 

t  See  the  curious  contemporary  print  of  the  king's  execution,  re-engraved  in  the 
▼olume  entitled  •  Historical  Sketches  of  Charles  1.'  by  W.  D.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  4to„  1828. 
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of  the  best,  and  neither  chronoloo^cal  nor  artistical  considera- 
tions permit  us  to  attribute  it  to  Vandyke ;  the  full,  placid  fea- 
tures indicate  the  lover  of  ease — yet  a  searching  look  about  the 
eye,  and  a  determination  in  the  mouth,  mark  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  character  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  excursion  or  pilgrimage  to  the  site  where  the  images  of  so 
much  loyalty  and  valour  are  enshrined  is  enhanced  by  Lady 
Theresa's  faithful  and  descriptive  cicerone  catalogue.  The  Grove, 
appropriately  embosomed  in  ancient  trees,  overlooks,  from  a 
sunny  bank,  a  trout-stream  that  gambols  through  meadows  such 
as  afforded  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  honest  ichthyophile  Isaac 
Walton.  The  interior  is  enriched  with  above  a  hundred  pictures 
— praBclara  supellex — the  Villiers  representatives  of  the  Chan- 
cellor having  considerably  added  to  their  nucleus  moiety.  The 
sweet  still  country  is  no  less  delectable  to  reviewers,  long  in 
populous  city  pent,  than  the  dignified  tranquillity,  the  serene  secu- 
rity of  position  of  these  relics  of  *  auld  litng  syne,'  is  refreshing 
to  the  eye,  after  certain  modem  chalky  conventionalities  exhibited 
elsewhere. 

How  full  of  vitality  and  humanity  are  these  memorials  of  the 
past — these  transcripts  of  master-beings  of  a  history  we  all  have 
read,  and  with  whom  a  personal  acquaintance  is  now  made! 
Here,  fixed  by  Vandyke's  life-conferring  power,  they  come 
amongst  us  again,  and  are  realised — ^rescued  as  it  were  from  the 
mythical  and  the  romance  in  which  time  and  their  strange  careers 
had  almost  included  them.  As  we  pace  these  silent  but  speaking 
saloons,  the  loyal,  national,  and  single  interest  of  the  court  and 
camp  of  Charles,  into  which  neither  republican  nor  foreigner  in- 
trude, is  unmistakeable.  The  pictures  are  well  arranged — treated 
as  principals,  and  not,  as  too  often,  degraded  into  furniture,  or 
sacrificed  to  Mr.  Banting  and  the  evil  genius  of  blue  silk  and 
white  and  gold  upholstery  : — mates  res  indeed — and  sufficient 
for  the  herds  of  bleating  Cockneys  who  are  goaded  through  apart- 
ments of  State  by  inexorable  drovers ;  but  sad  it  is  for  some  to 
listen  to  the  rote  twaddle  of  show-housekeepers,  public  or  private, 
and  sadder  still  to  think  how  little  even  the  educated  classes  really 
know  of  past  history  and  art,  and  how  much  less  they  care  about 
such  things.  Meantime,  at  the  Grove,  portrait-painting  is  in 
many  instances  elevated  to  the  historical,  so  truly  is  the  delicate 
spirit  of  expression  seized,  the  mind  and  intellect  as  well  as 
the  form  and  habit  perpetuated  on  canvas.  Fortunate  age,  when 
a  Vandyke  lived  to  depict  such  subjects,  such  costume,  such 
real  ladies  and  gentlemen — not  made  by  Nature's  journeymen, 
like  the  big  mayors  and  Manchester  men  manufactured  and  hung 
up  in  Trafalgar  Square.    Still — let  us  be  candid — charming  as 
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were  the  garbs  and  bearings  of  the  age  of  Charles,  the  Puritan 
Prjnne  bad  some  reason  when  he  inveighed  against  the  ^  un- 
loveliness  of  love-locks,'  and  we  cannot  admire  the  bringing  down 
the  hair  so  much  on  the  brow,  by  which  that  temple  of  intel]i« 
gence  is  masked  and  narrowed. 

We  shall  attempt  no  descriptive  details  of  these  pictures. 
They  must  be  seen — or,  if  writing  can  do,  the  task  is  accomplished 
by  Lady  Theresa.  One  word  only  on  the  leading  personages 
with  whom  we  hare  been  dealing.  Here  the  founder  and  illus- 
trator of  the  gallery  may  well  pass  first  as  he  was  wont ;  and  a 
sitting  portrait,  by  Sir  jPeter  Lely,  brings  him  vividly  before  us 
in  his  robes  of  office ;  but  there  is  no  legal  speculation  in  his 
eye,  nor  do  his  mustachios  or  chin-tuft  tally  with  abstract 
notions  of  a  Lord  High  Chancellor;  neither  is  much  intellectual 
power  stamped  on  his  fall,  rotund  face — not  to  say  jowl — or 
much  careworn  study  suggested  in  his  golden  locks.  From 
the  collector  to  the  partitioner  the  transition  is  easy — videlicet 
to  the  vivacious  Duchess  of  Queensberry — '  Kitty,  ever  young 
and  gay' — who,  profiting  by  the  Solomon  Court,  divided  this 
cherished  creation  of  Clarendon;  the  oval  portrait  of  her 
Grace  by  Hudson  is  not  prepossessing — the  expression  of  this 
friend  of  Prior's  and  patroness  of  Gay's — a  striking  figure,  too, 
in  Horace  Walpole's  Reminiscences — is  forbidding  and  disin- 
heriting. Of  Charles  L  there  only  remains  a  sketch,  said  to  be 
by  Vandyke,  for  the  superb  equestrian  portrait  at  Blenheim. 
The  fine  full-length,  once  the  pride  of  the  Chancellor,  is  at 
Bothwell ;  thus  the  uxorious  husband  is  separated  from  his  wife 
in  death — ^where  they  might  have  been  united  with  more  safety 
than  in  life.  This  queen  of  beauty,  the  cynosure  of  all  observers, 
rules  alone  at  the  Grove,  in  all  the  unmatched  elegance  of  Van- 
dyke's greatest  power.  Near  her  are  the  three  Royal  children, 
Charles,  James,  and  Mary ;  and,  dose  at  hand,  a  faithful  guard, 
Lords  Falkland,  Capell,  and  Hertford.  Not  far  off  appear  James  L 
by  Vansomer,  and  Buckingham  by  Jansen.  The  minion  of 
^is  mean,  detestable  pedant,  a  lanky  Steenie,  'with  the  face 
of  an  angel,  like  St.  Stephen,'  presents  the  impersonation  of  a 
ibp — a  giant  in  dress,  a  pigmy  in  politics ;  near  him,  and  by 
Vandyke,  is  Lord  Grandison,  another  Villiers — a  family  in  which 
beauty  is  hereditary — who  fell  prematurely  on  the  battle-field. 
Then  are  grouped  around  the  princely  Pembroke,  the  dilettante 
Arundel,  Newcastle,  the  virtuoso  of  the  manege,  the  faithful 
Richmond,  the  highbred  Derby,  so  brutally  murdered  by  the 
Puritans,  and  his  magnanimous  Countess.  These  and  many 
other  most  eflfective  pictures  cause  us  to  turn  from  the  curly  headed 
Comburys,  and  the  plum-coloured  silk  dressing-gowns  of  Earl 
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Henry  the  second,  who  first  began  to  sell.  Nor  can  we  bestow 
more  than  a  glance  on  the  other  perriwigged  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  the  Chancellor.  Time  indeed  is  a  leveller;  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  fashion  end  at  latest  with  ^  the  allotted 
span.'  As  the  minnow-fry  recede,  the  good  and  great — the 
tritons— expand.  Howsoever  inexorable,  so  soon  and  surely  does 
posterity  winnow  predecessors.  Weighed  in  the  balance,  how  few 
really  stand  forth  !  Charles,  Cromwell,  and  Clarendon ;  soon  aft^ 
Louis  XIV.,  Tarenne,  and  Marlborough.  Nay,  the  very  present 
judges  of  the  present.  Already  the  minor  shooting-stars — the 
Soults  and  Massenas— ^r^z^ywe  GyaSyfortisque  Cleanthus — pale 
their  ineffectual  fires ;  while  Napoleon,  Nelson,  and  Wellington 
shine  with  the  splendour  of  fixed  planets  in  the  galaxy  of  glory. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  presence  in  this  collection  of  some 
is  the  absence  of  others.  Neither  early  recollections  nor  friend- 
ships in  Spain  induced  Clarendon  to  give  a  place  to  Gondomar, 
the  envoy  who  managed  James,  nor  to  Philip  IV.,  the  host  of 
Charles,  nor  to  his  minister  Olivares,  the  foe  of  Buckingham. 
Charles  himself,  be  it  remembered,  possessed  no  pictures  hy 
Spanish  artists  ;  nay,  he  left  behind  him  at  Madrid  his  own  por- 
trait, which  Velazquez  had  begun,  and  which  now  is  lost  for  ever. 
The  libel  daub  so  recently  puffed  in  English  papers  and  Scotch 
courts  is  a  Snare  and  a  delusion.  We  especially  wonder  that 
Clarendon  should  have  allotted  no  little  nook  to  Sully,  the 
beloved  friend  of  the  father  of  Henrietta — the  minister  and 
faithful  friend,  like  himself,  of  a  beloved  and  murdered  master. 
We  can  understand  why  Clarendon,  a  good  hater,  allotted  no 
panel  in  his  gallery  to  the  fiery,  headlong  Rupert,  whose  influence 
occasioned  such  damage  to  the  royal  cause.  The  real  desideratum 
was  Cromwell — whose  absence,  liJce  the  wanting  bust  of  Brutus  at 
the  imperial  funeral  of  Rome,  or  of  Luther  in  the  temple  of  the 
Danube,  is  the  more  suggestive  of  importance.  The  void  has 
been  recently  supplied  by  the  present  Earl — (who  claims  kindred 
with  the  Protector  through  Mrs.  Rich) — ^and  we  could  have  wished 
with  a  better  picture.  It  could  not  well  be  expected  that  the 
Chancellor,  in  whose  loyalty  and  politics  there  was  no  toler- 
ance— so  often  the  mask  of  indifference — should  find  room  under 
his  roof  for  republicans  or  regicides,  or  permit  a  Pym,  a  Marten, 
or  a  Bradshaw  to  come  between  the  Derbys,  Richmonds,  and 
their  nobility.  Unlike  Charles,  to  forgive  enemies  and  forget 
friends  formed  no  article  in  his  code.  He  had  embarked  bod|y 
and  soul  in  the  one  side  of  God  and  king,  and  the  single-hearted- 
ness of  his  faith  and  allegiance  was  reflected  in  his  gallery. 
Those  therefore  who  are  freer  from  party  or  prejudice,  and  desire 
to  have  all  the  scenes  and  all  the  actors  in  Uiis  civil  tragedy 
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brought  again  before  them  as  at  a  diorama,  must  wend  their  way 
not  to  the  Grove,  but  to  Oxford — and  perhaps  they  had  as  well 
visit  old  Alma  Mater  soon,  before,  among  other  blessed  chances 
and  changes,  she  is  turned  into  a  cross  between  Aberdeen  and 
Heidelberg. 

It  was  about  1795  that  Mr.  Sutherland,  a  Russian  merchant, 
took  to  illustrating  the  histories  of  Clarendon  and  Burnet — to 
which  he  devoted  his  life  and  fortune,  infinitely  to  his  better 
half  s  dissatisfaction,  before  whom  printsellers  recoiled ;  but  the 
lair  sex,  jealous  sometimes  even  of  things,  brook  few  rivals  in  the 
affections  of  their  liege  lords,  and  none  in  their  purses.  A  rebuflF 
and  some  o£5cial  rudeness  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  days 
when  contributors  were  chilled  and  repelled,  and  an  accidental 
visit  to  the  better-behaved  Bodleian,  led  Mr.  Sutherland  to  ex- 
claim, *  Here  my  books  shall  repose  1'  Yet  he  bequeathed  his 
collection  to  his  wife,  warning  her  with  his  last  breath,  that  if 
she  broke  it  up  he  would  haunt  her.  The  widow  accordingly 
pursued  the  completion  of  this  *  national  work'  with  the  ardour  of 
the  departed  founder.  Finally,  this  solace  of  her  weeds  swelled, 
after  a  growth  of  twenty-three  years  and  an  expense  of  20,000/., 
into  sixty- three  folio  volumes,  bursting  with  1S,742  prints  and 
drawings ;  then,  having  herself  prepared  the  ponderous  catalogue 
to  which  we  have  alluded  before,  she  consigned  the  russia-bound 
regiment  to,  as  we  presume,  nearly  uninterrupted  repose  in  some 
picturesque  closet  of  the  limitless,  silent,  monumental  Bodleian  : 
nor  shall  we  disturb  their  rest  beyond  the  remark  that  there  lie 
entombed  713  portraits  of  Charles  and  352  of  Cromwell.  Cop- 
perplates are  subject,  it  would  seem,  to  no  less  chances  and 
changes  than  crowns.  The  head  of  Cromwell  after  his  death  was 
rubbed  out  of  an  engraving  by  Lombard,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
put  in  its  place.  The  Grand  Monarque's  turn  came  next,  and  his 
was  effaced  in  favour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  due  time  the 
Swedish  hero  disappeared  to  make  way  for  Cromwell  once  more — 
whose  head  having  been  again  obliterated — ^that  of  Charles  I. 
anew  graces  the  copper  in  a  happy,  we  hope  a  final,  restoration. 


Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time.  By 
Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland.    Vol.  i.    Post  8vo.  1852. 

WHEN  in  the  spring  of  last  year  we  expressed  our  strong 
concurrence  in  the  universal  indignation  excited  by  Lord 
Holland's  '  Foreign  Reminiscences,'  and  justified  that  indignation 
by  extracts  from  a  work  which  it  was  irksome  and  even  disgust- 
ing to  copy,  we  stated  that  we  were  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  by 
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its  amioanoement  of  the  existence  and  probable  publication  of  his 
Memoirs  of  our  domestic  policy. 

The  volume  before  us — which  is  marked,  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  as  the  first  of  a  series — fully  ratifies  those  anticipations. 
The  period  which  it  comprises,  from  his  own  youth  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  1806,  affords  but  few  occasions  in  which  be  could 
speak  with  much  authority  on  public  affairs :  but  he  repeats  all 
the  angry  traditions  of  his  uncle's  faction,  additionally  infected 
by  a  personal  rancour  which  has  disordered  all  his  natural  good 
qualities — nay,  even  his  gentlemanly  feelings — ^to  an  almost  in- 
credible degree. 

It  has  also  the  minor  defects  of  being  stupid  and  trivial :  it 
deals  with  many  illustrious  names  and  many  memorable  events, 
but  it  is  really  wonderful  what  an  unlucky  knack  his  Lordship 
has  of  reducing  both  to  the  smallest  dimensions.  His  narra- 
tive, indeed,  would  be  mere  gossip  and  twaddle,  but  that  it 
is  leavened — soured,  not  sharpened — by  a  kind  of  petty  malice, 
that  looks  at  his  topics  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  finding 
something  disparaging  or  offensive  to  say  of  his  political  adver- 
saries— or,  which  is  the  same  thing — of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Jacobin  and  Buonapartist  portions  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  book  intrinsically  would  deserve  no  more  notice  from 
us  than  a  p^eneral  reference  to  what  we  have  already  said 
about  the  Reminiscences^  and  the  explanation  there  suggested 
of  the  peculiar  causes  which  gave  this  unhappy  turn  to  the  writer's 
mind  and  temper  :  but  a  consideration  of  the  rank  which  he  held 
in  his  party  and  t^e  weight  that  might  be  attached  (when  his 
personal  motives  were  forgotten)  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  for  a  few  years  a  Cabinet  Minister,  have  determined  us  to 
throw  away  some  pages  more  in  exposing,  for  the  benefit  of 
historical  students,  the  worth  of  Lord  Holland  as  a  narrator  and 
critic  of  contemporary  events. 

The  very  title  of  the  book  is  a  deception.  It  is  nothing 
like  *  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party.'  It  might  rather  be  called 
*  A  Selection  of  Lies  and  Libels  against  all  Tories  and  certain 
Whigs :  to  which  is  added  a  Panegyric  on  the  RiglU  Honourable 
Charles  James  Fox  and  his  Nephew^  Henry  Richard  Lord  Hoi" 
land,^  With  the  latter  portion  we  sImJI  not  meddle.  We  have 
formed  in  our  own  mind,  and  so  we  think  has  the  work!  in 
general,  an  estimate  of  the  public  character  and  services  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  nephew  so  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Lord 
Holland — and  after  such  opportunities  and  attention — that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  altered  by  a  new  discussion  on  such  loose  and 
narrow  ground  as  Lord  Holland's  scrambling  and  partial  sketch 
affords.    His  Lordship  is  convinced  that  he  and  his  uncle  were 
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decidedly  the  most  sagacious  and  almost  the  only  honest  states- 
men of  their  day.  The  voice  of  Ewope  and  the  course  of  events, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  have  rejected  and  reversed  that  claim. 
Mr.  Fox's  whole  life  was  a  failure.  In  his  earlier  days  he  failed, 
losing  office  as  a  Tory,  and  not  being  able  to  recover  it  as  a 
Whig.  He  failed  when  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
— ^if  it  had  not  been  an  infamous — coalition :  he  failed  when  he 
and  a  few  followers  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  weakness  under 
a  secession.  He  failed  when,  for  a  dozen  years,  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  England  to  make  peace  with  France  :  he  failed  when 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  France  to  make  peace  with  England. 
He  failed  when  as  leader  of  a  great  aristocratical  party  he 
attempted  to  crush  the  stripling  Pitt :  he  failed  when,  shifting 
his  ground,  he  continued  his  rivalry  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cracy. Even  those  who  admired  his  talents  and  loved  his  society 
could  say  little  for  his  principles,  and  nothing  of  his  success  : — 

^  Mr.  Boothby,  so  well  kno^^n  in  the  first  walks  of  fashion,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Fox,  appreciated  him  with  much  severity,  though 
with  equal  truth.  "  Charles^*  observed  he, '  is  unquestionably  a  man  of 
JSrsi'TcUe  tcdentSj  but  so  dejicient  in  judgment  [he  might  rather  have 
said,  so  carried  away  hy  passion  as  never  to  have  succeeded  in  any 
object  during  his  whole  life.  He  loved  only  three  things — women, 
play,  and  politics.  Yet  at  no  period  did  he  ever  form  a  creditable 
connexion  vnth  a  woman — He  lost  his  whole  fortune  at  the  gaming^ 
table — and^  with  the  exception  of  about  eleven  months,  he  has  cdways 
remained  in  opposition,*'  It  is  difficult  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this 
portrait.' —  Wraxall,  Historical  Memoirs ^  ii.  11. 

He  failed,  in  short,  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
death  of  his  illustrious  conqueror  had  left  the  way  clear  for  him 
that  he  completed  the  failures  of  his  whole  life  by  the  composition 
of  that  pretentious,  short-lived,  feeble,  and  unsuccessful  cabinet, 
best  known  in  history  by  a  derisive  nickname.  There,  for  the 
present  at  least,  we  leave  Lord  Holland's  panegyric  on  the 
political  services  and  triumphs  of  his  uncle — and  shall  confine 
our  examination  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  which  affects  to 
be  more  peculiarly  historical. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  look  for  any  order  or  system  in  Lord 
Holland's  irregular  string  of  random  assertions  and  apocryphal 
anecdotes ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  while,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  trace  all  the  obscure  motives  of  vanity  or  rancour  which 
may  have  prompted  this  or  that  particular  censure  or  calumny. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  producing  such  prominent  in- 
stances of  the  malus  animus  and  the  mala  fdes  that  pervade  the 
whole  mass  as  we  happen  to  have  the  means  of  at  once  encoun- 
tering by  direct  and,  as  we  think,  incontestable  evidence. 
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As  the  chief  design  is  the  glorification  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  object  of  antipathy  and 
attack  should  be  Mr.  Burke ;  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  o'bsenre 
the  vespertilian  flittering  of  Lord  Holland  about  that  great 
luminary,  whose  light  he  can  neither  escape  from  nor  bear. 
After  an  enumeration,  such  as  one  might  expect  from  Lord  Hol- 
land, of  Mr.  Burke's  offences  against  the  revolutionary  cause  and 
its  English  partizans,  Lord  Holland  does  him  such  justice  as 
Lord  Holland  was  capable  of: — 

'  Mischievom  as  his  conduct  was,  I  acquit  him  of  dishonesty.' — 
p.  10. 

Hear  that,  posterity  I  Lord  Holland  acquits  Mr.  Burke  of 
dishonesty.  He  subjoins,  to  be  sure,  several  little  scruples  as  to 
the  culprit's  being  entitled  to  so  full  an  acquittal.  Mr.  Burke 
received,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  ill-requited  public  life,  a 
pension  from  the  Crown,  considerably  less  in  amount  than  the 
great  sinecure  office  which  Charles  Fox  had  received,  squandered, 
and  sold  almost  before  he  was  a  man.  The  acceptance  of  this 
pension,  Lord  Holland  good-naturedly  admits,  was  not  absolute 
dis/ionesty  ;  but  as  a  granum  salis  to  season  this  praise,  he  adds 


*  He  [Mr.  Burke]  had  indeed  little  of  that  noble  pride  which  disdains 
private  advantage ' — 

and  that — 

^  he  would,  perhaps,  have  judged  better  for  his  feme  had  he  accepted 
no  pension ;  but  though  that  pension  was  the  reward  of  his  conduct 
[the  mischievous  conduct  before  mentioned],  his  conduct,  /  am  con- 
vincedy  was  not  actuated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.' — p.  12. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  Lord  Holland  of  the  merit  of 
being  open  to  any  conmction  favourable  to  Mr.  Burke ;  but  in 
this  case,  neither  the  conviction  nor  the  form  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed appear  to  us  as  dear  as  might  be  expected.   Mr.  Burke's 

*  conduct' — that  is  to  say,  his  hostility  to  the  French  Revolution — 
commenced  in  1789,  when,  and  for  more  than  a  year  later,  he  was 
still  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  and  with  quit^  as  little  hope  of 
my  favour  from  the  Crown  as  Mr.  Fox  himself — and  probably 
less  (see  Prior* s  Life,  ii.  p.  144).  His  rupture  with  the  Oppo* 
sition  on  the  Canada  Bill  was  consummated  in  May,  1791 ;  he  left 
Parliament  on  the  20th  of  June,  1794.  All  his  political  friends 
had  then  joined  Mr.  Pitt, — and  his  own  political  life  was  dosed. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1795  that  the  pension  was 
granted :  it  came  only  time  enough  to  relieve  from  pecuniary 
anxiety  the  last  few  melancholy,  and  indeed  heart-broko;!,  months 
of  his  illustrious  life !    Well  might  Lord  Holland  be  corwinced 
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that  the  spirit  of  1789  was  not  kindled  by  any  hope  of  the  pension 
of  1796. 

His  lordship's  summary  of  Mr.  Burke's  character  is  an  exem- 
plary specimen  of  the  awkward  shifts  by  which  a  writer  hobbles 
through  a  truth  which  he  is  unwilling  to  tell  and  unable  to 
conceal. 

'  Oq  the  whole,  if  greatness  consists  in  comprehension  of  mind  and 
fertility  of  genius,  rather  than  in  wisdom  in  design  and  judgment  in 
action — and  if  by  goodness  we  mean  rectitude  of  intention  and  dis- 
interestedness of  conduct,  rather  than  justice,  affection,  or  moderation 
—Burke  may  pass  for  a  great  and  good  man.' — p.  12, 

That  is,  Mr.  Burke  may  pass  muster  with  those  indulgent 
persons  who  may  not  think  wisdom^  judgment^  jtisticej  qffeo 
tioTij  or  moderation^  to  be  necessary  ingredients  in  the  character 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  And  even  the  small  balance  which 
might  be  struck  in  Mr.  Burke's  favour  after  these  deductions, 
must  be  further  diminished  by  some  important  items  with  which 
Lord  Holland  proceeds  to  swell  the  opposite  side  of  the  account. 
After  adorning  him,  here  and  there,  with  such  attributes  as 

*  ill-humour,'  *  coarseness,'  '  virulence,'  *  almost  bigotry,'  he  con- 
cludes— 

*  His  chief  defect  was  an  imperious,  uncontrollable  temper,  which  dis- 
figured his  manners,  clouded  his  judgment^  and  sometimes  corrupted 
his  heart.'— p.  12. 

In  short.  Lord  Holland's  candour  extends  little  further  than  con- 
sidering Mr.  Burke  as  a  kind  of  maniac,  who,  under  the  cloak  or 
the  delusion  of  meaning  well,  was  really  guilty  of  the  extremes  of 
folly  and  of  crime, — If  we  proceed  to  inquire  on  what  grounds 
his  Lordship  thus  assumes  to  pass  judgment  on  the  character — 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political — of  Mr,  Burke,  we  find  — 

*  I  had  only  a  schoolboy's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  correct  or  reconcile  the  contradictory  opinions  entertained 
by  his  partisans  and  his  enemies  of  his  views  and  conduct  at  that 
period.' — p.  5» 

We  have  seen  bow  ill  the  author  has  kept  this  modest 
promise  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  character ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  that  he  is  equally  bold  in  dealing  with  his  conduct.  Lord 
Holland  affects  to  be  very  nice  on  the  point  of  historical  ac- 
curacy.   He  prefixes  to  his  work  the  following  Nota  Bene : — 

*  N.  B.  The  first  book  was  written  before  the  year  1802 ;  the  second 
book  between  May,  1805,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1812.  I  alter  the 
style,  and  here  and  there  add  illustrations  of  the  characters  in  tran- 
scribing it,  but  the  main  facts  are  related  as  I  originally  wrote  them; 
and  I  mention  the  date  of  my  writing  them,  because  the  knowledge  of 
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the  time  at  which  a  MS,  was  written  is  not  wrfrequerUly  as  necessary 
to  ascertain  historical  truth  as  the  preservation  of  it, — V.  Holland. 
1824/ 

This  (bating  some  obscurity  in  the  concluding  words,  which  we 
do  not  understand)  seems  very  proper;  but  is  it  true?  Has 
Lord  Holland  practised  his  precept  ?  One  of  the  chief  topics  of 
his  malignity  against  Mr.  Burke,  and  on  which  he  charges  him 
with  *  coarseness  and  riralence,'  and  with  conduct  *  unfeeling' 
and  *  disgusting,'  is  his  celebrated  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
Canada  Bill ;  and  in  support  of  his  own  view  of  the  transaction^ 
he  adds — 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  account  of  that  memorable  de- 
bate in  Prior's  Life  of  Burke.'— p.  11. 

When  this  extract  is  compared  with  the  foregoing  Nota  BenCy 
our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  be  reminded  that  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Prior's  Life  of  Burke  was  in  May  or  June,  1824, 
twenty-two  years  later  than  the  date  Lord  Holland  assigns  to  his 
original  composition ;  and  if  in  explanation  of  this  manifest  dis- 
crepancy we  should  be  told  that  the  *N.  B.*  might,  possibly, 
have  been  written  in  the  latter  part  of  that  same  year,  we 
appeal  to  our  readers'  judgment,  whether  such  a  serious  interpo- 
lation can  be  considered  as  a  mere  '  alteration  in  the  style,*  or 
such  an  *  illustration  of  character '  as  the  guarded  expression  of 
the  *  N.  B.'  implies.  The  point  itself  is  a  mere  trifle — for  really 
the  exact  date  at  which  Lord  Holland  committed  his  scandal  or 
his  gossip  to  paper  would  be  of  no  intrinsic  importance  whatso- 
ever— but  how  do  we  know  how  far  such  a  latitude  of  interpo- 
lation has  extended  over  the  work  ?  We  see  many  other  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  have  been  written  at  subsequent  dates,  and 
to  contradict  Lord  Holland's  chronological  test  of  his  credibility. 
As  to  the  imputation  against  Mr.  Prior's  report  of  that  remarkable 
debate,  we  have  examined  several  contemporary  reports,  and 
especially  that  in  the  great  Foxite  organ  of  the  day  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  and  we  find  Mr.  Prior's  report  to  be  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  of  them  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  we  found  any  account 
that  offers  any  substantial  difference  from  the  rest.  When  Lord 
Holland  took  the  liberty  of  making  such  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Prior's  statement  he  ought  at  least  to  have  told  us  where  we  were 
to  find  one  more  accurate.  We  ourselves  have  heard  more  than 
once  a  lively  relation  of  the  scene  from  the  then  Speaker  (Ad- 
dington),  which  fully  agreed  with  the  common  report. 

Lord  Holland  indulges  largely  in  that  cheap  and  convenient 
substitute  for  both  fact  and  reasoning  conmionly  called  begging 
the  question.  He  takes  whatever  he  chooses  to  assert  for  proved, 
boldly  assumes  his  own  view  as  an  indisputable  fact,  and  then 
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proceeds  with  dogmatic  confidence  to  draw  consequences  from  his 
mistake  in  favour  of  his  prejudices.    For  instance  : — 

*  Mr.  Burke's  intemperate  view  of  the  French  Revolution  is  well 
known.' — p.  4. 

A  gross  prejudgment  of  the  whole  question — we  may  venture  to 
saj  an  audacious  one,  considering  that  the  universal  sense  of 
mankind,  except  some  few  ultra^zealots  of  the  revolutionary 
school,  has  pronounced,  and  the  experience  of  sixty  years  has 
confirmed,  the  views  of  Mr.  Burke  to  have  heen  not  merely 
sagacious  but  prophetic.  They  were  delivered,  it  is  true,  with 
a  fire,  a  force,  an  enthusiasm  of  eloquence  and  illustration, 
not  usual  in  political  disquisitions — ^but  the  sweep  and  flash  of 
the  weapon,  while  it  dazzled  the  spectators,  did  not  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  blow.  Mr.  Burke's  views  were  not  intemperate^ 
but  pretemperate  ;  he  foresaw — he  anticipated — the  conflagra- 
tion, and  rang  the  fire-bell  before  the  city-watch  was  awake 
to  the  danger. 

Lord  Holland,  in  the  next  page,  produces  a  very  opposite  im- 
putation against  Mr.  Burke — we  know  not  whether  with  a  view 
of  sneering  at  religion  in  general,  or  of  reminding  his  readers  of 
the  vulgar  calumnies  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  having  been  a  papist. 
The  noble  author  there  says : — 

*  Till  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  suppressed,  Burke  was  far  from 
disapproving^  the  French  Revolution ....  An  extravagant  veneration 
for  aU  established  rites  and  ceremonies  appears  to  have  been  long  and 
deeply  rooted  in  his  mind.' — p.  5. 

This  observation,  however  intended  by  Lord  Holland,  is  ho- 
nourable to  Mr.  Burke ;  but  the  fact  which  it  is  produced  to 
explain  is  notoriously  untrue.  The  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  would  have  been  undoubtedly  an  indication  of  both 
the  godless  and  predatory  spirit  of  the  Kevolution,  sufRcient  to 
have  alarmed  any  friend  of  religion,  property,  and  order.  But 
Mr.  Burke's  feelings  of  alarm,  which  haul  been  gradually  develop- 
ing themselves,  were  matured  and  fixed  before  that  confiscation 
was  thought  of.  He  had  been  shocked  by  the  barbarous  massacres 
that  accompanied  and  followed  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (14th 
July,  1789)  to  a  degree  that  made  him  hesitate  to  approve  that 
event,  at  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  then  rejoiced.  He 
next  saw — with  equal  wonder  and  anxiety — on  that  celebrated 
Night  of  Sacrifices  (4th  of  August),  all  feudal  rights  and  privileges 
abolished,  on  an  after-dinner  motion  of  two  distinguished  pos- 
sessors oif  those  very  rights  and  privileges  —  the  Vicomte  de 
Noailles  and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon.  He  foresaw  that  giddy 
people,  who  set  about  their  repairs  with  such  thoughtless  hurry, 
were  sure  to  bring  down  the  old  house  on  their  devoted  heads. 

Only 
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Only  two  months  after  the  Night  of  Sacrifices  all  his  fears  were 
finally  confirmed,  and  his  opinions  irrevocably  fixed,  by  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  when  the  palace 
of  Versailles  was  stormed  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  the  King  and 
royal  family  were  dragged,  with  every  aggravating  circumstance 
of  ignominy  and  terror,  to  the  prison  of  the  Tuileries.  This  atro- 
cious and  irretrievable  outrage  was  in  fact  the  consummation  of 
the  Revolution.  The  bloodier  scenes  that  ensued  were  only  its 
consequences  and  corollaries.  And  here  ended  the  slight  hopes 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  been  willing  to  entertain  of  rational  liberty 
in  France.  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  November  following  that 
the  first  proposition  was  made  for  seizing  the  property  of  the 
Church;  and  the  following  summary  of  facts  and  dates  will 
abundantly  disprove  Lord  Holland's  statement  as  to  Mr.  Burke's 
having  formed  his  first  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Revolution 
from  that  spoliation. 

The  legal  though  obsolete  Constitution  of  the  old  French 
Monarchy  had  so  many  substantial  points  of  resemblance  to  our 
own  that  the  prospect  of  its  restoration  and  reform  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  long-disused  Assemblies  of  the  States-General,  was 
looked  to  with  sympathy  and  approbation  by  almost  every  man  in 
England  and  with  enthusiastic  hope  by  the  majority  of  even  the 
best  regulated  minds  in  France. 

*  In  England,'  says  Mr.  Prior,  '  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution 
were  hailed  as  the  regeneration  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  tendered  it  their  tribute  of  admiration  ;  Mr, 
Burke  alone  was  more  cautious  or  more  penetrating :  he  profe^ed  to 
admire  the  principle  as  much  as  any  one,  but  either  from  that  uncommon 
sagacity  he  had  ever  di^layed  on  great  national  questions — from  his 
greater  age,  and  consequent  experience  in  life — from  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  or  from  a  clearer  insight  into  the  French  character, 
he  entertained  from  the  first  some  extraordinary  misgivings  as  to  its 
mode  of  operation  and  its  result.' — Life  of  Burke,  i.  41. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1789— three  weeks  only  from  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille — he  expressed  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont  his  anxiety  and  alarm  at  the  aspect  which  the  movement 
had  already  assumed. 

<  Our  thoughts  of  everything  at  home  are  suspended  by  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring 
and  rival  country.  What  spectators !  what  actors !  England  gazing 
with  astonishment  at  the  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing 
whether  to  blame  or  to  applaud.  The  thing  indeed,  though  I  saw 
something  like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it 
paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire ; 
but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It 
is  true  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion ;  if  so,  no 
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indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  character  rather 
than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  Jit  for  liberty ^  and  must  have  a 
strong  hand  like  that  of  their  former  masters  to  coerce  them.* — ib.  ii.  42. 

What  sagacity!  What  foresight!  In  this  short  extract  we 
see  foreshadowed  the  three  main  phases  of  the  Revolution — 
the  ^paradoxical  and  mysterious*  intrigues  and  influence  of  the 
Orleanist  faction  in  exciting  the  disorder ;  the  subsequent  series 
of  ^ferocities  *  by  which  it  was  maintained ;  and  *  the  strong  hand* 
of  military  usurpation  which  could  alone  coerce  it!  These 
views  Mr.  Burke  developed  and  corroborated  in  all  his  subse- 
quent writings  with  the  solidity  of  wisdom  and  the  splendour 
of  eloquence.  In  other  letters,  written  shortly  after,  and  in 
one  especially  to  M.  de  Menonville,  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,*  towards  the  end  of  September,  1789,  he  repeated 
the  same  doubts  and  hesitations ;  he  even  sees  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille  nothing  but  the  symptoms  of  a  new  despotism.  • 

^  The  Bastille  we  know  was  a  thing  in  itself  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever;  even  as  a  prison  it  was  of  little  importance.  Give  despotism  y  and 
the  prisons  of  despotism  will  not  be  wanting,  any  more  than  lamp -irons 
will  be  wanting  to  democratic  fury.  ....  I  cannot  think  with  you 
that  your  National  Assembly  have  done  much.  They  have  indeed 
undone  a  great  deal,  and  so  completely  broken  up  their  country  as  a 
State,  that  I  assure  you  that  there  are  few  here  such  anti-Gall icans  as 
not  to  feel  some  pity  on  the  deplorable  view  of  the  wreck  of  France.' 

Of  a  still  more  comprehensive  letter  about  the  same  time  f  to 
M.  Dupont,  we  need  quote  but  one  emphatic  sentence : — 

*I  must  delay  my  congpratulations  on  your  acquisition  of  liberty. 
You  may  have  made  a  revolution,  but  not  a  reformation.  You  may 
have  subverted  monarchy,  but  not  recovered  freedom.' — Burke* s  Cor- 
respondence y  iii.  113. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  evidence  to  the  same  effect  from 
other  quarters — but  we  content  ourselves  with  these,  one  at  least 
of  which  (the  letter  published  by  Mr.  Prior)  Lord  Holland  con- 
fesses that  he  had  access  to  while  he  was  bequeathing  to  posterity 
the  sneering  calumny  which  it  so  absolutely  contradicts. 

*  Tlie  editors  of  tbe  Burke  Correspondence  aeem  to  consider  this  letter  as  the  same 
as  that  addressed  to  M,  Dupont^  published  in  their  collection ;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  there  were  two  letters,  which,  though  of  nearly  the  same  date,  and 
expressing  the  same  opinions,  are  surely  not  duplicates,  and  were  addressed  to  different 
gentlemen.    The  question  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  sentiments  are  the  same. 

i  Tbe  correspondence  with  those  gentlemen  is  undated;  but  it  seems  to  have  begun 
with  both  in  September,  and  Mr.  Burke's  letters  were  written  late  in  tliat  month  or 
early  in  October — indeed,  as  neither  mentions  the  fatal  outrage  of  the  5th  and  6th, 
we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  even  the  last  of  those  letters  must  have  been  composed 
before  the  account  of  that  event  had  reached  London.  All,  however,  that  is  necessary 
Un  our  object  is  to  show  Mr.  Burke's  sentiments  long  before  there  was  any  question 
as  to  the  Church  property. 
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Another  of  Lord  HcJland's  ingenuities  is  imputing  Mr.  Borke'-s 
anti-revolutionary  zeal  to  private  piqne — and  he  pleases  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  can  insult  the  raemorj  of  the  father  throngfa 
the  memory  of  his  son. 

^  His  son  was  sincerely  attaefaed  to  his  Either.  It  wcu  hie  only  mrtm. 
He  had  e^ery  quaUty  thtd  eomld  render  him  diectgreeabU  to  other 
persons,  and  no  great  talents  to  eounterhalanoe  them.   Hence  he  was 

dislihed  and  neglected  hy  the  members  of  Oi^>06Hion  Burke 

was  hurt  at  the  little  value  set  upon  his  son — his  son  was  o£Rended  at 
what  appeared  to  him  a  relaxation  of  the  homage  due  to  his  Either. 
<jrood  feeling  sometimes  begets  bad  conduct.  JBurke^g  ill-humour  brohe 
out  on  the  first  mention  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sheridan.* — p.  10. 

We  can  hardly  fancy  it  possible  to  condense  more  misrepre- 
sentation into  so  small  a  compass.  Of  the  personal  character 
of  the  younger  Burke  we  need  only  say  that,  though  he  may 
have  been  disliked  after  the  breach  with  his  father  by  Lord 
Holland's  section  of  the  Opposition,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
such  thing  before  the  breach ;  and  we  do  find  that  even  after  that 
breach,  several  respectable  members  of  the  Opposition — friends  of 
Lord  Holland — have  borne  an  unsuspicious  testimony,  which  we 
confidently  oppose  to  that  of  his  Lordship. 

^  I  loved,*  says  Dr.  Lftwreoee, '  the  strong  virtues  of  his  heart  as 
much  as  I  respeeted  the  soundness  of  his  head ;  and  many  days  and 
years  of  pleasure  and  profit  did  I  vainly  promise  myself  in  his  society.' 
— Lawrence  Corr.  p.  32. 

Mr.  Grattan  writes  on  hearing  of  Richard  Burke's  death, 
24th  of  August,  1794  :— 

^  The  misfortunes  of  your  &mily  are  a  public  care,  the  late  one  is 
to  me  a  personal  loss,  I  have  a  double  right  to  affliction,  and  to  join 
my  grief,  and  to  express  my  deep  and  cordial  concern  at  that  hideous 
stroke  which  has  deprived  me  of  a  friend,  you  of  a  son,  and  your 
country  of  a  promise  that  you  would  communicate  to  posterity  the 
living  blessings  of  your  genius  and  your  virtues.' — JFUzwilliam  Corr, 
IV.  229. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Walker  King,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  is 
more  comprehensive,  and  still  more  favourable ;  and  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  influential  of  the  Whigs, 
had,  just  before  Richard  Burke's  death,  brought  him  into  Par- 
liament, and,  on  being  named  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed him  his  secretary.  We  could  produce  more  to  the  same 
effect ;  the  evidence  of  those  three  or  four  distinguished  members 
of  the  party  of  which  Lord  Holland  professes  to  be  the  mouth- 

Eiece  will^  however,  suffice.    But  the  personal  character  of 
Lichard  Burke  is  no  part  of  our  pretest  concmi — if  he  had  been 
(as  he  clearly  was  not)  disliked  and  neglected  by  the  whole  Whig 
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party,  it  is  certain  that  bis  father's  '  ill-humour '  against  the 
French  Reyolation  could  not  have  arisen  from  that  cause — first 
beouise  Richard  Burke  was  two-and-thirtj  years  cdd  wh^  the 
Rerolntion  broke  out — an  age  long  before  which  the  defects  of 
his  character  must  have  produced  their  effect,  farourable  or 
otherwise ;  and  seccmdly,  because,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Mr. 
Burke^s  ^  ill-humour '  with  the  Revolution  was  coeval  with  its 
birth,  and  by  years  antecedent  to  the  scenes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  which  Lord  Holland  so  absurdly  imputes  it 

In  the  same  morbid  spirit  he  endeavours  to  depreciate  all  those 
who  adopted  Mr.  Burke's  feelings.  Mr.  Windham,  for  instance, 
is  chained  with  gross  tergiversation  in  approving  Mr.  Pitf  s  antir 
revolutionary  proclamation  of  1792 — and  upon  what  grounds 

^  Among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Ministerial  measure 
wa^  Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk.  On  the first  publication  of  Mr.  Burke's 
pamphlet,  he  condemned  the  prmciples  and  ridiculed  the  performance 
with  full  as  much  freedom  as  the  laws  of  long  firieudslup  could  admit*' 
—p.  16. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lord  Holland  places  this  statement  in 
the  middle  of  various  anecdotes  of  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Windham — thus  appearing  to  pledge  his  own  personal 
authority  to  a  point  on  which  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  there 
could  be  any  contradiction ;  for  who,  indeed,  but  Mr.  Windham 
himself — who  predeceased  Lord  Holland  by  twenty  years — could 
prove  the  negative  of  such  facts?  But  calumny  is  never  safe 
from  detection :  and  lo !  it  happens,  by  singular  good  luck, 
that  we  ourselves  had  been  some  years  since  permitted  to  read 
and  to  make  extracts  from  a  detached  volume  of  Mr.  Windham*s 
private  Diary — a  cnrious  depository  of  his  opinions  and  even 
most  secret  thoughts — and  we  there  found  the  following  remark- 
able passage : — 

*  November^  1790.  —  On  Thursday  the  4th  a  material  incident 
happened — the  arrival — [at^Felbrigg — Windham's  seat  in  Norfolk] — 
of  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet.  Never  was  there,  I  suppose,  a  work  so 
valuable  in  its  hind,  or  that  displayed  powers  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature.  It  is  a  work  that  may  be  conceived  capable  of  overthrowing 
the  National  Assembly  and  of  turning  the  stream  of  opinions  through- 
out Europe.  One  would  think  that  the  author  of  sttch  a  worh  would 
be  cedled  to  the  government  of  his  country  by  the  combined  voice  of 
every  man  in  it,* —  Windham^s  Diary,* 

*  The  voKime  from  which  we  made  our  extract*  is,  or  latelj  wm^  id  the  hands  of 
Lord  Colbome.  Some  of  the  entries,  and  among  the  mott  curious,  are  in  Latin.  Mr. 
Windham *8  papers  were,  soon  after  bis  death,  entrusted  to  his  and  our  frieiid  George 
Bllis,  who  made  some  little  progress  in  a  Life  of  him.  Upon  Mr.  Suit's  death  they 
were  transferred  to  Mr.  Amyot,  who  was  to  complete  the  work — but  be  too  died  re 
^eefid,  a  year  or  two  ago^-and  what  lias  now  become  of  the  mass  of  papers  we  cannot 
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And  he  proceeds  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  disfavour  whi^ji 
Mr.  Burke  experienced  from  the  Whig  party,  to  which  both  Burke 
and  Windham  still  nominally  belonged — ^thus  affording  the  most 
complete  contradiction  to  every  point  of  Lord  Holland's  assertion. 
If  such  a  contradiction  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Lord  Campbell  would  forthwith  transfer  the  prosecuting 
witness  to  the  dock. 

With  the  same  object  of  depreciating  Mr.  Windham — as  a 
deserter  from  the  revolutionary  principles,  which  we  doubt  that 
he  ever  entertained,  but  which  we  have  seen  that  he  had  abjured 
at  least  as  early  as  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  in 
November  1790 — Lord  Holland  proceeds  to  mix  up  his  name 
with  that  of  Talleyrand,  as  if  at  Paris  in  1791,  and  even  in 
London  after  the  horrors  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  he  had 
kept  up  a  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  with  that  circle  of 
intriguers  who  were  prominent,  as  authors  and  actors,  in  all  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  till  the  victory  of  that  day 
enabled  the  coalition  of  Girondins  and  Jacobins  to  visit  upon 
them  (the  FeuilUavts  as  they  were  called)  the  persecution  which 
they  had  hitherto  exercised  against  the  Royalists  : — 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1791,  when  I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Windham  at  Paris, 
this  ardour  [for  the  Revolution]  had  much  abated.' — ^p.  17. 

*  Much  abated  I'  We  have  just  seen  that  a  year  before,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1790,  he  had  recorded  his  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Burke's  *  intemperate  *  pamphlet,  and  his  indig* 
nation  against  those  who  differed  from  him  I  Lord  Holland  pro- 
ceeds : — • 

*  We  supped  every  night  together,  in  company  with  Talleyrand,  at 
a  French  lady's  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  Mr.  Windham  was  per- 
petually stating  the  various  and  opposite  conclusions  which  a  contem- 
plation of  the  Bishop  of  Autun's  character,  conduct,  and  history  might 
suggest  to  a  person  anxious  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. "  He  is  "  (he  would  observe)  "  a  two-edged  knife,  he  cuts 
both  ways.  So  dissolute,  so  profligate  an  instrument,  augured  ill  of 
the  morality  by  which  this  regeneration  of  a  government  was  to  be 
effected  ;  but  what  then  was  that  system  in  which  this  same  profligate 
man  was  a  Bishop  ?"  This  remark  elucidates  the  wavering  state  of 
Mr.  Windham*  s  mind  at  the  time* — ib. 

How  so  ?  Why  should  Mr.  Windham's  indignation  at  Talley- 
rand's scandalous  elevation  under  the  old  regime  have  made  him 
at  all  more  favourable  to  the  new  system  to  which  that  profligate 
had  so  largely  contributed,  and  by  which  he  obtained  not  merely 
a  scandalous  but  a  mischievous  and  guilty  influence  and  power  ? 
Lord  Holland  might  just  as  well  have  seen  in  Buonaparte's 
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wccess,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  old  rigimey  which  had  given 
him  bis  military  education  and  earliest  military  rank — in  the  uni- 
fbnn  of  which  he  first  figures  in  the  national  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles. Mr.  Windham  was  not  wavering  in  his  judgment  of 
the  Revolution,  but  merely  stating  the  pros  and  cms  of  an  indi- 
vidual case,  as  was  the  wont  of  his  ingenious  mind,  even  when  he 
had  no  bias  to  either.  This  disposition  to  indulge  in  conjectural 
speculation  while  he  held  fast  to  approved  truth,  was  exemplified 
on  an  occasion  of  which  we  were  witnesses.  It  happened  one 
evening  in  a  thin  House  of  Commons  that  some  local  Irish  bill 
of  no  note  or  interest — turnpike  or  waterworks — was  in  discus- 
sion, when  Windham  got  up  and  made  a  most  discursive,  clever, 
and  humorous  speech  upon  a  matter  about  which  he  had  never 
heard  before,  but  had  listened  with  some  entertainment  to  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  the  Irish  members.  He  argued  most  ingeni- 
ously both  sides  of  the  question,  and  concluded  by  being  of  neither. 
After  it  was  over  a  friend  asked  him  how  in  the  world  he  came  to 
speak  at  all  upon  the  subject,  and  to  make,  moreover,  so  amusing 
a  speech  out  of  nothing  and  for  nothing.  ^  Why,'  he  replied,  ^  to 
say  the  truth,  my  speech  amused  you  because  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  when  I  understand  a  subject  I  have  a  scruple  of  taste, 
not  to  say  cansdencey  to  argue  it  logioetUy  and  fairly — than  which, 
ordinarily,  nothing  can  be  duller — but  when  I  know  nothing  more 
of  the  afiair  than  the  debate  offers,  L  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  it  according  to  my  impression,  or,  if  you  will,  my 
fancy ;  and  that  makes  what  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  an  amusing 
speech.'  This,  which  was  delivered  with  an  ofi*-hand  gaiety, 
quite  dramatic,  was  a  few  days  before  the  accident  that  caused 
his  death.  But  to  return  to  Lord  Holland.  It  seems,  if  we  are 
to  follow  his  Lordship,  that  Mr.  Windham's  friendship,  or  at 
least  familiarity,  with  the  ex-bishop  and  his  circle  was  not  inter- 
rupted, either  by  this  apostate's  morals  or  by  the  terrible  results 
of  his  politics. 

'  Talleyrand  had  returned  to  Paris  [from  a  mission  to  London]  in 
the  summer  of  1792,  from  whence  he  escaped  afler  the  10th  of  August, 
with  great  difficulty  by  favour  of  a  passport  from  Danton,  ...  On 
my  return  to  England  in  December  I  found  him  and  Mr,  Windham 
as  constant  as  they  had  been  in  Paris  in  their  evening  visits  to  Madame 
de  P,  [Flabault],  who  received  every  evening  at  her  little  lodgings 
in  Hafif-Moon  Street  nearly  the  same  society  as  she  had  been  accus* 
tamed  to  entertain  in  Paris  the  year  before.' — ib,  19. 

All  this— even  down  to  Windham's  natural  and  gentlemanlike 
attentions  to  an  eodled  lady  who  had  been  kind  to  him  in  her 
happier  days — ^is  introduced  with  no  other  possible  object  than 
to  carry  on  Lprd  Holland's  original  fable  of  Windham's  long 
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hankerinc:  after  the  Rerolntion,  and  to  render  more  striking  the 
additionsd  calumny  with  which  he  winds  up : — 

^  Mr.  Windham  now  condemned  not  only  the  French  ReTolution^ 
hut  everything  which  sounded  like  liberty  or  reform.  He  ridicaled 
the  humanity  of  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  though  he  had  been  one 
of  the  most  pcusionaie  dedaimers  against  that  barbitfous  practice.  He 
sighed  for  the  restoration  of  the  priesthood,  the  nobility,  and  absoluie 
monarchy  in  France,  and  was  amongst  the  foremost  to  plui^e  the 
country  in  war  for  that  most  unwarrantable  object.' — p.  21. 

Mr.  Windham's  convictions  were  cleep,  but  the  turn  of  his 
mind  was  illustrative,  his  eloquence  unstudied  and  fervent,  and 
sometimes  thought  —  as  fervency  and  sincerity  are  apt  to  be 
— ^indiscreet;  but  we  are  convinced,  by  all  we  knew  of  the 
man,  and  all  we  can  now  find  in  his  parliamentary  speedies, 
that  nothing  can  be  produced  to  justify  those  representations  of 
Lord  Holland's.  Such  a  general  charge  of  ccmdenming  everything 
that  sounded  like  liberty  or  reform,  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
general  denial ;  and  we  challenge  the  editor  of  Lord  Holland  to 
justify  it  even  by  a  single  instance.  On  the  more  special  points 
we  have  disculpatory  proofs.  His  conduct  on  the  Slave  Trade  was 
both  moderate  and  consistent.  On  the  first  great  debate  on  the 
bill,  18th  of  April,  1792,  Mr.  Windham,  so  far  from  being  a 
passionate  dedcomer,  gave  a  silent  vote.  On  the  next,  which  soon 
followed,  after  admitting  that  there  were  several  strong  reasons 
of  commercial  policy  against  the  Abolition,  yet  its  abstract  justice 
and  humanity  turned,  he  said,  the  balance,  and  induced  him  to 
repeat  his  vote  for  it ;  and  some  years  later,  15th  of  March,  1796, 
Mr.  Windham,  though  not  exactly  pleased  with  the  details  of  the 
plan  then  proposed,  and  preferring  one  which  had  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Burke,  concluded  by  saying  that — 

*  When  one  only  doubted  about  detail,  it  was  unpleasant  to  act  against 
principles  to  the  truth  of  which  his  mind  assented,  as  he  was  certain  of 
the  principles  but  could  not  be  so  of  the  force  of  the  objections ;  he 
would  therefore  now  follow  the  tenour  of  conduct  which  he  had 
uniformly  observed  on  this  subject.' — Pari.  Chron,  voL  xv.  1288. 

So  much  for  his  passionate  declamation  against  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  his  subsequent  ridicule  of  the  humanity  of  abolishing  it  I 

As  to  the  imputation  of  sighing  for  the  restoration  oi  the  priest- 
hood and  the  ancient  regime  in  France — he  probably  may  have 
sighed  for  the  restoration  of  religion,  and  he  certainly  did  wish 
for  the  restoration  of  order,  in  that  great  country ;  but  like  Burke, 
whose  steps  he  so  closely  followed,  he  abjured  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner all  prospect  or  desire  of  re-establishing  thcw  ancient  regime — 
desiring  only  to  see  a  Government  of  such  probable  stability  as 
might  be  reasonably  treated  with*  And,  finally,  as ,  to  the  allegation 
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that  the  war  was  profnotod  for  waj  such  ^  mnrammtable  object,' 
Lord  Holland  chootet  to  forget  that  the  war  was  deelartd  by  France 
against  England^-oa  the  most  insulting  as  well  as  the  &lsest  pre- 
tences. On  this  pointy  which  makes  a  great  figore  through  the 
whole  of  Lord  Holland's  book,  as  indeed  it  did  throughout  his  poli- 


sition  in  the  teeth  of  facts  at  home  and  facts  abroad — of  the  decrees 
of  the  Convention  and  of  the  votes  of  Parliament.  If  there  be 
any  point  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  thart  requires  explanation,  it  is  the 
obstmacy  with  which  he  stuck  to  the  hopes  of  preserving  and 
subsequently  of  restoring  peace — m  opposition,  as  we  now  know, 
to  the  opinions  and  advice  of  all  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
coUeagues ;  and  even  at  this  day  we  cannot  help  wondering  that 
the  naval  and  military  estimates  for  1792  should  have  been  the 
very  lowest  ever  pn^posed.  We  conjecture  that  Mr.  Pitt's  policy 
was  founded  on  two  considerations — first,  he  probably  thought 
that  France  was  likdy  to  be  too  busy  at  home  to  give  trouble  to 
her  neighbours;  secondly,  he  may  have  fully  seen  the  future 
danger,  but  thought  that  a  too  early  armament  might  only  tend  fo 
accelerate  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  now  notorious  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
wishes  were,  at  first  and  all  along,  pacific — to  a  degree  which  the 
best  informed  of  his  friends,  colleagues,  and  supporters  thought 
over-sanguine  and  hazardous.  But  be  that  as  it  might,  the 
Republic  soon  took  the  affieiir  into  her  own  bloody  hands.  She 
declared  war  ^against  us ;  and  repeated  failures  at  negociation, 
and  the  gruid  failure  of  the  truce  of  Amiens,  proved  even  to  the 
tardy  conviction  of  Mr,  Fox  himself  that  peace  with  either  t^ 
republic  or  its  suppressor  was  a  dream. 

We  must  now  foDow  Lord  Holland  into  an  episode  of  1793, 
which,  we  know  not  why,  he  has  mixed  up  with  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Windham,  who  could  have  had  no  concern  in  it.  The  affair,  though 
it  had  no  political  consequences,  is  still  of  some  historical  interest, 
and  as  Lord  Holland*s  infonnation  was  very  imperfect,  or  his 
memory,  as  usual,  very  inaccurate,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
correcting,  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  his — in  this  case,  perhaps — involuntary  misapprehension. 
Lord  Holland's  statement  is  this : — 

*It  was  reported  that  Talleyrand  urged  Chauvelin  [then  Louis 
XVX's  ambai^dor  in  London]  to  espouse  the  King's  cause,  and  that 
he  had  refused  to  do  so.  Yet  when  General  Lafayette  first  declared 
against  the  Jacobins,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  march  to  Pkffis 
and  rescue  the  King,  Chauvelin,  with  g^reat  emotion  and  strutting  aeross 
the  room  with  strong  gestures  [how  did  Lord  Holland  know  that?], 
declared  that  he^  as  his  ambassador,  should  be  the  chief  instrument  in 
restoring  the  King,  and  that  he  would  immediately  draw  up  and  present 
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a  memorial  to  the  English  Government  declaratory  of  the  terminatian 
of  bis  mission  and  the  illegality  of  the  Government  at  Paris.  .  .  . 
Chauvelin  presented  the  paper — news  soon  arrived  of  General  Zo/o- 
yeae*s  flight  aud  the  triumph  of  the  more  violent  parties.  Chauvelin 
was  in  despair :  in  an  interview  with  Lord  GrenvUle  he  condescended 
to  solicit  the  restoration  of  his  paper,  and  Lord  Grenville  not  only- 
returned  it,  but  had  the  generosity  and  temper  to  suppress  the  anecdote.' 
—p.  19. 

Neither  Talleyrand,  Lafayette,  nor  Lord  Grenville  appear  to 
have  had  anything  to  say  to  the  mysterious  transaction  of  which 
this  is  a  shadow.    The  real  case  was  this. 

It  was  not  the  revolt  of  Lafayette^  but  the  anterior  insurrection 
of  the  of  August  that  prompted  Chauvelin's  proceedings 
— which  began  on  the  16th  of  August  and  ended  next  day — 
while  Talleyrand  was  still  in  France  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
clandestine  escape  to  England — and  Lafayette,  who  was  at 
Sedan,  had  not  yet  made  any  movement.  It  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  that  Chauvelin  delivered  to  the  British  Government 
a  note  dated  the  16th,  announcing  and  strongly  censuring  the 
popular  violences  of  the  10th,  which  had,  he  said,  suspended 
the  King,  and  violated  even  the  independence  and  authority  of 
the  National  Assembly.  But — very  far  from  expressing  any 
of  the  high  royalist  sentiments  which  Lord  Holland  attributes 
to  him  or  resigning  his  mission — the  note  arrived  at  the  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  of  soliciting  the  King  of  England  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  allied  armies  tiien  on  the  frontiers  not 
to  enter  France,  as  that  would  only  make  matters  worse.  It 
further  appears  that  on  the  same  day,  within  a  few  hours  aft^ 
the  delivery  of  this  note,  Chauvelin  returned  to  Downing  Street, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Grenville^  then  out  of  toum^  made  Ae 
most  earnest  entreaties  to  Mr.  Dundas,  the  other  Secretary  of 
State,  to  obtain  his  note  back  again.  The  reasons  alleged  do  not 
appear  in  the  official  documents,  but  we  were  many  years  ago 
verbally  informed  by  one  of  the  official  persons  cognizant  of  the 
whole  transaction  that  Chauvelin's  allegation  was  that  he  had 
written  at  first  from  his  own  private  feelings  and  without  any 
authority  from  his  Government — which  we  can  hardly  believe — 
but  that — which  was,  no  doubt,  true — having  in  the  interval  re- 
ceived positive  instructions  in  an  opposite  direction — he  had  no 
prospect  but  of  an  immediate  recall  and  of  almost  certain  death 
from  the  usurping  authorities  if  it  should  ever  transpire  that  he 
had  presumed  to  censure  the  glorious  10th  of  August.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  note,  *  Mr.  Dundas^  after  con- 
sulting with  Mr.  Pitt^  thought  it  impossible  to  resist  Chau- 
Telin's  reasons,'  and  he  directed  the  note  to  be  immediately 
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retaraed  to  him,  as,  no  doubt  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot,  Lord 
Grenville  would  equally  hare  done.  Lord  Holland  had,  it  seems, 
heard  something  of  this  story — perhaps  from  Talleyrand,  who  might 
wish  to  make  a  merit  of  the  anti-revolutionary  proceeding  attri- 
buted to  Chauvelin — and  the  extreme  bad  memory  which  his 
Lordship  confesses — and  yet  still  trusts — may  have  led  him  into 
the  inaccurate  statement  which  he  has  (we  cannot  guess  why) 
connected  with  his  observations  on  Mr.  Windham. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lord  Holland  should  be 
disposed  to  censure  so  severely  those  who  had  separated  them- 
selves from  Mr.  Fox  on  the  French  question,  when  we  find  that 
he  himself,  after  reconsideration  and  at  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
left  behind  him  the  following  palliation — or,  indeed,  approval 
— of  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Revolution. 

After  the  massacres  of  August  and  September,  1792,  Lord 
Holland  is  quite  entranced  at  the  glorious  position  in  which  he 
finds  the  French  Republic : — 

'  The  Eang's  guards  defeated  by  the  people,  himself  imprisoned  and 
deposed^  the  Convention  called,  the  Republic  declared^  the  Austrians 
routed,  Flanders  overrun,  Holland  threatened,  and  all  these  glories 
tarnished  by  the  excesses  of  the  populace,  the  connivance  or  weakness 
of  the  Government,  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  faction  of 
Jacobins.' — p.  22. 

All  these  glories  I  and  only  tarnished!  and  tarnished  by  what? 
Why,  by  the  glories  themselves ! — for  what  were  the  massacre  of 
the  Swiss  Guards  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  imprisonment  and 
deposition  of  the  King,  the  assembling  the  illegal  and  revo- 
lutionary Convention,  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  Belgium,  the 
threats  against  Holland? — what  were  they,  we  ask,  but  the 
practical  expression  of  the  ^excesses  of  the  people,  the 
weakness  or  connivance  of  the  Government,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Jacobins  ? '  Lord  Holland  does  not  directly  allude  to 
another  of  the  glories  of  that  remarkable  period — the  massacres 
of  September;  perhaps  he  may  have  even  meant  to  convey  a 
tacit  disapprobation  of  them  under  the  term  excesses — a  gentle 
phrase,  implying  no  more  than  that  a  proceeding,  right  in  itself, 
may  be  carried  too  far.  There  was,  however,  another  incident, 
which  a  few  staunch  Revolutionists  still  consider  a  glory ^  but 
which  all  the  rest  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  by  another  name 
— namely,  the  execution  of  the  King — which  Lord  Holland  does 
not  even  mark  with  the  mitigated  censure  of  excess.  He,  at 
ieast,  doubts  whether,  though  unlucky  in  some  of  its  consequences, 
it  was  not  in  itself  just  and  necessary : — 

*  The  execution  of  the  French  King,  whether  justifiable  or  not  on 
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the  grouads  of  law  and  nectmky,  was  an  tmfbrtanate  event  to  the  tom- 
quillity  and  happiness  of  Europe  and  the  world.'— p.  26. 
That  is,  as  Lord  Holland  goes  on  for  two  or  time  pftgcs  to 
explain,  it  nnfortunatehf  excited  the  horror  of  Europe  and  the 
world  against  the  Reflation.  Even  Mr.  Fox  himself  was  not 
yet  (indeed  we  doubt  whether  he  ever  wa«)  so  fai  gone  in 
Jacobimsm  as  to  take  any  such  palliative  view  of  tisaX  atrodoos 
and  wanton  murder  ;  for  on  the  21st  of  Deoember,  while  ^le 
Kinig^s  fate  was  still  in  the  scales,  he  distinctly  stated  that  the 
proceedings  against  the  unhappy  King  were  ^not  only  tcitiim^* 
Mory  but  Mghhf  tmjuitj  and  this,  he  added,  ^  was  ^  nnanimoss 
feeling  of  that  House  and  of  the  whole  coimlry '  {Pari.  Deb.). 

Lord  Holland  having  tiras  exhibited  his  own — m  we  hoijpe 
solitary — view  of  that  stupendous  crime,  writes  tins : — 

^  I  mean  not  to  be  uncharitable,  but  I  must  own,  from  the  best  of 
my  observations  at  the  time,  that  the  advocates  for  war  seemed  to  feci 
more  pleased  at  the  hold  this  event  gave  them  on  the  passions  of  the 
public  than  grieved  at  the  catastrophe  itself' — p.  27. 

What  shall  we  say  of  one  who,  from  his  own  observation^  vouches 
that  such  a  diabolical  feeling  seemed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  gentlemen  and  people  of  England  ?  *  Thy  wish  was  fiikthev^ 
Harry y  to  that  thought.'  To  this  general  calumny  he  adds  an 
inadvertent  slur  upon  Mr.  Fox  : — 

'  Mr.  Fox,  from  a  faint  hope  of  saving  the  King,  and  from  a  natural 
desire  of  refuting  the  imputation  cast  on  his  own  ehanictery  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  expressive  of  the  disapprobation  feh  by  the  Hovne 
of  the  trial  then  pendmg  in  France.^ — p.  27. 

We  should  not  have  been  surprised  that  a  motion  made,  as 
his  adoring  nephew  records,  by  Mr.  Fox  with  some  faint  r^ard 
for  the  poor  King,  but  more,  it  seems,  with  the  selfish  hope 
of  retrieving  his  own  popularity,  should  have  been  received  by 
the  House  with  disgust  and  contempt.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
poor  selfish  motive  which  Lord  Holland  reveals  was  not  detected 
— or  at  least  not  noticed — in  the  British  House  of  Comnnms ; 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Burke  expressed  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  professed  object:  Burke,  in  particular,  ob- 
served that  'the  manly  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan,' who  had  spoken  to  the  same  efiect,  *  deserves  Ae  highest 
approbation.'    Of  Burke's  feeling  Lord  Holland's  version  is  : — 

*  Burke,  in  private^  ridiculed  this  motion  of  Mr.  Fox — he  feared 
it  might  be  successful ;  he  was  overheard  to  say  that  there  was  little 
use  in  preserving  the  carcase  of  a  monarch  when  the  breath  of  the 
monarchy  was  no  more.' — p.  28. 

We  think  that,  to  whoever  might  pretend  to  have  overheard  this 
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farotal  ezpreasioa,  Mr.  Burke's  whole  life  would  entiite  ns  to  say, 
Mentiris  impudenJtusime  I 

A  risit  of  Lord  Holland's  to  the  sontii  of  Europe  interrupts 
his  series  of  domestic  calumnies.  The  prime  fruits  of  his 
fordgn  trarels  the  wcnrld  has  already  had  in  the  Reminiscences — 
but  he  adds  here  some  supplementary  doses  of  the  same 
scandalous  gossip,  which,  however,  have  neither  the  piquancy  of 
scandal  nor  the  amusement  of  gossip,  nor  indeed  any  other  object 
than  to  endeayour  to  depreciate  his  own  country,  its  dij^matic 
servants,  its  foreign  allies,  and  everything  thait  seemed  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  Jacobin  principles  and  any  resistance  to  French 
aggression.  We  shall  select  one  or  two  passages,  not  as  of  any 
value  in  themsdves,  but  as  characteristic  of  Lord  Holland's 
indefatigaUe  zeal  in  perverting  drcnmatances  apparently  the 
most  indilSerent  or  extraneous  to  the  service  of  the  Jacobin  cause. 

*  The  Qneen  of  Naples  was  at  that  time  (1794)  very  actively  em- 
ployed in  screening  lyArmfeldt,  a  Swede,  from  the  justice  or  ven- 
geance, I  know  not  whiehj  of  his  court.  The  means  to  which  his 
protectress  resorted  did  not  certainly  prepossess  ope  in  favour  of  his 
cause.  She  employed  some  money,  and  more  intrigue,  but,  above  all, 
perjury — which  was  to  be  purchased  wholesale  at  Kaf^es — in  his  de- 
fence.'-^.  55. 

One  wonders  why  the  Qoeen  of  Naples  should  need  to  employ 
money,  intrigue,  and  perjury  to  screen  a  native  Swede  from  the 
*  Justice  or  venffemee^ — Lord  Holland  does  not  know,  nor  seem  to 
care,  which — of  the  court  of  Stockholm.  It  would,  however,  be 
essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government  to  know  how  it  happened  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Swede,  and  whether  it  screened  a  criminal  from  justice 
or  protected  an  innocent  stranger  from  venffCimce.  The  facta, 
as  we  remember  the  story,  were  these: — Baron  D'Armfeldt,  a 
Swedish  nobleman  of  high  military  and  diplomatic  rank  and 
services,  was,  after  the  assassination  of  Gustavus  II L,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Regency  ambassador  to  Naples — ^probably  as 
an  honouiBble  mode  of  removing  him  from  Sweden.  There 
he  had  not  long  been  when  the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania  (who  afterwards  usurped  the  Crown),  despatched  a  con- 
fidential agent  to  Naples  to  have  D*Armfeldt  arrested  and 
conveyed  to  StockhoLn^  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  We  know 
not  on  what  ground  the  Swedish  Government  could  have  re- 
quired the  interposition  of  the  Government  of  Naples  in  this 
case,  for  it  is  clear,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  arrest  and 
extradition  of  any  foreigner — individual  or  ambassador— cannot, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  be  required,  unless  under  special 
treaty ;  and  the  Court  of  Naples  was  under  no  obligaticm  whatso- 
ever 
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ever  (indeed  the  onlj  colour  of  obligation  was  the  other  waj)  to 
prevent  the  baron's  removing  himself  out  of  its  territory — which 
he  did  by  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Poland.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  Court  of  Naples,  beside  the  legal  and  public  difficulty 
of  such  an  arrest  and  extradition,  might  have  the  further  motive 
of  thinking  that  D'Armfeldt  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime ;  for  the 
supposed  charge  was  that,  in  some  anterior  negotiations  with 
Russia,  he  had,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  engaged  Sweden  to  join 
tlie  Coalition  against  the  French  Repvhlic,  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  details  of  the  charge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
made  under  the  vindictive  influence  of  France ;  and  hence  arose 
Lord  Holland's  vexation  at  D'Armfeldt's  escape,  and  his  angry 
imputation  against  the  Queen  for  having  protected  it«  The  sequel 
left  no  doubt  that  D' Armfeldt  was  saved  from  vengeance — ^not  from 
justice.  The  prosecution  was  carried  on  in  his  absence — ^he  was 
outlawed  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him;  but  his 
person  was  safe  in  Poland — and  he  lived  to  be  recalled  by  the 
young  King  at  the  close  of  the  Regency,  to  his  hereditary  rank, 
higher  offices,  and  more  important  commands.  The  last  we  re- 
member of  his  history  would  not  have  lessened  Lord  Holland's 
vexation  at  his  having  escaped  the  scaffold.  He  commanded  the 
Swedish  army  in  Pomerania  in  1807,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Stralsund  against  the  French.  In  the  course  of 
that  campaign  he  was  severely  wounded ;  and  on  this  occasion 
we  find  in  Mr.  Alison's  History  a  confirmation  of  our  view  of 
Lord  Holland's  spite  against  him. 

^  Among  the  wounded  was  General  Annfeldt,  the  most  uncom- 
promising  enemy  of  France  in  the  Swedish  Councils.' — AOs,  Hist. 
vi.  208. 

On  the  subsequent  ascendancy  of  French  influence  in  Sweden, 
D'Armfeldt,  we  believe,  again  sought  an  asylum  in  Russia. 

From  Naples,  Lord  Holland  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
passed  two  years.  He  calls  it  a  maldicente  city,  and  if  it  be  so, 
he  had  certainly  an  extraordinary  congeniality  with  the  genius  loci 
— for  all  he  tells  us  of  his  residence  there  is  comprised  in  a  super- 
cilious, impertinent,  and  in  one  case  at  least  scandalous,  review  of 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  all  the  British  ministers  employed 
there  and  in  the  neighbouring  courts — their  offence  being  the  zeal 
with  which  they  served  their  Sovereign  and  their  country  against 
the  artifices  and  aggressions  of  France.  Of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
treats  such  subjects  we  select  a  prominent  specimen  : — 

'  I  remained  two  years  in  Florence.  Lord  Wycombe  was  living 
with  me  the  greatest  part  of  that  time,  and  his  activity  procured  for 
me  much  information  on  the  state  of  Italy  and  Europe,  which  enabled 
me  to  communicate  some  intelligence  to  Mr.  Fox.   He  often  assured 
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me  it  was  useful,  and  he  above  once  made  use  of  facts  I  conveyed  to 
him  in  his  speeches  in  Paiiiament.  Lord  Hervey  [our  minister  there} 
had  personally  insulted  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally supposed  in  that  maldicente  city  ihai  resentment  at  the  French 
minister  [La  Flotte]  for  having  supplanted  him  in  the  good  graces  of 
a  lady  quickened  his  hatred  of  the  French  Republic,  or  at  least  gave 
it  the  turn  of  insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  his  rival.  The  note  circu- 
lated at  Florence  as  Lord  Hervey's  was  indeed  called  a  forgery  by 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  not  investigated  the 
fact  since,  but  my  memory  is  strangely  defective  if  I  had  not  the  best 
possible  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  that  paper.  At  any  rate, 
Lord  Hervey 's  conduct  was  intemperate,  indecorous,  and  violent  in 
the  CTtreme ;  for,  either  by  these  offensive  notes,  or  in  a  personal 
audience  with  the  Grand  Duke  on  which  he  insisted  in  violation  of 
etiquette^  he  intimidated  that  prince  into  the  dismissal  of  La  Flotte.' 
—p.  56* 

Into  this  paragraph  Lord  Holland  has  condensed  more  than  his 
usual  complication  of  anachronism  and  misrepresentation. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  observe  that,  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  story  is  introduced  and  followed  np  by  other  anecdotes 
of  his  residence  at  Florence,  any  reader  would  infer  that  this 
afiair  was  of  the  same  period.  But  it  turns  out,  on  closer 
examination,  that  the  affair  of  which  Lord  Holland  seems  to 
jBipeak  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  was  over  at  the  least 
four  mcmths,  and  probably  six,  before  he  could  have  heard  the 
hearsay  of  it  in  the  maldicente  city ;  and  we  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  of  what  we  have  before  said  as  to  the  class  of  hearsay 
for  which  only  Lord  Holland  had  a  willing  ear. 

Now  to  the  main  point.  We  need  not  trouble  our  readers 
further  about  the  forged  note — for  forged  we  have  proof  that  it 
was — because  we  have  the  real  one.  There  had  been,  ever 
since  the  spring  of  1793,  discussions  between  Lord  Hervej  and 
the  Tuscan  government  concerning  the  intrigues  and  aggressions 
of  the  revolutionary  propagandists  in  Italy.  When  Lord  Hood 
took  possession  of  Toulon  in  the  autunm  of  that  year,  these 
discussions,  both  at  Genoa  and  Florence,  became  more  im- 
portant. M.  Tilly,  the  French  minister  at  Genoa,  and  M.  de 
la  Flotte,  his  colleague  at  Florence,  made  themselves  very  busy 
in  stopping  the  supplies  of  com  necessary  for  provisioning  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Toulon  which  was  closely  blockaded 
on  the  land  side ;  and  La  Flotte  especially,  by  landing  the 
crew  of  a  French  frigate,  and  collecting  a  b^d  of  revolutionary 
agents  at  Leghorn,  had  in  the  most  violent  and  unjustifiable 
manner  seized  several  cargoes  of  com  destined  for  Toulon. 
This  outrage  obliged  Lord  Hood  to  take  decisive  measures 
against  such  an  abuse  of  the  pretended  neutrality  of  those  two 
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States.  He  therefore  desired  our  ministers  to  make  strong 
remonstrances)  and  to  acquaint  the  Grenoese  and  Florentine 
Governments  that — if  the j  did  not  comply  with  his  requisition  to 
get  rid  of  these  French  agents — he  should  detach  a  squadron  to 
enforce  compliance.  In  consequence  of  these  instructions  Lord 
Hervey,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1793,  presented  a  note  to  the 
Tuscan  Government  conveying  Lord  Hood*s  requisition  for  the 
dismissal  of  M.  de  la  Flotte — and  the  Admiral's  terms  were  so 

?^remptory  that  the  Tuscan  Government  acquiesced  immediately, 
his  was  the  Note  of  which  Lord  Holland  may  have  seen  the 
spurious  version.  The  Note  itself  was  so  far  from  beii^  a  secret 
that  it  was  immediately  made  public — at  first  probably  by  the 
Tuscan  Government,  as  an  excuse  to  France  for  the  expulsion  of 
La  Flotte — and  it  was  printed  in  England  in  all  the  diplomatic 
collections  of  the  time  \*  in  any  of  which  Lord  Holland,  if  he 
had  chosen  to  inveitigate  the  fa^^  would  have  found,  in  the  Note 
itself,  ample  evidence  that  it  was  not  prompted  by  any  permmal 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Lord  Hervey;  that  it  was  part  of  a 
g^iend  systCTi  directed  to  other  points  as  well  as  Florence^  and 
entrusted  by  the  Government  at  home  to  the  immediate  care  of 
Lord  Hood,  of  whom  Lord  Hervey  was  omh  the  organ.  Hervey 
states,  for  the  information  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
'  That  Lord  Hood  had  ordered  an  English  squadron,  in  conjunction 
with  a  d^chment  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  set  sail  for  Leghorn,  there 
to  act  according  to  the  part  bis  Royal  Highness  may  take.' — Amm. 
Reg.y  p.  356. 

Again — 

^  Lord  Hood  declares  in  the  nsme  of  the  Kng  hb  master,  that  if 
the  Grand  Duke  does  not  within  twelve  hours  resolve  to  send  away 
M.  la  Flotte  and  his  €idhererUSy  the  squadron  will  act  ofiensively 
against  Leghorn.' — lb. 

And  again — 

'  The  undersigned  (Lord  Hervey),  earnestly  desiring  to  avert  such  a 
calamity,  invites  his  Royal  Highness  to  give  without  delay  a  clear 
explanation  of  his  intentions  relative  to  the  demand  made  by  Admiral 
Lord  Hood  for  the  d^rture  of  M.  de  la  Flotte  and  his  adherents^* 
Ac— lb. 

Finally,  he  intimates  to  H.R.H.  that  a  detachment  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  fleets  having  accomplished  a  similar  mission 
at  GenoOj  was  on  its  way  to  enforce  Lord  Hood's  demands  at 
Leghorn.    These  measures,  therefore — whatever  other  criticisms 

*  'Political  State  of  Europe  for  1793/  vol.  v.  p.  372;  Debretfj  *  State  F^pei%' 
Tol.  i.  p.  383,  published  in  London  in  Febiuary  1794  (the  Tery  month  in  which 
Lord  UoUsndjirif  vifitod  Floitnce)  ;  and  finallj  m  the  <  Anmul  Register  *  for  1793, 
p.  3d5. 
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may  be  made  upon  tiiem — wm  not  Lord  JBervey^  and  had 
been  aucoefsfoUy  enforced  at  Genoa  (where  Mr.  Drake  was 
our  minister)  a  month  before  the  date  of  Lord  Herrey's  Note ; 
and  Lord  Holland  would  not,  we  presume,  venture  to  contend 
that  Lord  Herrey  had  also  a  mistress  and  a  rival  at  Genoa. 
It  will  be  observed  that  M.  de  la  Flotte's  ^adherents*  were  in- 
cluded in  Lord  Hood's  proscription.  This  alludes  to  a  not  un* 
important  feature  of  the  case.  La  Flotte  had  not  only  collected 
a  considerable  body  of  Frenchmen  to  assist  him  in  his  violences, 
but  he  had  an  active  auxiliary  in  citizen  Chauvelin^  whom, 
after  his  dismissal  from  England  on  the  murder  of  Louis  XVL, 
the  Convention  had  sent^  with  the  rank  of  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary,  to  Florence,  where — though  the  Grand  Duke  refused 
to  receive  him — he  had  remained — intriguing  and  waiting  the 
result  of  these  discussions.  If  Lord  Hervey  had  only  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  a  rival,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  a  much  earlier 
opportunity  by  promoting  the  reception  of  M.  Chauvelin  vice  La 
Flotte.  At  last,  however.  La  Flotte  and  Chauvelin  were  dis- 
missed together ;  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  total  sup- 
pression on  this  occasion  of  the  name  of  Chauvelin  (of  whom  he 
had  before  told  us  some  remarkable  anecdotes)  was  resorted  to  by 
Lord  Holland  in  order  to  obtain  more  credit  for  the  personal 
scandal  against  Lord  Hervey. 

We  have  taken  more  pains  with  the  exposure  of  this  fable 
than  it  may  seem  intrinsically  worth.  It  would  be  no  discredit 
to  Lord  Hervey  to  have  us^  the  strongest  language  and  means 
in  his  power  to  execute  the  instructions  of  his  Court,  but  it  is 
intolerable  that  Lord  Holland  should,  upon  no  authori^  what- 
soever, contrary  to  all  probability,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  evidence, 
befoul  a  public  transaction  by  the  imputation  of  not  merely  per- 
sonal but  low  and  guilty  motives.  We  dare  say  Lord  Holland 
had  no  individual  enmity  against  Lord  Hervey — and  there  were 
very  strong  private  reasons  which  ought  to  have  made  him  pecu- 
liarly reluctant  to  revive  Florentine  scandals — but  he  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  master  his  sympathy  with  every  Revo- 
lutionist, and  his  antipathy  for  all  who  in  any  way  happened  to 
be  opposed  to  them. 

The  following  is  in  the  same  spirit,  but  on  a  more  important 
subject,  and  of  a  wider  scope. 

To  countenance  the  calumnies  which  the  Jacobins  at  the  time, 
and  their  partisans  ever  since,  have  spread  against  the  sincerity 
and  good  faith  of  the  Allies  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  be  tells  us  that  the  Count  de  *  Morcy* — fan  error  of 
the  press  no  doubt  for  the  Count  de  Mercy^Argewteau) — 
'  who,  though  not  the  ostensible,  was  the  re^l  direetor  of  their  [the 
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Austrian]  afiairs  in  the  Netherlands,  disclosed  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  * 
the  plan  they  wished  to  pursue,  and  at  that  time  thought  very  prac- 
ticable. They  were  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  French  territory  north 
of  the  Somme^  and  they  had  settled  (and  even  marked  out  on  the 
map)  the  portion  of  it  which,  if  ceded,  would  prevail  on  them  to 
make  peace  with  the  Eepublic.  Austria  had  harboured  some  such 
selfish  designs  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  I  have  been  assured 
by  M.  de  Calonne  and  others  present  at  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
campaign,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  desert  the  Confederacy  till 
he  had  detected  the  separate  designs  of  Austria,  and  felt  himself  in 
some  degree  sacrificed  to  their  perfidious  policy, \ ' — ^p,  70. 

Lord  Holland  places  on  his  margin,  as  is  indicated,  two  confirm- 
atory  Notes.    The  first  runs  thus : — 

*  Sir  Gilbert  himself,  when  Lord  Minto,  told  me  this  circumstance 
in  1805.'— p.  70. 

Lord  Holland  must  have  misheard  or  mistaken  Lord  Minto. 
In  the  first  place  let  us  observe  that  the  only  indication  of  the 
time  of  this  'selfish  design*  and  'perfidious  policy'  is,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Austrian  war — viz.,  in  the  summer  of  1792 
— and  we  invite  our  readers  to  look  at  the  map  of  France,  and 
see  what  this  project  of  the  line  of  the  Somme^  by  Abbeville, 
Amiensy  and  P^ronne^  would  include — and  then  say  whether 
they  can  ex  facie  believe  that  at  the  commencement — or  at  any 
period  —  of  the  war  the  most  insane  ambition  or  blindness 
could  have  ever  contemplated  any  such  dismemberment  of 
France.  But  we  can  go  further.  The  recently  published  papers 
of  the  Prince  Auguste  d'Aremberg,  Count  La  Marck,  contain  his 
correspondence  with  the  Count  de  Mercy-Argenteau.  They  were 
both  Germans,  with  properties  and  connexions  in  France — both 
were  deep  in  the  private  confidence  of  the  Enaperor  of  Austria, 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  and  above  all  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
This  correspondence,  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  that  can 
be  imagined,  which  relates  to  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  in 
France,  to  all  the  views  and  contingencies  of  the  war  on  the 
frontier,  and  especially  to  the  most  secret  purposes  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  negatives  the  most  remote  idea  of  any  such  dismember- 
ment. But  the  public  acts  of  the  Allies  were  unequivocal  upon 
that  point.  The  celebrated  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick begins  with  a  declaration — 

^  that  the  Allied  Courts  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  welfare 
of  France,  without  any  pretence  to  enrich  themselves  by  making  con^ 
quests.'-^iMan.,  July  25,  1792.) 

The  Manifesto  of  the  Courts,  some  days  later,  says: — 
*  Their  Majesties  declare  to  Europe  that  they  entertain  no  view  ofper- 
sofial  aggrandisement f  which  they  expressly  renounce;  and  to  France, 
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that  they  mean  not  to  interfere  with  its  internal  administration.' — 
{Man.,  Aug.  4,  1792.) 

And  these  were  indisputably  the  principles  both  professed  and 
acted  upon  at  that  period. 

The  second  Note,  by  which  Lord  Holland  corroborates  his 
Text,  runs  thus : — 

'  t  Tiiis  passage,  written  many  years  before  the  appearance  of  hit 
M^moires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  that  very 
curious  and  atUhentie  puUication.' — p.  70. 

There  is  here  an  obscurity,  arising,  it  would  seem,  from  some 
departure  from  the  original  MS. — which  we  suspect  the  Editor 
has  occasionally  made  or  permitted.  By  ^  Ait,'  Lord  Holland  cannot 
mean  M.  de  Calonnej  as  the  grammatical  construction  would  re- 
quire, butilf.  deHardenbergj  the  Prussian  Chancellor  and  supposed 
author  of  the  Mimoires  d*un  Homme  d^Etat — a  work  which  we  do 
not  deny  to  be  curious^  but  of  the  authenticity  of  which  Lord 
Holland  himself,  in  a  Note  to  the  Reminiscences  (p.  46),  seemed 
to  doubt — and  we  believe  with  more  reason  than  he  now  asserts  it. 
The  work  may  have  been  compiled  from  papers  found  in  Harden- 
berg's  closet,  but  assuredly  was  not  put  together  by  himself.  At 
that  period,  says  Lord  M almesbury  (Nov.  1793),  *  the  utmost 
jealousy  prevailed  between  the  two  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin' — and  therefore  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  papers 
unfavourable  to  Austria  should  reach  the  Prussian  ministers, 
and  that  the  compilers  of  the  work  might  have  bonSi  ^de  made 
use  of  them  in  a  way  that  Hardenbei^  himself — anxious  as  he 
undoubtedly  must  have  been  to  find  any  excuse  for  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  Prussia  at  that  crisis — would  not  have  done; — 
but,  however  that  may  be,  we  find  in  those  Jdemoires  two  cir- 
cumstances which  Lord  Holland  has  suppressed,  and  which 
totally  discredit  the  story  which  he  quotes  the  Memoires  as  sup- 
porting. The  Memoirei  say  that  this  project  of  Austria  for  par- 
titioning France  was  concerted  with  Enffland — that  England  was  to 
have  the  French  West  India  islands  for  her  share,  and  Austria 
French  Flanders  for  hers: — ^the  line  of  the  Somme  seems  an 
addition  of  Lord  Holland's  own.  Now,  we  know  that  England 
never  entered  into  any  such  absurd  talk,  much  less  treaty  with 
Austria ;  and  moreover,  the  date  assigned  in  the  Memoires  for  this 
supposed  treaty — namely,  about  April,  1793— was  a  year  later 
than  the  commencement  of  the  Austrian  war — the  only  date  Lord 
Holland  gives  us.  In  short,  the  general  import  of  his  lordship's 
story  is  a  complete  misrepresentation,  and  his  deductions  from 
VHomme  d^Etat  a  gross  anachronism.  To  make  out  a  case 
of  perfidy  against  the  Allies,  he  confounds  two  very  different 
Tou  xci.  NO.  CLXXxi.  R  periods — 
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periods — and  misrepresents  both.  The  explanation  of  the  caadid 
Feer's  embroglio  is  this.  The  first  objects  of  the  war  were  the 
personal  safety  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  establishment 
of  anything  like  a  regular  government  in  France ;  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  appeared,  not  as  enemies  but,  as  the  allies  of  the 
French  Monarch,  avowedly  acting  for  his  restoration,  and  dis- 
daiming  all  thoughts  of  profiting  by  his  misfortunes.  These 
friendly  and  generous  hopes  and  views  were  not  abandoned  even 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  They  existed  till  April,  1793, 
when  Dumouriez  resolved  to  make,  at  the  head  of  hii  army,  a  last 
effi>rt  for  the  life  of  the  Queen  and  the  establishment  of  the 
young  King,  Louis  XVIL,  and  the  Constitution  of  1791.  On 
this  occasion,  to  help  Dumouriez  and  under  his  advice,  the 
Prince  of  Coburgh  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  Mons,  April  5, 
1793,  in  which  he  declared  that,  while  this  effort  was  making,  he 
would  suspend  all  hostilities  and  act  only  as  Dumouriez  should 
require ;  mA.  he  further  engaged  that,  if  so  called  upon  to  enter 
the  French  territory,  it  should  be  as  an  ally  only,  and  with  no 
object  of  conquest.  He  concluded  by  pledging  himself  that  if,  in 
consequence  of  these  measures,  any  towns  or  fortresses  should  be 
taken  or  surrendered  to  his  troops,  he  would  consider  them  *  <is 
sacred  deposits^  to  be  delivered  back  whenever  Dumouriez  or  a 
regular  government  should  demand  them'  (^Arm.  Reg.^  1798, 
p.  308).  The  Dumouriez  bubble  burst,  and  with  it  vanished  all 
the  original  objects  of  the  war.  A  new  era  arose,  and  the  allied 
Sovereigns  were  no  longer  to  make  war  in  a  mitigated  form  and 
for  conciliatory  objects,  but  War  in  its  ordinary  character,  for 
the  defence — not  merely  of  their  own  frmtiers  actually  menaced 
by  France,  but  of  all  Monarchical  Govemm^ts,  against  which 
the  Convention  had  declared  general,  irreconcilable,  and  inter- 
necinal  hostility.  In  this  new  state  of  things  it  became  obviously 
necessary  that  the  Prince  of  Coburgh  should  recall  the  pledges 
given  before  Dumouriez's  failure,  of  not  acting  hostilely  towards 
France ;  and  that  the  Allies  should  stand  in  their  proper  position 
of  unrestricted  belligerents.  Did  it  enter  any  one's  head  that  the 
French  should  be  allowed  to  make  an  aggressive  war  on  the  Allies 
while  these  were  to  be  restricted  from  retaliation? — that  the 
French  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  Maestricht  or  Brussels,  and 
the  Allies  not  to  attack  Dunkirk  or  Valenciennes  ?  The  Prince 
of  Coburgh  therefore  published  a  second  proclamation,  dated 
Mons,  April  9th,  rocitixig  the  change  of  circumstances  that  now 
Tendered  his  friendly  declaration  inapplicable,  and  apprising  the 
French  Army  and  People  that,  the  state  of  War  being  actually 
renewed,  he  had  given  orders  to  recommence  it  '  with  all  the  energy 
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and  viffour  o(  which  rictorious  armies  were  capable'  (ib.):  and 
thus  both  parties  were  placed  in  the  unreserved  exercise  of  their 
belligerent  rights.  About  the  same  time,  France  having  declared 
war  against  England  and  Holland,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
British  force  to  aci  with  the  Allies  in  Flanders,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  invade  the  French  territory  together,  it  became 
necessary  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  regulating  the 
command  of  the  combined  forces,  insuring  their  effective  co- 
operation, and  providing  for  the  government  and  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  towns  and  territory  they  might  occupy  in  France. 
These  points,  indispensable  at  the  moment  to  effective  opera- 
tions, but  having  no  character  nor  even  semblance  of  a  treaty  of 
partition,  were  settled  at  a  kind  of  congress  held  at  Antwerp ; 
and  it  is  from  the  purely  belligerent  and  absolutely  indispensable 
arrangements  there  made  that  the  calumny  against  the  good  faith 
of  Austria  and  England  has  been  most  groundlessly  raised.  The 
Allies  might,  with  perfect  good  faith  and  the  strictest  principles 
of  the  jm  bellij  have  adopted,  if  they  had  pleased,  the  bad  or  the 
bold  policjf  of  partitioning  France.  It  might  have  been  rashness 
or  folly,  but  not  perfidy ;  and  accordingly  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
any  more  thought  of  than  when,  twenty  years  later,  the  same 
Allies  conquered  the  same  territory.  It  was  of  this  Antwerp 
convention  that  Lord  Minto  might  have  spoken  to  Lord  Holland; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  ever  have  inferred  from  these 
premises  that  Austria  had  any  ^  perfidious  designs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.'  We  have  dwelt  more  largely  on  this 
point  than  Lord  Holland's  nonsense  about  the  line  of  the  Somme 
could  have  justified,  out  of  respect  to  Lord  Minto  s  and  Baron 
Hardenber^s  names,  which  Lord  Holland  thus  perverts  to  his 
own  transparent  purposes. 

From  these  and  similar  imputations  against  the  allies  of 
England,  Lord  Holland  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  defence 
of  the  allies  of  France — the  Irish  rebels.  He  makes,  of  course, 
a  long  and  laboured  apology  for  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798 — and 
more  especially  for  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  We  are  sincerely 
reluctant  to  revive  those  painful  subjects — political  or  personal — 
and  shall  go  no  farther  into  them  than  may  be  necessary  to 
exhibit  Lord  Holland's  worse  than  indulgence  for  the  treasonable 
principles  and  practices  of  the  unhappy  authors  and  victims  of 
^at  senseless  and  hopeless  outbreak.    Lord  Holland  says : — 

^  More  than  twenty  years  have  now  passed  away  (this  was  transcribed 
in  1824),  but  my  approbation  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  actions 
remains  unaltered  and  unshaken,* — p.  103. 

And  he  proceeds  to  justify  not  merely  rebellion  and  separation 
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from  England  in  the  abstract,  but  the  policy — the  necessity 
indeed— of  accomplishing  it  by  the  assistance  of  revolutionary 
France.  — Of  Lord  Holland  s  personal  affection  for  his  cousin 
Lord  Edward  no  one  can  complain — particularly  as  he  fairly  warns 
us  that  a  natural  partiality  may  in  the  opinions  of  many  disqua- 
lify him  from  the  office  of  recording  his  actions  and  character,  {ib!) 
We  on  our  parts  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  no  one  was  more 
amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life  than  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald;  his  natural  disposition  was  remarkably  mild,  and 
it  is  to  be  peculiarly  deplored  that  a  personal  pique  at  some 
disappointment  he  had  suffered  as  to  military  promotion,  and  a 
consequent  political  fanaticism  (which  we  fear  Lord  Holland  and 
Mr.  Fox  largely  contributed  to  inflame),  should  have  driven  him 
into  enterprises  totally  alien  from  his  gentler  qualities,  and  much 
beyond  his  very  moderate  abilities.  When  Lord  Holland  has 
the  rare  modesty  of  disqualifying  himself  as  a  witness  on  the 
score  of  partiality,  we  need  not  waste  our  time  in  refuting — ^which 
would  be  a  long  though  easy  task — the  details  which  he  produces 
in  eulogy  of  Lord  Edward's  treasonable  practices,  and  in  apology 
and  even  defence  of  the  treacherous,  dastardly,  and  cruel  rebellion 
which  followed  them — ^not  to  be  exceeded  nor,  in  its  worst 
features,  to  be  equalled,  by  the  French  massacres.  But  there  is 
one  historical  passage  which  Lord  Holland  perverts  in  so  sly  and 
artful  a  way  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  expose  both  its 
partiality  and  its  inaccuracy.  Of  Lord  Edward's  arrest  Lord 
Holland  says : — 

'  He  was  for  some  time  concealed  in  Dublin,  and  at  last  discovered 
in  his  bed  reading  Gil  Bias.  After  a  forcible  attack  and  a  spirited 
and  bloody  resistance,  he  was  arrested  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798.  •  •  • 
His  kindness  of  heart  led  him  on  his  deathbed  to  acquit  the  officer 
who  inflicted  his  wounds  of  all  malice,  and  even  to  commend  him  for 
an  honest  discharge  of  his  duty.' — pp.  110,  111. 

The  first  part  of  this  statement  would  lead  any  reader  not 
informed  of  the  facts  to  suppose  that  Lord  Edwcurd  had  been 
attacked  while  quietly  reading  in  bed  by  an  officer,  who  wounded 
him — and  did  so  quite  unnecessarily.  The  true  case  was  very 
different.  Of  the  alleged  testimony  in  acquittal  of  the  officer  who 
wounded  him  we  find  no  trace — not  even  in  Mr.  Moore's  elabo- 
rate and  very  sympathetic  account  of  the  events — nor  do  we  think 
it  would  have  been  altogether  deserved :  Lord  Edward  had  as- 
suredly no  cause  to  complain,  as  he  was  the  assailant ;  but  the  public 
opinion  was  that  the  officers  employed  had  not  shown  as  much 
prudence  as  might  have  been  expected.  Less  deference  and  more 
sa^froid  would  have  prevented  any  bloodshed.    The  facts  were 
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tbesc.*  The  Government,  having  information  where  Lord 
Edward  was  concealed,  sent  thither  three  experienced  officers, 
Mr.  Swan  a  magistrate.  Major  Sirr,  and  Captain  Ryan,  with 
eight  Serjeants  of  the  army  in  plain  clothes,  a  force  sufficient, 
as  they  hoped,  to  eflFect  a  quiet  capture.  While  Sirr  and  Ryan 
were  posting  their  men  round  the  house,  Mr.  Swan,  observing 
a  woman  running  hastily  up  stairs  for  the  purpose,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  apprismg  Lord  Edward,  followed  her,  and,  on  enter- 
ing an  upper  room,  found  Lord  Edward  lying  on  a  bed  in  his 
dressing-jacket  The  magistrate  seems  to  have  been  without 
arms ;  he  at  least  employed  none.  He  approached  the  bed,  and 
informed  his  Lordship  that  he  had  a  warrant  against  him — that 
resistance  would  be  vain — and  he  assured  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  treat  him  with  the  utmost  respect  On  that  Lord 
Edward  sprang  from  the  bed  upon  the  magistrate,  and  with  a 
two-edged  dagger  wounded  him  in  several  parts  of  his  body.  In 
attempting  to  parry  the  first  blow  of  the  dagger,  Mr.  Swan  seized 
it ;  but  Lord  Edward,  drawing  it  through  his  hand,  inflicted  deep 
cuts,  which  at  once  disabled  him — then  the  other  wounds  followed. 
At  that  moment  Captain  Ryan  entered,  and  seeing  Swan  bleeding 
on  the  floor,  and  Lord  Edward  with  a  bloody  dagger  in  his  hand, 
endeavoured,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Mr.  Swan,  to  dis- 
charge a  pocket  pistol  at  him,  which  missed  fire.  Lord 
E)dward  then  fired  at  Ryan,  but  missed  him ;  and  Ryan  made 
a  lunge  at  Lord  Edward  with  a  sword-cane,  which  did  not 
penetrate,  but  threw  Lord  Edward  back  on  the  bed,  where  Ryan 
having  thrown  himself  on  him  with  the  object .  of  taking  him 
alive.  Lord  Edward  plunged  his  dagger  in  Ryan's  side,  and  gave 
him  thirteen  other  wounds,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  after. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  Major  Sirr  entered  the  room  ;  he  saw  Swan 
and  Ryan  bleeding  on  the  floor,  while  Lord  Edward,  with 
the  dagger  still  in  his  hand,  was  endeavouring  to  reach  the 
door,  Ryan  clinging  to  him  by  one  leg  and  Swan  by  the  other. 
Sirr  then  discharged  a  pistol  at  the  dagger  arm  of  Lord  Edward, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  right  shoulder,  on  which  he  cried  out 
that  he  surrendered  himself.    He  died  ten  days  after,  not  so 

*  In  reference  to  snch  a  confused  and  sanguinary  scene,  when,  of  the  four  persons 
concerned,  three  were  wounded — two  fatally,  and  the  fourth  only  arrived  at  the  last 
moment — it  ii  not  surprising  that  details  given  by  different  parties  should  vary ;  but 
the  variances  are  not  important.  The  chief  difference  is  in  Mr.  Moore's  account, 
which  slates  that  Mr.  Swan,  the  magistrate,  fired  at  Lord  Edward :  that,  according 
to  all  the  contemporaneous  reports,  was  not  so.  Mr.  Swan,  if  he  had  pistols,  certainly 
did  not  produce  them.  He  had  no  motive  for  doing  so, — for  his  objt;ct  was  to  arrest 
and  not  to  kill  Lord  Edward ;  and  he  was  disabled  before  he  expected  resistance. 
Our  account  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  the  different  relations. 
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much,  as  the  surgeons  "said,  of  the  eflTect  of  the  wound  as  of  a 
fever,  ^gravated  if  not  caused  by  the  state  of  his  raind. 

We  will  not  discuss  how  far  Lord  Edward's  assauh  on  the 
magistrate,  and  the  use  of  the  instrument  he  employed,  were 
morally  justifiable.  We  are  willing  to  make  allowance  for  the  sur- 
prise of  the  moment,  the  impulse  of  self-defence,  and  the  intoxica- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  which  he  thought  patriotism ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  feelings,  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  with  which 
we  look  back  at  the  fate  of  that  misguided,  or,  as  his  own  family 
called  him,  *  seduced'  young  man,  we  could  not  permit  Lord 
Holland's  misrepresentation  of  the  main  fact  to  pass  uncorrected. 

In  this,  as  in  ererything  else  concerning  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald and  the  Irish  Rebellion,  Lord  Holland  hazards  even,  if 
possible,  more  inexplicable  misstatements.  What  will  our  readers 
think  of  his  explanation — we  have  seen  that  he  does  not  think  it 
requires  any  excuse— of  Lord  Edward's  treason  to  his  Sovereign, 
and  (jpacb  Lord  Holland),  we  must  add,  to  his  Comtry  f  He 
alleges  that — 

*  At  the  banning  of  1793  Lord  Edward  was,  in  common  with  Lord 
Temple  [Sempill]  •  and  Major  Gawler,  dismissed  the  service  for  no 
other  crime  than' — 

What  does  the  reader  suppose  ? — 

*  than  that  of  maintaining  opinions  in  private  conversation — and  ai 
mess — which  Ministers  considered  improper  and  dangerous.' — p.  107. 

Only  seditious  language  at  the  mess  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
regiments  I  That  we  should  think  quite  enough ;  but  here 
again  we  find  Lord  Holland  suppressing  the  most  important  facts 
of  the  case.  It  was  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1792,  that  the 
Gazette  announced  that  the  services  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Lord  Sempill  were  dispensed  with.  Lord  Holland  conceals 
that  about  a  fortnight  before,  viz.  on  the  19  th  of  November,  a 
number  of  English  residents  in  Paris  assembled  at  a  public 
banquet  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  French  Republic. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  hotel, 
and  he  himself  was  the  most  distinguished  English  name,  while 
the  most  notorious  of  the  French  guests  was  General  Santerre  ! 
An  address  was  there  voted  to  the  Convention,  invoking  the 
extension  of  the  arms  and  principles  of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  three  British  nations,  and  to  the  *  overthrow  of  all  pre- 

*  Temple  is  an  absurd  error,  no  doubt,  of  the  press,  for  SempiU^  a  Scotch  peer 
who  was  dismissed  the  service  at  the  same  time.  We  notice  this  misprint  as  well  aa 
that  of  *  Count  Morcjf  '  {antef  p.  239)  and  tvfo  subsequent  ones  of  *  Judge  Bake/  for 

*  Judge  Buller^'  as  indications  that  the  avowed  Bditor  has  not  read  the  printed  sheets. 
We  wish  for  his  sake  we  could  believe  that  he  had  not  even  read  the  manuscript. 
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tended  g orenuneiitt,  the  offsprii^  of  tlw  frauds  of  priesti  and 
iynmtsJ*  Afler  vodng  this  address  a  series  of  Jacobin  toasts 
wera  dniok,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
rmmnetd  kis  tUU^  mod  this  was  followed  bj  the  toast,  <  Tf^ 
abohtian  of  hereditary  titles  in  EnglandJ  It  was  on  the  report 
of  these  extravagant  proceedings  that  Lord  Edward  was  re- 
moved from  the  army,  but  wi&  the  unmerited  indulgence  of 
being  allowed  to  sett  his  commission*  The  address  was  pre- 
sented on  the  28th  of  November,  and  responded  to  by  the 
Convention  in  congenial  language,  in  which  England  is  already 
denominated  the  Sister  Republic  of  France. — ^  Royalty  in  Europe 
is  destroyed^  or  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the  ruins  of  Feudality.^ 
—{Amu  Beg  1792,  p.  348;  Mmiteur,  November  29,  1792.) 
Lord  Sempill,  whoae  dismissal  Lord  Holland  couples  with  that 
of  Lord  Edward,  as  the  result  of  ministerial  spite  against  private 
opinions^  was  the  Chairman  of  the  ^London  Constitutional  Society,'* 
and  the  official  signer  of  another  address,  dated  the  9th  of  Nov., 
presented  by  delegation  to  the  Convention  also  on  the  28th, 
and  professing  the  same  principles  as  the  former.  This  address 
was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  1000  pair  of  shoes  for 
the  armies  of  the  Republic,  and  an  announcement  that  1000  more 
pairs  would  be  transmitted  weekly  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  come. 

These,  the  real  facts  and  motives,  notorious  at  the  time  to  all 
Europe,  Lord  Holland  totally  conceals. 

Amidst  Lord  Holland's  many  arts  to  excuse  the  Irish  rebels 
and  to  inculpate  the  loyalists,  the  most  frequent,  because  he  thinks 
it  the  most  plausiUe,  is  the  preposterous  logic  of  the  Wolf  to  the 
Lamb.  He  would  ascribe  the  atrocities  of  the  Rebellion  to  the 
allied  violence  of  the  measures  taken  for  its  defeat  and  sup- 
pression— as  if  an  attempt  to  plunder  and  bum  a  house  could  be 
justified  by  the  defensive  resistance  made  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
tbe  subsequent  punishment  of  the  incendiaries.  Prevention,  or 
even  retaliation,  is  not  provocation ;  and  Lord  Holland,  when  he 
proceeds  to  his  results,  is  forced  to  admit,  though  inadvertently 
and  obscurely,  the  fact  that  oversets  all  his  sophistry  and  nullifies 
his  conclusions  : — 

'  The  fact  is  incontrovertible  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  driven 
to  retdstanee,  which  probably  they  fneeUtated  before^  by  free  quarters 
and  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  which  were  such  as  are  not  permitted 
in  civilised  warfare  even  in  an  enemy's  country.' — ^p.  113. 

What  is  this  but  an  admission  that  the  Rebellion  was  ^  medi- 
tated,' that  is,  in  preparation,  and  that  the  counter-preparations 
of  the  Government  only  accelerated  the  outbreak  ? 

*  Thii  Lord  SempUI  was  the  laat  peer  of  tliat  Ikmlly.    We  believe  he  waa  nearly  a 


pAupei^if  not  wholly  fo. 
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It  is  probable  that  Lord  Edward'*  well4baiMled  ansinoioii  thai 

the  Government  were  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  rebel 
Directory,  and  the  pressing  fear  of  further  treachery  in  his  own 
councils,  induced  him  to  hasten  an  explosion  which  he  seems  tQ 
have  originally  intended  to  defer  till  he  had  ensured  the  co- 
operation of  France.  But  as  a  material  and  indisputable  proof 
of  the  rebellion  being  more  than  ^probably  meditated,'  and  of 
the  vigilance  and  exertions  required  to  meet  the  crisis,  we  need 
only  state  that  within  the  week  preceding  Lord  Edward's  arrest 
no  less  than  10  pieces  of  carmon  were  found  concealed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Dublin.  It  was  proved,  before  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the  amspiracy  com- 
menced as  early  as  1791 ;  that  it  smouldered,  with  occasional  out- 
breaks, till  1796,  when  it  assumed  a  military  organization  in  direct 
connexion  with  France  and  nommimmt  with  Buonaparte  and 
Hoche ;  and  none  even  of  the  rebel  evidences— or  indeed  of  the 
rebel  writers — pretend  that  any  one  of  the  acts  of  violence  alleged 
against  the  troops  and  the  loyalists  took  place  till  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  actual  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  April  and  May,  1798^ 
when  the  imminent  aspect  of  the  insurrection  forced  the  Govern*- 
ment  to  endeavour  to  disarm  it.  In  short,  of  all  the  historical^ 
or  rather  pseudo-historical  impostures,  that  we  ever  read  or  heard 
of,  the  most  audacious  is  the  assertion  that  the  measures  of  the 
Government  in  any  way  produced,  or  even  conduced  to,  the  Irish 
Rebellion.  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  inter- 
mittent rebellion  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  that  this  special 
accession  of  the  fever  was  caught  from  the  French  Jacobins,  and 
subsequently  inflamed  even  to  madness  by  Popish  Fanaticism^ 
is  just  as  certain  as  that  there  was  a  rebellion  at  all.  The  rebels, 
were  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  in  every  case,  the  aggressors — 
and,  deplorable  as  any  particular  instance  of  retaliation  may  have 
been,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  was  never  wholly  unpro* 
voked,  and  was,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  either  justified  bj 
the  urgent  necessity  of  self-defence,  or  to  be  too  unhappily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  example  of  the  aggressors. 

*  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd — temperate,  and  furious — 
Loyal,  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ? — No  man  !' 
Those  that  were  really  the  most  deeply  guilty,  and  altogether 
unpardonable,  are  such  persons  as  Lord  Holland  himself,  who 
spent  their  lives,  degraded  their  rank,  and  abused  whatever  por- 
tion of  talents  nature  had  given  them,  in  stirring  up  and  ex- 
asperating all  the  worst  political  passions  of  mankind. 

Lord  Holland  adds — '  such  measures  would  not  be  permitted 
in  civilized  war.'  We  might  reply  that  civil  war  is  seldom 
civilized  war  ;  and  ask  who  were  in  this  case  the  firebrands  of  the 

civil 
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cml  war?  But  we  take  even  narrower  ground,  and  assert  that, 
when  such  measures  were  resorted  to,  it  was  only  because  the 
Government,  the  Troops,  and  the  Loyalists  had  not  to  contend 
with  anything  like  civilized  war — but  with  a  stealthy  and  san- 
guinary conspiracy,  of  which  the  chief  strategy  was  surprise  and 
^eachery — ^whose  victories  were  the  massacres  of  Prosperous^ 
Wexford'Bridge^  and  ScuUabouffe! — each  more  terrible  than 
&ose  of  La  Force^  Les  Carmesy  and  UAbbaye  I 

If  the  Editor  of  Lord  Holland's  vague  and  indiscriminate 
calumnies  should  be  piqued — as  we  hope  he  may  be — to  attempt 
the  justification  of  what  he  has  published  by  any  definite  and  tan- 
gible instances  of  the  truth  of  his  father's  assertions,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  enter  into  a  full  and  detailed  examination  of  any  such 
allegation ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  may  be  permitted  to  rest  our 
case  on  what  we  have  already  established  as  to  the  value  of  Lord 
Holland's  evidence. 

Lord  Holland's  constant  approbation  and  active  countenance  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  rebels  is  not  concealed,  though  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  very  imperfectly  stated.  We  may  be  sure  that  he 
went  even  farther  than  Mr.  Fox,  whose  opinions  on  that  subject 
were — as  he  himself  told  Lord  Holland,  and  as  Lord  Holland 
ventures  to  record — *  neither  Jit  to  he  spoken  in  public ^  nor  even  to 
he  written  in  private '  (p.  128).  Indeed,  the  whole  Opposition 
made  themselves  remarkable  and,  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  England,  odious,  by  their  evident  connreniality  with  all  the 
treason  of  the  time ;  and  in  this  line  Lord  Holland  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  busy.  We  confess  that,  notorious  as  all 
this  was,  we  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  the  candour  with 
which  Lord  Holland  has  explained  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  other  leaders  of  Opposition  at  the  trials  at  Maidstone  of 
Arthur  O'Connor  and  Priest  Quigley  *  for  high  treason ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  convicted,  and  the  former  soon  after  con- 
fessed that  he  deserved  to  have  been  so : — 

*  What  passed  at  Maidstone  exposed  the  Opposition  to  much  calumny. 
Arthur  O'Connor  had,  without  scruple,  summoned  all  hb  acquaint- 
ances in  that  party  to  speak  to  his  character.  From  pardonable  motives 
of  humanity  and  friendship,  they  endeavoured  [though  on  their  oaths'] 
to  give  the  most  favourable  colour  [!J  they  could,  to  his  views  and 
opinions  about  England,  and  they  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  the 
imputation  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  or,  at  least,  accessory  to 
the  designs  which  he  soon  afterwards  confessed.' — p.  122. 

On  the  first  branch  of  this  extraordinary  statement  we  need 

*  The  m&n*t  original  name  was  QwigUjfn  which  he  chose  to  spell  CoigUy^  and 
which  WM  somehow  traosfonned  to  0*CoigUy:  this  latter,  after  his  convjction^ 
Quigley  alleged  was  a  misnomer  in  the  indictment.  We  use  the  name  as  it  is 
nsu^ly  spelled. 
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make  qo  other  obtterrBtion  than  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever 
heard  a  grave  and  gratuitous  avowal  that  false  swearing  conld  be 
^  pardonoMe^  and  that  oaths  in  a  court  of  justice  might  be  inno- 
cently ^coloured*  to  serve  friendly  purposes.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  Lord  Holland  does  not  add  one  word  of  denial  or  even  of 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  ^  imputation '  that  the  Opposition 
were  ^  at  least  accessory*  to  O'Connor's  designs?  He  tells  us, 
indeed,  what  efforts  he  made  to  save  Quigley,  and  he  is  through- 
out veiy  angry  with  Arthur  O'Connor : — 

^  Few  pitied  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.  He  had  betrayed  at  Maid- 
stone an  anxiety  for  hid  own  personal  safety  hardly  honourable  to  any 
man,  and  quite  unpardonable  in  one  who  had  involved  others  as  well 
as  himself  in  many  dangerous  transactions.' — ^p.  121. 

These  and  several  other  sneers  and  imputations  against 
O'Connor  are  all  prompted  by  the  only  useful  act,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  motive,  of  his  political  life — his  Confession^  which 
not  merely  contradicted  the  evidence  of  his  Opposition  friends 
and  rendered  them  liable  to  the  unpleasant  ^  imputation '  which 
Lord  Holland  does  not  venture  to  deny,  but  established  the  fact 
of  the  revolutionary  conspiracy,  and  entirely  refuted  all  the 
fables  which  the  rebel  orators  and  writers  had  propagated,  and 
to  which  Lord  Holland  so  pertinaciously  adhered — that  the  people 
had  been  goaded  into  the  rebellion  by  the  oppression  of  their 
Government. 

No  wonder  that  this  should  be  a  very  sore  place  with  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends,  when  it  was  at  the  time  made  the  subject 
of  such  public  strictures  as  the  following : — 

'  You,  and  others  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  friends,  declared  upon  otth 
that  his  principles  were  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  tbej 
perfectly  coincided  with  your  own ;  and  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to 
the  introduction  of  French  principles  or  French  arms ;  you  added,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  so  peculiarly  open  and  communicative  a  disposition  that 
he  could  not  possibly  conceal  his  sentiments  from  his  confidential 
friends.  Now,  Sir,  from  Mr.  O'Connor's  subsequent  confession,  it 
appears,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  which  he  had  the 
hononr  of  your  acquaintance  and  friendship,  he  was  holding  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy,  laying  a  plan  for  a  revolution  in  Ireland 
on  French  principles,  and  plotting  the  means  of  introducing  a  Freoch 
army  into  that  kingdom.' — Letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  October,  1798. 

These  were  the  general  and  the  just  impressions  of  the  public 
at  large — and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  indignation  excited  against 
those  who  abetted  or  countenanced  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the 
charter  soi^ — the  Irish  Marseillaise,  we  may  say — was  in  the 
following  style.  Our  specimen,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  1798,  is,  we 
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think,  n<yt  out  of  place  m  a  notice  of  Lofd  HoUand'f  apologies 
fm  that  rebellira  : — 

*  Ther  come,  they  come,  see  myriads  come, 

Of  Frenchmen  to  relieve  us ; 
Seise,  seise  the  pike^b^^t,  beat  the  drum ; 
They  oone,  my  friends,  to  save  us  I 

While  trembling  despots  fly  this  land. 

To  shun  impendent  danger. 
We  stretch  out  our  fraternal  hand 

To  haU  the  welcome  stranger^ 

Those  iitcAnam«»-^Marquis,  Lord,  and  Ear), 

That  set  the  crowd  a-gasing, 
We  prisDa,  as  hogs  esteem  a  pearl, 

Their  patents  set  a-blazing. 

Ko  more  they'll  vote  away  our  wealth. 

To  please  a  Enig  or  Queen,  sirs, 
Bat  gladly  pack  away  by  stealth. 

Or  tMte  the  GuiUotine,  sirs. 

Plant,  plant  the  Tree,  fhir  Freedom's  Tree, 

'Midst  danger,  woaMb,  and  slaughter^ 
Erin* 8  green  Jielde  %U  seU  shall  be. 
Her  tgranii'  blood  Us  water!' 
Perfaapa  among  all  Lord  Holland's  statements  distinctly  op- 
posed to  other  apparently  indisputable  evidence  his  account  of 
his  own  share  in  the  sequel  of  the  trial  at  Maidstone  is  the  most 
remarkable.    The  main  point  of  accnsation  against  Quigley  was 
the  possession  of  a  paper  purporting  to  be  credentials  of  the  bearer 
in  a  mission  to  the  French  Directory,  and  which  was  found  in  the 
pocket  of  a  great  coat  beloi^^ing  to  Priest  Quigley.    On  this 
Lord  Holland  states  i — 

^  The  Bow  Street  officer,  who  swore  to  finding  the  fotal  paper  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  remarked  in  court  the  folding  of  the  paper  as  fitting 
that  pocket-book,  had  sworn,  before  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  same 
paper  was  found  loose  in  Quigley's  great-coat ;  and,  I  think,  had  added, 
that  he  himself  had  put  ii  into  the  pocket-booh.  An  attorney  of  the 
name  of  Foulkes  geive  me  this  information^  and  /  went  witli  it  to  Mr. 
Wickhamy  then,  I  think,  Under  Secretary,  who  assured  me  that  the 
circumstance  should  be  carefully  and  anxiously  investigated  before  the 
execution ;  but  the  order  had  gone  doton^  and  while  we  were  convers- 
ing the  sentence  was  probably  executed,  Mr.  Wickham's  general  good 
character,  and  the  good  opinion  which  subsequent  acquaintance  has 
given  me  of  his  humanity,  make  it  just  to  add,  that  I  acquit  him  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  expressmg  interest  about  the  &te  of  a  man  who  was  no 
more ;  and  I  suppose  that  he  thought  there  was  yet  time  for  a  respite 
and  investigation.' — ^p.  12d» 

Now  we  are  able  to  show  that  all  the  circnmstances  upon  which 
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Lord  Holland  qnestions  the  evidence  against  Qnigley  and  rests 
his  imputation  against  Mr.  Wickham  are  entirely  unibimded; 
nay,  we  think  we  can  show  more  than  this.  We  bc^^  by  stating 
that  <  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Foulkes,'  whom  Lord 
Holland's  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  an  accidental  in- 
formant, was  in  truth  the  Attorney  entrusted  with  Quigley*s  de- 
fence, who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  trial  by  an  ultra- 
professional  zeal,  and  who  subsequently  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Quigley's  personal  friends,  a  narrative  of  the  transaction, 
differing  from  that  of  Lord  Holland  in  all  its  vital  points  : — 
Firsts  Mr.  Foulkes  claims  to  have  done  all  that  Lord  Holland 
says  that  he  himself  did.  Secondly^  He  never  mentions  Lord 
Holland's  name  as  having  interfered  at  all  in  the  matter.  Thirdly j 
He  admits — what  Lord  Holland  conceals — that  inquiry  was  made 
at  the  Home  OflBoe  into  the  facts  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State^  Mr.  Wickham — the  Attorney  and  Solicitcr^Generaly  after- 
wards Lords  Eldon  and  Redesdale — Mr.  White,  the  Solicitor  qf 
the  Treasury — and  Mr.  Ford,  the  magistrate  who  took  the  de- 
positions ;  and  that  Mr.  Ford  stated  to  Mr.  Foulkes  that  there 
was  no  such  variance  in  the  evidence  of  the  officer,  and  that  the 
idea  of  the  papers  being  found  loose  was  Mr.  Foulkes's  own. 
Fourthly  J  Mr.  Foulkes,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  client,  does  not 
attempt  to  state — what  Lord  Holland  alleges — that  the  officer  had 
owned  that  he  himself  had  put  the  letter  found  loose  in  the  pocket 
into  the  pocket-book.  Fifthly^  Mr.  Foulkes  states  that  his  inter- 
ference— instead  of  being  made  on  the  last  day  when  the  death- 
warrant  ^was  already  gone  down  and  probably  in  process  of 
executiorC — was  made  several  days  earlier — ^namely,  on  the  1st  of 
June ;  that  the  matter  was  in  discussion  from  that  day  till  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  when  Mr.  Foulkes  received  personally 
from  Mr.  Wickham  his  final  and  unfavourable  answer  ;  and  that 
Quigley  was  executed  at  eleven  o'clock  next  day,  the  7th. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  the  Editor  thinks  it  possible  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Foulkes's  *  Narrative ' — printed  at  the  time  while 
the  matter  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  the  parties,  substantiated 
by  the  series  of  contemporaneous  documents,  and  reprinted  in  the 
State  Trials — with  the  main  statements  in  the  present  volume — 
and,  above  all,  with  Lord  Holland's  account  of  his  own  share 
in  the  transaction. — The  most  charitable  conjecture  that  we  can 
make — and  that  only  as  to  a  single  point — is,  that  he  might  have 
accompanied  Mr.  Foulkes  to  the  Home  Office  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th,  and  that  Mr.  Foulkes  may,  for  some  reason,  have 
omitted  to  mention  his  name.  But  then,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  story  ? — of  Mr.  Foulkes's  assertions  that  he  had  been 
for  a  week  previous  in  communication  with  the  Home  .  Office^ 
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that  all  the  Law  officers  were  consulted,  and  that  the  final 
interview  with  Mr.  Wickham  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  was 
with  him  ALONB?  How  can  it  be  explained  that  Lord  Holland 
should  state  Mr,  FovJheis  conversation  with  Mr.  Wickham  as  a 
conversation  with  himself- — and  that  ^  the  man  was  then  no  morey 
who  was  not  executed  till  eleven  next  day  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
IakA  Holland  should  have  not  seen  Mr.  Foulkes's  Narrative 
published  at  the  time,  and  since  re^published  in  the  State  Trials? 
—and,  if  he  had  se^  it,  what  possible  explanation  can  be  given 
of  his  not  having  alluded  to  that  statement,  so  obviously  at 
▼arianoe  with  his  own?  Inaccurate  as  Lord  Holland  allows  his 
memory  to  have  been,  we  confess  any  satisfactory  solution  here 
is  quite  beyond  our  conjecture. 

As  a  diversion  from  these  melancholy  topics,  we  may  here 
notice  the  litde  arts  by  which  Lord  Holland  takes,  or  rather  makes 
occasions,  to  libel  the  Tory  Government.  They  are  sometimes 
amusing  for  their  elaborate  absurdity.  For  instance^  Dr.  Stock, 
Bishop  of  Killalla,  published  a  ^  Narrative  of  what  passed  at 
KillaUa  dwring  the  Freneh  invasion  of  1798/  The  Bishop  and 
his  family  had  remained  prisoners  in  the  palace  (which  was  made 
the  head-quarters  of  the  invaders)  for  about  a  month,  and  his 
pamphlet  was,  says  Lord  Holland,  ^lively  and  simple.'  We 
tmow  not  that  it  can  well  be  called  lively — but  it  is  clear, 
miaffected,  sometimes  graphic,  and  bears  ample  evidence  of 
impartiality  and  truth.  It  leads  Lord  Holland^  however,  to  the 
following  strange  deductions : — 

<  This  pamphlet  was  little  noticed  at  the  Hme^  and  some  pains  were 
taken  to  deprive  it  of  the  celebrity  to  which  it  was  ^titled.' — p.  136. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  that  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  it  was  not  much  noticed  at  the  time^  since  it  was  not 
published  at  the  time^  but  nearly  two  years  later,  in  the  summer 
of  1800,  and  anonymously.  As  to  the  absurd  assertion  that  pains 
were  taken  to  check  its  *  celebrity,*  Lord  Holland,  if  he  had  taken 
the  smallest  pains  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  he  was 
writing  about,  must  have  found  that  the  imputation  was  as 
false  as  absurd.  The  pamphlet  bears  on  its  original  title-page 
the  names  of  two  of  the  most  respectable  publishing  firms  in 
Dublin,  and  it  attracted  a  great  deal  more  notice  than  pamphlets 
usually  do.  We  know  not  how  many  editions  may  have  appeared 
in  Ireland — but  two,  by  separate  publishers  (one  with  the  author's 
corrections),  were  immediately  brought  out  in  London;  and  it 
was  reviewed  in  the  GentleTnarCs  Magazine  for  August,  1800, 
and  still  more  fully,  and  very  much  in  Lord  Holland's  own 
Gallomaniac  style,  in  Phillips's  Monthly  Magazine  for  July; 
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and — which  is  still  stronger  as  an  answer  to  the  insinuation  that 
the  Tories  took  pains  to  suppress  it — ^it  was  reviewed  and  praised 
in  the  AfOt-jacohin  for  August  We  shall  see  presendy  thai 
these  stories  of  attempted  suppression  weie  introduced  to  give  a 
political  colour  to  the  rest  of  the  romance : — 

'Many  were  offended  that  repttblican  Frenchmen  should  be  de- 
scribed—ami that  by  a  bishop  too — as  they  really  were,  and  not  as  it 
had  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Ministerialists  to  represent  them — mon- 
sters of  impiety,  treachery,  and  inhumanity.  Dr.  Stock  was  never 
promoted,  and  this  publication  was,  as  it  is  md,  urged  as  an  olyection. 
Mr.  Fox,  howerer,  in  1806,  considered  it  as  an  additional  recom- 
mendation to  his  acknowledged  learning,  for  tranadating  him  into  a 
better  bishopric.  Other  reasons  were  found  to  counteract  his  liberal 
intentions.' — p.  137. 

We  Pittites  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  question  Dr.  Stock's 
amiability  and  ^  acknowledged  learning,'  seeing  that  they  were 
the  cmly  inducements  which  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Pitt's  Jrish 
Calnnet,  Lord  Camden,  Iiord  Clare,  and  Lord  Castlereagh^  for 
his  bishopric — conferred  upon  him  a  few  months  prior  to  the 
invasion;  but  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  allied  illiistrioas 
example  of  Mr.  Fox's  liberal  views  of  Church  patronage — viz., 
that  his  special  desire  to  promote  Dr.  Stock  was  prompted  by 
his  haviug  written  what  Lord  Holland  describes  as  an  obscuxe 
and  unnoticed  pamphlet^  of  which  the  marking  merit  was  thai  it 
had  given  a  favourable  representation  of  French  republicans — 
which,  after  all,  any  one  who  reads  the  pamphlet  will  see  that  it 
did  not  do  ;  for,  though  the  good  Bishop  speaks  of  their  vulgarity 
and  violence  with  becoming  charity  and  extenuation,  and  of  their 
military  qualities  with  due  praise,  there  is  but  one  of  thein  (a 
Lieut-CoL  Charost)  of  whose  manners  and  conduct  he  gives  such 
a  picture  as  would  induce  any  EngUsh  family  ever  to  wish  to 
see  him  again,  and  the  stray  gleams  of  approbation  which  seem 
thrown  upon  the  French  appear  such,  only  by  contrast  wiUi  the 
more  brutal  and  bloody  excesses  of  their  Irish  allies.  In  truth. 
Dr.  Stock's  pamphlet  has  neither  any  special  literary  merit  nor 
any  discoverable  bias  in  politics  which  Mr.  Pitt  could  resent  or 
Mr.  Fox  should  reward.  But  why,  after  all,  did  not  Mr.  Fox 
promote  Dr.  Stock  ?  What  were  those  '  other  reasons '  that  de- 
feated Mr.  Fox's  ^  liberal  intentions  ?  *  We  confidently  believe 
that  there  were  none,  and  that  this  portion  of  the  story  is  another 
dream.  There  was  one  vacancy  on  the  Irish  bench  in  Mr.  Fox's 
administration — ^namely,  of  Limerick — and  that  was  filled  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  appointment  of  Dean  Warburton,  a  divine 
supposed  to  be  recommended  by  Lord  Moira,  a  HeUuo  of 
patronage,  and,  at  all  events,  the  Dean  was  of  a  Whig  complexion 
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in  politics  ;  bat  his  advancement  to  the  bench  need  not  have  at 
all  interfered  with  the  translation  of  Dr.  Stock  to  Limerick  and 
Dr.  Warborton's  succession  to  him  at  Killalla.  If  therefore  Dr. 
Stock  was  never  promoted^  the  fault  was  Mr.  Fox's.  But  was 
Dr.  Stock  never  promoted  f  Alas  for  Lord  Holland's  accoracj ! 
Dr.  Stock  wasy  m  1810,  promoted,  by  the  Tories — who  are  re- 
presented as  having  insulted  and  proscribed  him — to  the  see  of 
Waterford,  in  which  he  died  in  1813 ! 

Lord  Holland's  next  subject  is  the  Irish  Union,  and,  after 
stating  the  objects  which  Lord  Comwallis  might  have  had  in  for- 
warding that  measure,  he  introduces  the  following  sneer  at  Ix>rd 
Castlereagh,  then  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant : — 

^  To  all  these  views,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  which  the  Governmeat 
might  entertain,  the  supple  genius  of  Lord  Castlereagh  lent  itself  with 
as  much  readiness  as  it  had  to  the  dissemination  of  Pctm^s  pamphlet 
in  the  North,  or  to  the  praises  of  Lord  FitzwilUam  in  1795.' — 
p.  138. 

This  is  meant  for  sarcasm,  but  is  mere  stupid  blunder. 
When  Lord  Holland  sneers  at  Lord  Castlereagh's  concurrence  in 
these  or  ^  any  other '  measures  of  the  Government,  he  forgets  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  himself  an  integral  part  and  the  official 
organ  of  the  Government.  He  had  been  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  who  preceded  Lord  Comwallis,  and  it  was  Lord 
Comwallis  who  adhered  to  the  principles  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
represented,  and  not  Lord  Castlereagh  who  had  complaisantly 
shifted  over  to  those  of  Lord  Comwallis.  To  support  this 
general  imputation  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  discreditable  pliancy, 
&e  above  extract  specifies  two  instances,  the  first  of  which  is, 
we  believe,  the  mere  product  of  Lord  Holland's  spleen,  and  thie 
latter  another  egr^ous  blunder  of  his  memory. 

L(Mrd  Castlereagh,  no  doubt — like  Mr.  Pitt — began  life  as  a 
Whig  of  the  old  school,  and  in  Opposition — yet  so  early  as  the 
8th  of  Febmary,  1792,  he  dissented  from  a  motion  of  the  Oppo- 
sition leader,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  on  the  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland,  and  professed  principles  precisely  the  same 
as  those  which  he  afterwards  maintained  in  advocating  the  Union. 
(See  Quar.  Rev.,  vol.  84,  p.  278.)  We  know  not  on  what  rumour 
Lord  Holland  ventures  to  state  Lord  Castlereagh  to  have  dis- 
seminated Paine's  pamphlet.  We  can  trace  no  evidence  nor  the 
least  probability  of  it.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  political 
tenets  of  all  his  nearest  connexions ;  it  is,  chronologically,  hardly 
possible.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  was  published — the  first  part 
in  the  smntner  of  1791,  the  second  in  1792  ;  and  we  have  before 
us  private  letters  of  Lord  Castlereagh's,  dated  in  the  spring  of 
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1791,  as  well  as  bis  speeches  of  the  17th  of  March,  I79I 
(aet.  22),  and  of  the  8th  of  February,  1792  (act.  23),  which 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  any  participation  in  the  doctrines  of 
Paine;  and  we  know  that  in  1793  he  altogether  seceded  from 
the  Opposition.  We  can  no  more  believe  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was,  even  in  his  boyhood,  a  revolutionist,  than  that  Loni 
Holland  Was  at  any  time  of  his  life  a  loyal  subject  and  friend 
of  the  British  monarchy. 

As  to  the  second  charge  of  inconsistency,  in  having  Upraised 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,'  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1795,  we 
do  not  find  any  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh*s  during  that  short 
period — ^but  it  is  very  likely  that  he  may  have  spoken,  and 
if  he  did,  it  was  no  doubt  in  support  of  Lord  FitzwilUam's 
administration ;  but  Lord  Holland's  sJways  *  inaccurate  memory  * 
has  here  failed  him  altogether.  He  now  finds  it  convenient  to 
forget  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  earlier  pages  of  his 
own  volume — that  at  this  time  Lord  Fitzwilliam  himself  had 
come  over  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  when  Lord  Castlereagh  supported 
him  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  was  supporting  the 
King's  representative — the  friend  of  Mr.  Burke — the  patron 
of  Richard  Biirke — the  colleague  of  Pitt,  Grenville,  Windham, 
&c.,  and  a  most  decided  separatist  from  Fox  and  the  revo- 
lutionists; and  this  is  the  more  strongly  marked  by  tfa<e  fol- 
lowing fact : — On  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  retirement  a  sharp  debate 
took  place,  and  Castlereagh  declared  that  in  supporting  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  he  had  meant  to  support  the  King's  Government, 
and  would,  on  the  same  principle,  support  his  successor.  {Irish 
Pari  Deb.) 

Indeed  Lord  Holland's  distortion  of  facts  is  peculiarly  visible 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  disruption  of  the  Opposition  in  1793, 
which  we  have  just  alluded  to  as  producing  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
imlucky  mission  to  Ireland.  Lord  Holland  is  peculiarly  angry 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  Duke  separated  himself  from 
Fox  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  reluctance  which  deserved 
rather  the  gratitude  of  Lord  Holland — instead  of  which  he  takes 
frequent  opportunities  of  depreciating,  most  unjustly,  his  Grace's 
public  and  even  his  private  life.  After  misrepresenting  some  of 
the  details  of  the  arrangement,  he  adds : — 

'  The  Duke  of  Portland  submitted  to  humiliation  infinitely  more 
disgraceful.'— p.  24. 

Fortunately  we  have,  of  the  whole  of  this  negotiation,  the  fullest 
and  most  authentic  record  in  the  Diaries  of  Lord  Malmesbury, 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  active,  influential,  and  confi- 
ilential  of  the  parties.     His  statements  prove  that  the  only 
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*  hamiliation '  that  the  Dake  of  Portland  submitted  to  was  from 
his  extreme  tenderness  and,  as  he  was  at  last  forced  to  confess, 
^yoeakness  far  Fox^  whose  conduct  was  ^more  harsh^  impracti" 
cabley  and  opiniative  than  could  have  been  supposed  *  {Malmes. 
ii.  468).  Lord  Holland  slurs  over  all  this  ticklish  portion  of  his 
ancle's  history  into  a  short  note : — 

^  Mr.  Fox,  about  this  time,  had  a  very  secret  interview  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  which  the  latter  proposed  a  coalition  of  parties,  with  many 
conditions  somewhat  unpalatable,  though  not  utterly  inadmissible  or 
in  the  least  dishonourable,  except  the  exclusion  of  men,  and  particu- 
larly of  Sheridan,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  would  not  listen.' — p.  30. 

Lord  Malmesbury's  unquestionable  evidence,  recorded  from 
day  to  day,  shows  that  nothing  can  be  so  imperfect,  and  even,  to 
the  small  extent  to  which  it  goes,  so  fallacious,  as  the  view 
which  this  note  gives  of  that  very  remarkable  portion  of  Mr. 
Fox's  life.  It  is  not  within  our  limits  nor  indeed  our  scope  to 
enter  into  details,  already  so  accurately  and  so  authoritatively 
given  by  Lord  M almesbury ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  other  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which  Lord  Holland  endea^ 
vours  to  make  a  case  for  his  uncle  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
up  to  this  crisis  had  been  his  most  intimate  friends  and  most 
zealous  followers. 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  did  worse  [than  the  Duke  of  Portland]  :  though 
he  knew  that  Lord  Titchfield  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
speech  in  his  hat  or  in  his  pocket,  written  by  his  fiither,  he  chose  to 
anticipate  it^  and  to  deliver  what  he  termed  the  sentiments  of  that 
Duke  on  the  unavoidable  dissolution  of  the  party.' — p.  24. 

Now  we  have  per  contra  an  exact  account  of  this  particular 
affair  in  Lord  Matmesbury's  Diary : — 

^  Sunday^  Dec.  30^A,  and  Monday^  ZlsU — Various  conversations 
concerning  what  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  should  say  in  the  House.  Abso- 
lutely necessary  he  should  say  more,  as  at  present,  by  a  trick  of  FoXj 
he  stood  charged  with  the  imputation  of  quoting  the  Duke  of  Portland 
without  his  authority.  Windham  and  he  went  from  my  house  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland's.  Sir  Gilbert  told  the  Duke  that  he  intended  to 
speak  next  day :  the  Duke  approved  of  it.  Windham  had  prepared, 
at  the  Duke  of  Portlands  ref/ueetj  some  words  wkich  Lord  Titckjield 
was  to  say.  They  were  to  acquiesce  in  what  Sir  Gilbert  had  satdy  or 
had  to  say.  These  Windham  carried  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
they  were  approved.  Sir  Gilbert  spoke.  Lord  Titchfield  said  nearly 
what  Windham  had  put  down,  but  ended  his  speech  by  so  violent  an 
abuse  of  the  ministry  that  it  did  away  the  whole  effect.  It  was  evi* 
dent  that  Fox  had  come  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  afler  Windham, 
and  added  these  List  sentences.  Sir  Gilbert  hurt  exceedingly.* — Malmes. 
Diar.y  iL  494. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  so  far  from  in- 
voL.  xci.  KO.  CLxxxi.  8  trudipg 
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trading  his  speech  before  Lord  Titchfield's^  bad  done  no  more 
than  had  been  previously  arranged  with  his  lordship's  father; 
and  that  the  only  intrusion  and  juggle  in  the  aflair  was  Fox's 
interference  —  at  which  certainly  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  had  good 
reason  to  be  hurt. 

As  to  the  particular  ground  assigned  in  Lord  Holland's  fore- 
going note  for  Mr.  Fox's  not  listening  to  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal — 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  Sheridan — that  is,  we  presume,  exclusion 
from  the  Cabinet — Lord  Malmesbury's  nsurrative  seems  to  nega- 
tive that  Mr.  Pitt  either  had  or  could  have  entered  into  any  such 
details ;  and  the  only  mention  of  any  objection  to  Sheridan  was 
from  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  then  and  after  one  of  Fox's  nearest 
friends  {Malmes.  ii.  465) ;  and  we  cannot  forget  that  when  at 
the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  Fox  was  himself  master  of  the 
game,  he  degraded  poor  Sheridan,  or  at  least  suffered  him  to 
be  degraded,  to  a  subordinate  office — a  slight  of  which,  he  ever 
after  most  grievously  complained.  We  give  no  opinion  as  to 
Sheridan's  exclusion  from  a  Cabinet  that  professed  to  include 
^  All  the  Talents '  of  the  country ;  we  only  note  it  as  an  additional 
indication  of  the  futility  of  Lord  Holland's  explanation.  There 
is  now  no  doubt  that  Fox's  preliminary  '  sine  qua  non '  {Malmes»y 
ii.  472)  was  no  question  about  Sheridan  or  any  other  subordinate 
postulant,  but  one  so  unreasonable  and  absurd  that  Lord  Holland 
does  not  venture  to  produce  it— namely,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  quk 
the  Treasury  I 

Lord  Holland's  deep  and  constant  malevolence  to  Mr.  Pitt 
drives  him,  for  want  of  better  topics,  to  cavils  on  his  temper  and 
even  his  talents — petty  if  they  had  been  ever  so  true — but  alas ! 
his  Lordship's  ^  inaccurate  memory '  and  violent  prejudices  mast 
be  here  again  allowed  to  have  involved  him  in  assertions  which 
in  a  court  of  justice  would  subject  him  to  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences : — 

^  In  the  autumn  of  1792,  Lord  Lansdowne's  son,  Lord  Wycombe, 
opened  the  opposition  in  Parliament  by  deprecating  the  alarm,  &c.,  .  .  . 
aod  by  censuring  in  strong  and  eloquent  language,  &c.  .  .  .  Mr,  Pitt 
tr€€ited  him  with  much  insolence  and  scorn^  and  that  circumstance, 
and  the  approach  of  war,  confirmed  Lord  Lansdowne  in  opposition.  I 
cannot  dedde  whether  Mr.  Fox's  warm  approbation  of  Lord  Wycombe's 
sensible  speech,  and  his  defence  of  him,  when  attached  by  Mr,  Pitt 
with  a  fury  little  creditable  to  his  head  or  his  hearty  had  the  effect  of 
inclining  Lord  Lansdowne,'  &c.  &c. — p.  43. 

'  We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  guess  under  what  delusion  Lord 
Holland  could  have  penned  such  a  statement.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  session  that  began  on  the  13th  of  December,  1792,  ^  Lord 
Wycombe  opened  the  Opposition '  with  ihf^  speech  to  which 
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Lord  Holl&nd  aHudes,  and  which  made  some  noise  at  the  time, 
but  to  the  uncourteous  share  in  the  debate  attributed  to  Mr.  Pitt 
we  can  give  the  most  decided  contradiction — for  Mr.  Pitt  hap- 
pened, just  then — not  to  be  in  ParKament !  The  following  is  the 
note  affixed  to  this  very  debate  in  the  *  Annual  Register:' — 

*  Mr.  Pitt  not  being  yet  returned  to  Parliament,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  vacated  his  seat  by  the  acceptance  of  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  Mr.  Dundas  took  the  lead  on  the  ministerial  side/ — 
Ann.  Reg,,  1792,  p.  349. 

Lord  Wycombe  was  so  near  a  connexion  and  so  intimate  a  friend 
of  Lord  Holland's,  that  we  cannot  discover  any  excusable  expla- 
nation of  such  an  error. 

The  following  seems  to  us  a  specimen  of  equal  taste  and 
truth.    In  1799  the  Union  was  proposed  : — 

*  Mr.  Pitt  was  extremely  irritable  throughout  that  session  ;  and  he 
shone  less  as  an  orator  on  the  discussions  on  the  Union  than  on  those 
of  any  measures  that  could  be  called  his  own.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who 
scarcely  ever  attended  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  present 
at  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  and  was  disappointed  vnth  hit  doquence — 
which,  strange  to  say,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  of  hearing  before, 
Hts  remark  on  it  was  singular :  There  is  a  great  deal  of  gout  in  hie 
speech**  It  was  certainly  not  well  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Irish  to 
the  Union  ;  so  little  so,  that  it  was  reprinted  and  circulated  by  a  com* 
mhtee  who  managed  the  opposition  to  that  measure.' — p.  139. 

This  statement  is,  on  its  face,  very  ajpocryphal.  Who  will 
believe  that  Lord  Lansdowne — better,  or  mdeed  only,  known  in 
history  as  Lord  S/ielburoe — had  never  had  the  curiosity  to  hear 
Mr.  Pitt  speak  in  ParKament  until  the  3 1  st  of  January,  1 799  ? 
What?  Lord  Shelbume — the  most  active  and  ambitious  poli- 
tician of  the  day,  and  the  most  considerable  of  old  Lord  Chatham's 
personal  friends  and  followers — ^had  never  bad  the  curiosity  to 
hear  his  son,  whose  brilliant  dawn  in  1780  startled  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  a  resurrection  of  his  father — Lord  Shelbume,  who,  when 
named  First  Minister  in  1782,  had  selected  Mr.  Pitt  (®tatis  23)  as 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  Mouse  of  Com" 
m&w — did  he  conftde  this  vast  charge  to  one  whom  he  had  never  be- 
fore, nor  during,  nor  after,  their  mmisiterial  connexion,  had  the 
curiosity  to  hear  speak  in  Parliament  ?  We  certainly  cannot  dis- 
prove Lord  Holland's  assertioo  on  this  point ;  but  we  disbelieve  it 
almost  as  confidently  as  any  of  his  disproved  fisd^les.  But  at  lost^ 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Mr.  Pitlfs  parlmmentary  life,  Lord 
Slielbnme  has  the  curiosity  to  hear  bsm^  and  is  ^  disappouited  * 
— very  likely — the  bus^  intriguer,  whom  Mr.  Pitt  had  put  on  the 
shelf  for  twenty  years,  would,  we  guess,  have  been  rather  hard  to 
please.    And  then  the  phrase,  ^  There  is  gout  in  the  speech/ 
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which  Lord  Holland  quotes,  and  perhaps  Lord  Lansdowne  might 
have  meant  as  disparaging,  would  certainly,  in  that  sense^  be 
very  *  singular'  from  an  old  worshipper  of  Lord  Chatham, 
whose  very  finest  speeches  were  made  under  actual  fits,  and  with 
an  ostentatious  parade  of  gout.  The  highest  oomjpliment  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  likely  to  have  paid  one  of  Mr,  Pitt's  speeches 
would  be  to  find  in  it  traces  of  the  paternal  aout.  When,  after  one 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  earliest  displays,  some  one  called  him  *  a  chip  of  the 
old  Uocky  *  Nay,'  exclaimed  Burke,  *  'tis  the  old  block  itself.* 

But  the  speech,  it  seems,  was  a  bad  one.  The  world,  then, 
has  been  very  much  mistaken ;  for  that  same  speech  (31st  January, 
1799)  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  finest  efforts.  It 
certainly  carried  the  House  with  it;  for  the  division  was  234  to  30. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  the  whole  of  that  high-minded  and 
high-toned  oration,  and  particularly  its  conclusion,  was  wormwood 
to  both  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Lansdowne : — 

*  The  friends  of  the  measure,'  says  Mr.  Pitt,  ^  have  had  to  stand 
against  the  threats  of  popular  violence — against  the  enemies  of  the  Go- 
vernment, under  the  lead  of  Protestants — against  the  violent  and  in- 
flamed spirit  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  Irish  Catholics — and  against  the 
Aggi^cgtLte  of  all  evils — ^the  spirit  of  all  mischief — the  implacable  oppo- 
sition and  determined  hostility  of  furious  Jacobinism !  We  have  had 
to  meet  the  inflamed  passions  of  disappointed  ambition,  which,  under 
the  name  and  pretext  of  superior  patnotism-^nodeT  the  colour  of 
jealousy  for  other's  feelings — under  afiected  tenderness  for  the  landed 
interest — under  affected  care  for  commercial  welfare,  would  reduce  the 
State  to  ruinj  because  they  were  not  its  ruler.  But  they  have  proved 
nothing  but  that  their  own  fury  was  ungovernable,  their  predictioDS 
chimerical,  and  their  hopes  delusive !  We,  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
have  had  to  stand  against  the  principles  which  fomented  and  inflamed 
the  late  Irish  rebellion  ;  we  have  had  to  contend  with  the  active  and 
mischievous  efforts  of  the  friends  and  champions  of  Jacobinism^  to 
whom  it  is  enough  to  make  them  hate  the  Union,  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  preserve  order,  because  any  thing  like  order  was  an  extinction 
of  their  hopes/— jPt«'*  Speeches^  Z\st  Jan.^  1799.. 

We  can  very  well  conceive  Lord  Holland's  peculiar  soreness 
at  this  speech,  for  his  volume  proves  that  no  man  in  England 
could  be  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  worst  spirit  of  Jacobinism  ; 
but  we  take  the  lib^iy  to  doubt  that  he  or  his  party  thought  the 
speedi  so  injurious  to  Mr.  Pitt's  interest  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
reprinted.  This  expression,  ^  reprinted^  implies  what  is  quite 
true,  that  Mr.  Pitts  friends  thought  it  so  powerful  and  con- 
vincing, that  it  was  printed,  though  from  a  report  very  inferior 
to  what  was  actually  spoken  ;  and  if  it  was,  as  Lord  Holland  asserts, 
reprinted  by  his  opponents,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  any  copy 
ol  such  a  reprint  which  can  be  found,  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
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garbling  of  the  original  speecb,  or  some  other  device  adopted  to 
impair  the  effect  it  had  made  on  the  public  mind ;  indeed,  why 
else  should  his  adversaries  have  reprinted  it,  vrhen  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  friends  had,  by  printing  and  circulating  it,  already  accom- 
plished the  hostile  object  ?  Again  we  have  to  say  that  we  doubt 
this  jportion  of  Lord  Holland's  story  as  we  do  all  the  rest  Mr. 
Fox  s  nephew  shows  as  little  tact  as  taste  in  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  such  petty  and  splenetic  cavils  at  Mr.  Pitt  His 
spite  is  incapable  of  reaching  to  the  nobler  enmity  of  the  Moor, 

*  Great  let  me  call  him— for  he  conquered  me*  We  ,are  reluctant 
to  waste  more  time  in  picking  out  and  exposing  instances  of  this 
lund  of  small  warfare,  which  occur  wherever  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  of 
his  colleagues,  is  mentioned ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  which 
we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing. 

A  sneer  at  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pitt's  good  will  and  good  offices 
towards  the  success  of  Mr.  Addington*s  ministry  becomes  the 
occasion  of  a  calumny  equally  unjustifiable  against  Mr.  Canning, 
which  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
Founders  to  pass  without  the  full  contradiction  that  we  are  able 
to  give  it, 

*  Mr.  Pitt  affected  or  felt  great  concern  when  any  of  his  adherents 
in  subordinate  offices  quitted  them  in  coosequence  of  his  retirement. 
Some  of  them,  however,  better  informed  of  his  private  wishes,  or  dis- 
approving those  which  he  professed,  resigned  their  employments ;  and 
Mr.  Canning  indulged  his  talent  for  satire  and  ridicule  M  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Addington  till  Mr.  Pitt  silenced  his  muse  by  timely  admonition, 
and  even  prevailed  on  him  to  write  a  letter  of  apology  or  explanation 
to  the  new  minister.  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  fulsome  in  expression,  hut 
manifestly  written  under  constraint  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  tiiird 
person.' — p.  175. 

To  which  we  answer  at  once,  that  he  never  had  seen  any  letter 
.  of  which  sense  and  candour  could  dictate  such  a  description. 
We  have  in  Dean  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Diaries  copies  of  the  original  correspondence  and 
accurate  notes  of  all  that  passed  between  Pitt,  Canning,  and 
Addington  on  the  only  occasion  to  which  Lord  Holland  can  have 
referred.  On  Pitt's  resignation.  Canning,  then  Paymaster,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  resign  also ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
day,  14th  March,  1801,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  had  been 
formally  completed.  Canning  asked  Mr.  Pitt — 

*  appealing  to  his  sincerity  in  the  most  solemn  way,  whether  he  [Pitt] 
was  more  satisfied  with  him  for  resigning  office  than  witti  others  who 
retained  their  places?  Pitt  answered — "That  he  certainly  could  not 
but  he  pleased  with  Canning's  having  resigned,  taking  him  in  the  light 
of  an  individual  and  private  friend ;  but  as  a  public  memy  he  very  truly 
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and  sineerely  said  be  was  more  pieas4d  and  more  obUged  to  such  of  has 
friends  who  had  kept  their  phioes."  ' — Malmes.j  iv.  46. 

This  was  aooompanied  hj  Mr.  Pitt's  explicit  declaration  of  the 
^fairness  and  candoor'  of  Addin^cm  during  the  whole  affair^ 
'  which/  said  Pitt,  ^  confirmed  the  long  friendship  be  had  for  him 
and  raised  him  higher  than  ever  in  his  good  opinion.'  After  this 
explanation  Canning  told  Lord  Malmesbarj  that 
*  in  sending  Addtngton  his  resignation  that  day  he  had  written  to  him 
with  the  highest  respect,  with  assurances  of  such  support  as  he  could 
give  him.'— A. 

Canning^s  formal  letter  of  resignation,  to  be  laid  before  the  King, 
was  accompanied  by  two  private  ones  to  Addington,  containing 
friendly  assurances  of  good  will  and  support ;  and  the  last  of  them 
states  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt  which  had  done 
away  some  erroneous  impressions  which  he  (Canning)  had  received 
as  to  Addington's  feelings  towards  him.  This  must  have  been 
the  letter  alluded  to  by  Lord  Holland — ^who,  if  he  saw  it  at  all, 
must  have  read  it  very  superficially,  for  he  has  totally  mistaken 
its  date,  its  tone,  and  its  purport.  The  object  of  the  letter  was 
not  to  apologise  for  any  disrespect  or  ill  wiliyrom  Canning  towards 
Addington — but  just  the  reverse — to  regret  Canning's  errone- 
ous impressions  of  Addingtoris  feeling  towards  him.  The  sneer- 
ing allusion  to  Canning's  *  satire  and  ridicule '  on  Addington  *  tUl 
Pitt  silenced  his  nrnse*  by  forcing  him  to  write  thisjiilsome  apology y 
is  another  gross  anachronism.  Thb  letter  was  written  on  the  day  of^ 
or  the  day  after  the  resignation,  when  there  neither  was  nor  could 
be  any  party  hostility  between  them,  and  long  before  Canning  had 

E'l ven  way  to  any  of  those  sarcastic  sallies  in  prose  or  verse  which 
ord  Holland's  inventive  malice  has  thus  antedated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  imputations  of  double-dealing  on  Mr.  Pitt  and 
of  shabby  inconsistency  and  fulsome  meanness  on  Mr.  Canning. 

Another  sneer  at  Lord  Grenville  will  amuse  our  readers  by 
— we  know  not  which — its  pedantry,  its  ignorance,  or  its  craft. 
When  the  First  ConsuVs  overture  for  peace  at  the  end  of  1799 
was  rejected.  Lord  Holland  attributes  to  Lord  Grenville  the 
greatest  share  in  the  policy  and  all  the  blame  of  the  (as  he  thinks 
it)  offensive  style  of  the  answer,  which — Lord  Grenville,  he  says, 
told  him — was  framed  to  propitiate  *  the  Emperor  Paul ;'  this,  he 
says,— 

*  seems  but  a  sorry  excuse  for  rejecting  all  means  of  negotiation,  and 
insulting  an  able  general*  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  powaM 
country  of  the  continent/ 

On  the  words  *  able  general^*  he  subjoins  this  foot-note, — 

'  *  2x€T\tc,  rwrr  cOcXecc,  IpiQiitiuv  hypuoy  avlpa  was  the  line  quoted 
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by  Phocion  to  Demos tkenea ;  and  the  same  question  might  be  put  to 
Lord  Grenville  in  1800.'— p.  156. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  the  original  text  of  Plutarch  that  Lord  Hol- 
land's scholarship  had  learned  that  Phoeion  applied  this  line  to 
Demosthenes'  railing  at  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  it  veally  rather 
seems  as  if  his  Lordship  had  before  his  ejes  old  North's  Stem-- 
hold  and  Hopkins  version  of  it, — 

*  How  great  a  folly  is  it  for  to  stand 

Against  a  cruel  king, 
Which,  being  armed,  and  having  sword  in  hand, 
Seeks  fiime  of  every  thing  V 

North's  Plutarch,  758. 

If  this  had  really  been  the  meaning,  it  would  have  suited  Lord 
Holland's  grave  admiration  of  Napoleon  better  than  Phocion's 
gibe  at  Demosthenes ;  but  in  truth  the  line,  which  is  in  Homer 
(Odyssey  ix.  494),  is  the  remonstrance  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  against  provoking  the  Cyclops, — literally — 

<  O  wretch^  why  thus  the  savage  man  provoke  V 

We  almost  doubt  that  Lord  Holland  knew  where  the  line  was 
to  be  found,  or  its  real  meaning,  for  we  hardly  think  he  would 
have  called  Lord  Grenville  the  wise  Ulysses,  or  likened  his 
idol  Napoleon  to  the  drunken  and  disabled  cannibal.  To  be 
sure  it  would  have  been  only  a  kind  of  second  siglit  of  the  con- 
dition, worse  than  that  of  the  poor  Cyclops,  to  which  the  great 
Napoleon  was  reduced  on  several  critical  occasions  of  his  life — 
the  30th  of  March,  1814,  in  the  low  adventures  of  Ville  Juif ; 
the  12th  April,  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  attempted  a  suicide 
which  he  had  not  courage  to  accomplish ;  on  the  18tb  June, 
1815,  when  he  fled,  y^aZe,  trembling^  and  crying^  from  the  fate  he 
had  provoked.  But  above  all,  it  was  on  his  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  son  of  '  the  Emperor  Paul '  that  Lord  Holland 
might  have  found  the  most  appropriate  application  for  his  scrap 
of  pedantry : — 

We  need  extend  no  further  our  examples  of  Lord  Holland's 
habitual  misrepresentation  of  all  public  men  and  public  measures 
adverse  to  the  revolutionary  politics  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  there  is  one 
malevolent  passage  about  which  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  feeling 
no  onlinary  concern,  because  it  affects  an  illustrious  memory  still, 
and  ever  to  be,  dear  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
country,  and  especially  to  us  who  pride  oursrfves  on  having  been 
his  friends,  and,  in  this  publication,  his  followers  and  associates. 
On  the  subject  of  a  favour  shown  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  All  the 
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Talents^  in  consenting  to  the  completing  an  engagement  made  in 
his  favour  by  the  former  Government,  of  which  all  the  details 
had  been  prepared  and  settled,  but  of  which,  from  a  mere  acci- 
dental and  clerical  error,  the  last  official  form  had  not  beai  per- 
fected, Lord  Holland  chooses  to  bestow  the  merit  of  a  high- 
minded  generosity  on  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  convey  a  severe  reproach 
against  Sir  Walter — both,  we  believe,  undeservedly.  Lord  M oira 
and  Lord  X*auderdale  being,  says  Lord  Holland,  at  the  accession 
of  the  New  Ministry,  rivals  for  what  was  called  the  management 
of  Scotland — 

^  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  patronage  of  Scotland  to  [Lord 
Spencer]  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  whom, 
in  some  sense,  it  officially  belonged.  .  .  •  Among  the  claimants 
from  that  country  was  Walter  Scott.  He  had  been  promised  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  Administration  the  Clerkship  of  Session,  an  office  worth  some 
hundreds  per  annum.  Some  arrangements,  in  themselves  not  alto- 
gether advisable,  were  necessary  towards  carrying  that  object  into 
execution.  Those  with  whom  politics  were  a  stronger  passion  than 
poetry  deprecated  the  completion  of  a  plan  in  itself  objectionable,  of 
which  a  political  enemy  was  to  reap  the  benefit.  Mr.  Fox  iJuntght 
that  pretly  poetry  atoned  for  adherence  to  Lord  MelviUe^  and  Lord 
Spencer  listened  to  the  generous  maxim  inculcated  in  the  old  quota- 
tion, Non  obtusa  adeo,  Sfc  He  [Scott]  was  left  to  enjoy 

the  place.  He  owed  this  forbearance  to  persons  whom  he  shortly 
afterwards  lampooned  in  a  manner  not  only  indecent  but  unfeeling/ 
—p.  230. 

Now  we  readily  believe  that  Mr.  Fox  would,  if  the  case  had 
been  presented  to  him,  have  acted  as  Lord  Holland  describes, 
for  he  was  essentially  not  only  good  natured,  but  placable  even  to 
those  who  might  have  personally  offended  him,  which  we  believe 
Scott  never  had.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  had 
any  part  in  the  affair.  We  cannot  assert  that  Lord  Spencer  might 
not  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Fox,  but  it  is  unlikely  ; 
for  though  Mr.  Fox  had  read  and  praised  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  it  was  then  Scott's  only  distinction ;  he  had  taken  no 
prominent  part  in  politics,  though  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer ;  and 
on  the  whole  was  at  that  time  hardly  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
have  rendered  his  little  routine  affair  of  any  interest  beyond  the 
department  to  which  it  belonged :  but  at  all  events — and  that  is 
our  chief,  or,  we  may  say,  only  point — Scott  had  no  reason  even 
to  suspect  that  Mr.  Fox  had  had  any  concern  in  the  matter.  We 
find  in  Scott's  letters  to  his  confidential  friends  George  EUis  and 
Lord  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buccleugh),  that,  on  coming 
to  London  to  obtain  the  completion  of  his  commission,  he  found 
that  Lord  Moira  and  Lord  Lauderdale  were  contending  who  should 
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have  the  patrom^  of  Scotland ;  but  that  be  went  at  once  to  Lord 
Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  which 
the  business  officially  belonged— and  succeeded,  proprio  Marte — 
on  tfie  merits  of  the  case.    He  writes  to  Lord  Dalkeith  : — 

*  London,  February  1 1th,  1806. 
*  Notwithstanding  some  little  rubs,  I  have  been  able  to  cany 
through  the  transaction  which  your  Lordship  sanctioned  by  your  influ- 
ence and  approbation,  and  that  in  a  way  very  pleasing  to  my  own 
feelings.  Lord  Spencer,  upon  the  nature  <^  the  transaction  being 
explained  in  an  audience  with  which  he  favoured  mCy  was  pleased  to 
dn^ct  the  commission  to  be  issued  as  an  act  of  justice^  regretting,  he 
said,  that  it  had  not  been  from  the  beginning  his  own  diced.  .  •  .  ,  • 
Lord  Minto  was  infinitely  kind  and  active,  and  his  influence  with  Lord 
Spencer  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  stretched  to  the  utmost  in 
my  favour,  had  not  Lord  tS^encer^s  own  view  of  the  subject  been  per- 
fectly sufficient' — Life  of  Scott,  ii,  93. 

-  The  all^[ation  of  ingratitude  towards  Mr.  Fox  is  at  once  cut 
away  by  the  fact  that  Scott  had  no  reason  to  suppose  (but  indeed 
the  contrary)  that  he  had  any  obligation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  knew  of  no  obligation  in  the  matter  but 
to  Lord  Spencer — ^who,  in  the  same  audience,  heard  and  granted  the 
request ;  and  it  appears  from  his  other  letters  that  it  was  on  him, 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  Mr.  Windham — the  old  Pittite 
section  of  the  new  Cabinet — that  he  had  built  his  hopes  of  justice, 
if,  which  he  did  not  believe,  he  should  meet  any  difficulty. 

About  four  months  after  this  matter  had  been  settled,  the 
impeachment  (moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Fox)  of  Scott's  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Melville — to  whom  and 
to  whose  family  he  had  the  earliest  and  deepest  obligations — 
terminated  in  an  acquittal ;  and  this  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh 
by  a  public  dinner  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  which  was  sung  a 
very  partial  and  not  very  poetical  song,  composed  by  Scott,  of 
which  one  verse  is  the  ground  of  Lord  Holland's  complaint : — 

^  In  Grenville  and  Spencer, 

And  some  few  good  men,  sir. 
High  talents  we  honour — flight  difference  forgive  ! 

But  the  Brewer  we'll  hoax, 

Tally  ho !  to  the  Fox, 
And  drink  Melville  for  ever !  as  long  as  we  live.' 

To  our  ears  this  doggrel  seems  poor  enough,  even  for  such  an 
occasion ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  ungrateful,  indecent,  and  cruel 
lampooning ;  it  was  meant  to  be  affectionate  to  his  earliest  friend, 
grateful  and  respectful  to  Lords  Grenville  and  Spencer — whose 
conduct  on  the  Melville  trial  greatly  displeased  the  Whig  enemies 
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of  that  friend  * — and  no  more  than  an  afteiMlinner  joke  on  the  two 
persons  most  prominent  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Melville,  mkI 
to  neither  of  whom  Scott  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  the 
slightest  personal  obligation.  Mr.  W,  Savage  Landor  has,  in  one 
of  his  dull  and  malignant  essays  (  Works^  i.  339),  given,  by  a  double 
and  most  gross  anachronism,  even  a  worse  colour  to  diis  anecdote 
than  Lord  Holland  himself  ventured  to  do.  He  states  that  Scott 
had  ^  sung  a  triumphal  scnog  of  running  the  Fox  to  earth  "  over  the 
ccffin  of  a  minister  whom  he  hnA^fUtttered  in  his  lifetime.'  Now 
the  song  was  sung,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  27th  Jime,  before  any 
one  could  have  foreseen  Mr.  Fox's  death  three  mcmths  later ;  and 
the  supposed  flattery  of  the  living  minister  was  that  graceful, 
generous,  and  glowing  tribute  which,  within  a  few  mon^s  ajier 
Mr.  Fox^s  deaths  Scott — in  the  introduction  to  the  first  canto  of 
Marmion — paid  to  his  genius,  his  amiability,  and  all  that  conld 
with  truth  be  said  of  his  public  services.  Lord  Holland,  when 
he  chose  to  remember  and  misrepresent  liie  tavemnsong,  ought 
not  to  have  forgotten  this  warm  yet  judicious  eulogy,  which 
places  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  fullest  light,  and  spreads  the 
most  delicate  veil  over  all  that  might  have  provoked  dissent  It 
leaves  and  will  leave  to  posterity  an  impression  infinitely  more 
favourable  to  Mr.  Fox's  memory  than  all  the  injudicious  and  in- 
consistent panegyrics  of  his  narrow-minded  nephew — 

^  Whose  praise  is  censure,  and  whose  censure  praise.* 

In  fine — ^The  whole  and  sole  object  of  this  work  is — as  we 
originally  said,  and  we  think  have  now  shown — to  applaud  the 
French  Revolution  and  to  decry  and  misrepresent  all  that  opposed  it 
We  agree  with  some  judicious  writers  and  all  intelligent  politicians, 
that  if  Fox  had  been  in  office  and  Pitt  in  opposition  when  that 
Revolution  broke  out.  Fox  would  have  been  a  zealous  anti-revolu- 
tionist, as  he  became  afterwards,  for  the  short  time  he  was  in 
office.  It  would  be  idle  to  conjecture  what  Mr.  Pitt  might  have 
been  if  in  opposition  at  that  crisis — but  we  are  confident  that  hi 
mind  was  too  well  disciplined,  too  grave,  too  elevated,  to  have  bceB 
perverted  into  a  revolutionary  opposition,  for  which  an  idle  and 
loose  private  and  political  life,  strong  passions,  a  long  course  o| 
self-indulgence,  and  no  fixed  principles  had  prepared  Mr.  Fol 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Fox  took  up  the  French  Revolution  as  h< 

*  Lord  Holltnd  bitterly  T«pro«cbei  <  Xordt  GrtmmHU  amd  Spencer  fat  IwriBg  ^ 
MBtod  tbemaelvct  the  third  day  of  the  trial  from  an  uDwilU^gnewto  coiuriot«qwfal«l 

to  a  dispoeition  to  screen  an  old  Colleague/ — Mern^  p.  385.  It  ia  proper  to  notice  thii 
as  showing  additionally  that  Scott's  compliment  was  not  the  expression  of  his  own  lo^ 
personal  gratitude. 
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had  just  befoce  taken  np  the  Russian  caose  at  Oczsacoff  and  the 
Spaiiinh  case  about  Nootka,  both  a^aiast  Englandj  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  Mr^  Pitt  was  minister,  and  that  an  Ojyxmtdon 
wnut  oppose. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Fox  was  in  1790  in  his  forty-first  year  of  life 
and  the  twenty-second  of  his  varied  but  geneirally  disappointed 
pariiameutary  career.  The  American  war,  on  toth  sides  of  which 
he  had  been,  had  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  republic 
and  given  bis  mind  a  strong  tendency  to  receive  those  prin- 
ciples. At  last,  bis  course  of  opposition,  which  had  been  at 
first  personal  pique  against  Lord  North,  became  party  against 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  ended  in  being  an  extravagant  passion  for  Revolu- 
tion. In  pursuit  of  this  latter  object,  the  only  line  which  had 
even  a  colour  of  plausibility  or  popularity  was  an  opposition  to  war 
— tear  in  the  abstract,  and,  as  Mr.  Canning  said  in,  we  think,  his 
maiden  speech,  10th  April,  1794,  '  general  declamations  upon  the 
calamities  of  war,  which  applied  equally  to  all  other  instances  of 
war  as  in  the  present.' — {Hansard^  loco.)  War — however  just, 
or  necessary,  or  involimtary,  or  inevitable — cannot  be  maintained 
without  taxes,  waged  without  blood,  or  prosecuted  without 
risk ;  it  is  therefore  in  naturd  rerum  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  popular  grievance  and  excitement ;  and  so  Mr.  Fox  made  it 
and  employed  it — zealously — factiously,  till,  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  himself  was  called  into  office,  and  then  we  find  him  as 
unable  to  make  peace  and  as  committed  to  a  prosecution  of  the 
war  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  been. 

Mr.  Fox  had  blamed  either  the  insincerity  or  inability  of 
all  Mr.  Pitt's  attempts  at  peace,  which  had  been  crossed  and 
impeded — in  addition  to  the  hostile  spirit  of  France — by  his  own 
factious  conduct :  while  his  subsequent  attempt  at  peace,  without 
any  impediment  at  home,  was  taxed  by  the  French  with  equal 
insincerity,  and  was  marked  by  a  degree  of  inability  and  ill 
success  at  least  as  great  as  he  ever  imputed  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  party  had  censured  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  had  blazoned  and  almost  triumphed  in  our  failures  at  Dun- 
kirk, Toulon,  and  the  Texel.  Their  own  conduct  of  the  war  was 
still  more  calamitous,  and  Buenos  A3rres,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
Egypt  rivalled  the  worst  mishaps  of  their  predecessors.  But 
Lord  Holland,  though  all  this  passed  before  his  eyes,  sees 
nothing  of  it ;  he  had  learned  and  stuck  by  his  first  parrot  note 
of  *  no  war' —  *  peace  at  any  price ' — which  meant,  in  fact, 
^acknowledge  the  French  Republic — acknowledge  Robespierre 
— Barras — Buonaparte,  any  body  whom  Mr.  Pitt  will  not — and 
let  Mr.  Fox  and  me  into  power  even  at  the  cost  of  revolutionising 
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England.'  Of  this  spirit,  we  repeat,  the  Reminiscences  and  these 
Memoirs  are  the  natural  product — or  rather  indeed  the  echoes 
of  the  long  series  of  misrepresentations,  mis-statements,  and 
libels,  with  which  the  revolutionary  press — whether  Republican 
or  Buonapartist,  at  home  or  abroad — ^pursued  all  those  who  resisted 
either  of  these  despotisms.  To  contradict  and  refute  them  was 
the  first  political  incentive  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  it  was 
not,  we  hope,  to  be  expected  that  we  should  abandon  to  Lord 
Holland's  posthumous  slander  the  persons  and  the  principles  to 
which  we  have  been  so  long  and  so  zealously  associated. 
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We  fear  that  we  might  be  reproached  with  the  desertion  of  a 
daty  we  have  inculcated  upon  others  if  we  did  not,  weak  as  our 
voice  may  be,  say  a  few  words  on  the  impending  crisis — the 
most  momentous,  we  believe,  which  has  occurred  since  Lord 
John  Russell's  Reform^ Revolution — of  the  worst  consequences  of 
which  the  ensuing  elections  promise  to  be  either  a  salutary  check 
or  a  fatal  aggravation. 

Our  last  Number  entered  pretty  fully  both  into  the  original 
claims  of  Lord  Derby's  ministry  to  public  confidence  and  sup- 
port, and  into  the  main — we  might  say  the  sole — ^principle  which 
in  our  view  ought  to  guide  the  constituencies  in  the  exercise  of 
their  electoral  power.  Those  claims  and  that  duty  may  be  re- 
capitulated in  one  short  phrase — ^Resistance  to  the  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  all  the  various  parties  in  the  State — save  only  that 
which,  thank  God,  is  still,  if  it  will  put  forth  its  strength,  the 
strongest  of  all — the  Constitutional  Conservatives. 

Nothing  we  think  need  be  added  to  our  former  statement  of  the 
danger,  but  it  may  not  be  useless,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  activity 
and  artifice  as  has  been  employed  to  distract  the  attention  and 
divide  the  opinions  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  press  upon  them 
the  imperious  necessity  of  umon— of  merging  all  minor  differences 
in  one  unhesitating  and  energetic  effort  for  the  Church  and  the 
Monarchy!  These  with  the  most  considerable  classes  of  the 
Opposition  are  the  avowed  objects  of  attack,  and  the  small  remain- 
der who  may  not  be  zealously  hostile  will  tacitly  sacrifice  them  to 
their  private  piques  or  personal  ambition.  Motley  and  discordant 
as  the  separate  groups  may  be,  we  shall  find  them  sufficiently  com- 
bined and  disciplined  for  this  short  but  vital  struggle.  Old  Whigs, 
young  Whigs,  and  ultra-Whigs — ^Radicals,  Balloteers,  and  Char- 
tists— Tenant-Leaguers  and  Catholic  Associators  —  Jews  and 
Papists — anti-Churchmen,  ultra  and  no-Churchmen — apostate 
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Tories — Puseyites,  Peelites,  Cobdenites,  Humites,  and  all  the 
other  ites  and  mites  of  dissent  and  disafTection — all  the  consti- 
tuents of  that  anti-constitutional  conglomeration  which  was  im- 
perfectly and  indeed  ridiculously  represented  in  the  sjmod  of 
Chesham  Place — all  will  be  seen  arrayed  in  formidable  force  and 
activity  at  the  impending:  conflict. 

If,  however,  to  that  formidable  force  the  Conservatives  will 
only  oppose  an  equal  unity  of  purpose  and  energy  of  action, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  numerical  majority,  nor  of  course 
of  their  success.  Ijet  not  Protectionists  hang  back  because 
Lord  Derby  cannot  do  ail  they  might  desire.  Let  not  Pro- 
testants become  lukewarm  because  Lord  Derby  has  neither  the 
power  nor  the  wish  to  reverse  sixty  years  of  legislation.  He  has 
given  to  both  those  great  divisions  of  the  Conservative  party 
indubitable  proofs  of  his  sympathy — the  Constituencies  them- 
selves must  do  the  rest  I  We  ourselves  ha^'e  altoays  considered 
Free  Trade  as  an  experiment,  and  we  are  so  satisfied  that 
experience  must  be  the  ultimate  arbiter ^  that  we  have,  we  confess, 
a  very  moderate  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  elections  on  that 
point.  A  Free-trade  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  as 
there  is  in  this,  would  not  affect  the  final  result  of  the  grand 
problem  which  time  only  can  bring  to  a  solution,  and  which  will 
then^  and  not  till  then,  be  settled  by  the  force  of  facts — com- 
manding and  compelling  an  universal  conviction  and  consent. 

The  question  of  Popish  Aggression  is  more  pressing.  The  con- 
cession of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  last  sixty  years — so  far  from  producing  the 
results  which  they  themselves  promised  and  swore,  and  promised 
and  swore  again  as  each  boon  was  successively  sought  and  granted 
— has  been  of  late  so  abused  by  the  most  illegal  audacities,  that 
although  no  one  desires  to  return  (as  such  abuses  would  justify) 
to  the  old  restrictive  laws,  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  that  the 
law  of  indulgence  should  be  impartially  administered  according 
to  the  original  compact,  as  well  in  its  protection  to  our  Church 
as  in  its  tolerance  of  theirs.  We  ourselves  were  fiBLVouiable  to 
the  experiment  of  trying  whether  Popery  in  Ireland  mighl  not  be 
rendered  less  noxious  by  a  more  elevated  system  of  education: 

but 
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but  the  endowment  of  Maynootb  seems,  like  every  other  boon,  to 
produce  the  very  opposite  effects  from  what  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment anticipated ;  and  the  ultramontane  insolence  of  bigotry 
of  late  promulgated  by  the  Popish  hierarchy  in  Ireland  on  the 
whole  question  of  schools,  colleges,  and  education  in  general,  and 
the  impudent — and,  we  think,  treasonable — aggression  lately 
made  and  still  making  on  the  Church  and  Crown  of  England,  not 
only  justify,  but  absolutely  require,  the  revision  of  measures 
which  have  so  lamentably  failed. 

But  our  chief  hope  and  most  anxious  wish  for  Lord  Derby's 
success  rest  on  the  expectation  that  he  will  oppose  a  prudent,  but 
firm  and  systematic,  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  democracy  on  our 
religious  and  civil  institutions.  That  is  the  danger  that  absorbs 
all  others.  It  has  appeared  and  will  recur  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms  that  it  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  any  specific  pledges 
to  be  obtained  from  individual  candidates,  but  only  by  a  general 
profession  of  confidence  in  Lord  Derby.  Strengthen  his  hands, 
but  leave  them  free.  With  whatever  power  the  elections  may 
arm  him,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  he  will  do  all  that  lie  can, 
and  more  than  any  one  else  can,  for — what  we  again  pronounce  as 
the  war-cry  of  our  party — the  Church  and  the  Monarchy. 
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Art.  I.  —  1.  Pohnes  des  Bardes  Bretons  du  VJ^  Steele^ 
traduits  pour  la  premibre  foisy  <wec  le  texte  en  regard^  revu 
sur  les  pltu  anciens  manuscrits.  Par  Th.  Hersart  de  la 
ViUemarque.    Paris.  1850. 

2.  Cyclops  Christiantu.  By  Algernon  Herbert,  late  of  Merton 
College,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple.  1849. 

3.  StijwlemeiU  for  1850  to  the  Archoeologia  Cambrensis,  London 
and  Tenby.  1851. 

OF  these  three  books  the  first  is  the  most  charming  of  its 
kind,  the  second  the  most  curiously  learned,  and  the  third 
the  most  creditable  to  Cimbric  archaeologists  that  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  A  study  of  the  three,  preceded  by  Sharon 
Tumei^s  *  Vindication  of  the  Bards'  as  an  introduction,  and 
followed,  if  the  sacred  hui^r  were  not  yet  appeased,  by  Mr. 
Stephens's  *  Literature  of  the  Cymry,'  with  some  inspection 
of  the  British  laws  and  triads  already  translated,  would  furnish 
our  readers  in  general  with  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the  most  vener- 
able antiquities  of  their  country  than  they  probably  now  possess. 
Mr.  Parry's  recent  volume  on  Royal  Progresses  in  Wales  also 
deserves  a  prominent  place  among  the  general  histories  of  the 
Principality.  The  industry  of  the  author  has  brought  fresh  facts 
to  light  from  authentic  documents ;  and  being  written  in  a  read- 
able, though  not  highly  impartial  or  critical  style,  his  book  is 
more  instructive,  ^ough  certainly  it  is  less  dignified,  than 
Wiarrington. 

^  The  literature  of  the  Cymry  (that  is,  of  the  people  who  may 
tie  identified  with  the  Belgic  Britons  of  Csesar,  and  whom  we 
now  vagudy  term  Welsh)  may  be  described  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, for  the  purpose  of  broad  classification,  as  falling  roughly 
into  four  great  periods.  The  first  is  that  unmapped  region  of  cloud, 
which  we  venture  for  the  present  to  term  aboriginal,  as  being 
marked  by  no  clear  traces  either  of  Christianity  or  of  Roman  oc- 
cijipation.  It  is  represented  only  by  some  very  obscure  fragments 
oif  ritual ;  by  a  few  triads  which  bear  signs  both  of  high  antiquity 
190L.  xci.  NO.  CLXXXU.  T  and 
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and  of  having  been  tampered  with,  if  not  re-cast,  at  a  more 
recent  date ;  by  various  proverbs ;  and  possibly  by  some  portions 
of  the  laws  ascribed  to  Duvnwal  Moebnud.  The  name,  indeed, 
of  the  legislator  denotes  rather  a  social  state,  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  broken  vestiges,  than  either  a  distinct  person  or  a 
precise  esa.  Yet  we  are  incUned  to  select  it  from  among  its 
suspicious  companions  in  the  chronicle  of  British  Kings,  as 
having  possibly  some  claim  to  reality.  To  forbid  that  either  the 
blow  of  a  father,  or  that  of  a  chieftain  marshalling  bis  clan 
in  battle,  should  be  returned,  appears  to  us  the  sort  ol  rudi- 
ment of  order  which  we  might  expect  to  find.  Nor  is  it  less 
natural,  while  it  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  Caesar^s  account 
of  the  respect  paid  to  the  Druids,  that  no  naked  weapon  should 
be  levelled  against  a  bard  or  priest;  and  the  respect  paid  to 
handicrafts,  as  shown  by  the  sentiment  which  ranked  the  woAei 
in  metal  among  bards  and  scholars,  is  significant  of  an  age  when 
iron  was  both  imported  and  precious  from  its  scarcity.  It  is 
rather  more  embarrassing  to  find  mines  apparently  alluaed  to  as 
something  disagreeable;  and  it  does  not  appear  whether  tliis 
might  possibly  have  beoi  the  e&ct  of  taskwork  under  Pboetucian 
6r  Roman  visitors,  or  whether  the  reaacm  was  merely  &at 
minerals,  like  the  chase,  sanctioned  on  the  part  of  k»rds  or  chief- 
tains an  undesirable  encroachment.  At  all  events,  mines  be- 
longed to  a  different  category  of  things  from  a  bridal  procession 
or  a  festival,  whether  bardie  or  religioiu.  Perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  of  the  whole  munber  of  the  aU^;ed  laws  is  the  one 
which  forbade  either  the  horse,  or  the  harp,  or  the  book  of  anj 
free  Cambrian  to  be  seized  for  debt.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
sufficient  proof  that  so  chivalric  a  proviskm  is  of  very  high  anti- 
quity. 

Our  second  stage  was  begotten  in  that  time  of  trouUe  when 
the  Cymry,  themselves  perhaps  as  much  intruders  in  tiie  west* 
as  they  had  been  victims  in  the  east  of  the  island,  were  giving 
way  reluctantly  before  successive  tribes  of  Aisles  and  Jutes  j 
and  when  the  masculine  vigour  of  the  race  proved  itself^  if  ^ 
quite,  as  Mr.  Herbert  thinks,  in  engendering  new  forms  of  faith, 
at  least  in  many  stubborn  otHiilicts  of  battle,  and  some  oi 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  we  adopt,  though  with  some  qualiflcatioii,  the  coocloooa 
respecting  the  Gael  in  Qirynedb,  am?ed  at  fonnerlj'  by  Lhwjd,  and  xtaw  co"^*"^ 
by  Mr.  Basil  Jonas.  It  ia  a  blemish  upon  the  generally  sound  and  critical  metww 
of  the  essay  referred  to,  that  it  quotes  as  authority  so  palpable  a  forgery  as  the  Pwido 
Richard  of  Cirencester.  Nor  perhaps  ought  much  stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  ten 
Scot99y  which  was  used  with  sufllcient  laxity  to  be  applied  to  the  schaofansn  Da> 
th«»agh  he  was  bom  in  Northumberland.  Moreover  the  tiiree  dialects  refenred  to 
the  Triad  quoted  by  Mr.  Jones,  ought,  for  the  benefit  of  his  argument,  to  have 
as  much  as  the  Erse  differs  from  the  Cnmraic ;  whereas  it  if  more  probable  that  n 
difierence  was  slight,  and  merely  ooe  of  dialwt. 

thought 
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thoaght.  Obscure  as  this  period  is  in  places,  persons,  and  creeds, 
it  camiat  be  said  to  have  wanted  the  sacred  poet ;  for  then  those 
bards,  whose  names  have  resounded  throughout  the  world, 
solaced,  in  rugged  but  nervous  strains,  that  ^  kingdom  kingdom- 
less  '  {edeym  diedeym)  whose  fall  thej  had  previously  arrested 
with  the  sword. 

The  third  period  is  not  so  much  British  as  Welsh,  yet  it  far 
soarpasses  in  pretension,  perhaps  also  in  richness,  alike  the  ages 
which  precede  and  those  which  follow.  For  in  the  tenth  century 
Howel  the  Good  flourished  as  a  legislator ;  the  eleventh  saw  the 
introduction  of  some  Norman  reifinements,  with  a  fresh  tinge  of 
romance  from  Brittany ;  during  the  twelfth  the  far-off  echo  of 
die  Crosades,  and  the  brilliant  reigns  of  Owen  Gwynedh  and 
Rhys  of  Dyneror,*  though  not  unsoiled  by  disaster,  helped  to 
kindle  the  national  spirit.  So  grew  up,  under  the  shelter  of 
numerous  chieftains^  dwellings  which  affected  a  mimicry  of 
palaces^  a  genuine  and  peculiar  school  of  literature,  with  sudi 
features  as  naturally  sprang  from  the  character  of  the  times* 
The  whole  region  has  recently  enjoyed  in  Mr.  Stephens  a  thorough 
and  candid  explorer;  we  can  scarcely  quite  say,  for  English 
readers,  a  popular  expounder.  We  mercifully  refrain  from  ac- 
cepting the  diallenge  with  which  his  bocJc  unadvisedly  closes ; 
yet  the  period  was  certainly  one  of  ccmsiderable  mental  ac- 
tivity, and  was  pregnant  with  influences,  some  of  them  very 
widely  extended,  the  effect  of  which  has  not  yet  passed  away. 
Then  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan  wrote  his  Chronicle.  Then  ro- 
mantic stories  of  King  Arthur  flowed  in  strange  forms,  freshly 
molten  by  the  imagination  either  of  Bishop  Geoffiry,  or  of  the 
Armorican  author  whom  he  more  probably  followed  to  some 
extent ;  though  we  fully  admit  that  the  same  stories  may  have 
received  an  earlier  shaping,  and  possibly  even  on  the  threshold 
of  the  eighth  century,  from  Tysilio.  Then — we  are  now  reverting 
to  our  later  date — the  Cymry  discorered  themselves  to  be  the 
first  m^  and  invented  or  were  deluded  by  etymologies  which 
seemed  to  prove  it.  With  their  ancient  limits  narrowed  and 
threatened,  even  in  the  Cambria  which  was  to  remain  Cambrian, 
by  the  mcroaching  strongholds  of  Norman  barons,  their  views  of 
the  propriety  of  invasion  differed  considerably  from  those  of  their 
race  when  the  long-handed  Caswalbon  f  smote  Serigi  the  Celt, 

and 

*  More  properly  Hhys  ab  Grt^t/dh — upon  whom  the  chronicler  indulges  in  some 
bigb-flown  eulogy,  which  evidently  ii  made  up  of  bardic  fragment!. 

f  We  get  a  precise,  and  hitherto  unobserred  date,  for  at  least  one  important  migra- 
tion of  the  Nortbera  Cymry  from  the  borders  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne  to  those  of  the 
Conwy  and  the  Dee,  by  comparing  Ammianus  with  Nsvius.  The  first  tells  us  of 
a  turbulent  and  migratory  movement  among  the  Picts  under  the  year  367 ;  and  the 
second  makes  the  coming  of  Cunedha  from  the  region  of  the  Ottadini  146  years 

^  2  before 
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and  drove  his  subjects  from  their  Anglesey  homes  into  the  sea. 
They  now  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  only  persons  who  had 
ever  come  to  the  country  peaceably,  and  consequently  its  only 
rightful  possessors.  The  ancient  triads,  therefore  (though  sudi  a 
form  of  recording  events  or  maxims  is  as  old  as  our  earliest 
classical  notices  of  Britain),  were  then  re-cast  or  interpolated ; 
while  the  Mabinogion  (of  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guests  trans- 
lation deserves  warm  gratitude  from  all  pure  lovers  of  literature) 
underwent  even  a  more  liberal  measure  of  the  same  process. 
Rather,  indeed,  they  were  then  written ;  but  even  in  them  are 
vestiges  of  a  hoar  antiquity,  and  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  test  the 
far  more  ancient  germs,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  in  some  cases  done, 
by  the  full-blown  form  which  they  assume  in  the  Mabinogion. 
The  bards  of  this  period  (which  may  be  termed  the  twelfth 
century,  with  a  broad  margm  in  each  direction)  are  numerous, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  Excelling,  generally,  their 
more  renowned  predecessors  of  the  sixth  century  in  elaborate 
art,  they  sin  by  a  perverse  ingenuity,  which  d^enerates  into 
formal  quaintness,  and,  without  extinguishing  their  fire,  compels 
it  to  smoulder,  like  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds,  with  a  dull 
and  uncertain  heat.  But,  whether  for  specimens  or  for  a  fuller 
character  of  them,  we  must  refer  our  readers  either  to  Eran 
Evans,*  or  to  Mr.  Stephens.  This  school  may  be  said  to  reach 
its  climax,  and  almost  its  close,  in  the  fine  elegy  of  Gmfydh 
upon  the  last  Llywelyn. 

The  later  bards  dwell  chiefly  on  softer  subjects.  Rhys  the  Red 
excelled  in  pastorals — and  Davydh  ab  Gtotlym,  whose  song  wis 
declared  by  his  contemporaries  to  have  the  sweetness  of  wine, 
may  either  dose  the  properly  mediaeval  period,  or  stand  ahnost 
at  the  head  of  that  modem  school  under  which  all  subsequent 
bards  must  here  suffer  themselves  to  be  classed.  It  will  perhaps 
be  objected  that  at  least  the  York  and  Lancaster  period,  with  t 
certain  outburst  of  the  bardic  furor  which  heralded  the  accessiol 
of  Hem'y  VII.,  deserved  to  stand  alone — or  we  may  be  invited  tifl 
listen  to  the  loyal  poet  Huw  Morus,  and  his  three  hundred  song^ 
during  the  Civil  Wars  ;  but  our  more  learned  Welsh  readers  mo^ 
excuse  us  if,  in  a  mere  introduction  to  a  sketch,  we  pass  lightl] 
over  the  minuter  subdivisions  which  would  befit  a  literary  hit 
tory.   Judging,  indeed,  from  the  specimen  of  Lewis  Glyn  Coth^ 

before  Maelgvryn'a  reign,  to  the  beginning  of  which  the  year  513  i»  a  probtH 
approximation.  CaswaThon  is  termed  grandson  of  Conedha,  and  &tber  of  Maelgvji 
^  We  should  be  glad  to  see  these  specimens  revised,  and  edited,  without  the  di 
sertations,  by  some  competent  person,  who  might  also  select  a  few  additional  po^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  readers  who  would  like  some  idea  of  the  WelA  bin 
without  wading  through  tomes  of  antiquarian  controversy.  The  Notes  to  Madoc,  •* 
to  Samor,  give  some  aid. 

wh 
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who  has  been  carefully  edited,  we  are  not  inclined  to  anticipate 
any  highly  marked  excellence  between  Davydh  ab  Gwilym  and 
comparatively  recent,  or  almost  contemporary,  authors.  Not  that 
the  Muse  slept ;  but,  as  English  education  advanced,  mere  Welsh 
literature  represented  less  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  Princi- 
pality. Henry  Vaughan  of  Brecon,  for  example,  forsook  the 
Galatea  of  his  native  tongue  to  become  an  imitator  of  George 
Herbert;  and,  equalling  his  master  in  piety,  surpassed  him 
easily  in  poetical  tenderness.*  Only  in  the  last  century  the  patron- 
age and  example  of  Lewis  Morris,  an  Anglesey  gendeman,  gave 
fashion  in  the  Principality  a  more  archaic  turn ;  the  genius  of 
Groronwy  Owen,  as  a  poet,  made  remarkable,  rather  than  palliated^ 
his  misconduct  as  a  clergyman ;  and  in  some  lines  by  Evan  Evans 
there  is  a  charm  of  melancholy  beauty  almost  unsurpassed.  The 
want  of  grasp  and  compass  of  subject,  which  is  the  defect  usual 
in  the  mass  of  Welsh  poets,  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  degree 
redeemed  by  the  long  and  earnest-minded  piece  of  Davydh  ab 
lonawr  cm  the  Trinity;  and  an  Ode  upon  a  Thunder-storm 
is  often  quoted  as  exemplifying  the  great  energy  of  his  lan- 
guage. Of  the  merit  of  the  Welsh  hymns  we  have  before  spoken ; 
they  naturally  freed  themselves  from  the  metrical  fetters  of  the 
Bexds  and  Scalds  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the 
impugners  of  the  decision  pronounced  by  recent  Eistedhvods  in 
favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  Muse,  that  it  could  never  be  wise  for 
their  professed  tribunals  to  impose  on  their  literature  a  technical 
code,  which  it  spumed  of  itself  the  moment  it  drew  fresh  life 
from  the  heart  of  the  people. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  second  of  the  periods  above  rapidly 
sketched  that  we  now  propose,  with  the  aid  of  no  incompetent 
guide,  to  introduce  our  readers.  M.  Villemarque  is  already 
favourably  known  in  this  country  by  his  publication  of  the  Breton 
Songs.  He  now  ventures  upon  a  kindred  soil,  though  one .  less 
immediately  his  own;  and,  though  versed,  perhaps,  less  pro- 
foundly in  the  lore  of  our  insular  Britons  than  a  chosen  few — such 

*  Our  imden  will,  we  believe,  thank  us  for  tranfcribing  these  lines  on  Primitive 
Piety:— 

'  Fair  solitary  path !  whose  blessed  shades 

The  old,  white  Prophets  planted  first  and  drest ; 
Leaving  for  us,  whose  goodness  quickly  fades, 

A  shelter  all  the  way,  and  bowers  to  rest : 
Who  is  the  man  that  walks  in  thee  ?  Who  love 

Heaven's  secret  solitude,  those  fair  abodes. 
Where  turtles  build,  and  careless  sparrows  move. 

Without  to-morrow's  ills  and  future  loads  T 

From  Vaughan,  too,  Campbell  bonowed  his  fine  idea  of  the  world's  gray  fathers 
gazing  on  the  rainbow,  and,  to  the  credit  of  his  frankness,  quoted  the  passage,  though 
with  niggardly  praise,  in  his  selections  from  the  British  Poets. 

as 
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as  Mr.  Stephens  or  the  Rector  of  Llanymowdhwy* — he  is  at  least 
as  well  qualified  as  the  mass,  even  of  Uterary  Welshmen,  to  form 
a  critical  opinion  on  these  very  ancient  poems,  and  far  more  highly 
gifted  in  that  general  accomplishment  which  enables  the  critic 
to  act  also  as  the  interpreter.  He  betrays,  perhaps,  traces  of  a 
somewhat  French  love  of  prettiness,  occasionally  outweig^iing 
the  study  of  naked  accuracy ;  but  in  general  his  statements,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  test  them,  appear  substantially  correct.  He 
has  done  wisely  in  restricting  ^e  field  of  his  present  opera- 
tions to  those  portions  of  the  bards  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  in  respect  of  time,  can  no  Icmger  be  dis- 
puted. We  say  of  timej  for  it  is  very  possible  that  the  authcHrs 
of  some  of  the  pieces  may  be  misnamed ;  but  that  the  poens 
published  by  M .  Villemarque  (and  probably  some  others)  are 
the  production  of  no  later  age  than  they  profess,  will  never  again 
be  denied  by  any  person  who  tries  this  question  by  the  same  criti- 
cal tests  as  he  would  apply  to  others  of  the  kind.  In  our  own 
opinion  M.  Villemarque  and  Mr.  Stephens  both  arr  rather  on  the 
side  of  caution  than  of  credulity. 

It  must  be  considered  a  good  beginning  that  these  poems  were 
not  disinterred  the  other  day  at  Rhudhlan,  but  exist  in  manu- 
scripts which  can  be  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies of  Wales,  and  were  themselves  written  as  far  back  as  the  age 
of  Giraldus.  We  get  the  possibility  of  a  second  step  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  writer,  who  was  no  bad  painter  of  his  own  time,  and 
who  speaks  of  the  ^  ancient  and  authentic  books  of  the  Britons.' 
But  this  is  not  all : — we  know  distincdy  enough  what  the  twelfth 
century  was;  and  the  savour  of  what  Giraldus  then  called  its 
^  modem  composition '  may  be  detected  in  the  literature  which  is  its 
acknowledged  offspring ;  whereas  the  poems  before  us  have  neither 
its  metre,  its  language,  its  cast  of  belief  and  sentiment,  nor  its  man- 
ners. They  differ  both  firom  the  Mabinogion(or  child's  tales)  and 
from  the  poems  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  much  as  the  fragments 
of  Naevius  diffisr  from  Claudian,  or  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chaoe 
from  *  Edwin  and  Angelina.'  Though  a  fondness  for  alUteration 
betrays  itself,  it  is  rather  as  a  barbaric  jii^le  which  rung  natu- 
rally upon  the  harpstring,  than  as  a  requirement  according  to  the 
technical  rules  of  the  later  school.  The  diction  also  of  these  ear- 
lier bards  is  at  once  more  archaic  and  more  simple.  They  know 
nothing  of  Geraint's  jealousy,  or  of  Sir  Owen's  lion,  and  Ihe  lady 
of  the  fountain ;  but  they  pauit  only  such  a  faint  and  distant  dawn 

*  We  are  tmntaliied,  while  thia  sheet  U  leaving  our  hands*  by  an  announcemeot 
that  the  long-promised  version  of  the  Godddin  by  this  gentleman  (the  Rev.  John 
Williams^  has  actually  been  published.  Not  having  seen  it,  we  oan  only  refer  to  it 
as  the  wore  of  a  scholar  eminently  entitled  to  respect,  and  as  one  which  would  probably 
have  saved  us  many  a  dabitative  gn>an. — Aug.  80. 
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ef  diivalry  as  would  bepres^iited  by  the  relUqvicBol  Roman  man- 
nere  sabsiding  amidst  the  native  growth  of  the  soil.  But  we 
venture  one  step  further,  and  observe  internal  evidence  that  many 
of  them  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  very  century 
to  which  they  are  ascribed.  Whether  some  fragments  are  not  far 
older  still  is  not  at  present  the  question. 

The  contest  between  Briton  and  Saxon  had  evidratly  in  the  days 
of  liywanii  and  AneinB  not  been  decided.  The  ruin  of  \oaf^ 
established  dwellix^  by  an  invasive  power  is  described  as  goii^ 
OBL  Nor  is  that  power  as  y«t  a  Christian  one; — the  en^nies 
are  men  unblest  by  baptism — whareas  it  was  an  aggravation  of 
the  lot  of  the  Briton  if  he  fell  before  his  penitence  had  been 
openly  expressed  at  the  altar  of  God.  Tnis  contrast  would 
never  have  suggested  itself  to  an  imitator  much  later  than 
Augustine,  or  596.  There  appears  to  us  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  Christianity  either  of  Aneirin  or  of  Llywarch,  though  both 
tiieir  patriotism  and  their  warlike  temper  naturally  placed  them 
in  a  polemical  relation  to  that  eremitical  and  fugitive  ehajracter 
which  about  their  time  Christianity  in  Britain  had  begun  to 
assume.  Again,  the  enemy  is  described  as  reaping  the  land 
which  the  native  had  sown ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  honour- 
able distinction,  if  some  sturdy  chieftain  is  able  to  make  his 
sword  the  efiFective  ally  of  his  reaping  hook^  Yet,  fierce  as  these 
invaders  may  be,  they  are  not  implacable,  for  they  have  need  of 
wives,  a  feature  highly  characteristic  of  a  people  who  had  arrived 
by  sea.  Nor  do  the  British  fair  appear  to  have  been  proof  against 
their  wooing ;  one  of  high  rank  is  especially  execrated  as  a  sort  of 
Helen  of  her  country.  For  the  bards,  from  the  necessity  of  their 
calling  and  its  proper  temperament,  would  range  themsdves  on 
the  sterner  or  e^paanenliy  more  patriotic  side  in  any  discussion 
how  such  orertures  should  be  reoeived ;  hence,  whether  the 
question  is  of  alliance  by  marriage  or  by  granting  hostages,  the 
answer  which  they  counsel,  is  to  be  given  with  steel.  Perhaps 
it  is  still  more  decisive  that  the  Lloegrians,  or  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  some  parts  of  England,  are  distinguished  by  Aneirin 
both  from  the  Saxons  and  from  the  belligerent  Britons.  They, 
as  a  body,  had  acquiesced  in  the  new  order  of  things ;  hence, 
any  indivnluals  among  than,  who  had  played  a  more  patriotic 
part,  are  selected  for  high  conunendation.  In  these,  and  in  other 
respects,  there  is  throughout  an  air  of  contemporaneous  reality ; 
it  is  no  fictitious  affliciicm  whidi  these  rugged  minstrels  weep ; 
bat  the  dear  son,  or  the  sheltering  patron,  or  the  comrade  who 
ibught  by  their  side.  In  the  very  few  instances  in  which  they 
mention  Arthur,  it  is  not  as  the  great  champion  of  the  realm  of 
romance,  but  in  terms  so  brief  and  passii^  that  it  may  fairiy  be 
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made  a  question  whether  they  intend  a  commander  or  a  deity — a 
man,  or  a  banner,  or  a  principle.  It  may  be  remarked  generally 
as  regards  Arthur,  Conan,  and  other  names  of  the  kind,  that  the 
bards  supply  germs  which  were  subsequendy  developed  into 
more  imposing  masses.  They  are  themselres,  we  believe,  almost 
nakedly  historical,  or,  at  least,  the  inspiration  with  which  events 
are  gilded  comes  rather  from  the  heart  than  from  ihe  fancy. 
Hence  that  solemn  burden  of  woe  so  frequendy  recurring,  which 
M.  Villemarqu^  has  happily  compared  to  a  litamy — ^a  kind  of 
plaintive  refrain^  in  which  the  lips  cannot  too  often  repeat  a  sei^- 
timent  with  which  the  whole  being  labours. 

*  The  general  character  of  their  poetry  is  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
in  tears ;  hence  the  name  of  /ay,  or  plaint,  which  men  gave  it  in  the 
middle  ages ;  hence  the  Breton  Lay  so  celebrated  by  all  the  old  French 
and  Anglo-Norman  poets.  The  profound  melancholy  which  it 
breathes  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  majestic  and  solemn  wildness, 
which  recalls  the  East,  and  makes  us  think  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Cymry  Britons.  To  these  two  characters  join  something  of  a  mys- 
terious sound,  something  gloomy,  stem,  often  even  mystical ;  an  air  of 
wild  grandeur  which  astounds,  an  accent  which  makes  us  tremble,  and 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  most  gentle  sentiments.  Such  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  fierce  cry  of  joy  of  Aneirin :  His  sword  sounded  over  the 
heads  of  Saxon  moUiers ;  more  than  one  mother  w^t  for  her  son ;" — 
followed  however,  where  the  case  is  of  Britons,  by  the  touching  com- 
plaints— "  Ah !  it  IS  painful  to  me  to  recall  their  terrible  fall — surely 
no  mother  at  their  birth-place  would  have  given  them  that  fatal  drink.'' 

^  The  images,  which  this  poetry  delights  in,  are  in  character.  With 
a  strange  fancy,  which  betrays  an  old  Pagan  base,  it  associates  pictures 
of  death  and  of  pleasure ;  the  wine  and  the  mead  flow  on  one  ^e,  and 
blood  on  the  other ;  wolves  banquet  on  the  flesh  of  the  young  bride- 
groom when  ready  for  the  nuptisd  feast ;  the  eagle  follows  the  track  of 
Siie  warrior,  expecting  from  him  food,  like  the  dog  from  his  master ; 
the  black  ravens  alight  on  the  fair  breasts  of  the  fellen ; — ^in  short, 
there  are  a  thousand  such  ill-omened  images.' —  Villemarqud^  p.  Ixxvii. 

We  will  only  mention  as  necessary  to  complete  the  above  cha- 
lacter,  a  singular  compactness  of  expression,  which  has  not  been 
so  much  remarked  as  it  deserves :  for  the  case  is  pretty  much  the 
same  with  the  bards  as  with  Demosthenes — secondhand  critics 
mostly  celebrate  their  fire,  but  readers  are  impressed  by  their 
condensed  energy. 

Though  in  art,  and  perhaps  in  genius,  the  higher  place  be- 
longs to  Aneirin,  our  respect  for  seniority  induces  us  to  begin 
with  Llywarch.  Bom,  probably,  in  that  biief  auspicious  period 
when  the  Britons  had,  as  Gibbon  phrases  it,  discovert  the 
secret  of  their  own  strength,  and  given  a  series  of  decided  checks 
to  the  invaders,  Llywarch  seemed  destined  to  rule  a  little  prindr 
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Glity  in  Cumberland,  or  the  BordeiKx>nniry  of  North  Britain, 
e  had  scarcely  reached  manhood,  about  the  year  500,  or  not 
much  later,  when  his  father  sent  him  as  ally  or  guest  to  the  Cor- 
nish Prince  Erbyn.  During  his  stay  a  descent  of  pirates  took 
place  at  Portsmouth,  and  though  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
pulsed, his  host's  son,  whom  the  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  adoles' 
centem  pr€BnobUemj  and  who  is  represented  in  the  Mabinogion 
as  a  personificati<m  of  fierce  jealousy,  was  slain  in  the  conflict. 
The  impressicm  made  on  the  young  Uywarch  was  naturally 
strong: — 

*  At  Llongborth,'  he  says,  ^  I  saw  blood  flow,  and  corpses  in  front 
of  embattled  arms,  and  men  reddening  at  the  onslaught  of  Death. 
Before  Geraint,  terror  of  the  enemy,  I  saw  horses  in  down&ll  together, 
and  after  the  shout  of  hattle  a  terrible  struggle.  At  Llongborth  I  saw 
swords  mingling ;  I  saw  men  troubled,  with  blood  on  the  chedc,  in  front 
of  Greraint,  his  father's  mighty  son.  At  Llongborth  I  saw  tumult ;  I 
saw  upon  the  rocks  ravens  feasting,  and  on  the  prince's  brow  a  red 
gash.' 

So  died  Geraint,  though  at  his  birth  his  fiieod  conceives  that — 
'  the  gates  of  heaven  were  open ;  Christ  then  granted  whatever  was 
asked ;  a  time  auspicious,  glory  to  Britain.  Let  every  one  praise  Ge- 
raint, the  leader  of  the  host ;  I  will  myself  praise  Geraint,  enemy  to 
the  Saxon,  friend  to  the  holy  (t.  e.  Christians).' 

Having  thus  commenced  his  education,  the  young  chieftain 
returned  to  the  North,  and  took  part  in  the  struggle  which  Urien, 
prince  of  Rheged,  ably  maintained  against  various  foes  for  about 
half  a  century.  There  he  would  probably  meet  Taliesin,  less  a 
soldier  than  himself,  but  more  eminently  a  bard.  He  certainly 
formed  a  friendship  with  Owen,  the  brave  son  of  Urien;  pro- 
bably they  fought  together  in  that  battle  of  Argoed  which 
Taliesin  sings  as  having  lasted  throughout  a  whole  Saturday ;  and 
though  Owen  is  more  peculiarly  immortalised  by  Aneirin,  we 
infer  that  Llywarch  was  no  unworthy  oonm^le,  both  from  his  own 
verse  and  from  his  subsequent  fame  in  romance ;  for  it  is  a  sus- 

Sicion  amounting  to  a  certainty  that  he  is  the  Lamarac  of  the 
forte  d' Arthur — ^the  Triads,  moreover,  celebrate  him  as  one  of 
the  three  disinterested  warriors.  During  this  period  must  have 
been  bom  his  twenty-four  sons,  all  of  whom  wore  the  golden 
torquis.  Probably  he  may  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  Ida  about 
the  year  560,  and  his  own  elegy  tells  us  that  a  few  years  later  he 
was  present  at  the  attack  upon  a  son  of  Ida  in  Lindisfam,  when 
Urien  was  assassinated  by  a  Gaelic  auxiliary. 

From  this  period,  untU  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  poetry  is 
conceived  in  a  sterner  strain.  In  the  lyrical  triplets  on  the 
death  of  Urien  he  invokes  each  chieftain  in  succession  to  press 
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forward.  It  is  better,  he  says,  to  slay  tban  to  parley.  Ereo 
from  the  sepulchral  stone  he  hears  an  oracular  voice  (it  is  implied, 
of  the  dead)  forbidding  Dunod  to  retreat  Accordingly,  Owen, 
Pasgen,  and  Elphin  are  represented  as  quitting  themselves  gal- 
lantly, while  Lljrwarch  and  his  fair  son  Peil  are  equally  prominent. 
But  alas  I  the  best  service  which  the  poet-warrior  can  render  ins 
patron  is  to  rescue  his  head  from  insult  in  death.  Such  is  the 
sad  burden  of  many  stanzas — ^  I  bear  a  head  in  the  grasp  of  my 
hand,  of  the  gentle  ruler  of  a  country,  the  head  of  a  mighty  pillar 
of  Britain.  My  arm  has  not  failed,  but  my  soul  is  greatly 
troubled ;  my  heart,  is  it  not  broken  ?  The  head,  whidi  I  carry, 
was  my  support.' 

He  goes  oa  with  bitterness  to  foresee  the  body  of  his  patrcNi 
interred  under  the  green  sward  and  a  tmnulus — under  earUi  and 
Hue  rocks  (that  is  probably  a  cromlech);  and,  after  exhorting 
to  punishment  of  Uie  assassin,  breaks  into  ^e  ezdamatioa, 
'  Gentlest  breeze,  long  wih  thou  be  heard ;  for  who  is  there  now 
to  be  praised  since  Urien  is  no  more  I'  In  various  stanzas  the 
avenging  pursuit  of  Urien's  brother,  the  bereavement  of  his  sister, 
and  the  desolatim  of  his  hearth,  are  eadi  described;  while 
above  all  ^  the  embattled  soldiers  of  baptism  ^are  seea"  scatt^^ 
in  disOTder  Kke  a  swarm  of  bees  witiumt  a  Idoe!  * 

But  it  is  in  the  elegy  upon  Cyndhelan  that  we  find  a  like  sub- 
ject more  pathetically  treated,  and  a  greater  struggle  between  the 
feelings  of  the  patriot-warrior  and  the  man.  Rising  from  the 
hearth  of  Urien,  which  Owen  seems  to  have  left  on  his  fBither's 
death  as  a  garden  for  nettles  and  a  nestling-place  for  fowls,  Lly- 
warch  went  southward,  to  find  a  brief  refuge  in  the  halls  of  the 
elder  Pengwem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was 
here  permitted  to  speak  with  authority  among  the  assembled 
chiefs,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  counsds  precipitated  the 
coming  conflict.  For  the  British  town  Trenn,  as  we  understand 
the  poem,  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  question  was,  should 
Cyndhelan  restore  it,  and  join  a  confederacy  of  the  British  tribes. 
The  fatal  year  of  577  was  at  hand,  when  Bath,  Gloucester,  and 
Cirencester  were  to  faUL  But  Cyndhelan  was  young,  and  alreaify 
distii^^uished ;  ^  his  heart  had  glowed  like  a  fire  consuming 
brambles  in  early  spring ;  why  is  it  now  cold  as  winter  ?  Is  he 
already  transfixed  by  the  hostile  boar  ?  He,  with  heart  of  falcon 
and  of  greyhound,  the  hungry  boar,  the  fearless  lion,  the  wolf  that 
followed  the  descent  into  combat^  will  not  he  rebuild  the  city  of 
his  father?' 


*  W«  mutt  sappoM,  at  iht  least  difficulty,  that  same  staosas  were  added  to  the 
poem  late  in  the  author's  life ;  otherwise  the  Owen  of  Aneirin  could  not  be  the  son  of 
Urien* 

^  Cyndhelao, 
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*  CyDdfaelan,  thoa  wast  once  the  ally  of  the  men  of  oommon  tongue ; 
tlie  defender  of  Treno,  that  citj  in  ruin !  Then,  Cyndbdan,  wast  thou 
the  bright  pillar  of  thy  country ;  wearer  of  torquis,  stubborn  chi^  in 
combat ;  defender  of  Trenn,  the  city  of  thy  £Either.  The  purple  of 
Powis  wast  thou,  and  the  refuge  of  exiles  during  the  li^B  of  my  lord, 
son  of  Cyndrouyn,  I  lament  for  thee  —  Cyndhelan,  £ur  son  of 
C^drouyn — ^for  a  man  who  is  no  better  than  a  maiden  is  not  fitting 
to  wear  a  beard  about  the  nostriL  Stand  forth,  maidens !  stand 
forth,  and  look  upon  the  country  of  Cyndhelan.  Is  not  the  palace  of 
Pengwem  on  fire  ?  Woe  to  the  young  that  covet  marrying  [with  the 
strangerl !  Cyndhelan,  close  thou,  I  say,  the  hill-pass ;  this  very  day 
are  the  filo^^ans  on  march,  but  fear  on  account  of  a  single  foe  can- 
not be.  Cyndhelan,  entrench  thou  the  height ;  the  Lloegrians  are  on 
march  by  Trenn  ;  but  a  forest  is  not  of  a  single  tree.' 

There  ensues  no  description  of  the  coniBULct,  but  its  disastrous 
result  is  too  dearly  to  be  inferred.  The  eagle  of  Eli  screams 
aloud;  as  the  osprey  watches  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  so  the 
enemy  watches  against  any  escape.  The  eagle  of  Pengwem  is 
jealous  for  the  flesh  of  him  whom  the  bard  loved.  ^  The  hall  of 
Cyndhelan  is  gloomy  this  night :  without  its  lord,  without  com- 
pany, without  ^e  circling  feast.  The  hall  of  Cyndhelan  is  silent ; 
it  is  witiioat  songs,  without  fire,  or  smiles,  or  family,  or  love  ;  it  is 
open  to  the  sky ;  its  shield  is  in  the  grave.'  *  Even  the  churches  of 
'Amsl  (Basdiurdi?)  partake  the  ruin.  At  first  they  are  enriched 
with  the  noble  dead ;  but  they  have  lost  their  sanctity,  they  ace 
burnt,  and  become  sil^.  The  ili-omi«ied  Trenn,  ^  the  fiedr  town 
which,  jErom  its  foundation,  had  seen  its  green  ramparts  stained  with 
Uood,  may  truly  now  be  caUed  a  city  on  flame,  a  city  in  ruin.' 
The  old  bard  looks  through  the  gloom  for  the  various  members 
of  Cyndhelan's  fBoouiy,  whom  he  considers  as  his  own  kindred, 
and  he  is  struck  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  the  author  the 
rain.  Sy  my  tongue  were  tkey  elain:  my  HI  deeltiny  was  the 
caum.  But  crftener  the  stem  spirit  of  the  man  as  yet  triumphs. 
He  laments  the  fair  sisteas  one  by  one,  yet  evidently  holds  them 
dieap  compared  to  the  brothers  who  might  have  renewed  the 
contest.  We  conceive  there  are  dear  signs  of  die  poem  having 
been  rMonched  or  concluded  after  he  had  reached  Merioneth. 
In  some  stanzas  he  paints  alnaost  artistically  his  own  anxicms 
roate,  his  feeing  already  the  spear  of  the  distant  pursuer,  and  the 
wretdiedness  to  which  he  is  reduced,  with  goatskin  instead  of 
Bcariet  and  armour,  and  the  acorns  of  the  forest  instead  of  flesh 
and  mead.  But  the  more  general  t<me  is  one  of  stem  satisfiactkn 
that  the  amtest  had  been  fought,  and  that  his  allies  had  not  been 
cEshoDoured. 

*  The  whole  description  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  account  in  the  Agricola  of 
die  gloomy  despab  among  the  Britons  on  the  night  when  Galgacus  had  been  defeated. 
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*  It  is  well  known  the  death  of  the  Shepherd  :  he  refused  the  price 
of  shame ;  woe  to  whoever  shall  accept  it  They  overthrew  not  with 
impunity  the  cradle  of  Cyndhelan;  he  recoiled  not  a  single  foot's 
length;  his  mother  nourished  no  weakling  child.  I  had  brothers, 
whom  God  has  taken  from  me  ...  .  they  did  not  acquire  repute  by 
flight.  Hear  it,  great  God ;  and  hear  it,  man ;  hear  it,  life's  first, 
life's  latest,  span ;  it  is  a  blemish  on  man's  beard  to  pardon  the 
winged  coward.  Long  as  he  exists  the  winged  one  will  use  his  wings ; 
he  will  shrink  from  garments  that  stand  &st  in  blood,  and  from  the 
blue  weapons  of  the  rapid  warrior.' 

The  last  sentence  we  do  not  guarantee,  but  the  general  idea  is 
natural  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  elsewhere  exclaims,  *  God  the 
Creator,  why  didst  thou  form  a  coward  ?  '  and  who  closes  his 
poem  with  the  lamentation  that  henceforward  his  withered  frame 
must  droop  by  the  fire ;  that  he  can  lend  no  aid,  however  soon 
he  may  hear  the  thundering  tramp  of  the  avenger,  the  host  of 
Lemenic,  who  is  to  come.  We  trace  also,  in  the  despair  of 
amendment  in  cowards,  a  faint  resemblance  to  Horace : — 

Nec  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus. 

From  such  a  specimen  of  temper  the  reader  will  suffidentl  j 
conceive  the  horror  with  which  Llywarch  hears  in  North  Wales 
of  a  certain  Maenwin,  who,  though  apparently  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, had  stooped  to  vassalage.  The  verses  of  reproach, 
which  contrast  such  conduct  with  what  Llywarch  remembers  of 
his  own  prowess,  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  mentioning  a  sort  of 
prophetess,  who  appears  almost  a  relic  of  the  Druidical  period: 

*  Blessed  be  the  hag  of  the  lonely  dwelling — the  hag  who  cried 
from  the  threshold  of  her  cell.  O  Maenwin,  surrender  not  thy 
sword  I  "  '  But  the  strongest  natures  suffer  most  in  breaking. 
When  next  we  distinctly  hear  Llywarch,  it  is  in  the  voice  of  com- 
plaint over  his  old  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sons.    It  is  now, 

*  Woe  to  the  sick  who  hear  the  happy  note  of  the  cuckoo  I 
Ah  I  how  noisy  are  the  birds,  how  dank  the  valleys  I  though  the 
moon  shine,  the  midnight  is  cold ;  his  spirit  is  disturbed  with  the 
pain  of  sickness.'  There  are  numerous  stanzas  abounding  in 
repetitions  of  this  kind.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  so  fully 
satisfied  that  these  verses  and  a  host  of  gnomic  maxims  ascribed 
to  Llywarch  really  belonged  to  him,  as  we  are  where  light  is 
afforded  by  the  personal  history.  Proverbs  and  pithy  sentimoits 
may  be  of  any  age,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  older  than  younger. 
There  is  no  such  room  for  doubt  where  the  father  enumerates 
his  lost  sons,  and  praises  one  for  his  beauty,  others  for  their 
gentleness,  others  as  sturdy  defenders  of  their  hearth ;  but^  above 
all,  Gwenrij  compared  with  whom  the  others  were  striplings. 
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*  Let  the  breakers  of  the  sea  roar  as  the  serried  lances  mingfle : 
Woe  to  me,  my  'son,  that  I  am  too  old  to  avenge  thee.'  De- 
scribing the  grave,  he  adds,  ^  Sweet  was  the  song  of  the  bird  on 
the  apple-tree,  over  the  head  of  my  son,  as  we  laid  him  under  the 
turf.  Ah  1  it  pierced  the  breast  of  old  Llywarch.'  The  thought 
recurs  that  his  own  tongue  had  urged  his  sons  upon  their  fate, 
and  he  confesses  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have 
been  buried  in  peace  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee,  among  the  gray 
and  despised  brothers  of  Llanvor.  *  O  Creator  of  heaven  1  too 
long  we  listened  to  that  bull  of  battle,  the  ruler  of  the  war,  our 
stay  in  the  fight,  and  our  torch  on  high.'* 

Two  comforters  visit  the  old  mourner.  One,  either  the  spirit 
of  his  mother,  or  the  personification  of  his  country,  is  suddenly 
introduced  speaking : — 

Deck  not  out  thy  plaintive  prayer ;  let  not  thy  spirit  be  troubled, 
though  the  wind  be  piercing,  and  the  wintry  spring  bitter." 

"Rebuke  me  not,  oh  my  mother  (is  the  answer).  I  am  thy 
son.  Truly  my  fancy  is  little  bedecked.  It  is  in  happier  life  that 
men  sing ;  our  inspiration  must  have  triple  ground 

1.  it  must  have  prosperity,  society,  and  praise.  Here  again  is 
Juvenal's  requirement  for  the  poet  of  freedom  from  petty  cares. 

From  the  ideal  he  turns  to  the  real.  It  seems  to  be  a  charitable 
brother  of  Llanvor  who  addresses  him  :  '  Aged  Llywarch,  be  not 
downcast ;  thou  shalt  have  a  quiet  retreat.  Dry  thine  eye ;  stay 
thy  plaint  and  thy  tears.'  The  old  man  replies  harshly  that  he 
desires  no  retreat  save  the  tomb.  Urien  is  dead :  why  has  death 
forgotten  him  ?  Again  the  friendly  adviser  dissuades  him  from 
listening  to  the  harsh  tone  of  the  raven,  the  bird  of  slaughter  and 
gloom,  and  points  to  the  tranquil  home  of  the  shrine  upon  the 
stream.  Llywarch  is  softened,  but  doubts.  Can  he,  a  man  of 
blood,  and  the  most  unrelenting  dissuader  of  peace,  join  this 
troop  of  eremites?  Can  he  even  endure  their  ascetic  fare? 
Tradition  affirms  that  he  ultimately  did  so ;  it  even  represents 
him  as  prolonging  his  days  in  peace  until  he  reached  the  patri- 
archal age  of  150,  and,  though  his  own  lay  describing  the  above 
dialogue  ends  abruptly,  we  share  the  hope  of  his  Breton  editor 
that  to  this  latest  period  of  his  life  may  belong  the  gentler  senti- 
ments which  he  has  thinly  sprinkled  elsewhere.  ^  Mercy  is  the 
first  duty  (attribute?)  of  God;  the  duty  of  priests  is  to  intercede 
before  him.  While  each  man  slumbers,  God  slumbers  not  in 
helping ;  trust  thou  in  Him,  He  will  not  deceive  thee.' 

♦  We  here  deliboately  detcrt  M.  ViUemarqu6  for  Dr.  Owen  Pugh.  The  idea  of 
Arthur's  being  Mithras,  or  the  Sun,  it  one  which  we  might  not  be  justified  in  tummarilj 
rejecting,  though  we  do  not  quite  adopt  it ;  but  in  any  case  the  Rdht  Nh)  a«nnf  to  be 
a  vocative. 
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Upea  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  if  old  Lljwarch  would  be 
considered  at  a  meetmgof  Uie  Peace  Society  as  an  edifyii^  speaker. 
But  we  respect  him  as  a  man  of  acticm  and  a  patriot,  and  we  think 
bim  yeneraUe  as  a  bard.  Our  sketch  has,  perhaps,  too  much 
brought  out  his  harsher  features.  There  is  great  magnanimity  in 
the  general  cast  of  his  reflections;  in  his  praise  of  truAi,  of 
friendship,  of  politeness ;  while  perhaps  there  is  a  finer  blending 
than  could  bare  been  expected  of  depth  with  delicacy  in  the 
thought  which  saddens  his  loneliness :  it  is  woman  that  ought  to 
bring  slumber  to  pain.  Substituting  only  old  for  young^  we  bid 
farewell  to  the  warrior  bard  in  his  own  words :  *  He  was  <dd,  the 
son  of  grief ;  he  ranked  as  a  chieftain  in  the  court  of  the  greatest 
prince  of  Britain.    May  he  see  God  when  he  is  going  hence  I ' 

It  would  be  exceedingly  curious  if  the  identical  tomb  of  Choen 
should  have  been  discovered  during  the  last  year  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oswestry.  Such  is  at  least  the  firm  belief  of  some 
respectable  archaeologists.  Gwen  certainly  had  watdied  on  the 
banks  of  the  M  orlas,  and  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  river  Morlas  a  tumulus,  called  Gorsedd  Wen,  has  be«i  found 
to  contain  a  skeleton  which  belonged  to  a  man  six  feet  seven 
inches  in  height.  The  name,  perhaps,  sufficiratly  corresponds, 
the  neighbourhood  is  exactly  what  we  want,  and  the  stature  suits 
old  Lly warch's  description  of  his  stalwart  son.  Such  an  astonish- 
ing piece  of  confirmatory  evidence  perhaps  never  bard  had  befcnre. 

Archaeologia  Cambrensis'  for  January,  1851.) 

Yet  we  scarcely  know  that  this  testimony  from  the  tomb  is 
more  striking  than  the  strange  vitality  shown  by  the  old  bard  and 
his  brethren  in  song.  After  a  fitful  and  rarely  broken  dumber 
for  centuries,  their  voices  are  again  heard  in  the  midst  of  €sm 
modem  civilisation ;  their  works  are  introduced  as  candidates  for 
notice  in  the  Paris  of  1850.  Of  them,  as  of  their  heroes,  it  may 
be  said  that  ^  their  mother  nursed  no  weakling  sons and  we 
cannot  but  join  in  the  tribute  of  acknowledgment  which  M.  Ville- 
marque  pays  to  the  enthusiastic  Welshman,  at  whose  expense  the 
whole  body  of  remains  was  reprinted  in  1801.  A  more  critical 
edition,  if  not  an  entire  translation,  is  now  due  to  the  world ;  but 
the  first  must  ever  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  Owen  Myvyr. 
Who  can  prophesy  that  his  name  may  not  be  preserved  by  it  as 
long  as  that  of  his  son  by  the  decoration  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ? — 
though  the  achievement  of  Owen  Jones,  with  the  statue  of  the 
Hunter  by  Gibson,  formed  no  mean  contribution  from  the  Princi- 
pality to  the  assembled  art  of  all  nations. 

The  Gododin  of  Aneirin  has  been  considered,  probably  with 
justice,  as  the  masterpiece  of  these  elder  bards.  The  great  obscu- 
rity of  the  poem,  its  corrupted  text,  and  its  archaic  style,  had  left 
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critics  dooblM  how  far  they  shoold  aeeept  &e  iEaiToiirable  verdict 
of  the  poet's  countrymen ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  work  are  we  so 
much  indebted  to  M.  Villenuirquey  as  we  are  here,  for  the  fresh 
illnstiatieii  which  he  has  brought.  If  erer  we  hesitatingly  depart 
fipom  his  version,  the  English  reader  will  understand  ns  merely  to 
imply  a  doubt ;  and  if  any  Welsh  adept  prefers  a  different  con- 
struction, he  may  consider  the  point  on  our  part  as  at  <Hice  snr^ 
rendered.  The  wonder  is,  that  in  so  obscnre  a  region  we  should 
be  justified,  as  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be,  in  warrantii^  the 
fidelity  of  the  general  impressicm. 

It  had  long  ago  been  €4>served  that  the  w<n:d  Godddtn  probably 
means  the  coontry  of  the  Ottadini,  who  were  the  principal  occu- 
pants of  the  region  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antonine, 
or  from  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton. 
The  possession  of  the  northern  rampart,  guarded  as  it  was  by 
numerous  forts,  would  go  far  to  determine  how  effectual  should 
be  the  barrier  opposed  by  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde^ 
either  to  its  Saxon  neighbours  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  or  to  the 
lawless  tribes  of  the  North.  Nothing  then  would  be  more 
natural  than  for  the  British  chieftains  of  Dunbartcm,  Edinburgh, 
and  Argoed  to  unite  in  league  for  the  defence  of  such  a  bulwark ; 
as  we  find  them  actually  united  at  the  battle  of  CoLDtraetlL 
One  of  the  forts  which  guarded  the  old  wall  might  be  traced 
almost  down  to  Camden*s  time  at  East  Calder,  and  another  at 
Hill  Calder ;  while  a  stream,  still  denominated  Calder,  empties 
itself  into  the  Clyde  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Dunbarton. 
Hcce  Thybris,  et  Campm  Martius  I  This  is  the  scene,  nor  is  there 
much  difficulty  in  fixmg  the  precise  date,  of  the  famous  battle  of 
CaUraeth — for  in  this  form  the  word  is  written  in  the  Welsh 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  more  usual  form  of  Cattraetlu 
The  heroic  Owen  was  present  at  his  fathei^s  last  battle,  though 
afterwards  he  is  mysteriously  lost  until  he  re-appears  to  be  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Caltraeth.  Was  he  not  employed  in  the  interval 
in  arranging  the  league,  which  the  rising  kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Bemicia  rendered  necessary ;  and  will  not  this  explain  both  his 
separaticm  from  his  friend  Lly  warch  and  the  fatal  zeal  of  the  latter 
in  the  council  of  Cyndhelan  ?  A  few  years  later  we  find  Lly  warch 
lamenting  the  death  of  Owen,  and  alluding  significantly  to  the 
riotous  pride  of  the  Britons  at  Caltraeth;  and  it  is  in  the  year 
584  that  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle  places  an  expedition  by  two  kings, 
of  whom  one  at  least  is  Saxon,  and  one  of  whom  is  killed,* 
while  the  other  takes  many  cities  and  great  spdL  Such  data  seem 

*  Is  Cuiha,  the  name  m  the  chronicle,  a  corruption — and  not  an  extravagant  one— 
for  Domfanal  the  Scoty  who  really  was  slain  at  Caltraeth  ?  Oar  chronological  argu- 
ment depends  altogether  on  the  identity  of  Owen. 
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to  justify  us  in  giving  584  as  the  date  of  this  memorable  battle 
which  Aneirin  sings. 

The  poet  natarally  gives  his  subject  a  name  taken,  as  we 
believe,  from  the  principal  city  of  his  own  tribe,  which  seems 
almost  to  have  suffered  more  than  the  other  confederates.  At  the 
same  time  he  looks  upon  the  contest  as  one  of  terrible  and  preg- 
nant moment — ^too  great  to  have  been  decided  without  some  special 
cause.  It  is  the  capture  of  a  Troy  in  his  eyes : — as  a  far  later 
Triad  assumes  that  a  disaster  must  have  come  from  one  of  *  the 
three  mighty  arrogances  of  the  Cymry,'  so  Aneirin  thinks  such 
a  succession  of  conflicts^  extending  throughout  seven  days,  could 
not  have  ended  thus  inauspiciously — so  many  bodies  of  confede- 
rates could  not  have  fieJlen — such  a  scanty  remnant  could  not  have 
returned — without  some  signal  provocation  of  heaven — 
Div(im  indementia,  DivdLm, 
Has  evertit  opes,  stemitque  a  culmine. 

It  was  the  haughty  laughter  of  the  confederates  on  their  march, 
which  laid  them  open  to  the  Nemesis.  It  was  the  profuse  distri- 
bution of  mead  along  the  ranks  and  the  festal  gathering  of  chief- 
tains within  the  circle  of  the  forts,  where  the  horses  were  also 
tethered  in  what  was  at  once  stable,  and  camp,  and  banquet-hall, 
which  sent  them  forth  to  deal  no  longer,  as  of  old,  unerring 
blows.  How  else  could  Owen,  the  slayer  of  the  flame-bearer, 
and  accustomed  to  mow  down  warriors  like  rushes,  have  failed  to 
conquer  ?  How  could  Conan,  the  most  daring  of  all,  have  only 
the  fierce  satisfaction  of  hewing  out  his  way  firom  the  rout? 
How  could  Tudwal,  with  his  triple  band  of  supporters,  have 
perished,  if  an  evil  destiny  had  not  been  assigned  him  before- 
hand ?  It  was  their  arrogance  and  intoxication  which  was  their 
ruin.  But  at  least  it  is  his  duty  to  commemorate  their  misguided 
valour.  Accordingly,  in  a  series  of  lyrical  strophes,  each  of 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  connected  lUce  rings  on  a 
string  with  its  neighbour,  he  proceeds  with  irregular  stride  down 
the  fatal  tale.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  personal  attachment  warms 
the  line,  distorting  even  the  structure  of  the  poem  by  introducing 
abruptly  in  the  outset  the  brave  son  of  Urien.  Young,  and 
already  famous,  his  horse,  his  sword,  his  spurs,  must  be 
described ;  the  bard  will  give  him  no  reason  to  complain. 

'  Soon  as  thou  the  banquet,  so  soon  the  earth  thy  blood ;  soon  as  the 
lances  were  pushed  forward,  so  soon  the  ravens  their  food.  Owen, 
gentle  friend,  thy  limbs  perished  under  the  raven's  beak.  This  crowned 
chief,  with  ready  javelin,  had  the  onset  of  the  osprey  in  his  stoop  on 
the  flood ;  his  promise  was  sure  pledge  of  his  friendship ;  to  his  utmost 
he  wrought  out  his  design  ;  he  retreated  not  from  the  host  of  Ottadine 
for  safety.    Fearless,  he  assembled  together  the  war,  he  was  borne  on 
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high.  Ah!  neither  lance  nor  buckler  could  protect  him.  Round 
his  temples  he  wore  amber  in  twisted  chain ;  costly  the  amber,  and 
costly  the  delicate  wine  (which  as  a  prince  he  drank).  He  disdained 
the  rage  of  the  wild,  who  would  assail  Gwynedh,  when  the  North 
was  their  portion,  invading  it  from  the  counsel  of  Eskeran,  the  de- 
solating warrior.  This  crowned  chief,  armed  in  war,  before  his 
strength  &iled,  in  front  of  the  host  embattled,  had  made  five  times 
five  ranks  &11  before  his  lance.  Of  the  men  of  Deira  and  Bemicia, 
terrible  as  they  were,  twenty  hundred  there  perished  in  one  hour. 
Soon  as  thou  the  banquet,  so  soon  the  wolf  thy  flesh ;  soon  as  thou 
a  bier,  so  soon  the  ravens  their  prey ;  soon  as  the  lances  forward,  so 
soon  the  earth  thy  blood ;  (bitter)  payment  for  the  mead  quaffed  in  the 
courtyard  by  the  chieftains.  Oh,  be  sung  for  ever;  be  magnified,  long 
as  minstrel  exists.' 

The  fate  of  a  body,  probably  of  the  poet's  own  tribe,  who  had 
been  surprised  on  their  march,  is  next  described.  Here,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  as  elsewhere,  we  transpose  slightly. 

*  The  men  who  marched  for  Ottadine  laughed  haughtily.  But 
bitter  the  contest,  with  blades  intertwining;  Qie  season  which  they 
enjoyed  in  peace  was  short ;  the  son  of  Bodgad  uttered  plaint,  though 
sturdy  of  hand.  They  laughed  on  their  march.  Suddenly  descended 
on  their  host  a  frightful  onset.  With  little  note  of  preparation  (the 
foes)  slew  with  their  lances  a  coliunn  full  of  valour,  a  rank  full  of  life 
— they  rendered  it  mute.  After  the  noise  came  utter  silence.  Before 
they  could  go  to  the  village  shrines  to  repent,  the  old,  and  the  young, 
and  the  confident  of  hand,  the  unerring  stroke  of  death  pierced  them 
through.' 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  body  who  started  for  Caltraeth 
belonged  to  a  different  division  from  the  one  first  mentioned  or 
are  the  survivors  'of  the  first  attack  who  succeed  in  rallying — 
these,  at  least,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  though  the  dis- 
aster which  they  suffered  was  of  incomparable  magnitude. 
Though  *  they  had  drunk  mead — ^yellow,  pleasant,  ensnaring' — 
though  ^  their  hour  had  been  lightsome,  and  their  minstrel 
joyful ' — ^yet — 

^  The  warriors  who  started  for  Caltraeth  at  dawn,  fought  they  not  in 
concert  the  fairest  of  battles  ?  They  hewed  with  their  swords  abundant 
biers,  to  be  filled  with  invaders  imbaptized.  Better  so,  than  marrying 
them  for  kindred.  They  revived  their  spirit  amidst  wounds  and  death 
in  front  of  the  army  of  Ottadine,  when  day  dawned.  Is  it  not  under 
pressure  that  the  strengthening  of  valour  excels  f  With  their  enormous 
and  gloomy  swords  reddening,  they  combated  unceasingly  and  obsti- 
nately the  hounds  of  war.  Ah !  household  of  Bernicia,  would  that  I 
were  your  arbiter !  Not  a  shadow  of  a  man  in  life  among  you  would 
I  leave.  For  there  lost  I  a  friend  insensible  of  fear,  slain  when  em- 
battled against  the  terrible  oppressor.  He  returned  not  to  ask  his  wife's 
&ther  for  her  nuptial  dowry,  the  young  son  of  Kian,  from  the  white- 
peaked  rock.' 

VOL.  XCI.  NO.  CLXXXII.  u  The 
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The  tall  Tudwal  of  Edinburgh  had  been  foretold  an  evil 
destiny.  Yet  no  chieftain  came  to  Caltraeth  with  purpose  more 
firm,  or  was  more  forward  either  in  the  banquet  or  the  battle. 
The  swollen  tide  of  the  sea  alone  made  him  retreat,  and  he  sm*- 
vived  until  the  seventh  day.  His  troops  are  enumerated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  the  favourite  number  three 
being  suffered  to  influence  the  arithmetic;  and  with  him  are 
especially  mentioned,  for  honour's  sake,  three  unsubdued  dwellers 
in  Deira — Kenric,  Kenren,  and  Kenon,  whom  Gray  has  taught 
us  to  call  Conan.  ^  Came  there,  of  the  Britons  (asks  the  bard),  a 
better  warrior  than  Conan,  that  serpent  to  the  sullen  strangers  ? ' 
There  are  several  parts  of  the  poem  so  mysterious  as  almost  to 
win  toleration  for  Mr.  Herbert^s  idea  of  its  being  a  neo-Dmidical 
liturgy.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  merely  lyrical  outbursts, 
and  one  is  clearly  a  vivid  repetition  of  the  cries  of  onset,  or,  in 
more  formal  phrase,  of  the  order  given  to  charge :  ^  Que  tout 
s'ebranle  I  de  I'ensemble  I  que  le  chef  soit  perce  I '  says  M .  Yille- 
marque,  whom  we  do  not  venture  to  follow  into  this  stony  place, 
but  pass  on  to  observe  that  the  death  of  Dovnal*  Brech,  ibe 
Gaelic  auxiliary  of  the  assailants,  is  thus  introduced.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  exultation  of  the  minstrel  at  the  hostile 
chieftain's  fall  is  tempered  by  some  tribute  to  his  valour : — 

^  He  had  been  the  tumult  of  battle ;  he  had  been  fire ;  his  lance  had 
been  enchanted;  it  was  a  flaming  sun.  He  is  now  the  food  of  crows, 
though  he  had  once  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle.  The  bards  ever  do 
justice  to  the  valiant  of  heart.' 

Only  when  the  beautiful  traitress,  the  British  wife  of  Ida,  is  slain, 
Aneirin,  like  Virgil  (if  the  lines  are  Virgil'sJ,  in  the  parallel  case 
of  Helen,  has  no  relenting  mood  : — she  had  harboured  the  Saxon. 
He  praises  Gwenabwy  for  taking  vengeance  on  the  fair  mischief, 
as  well  as  for  sowing  his  own  land  with  no  intention  of  letting 
it  be  reaped  by  another. 

Somewhat  less  rugged  in  its  tone  is  the  mention  of  the  son  of 
Semno,  an  astronomer  as  well  as  warrior.  In  the  latter  character 
Aneirin  appears  especially  to  have  admired  and  to  have  taken 
him  as  a  model.  But  a  more  remarkable  softening  of  the  song  is 
reserved  for  Caradoc  and  Morien,  both  bards,  and  both  evidently 
favourites : — 

^  Caradoc,  whose  renown  is  dear  to  me,  achieved  and  warded  well 
his  fame.    The  caterpillar  is  silent  (torpid)  until  the  coming  of  the 

*  We  follow  our  authorities  in  not  changing  the  initial  according  to  the  WeUh 
laws  of  mutation,  which  anciently  were  not  observed  in  writing;  though  it  would  not 
be  a  necessary  inference  that  they  were  unknown  in  speaking.  Throughout  this 
article,  having  one  Breton  and  more  than  one  Welsh  orthography  before  us,  we  may 
not  have  been  quite  consistent,  either  in  preferrinff  one  to  the  others,  or  in  making 
them  aU  bend  to  our  general  rule  of  expressing  Welsh  sounds  in  English  spelling. 
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day  of  the  biigkt  starting  of  its  knowledge.  So  may  my  friend,  my 
minstrel  partn^  in  &me,  come  to  the  h^venly  country,  the  home 
of  knowledge.  Caradoc,  the  well-loved  chieftain,  the  singer  in  the 
furious  combat,  with  shield  of  gold,  a  dazzler  of  the  battle-field ;  a 
spearman,  shivering  his  foes  in  morsels.  With  fierce  and  imflagging 
stroke  of  sword  he  defended  manfully  the  trench  until  earth  lay  heavy 
on  him ;  until  his  last  agony  he  did  his  duty  in  defending  1^  post. 
May  he  reach  admission  into  communion  by  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
unbroken/ 

It  is  in  vaia  that  Golighed  of  the  Ottadini  has  raised  his  voice 
eloquently  against  the  reckless  revel.  In  vain  Budvan  has 
fought,  whose  court  was  the  lucrative  haunt  of  bards.  In  vain 
the  tall  Ruvon  has  done  prodigies,  who  gave  both  gold  to  the 
altar,  and  favour  and  rewards  of  song  to  the  minstrel.  Only 
Morien  and  Conan  have  made  such  impression  on  the  enemy 
that  he  offers  truce.    But  there  is  a  shout  of  opposition : — 

*  Heaven  be  our  deliverer !  Heaven  defiend  us !  Let  spears  decide 
the  fight.  Let  the  might  of  Archluyd  [Alcluyd],  the  glorious  city, 
not  surrender  until  her  host  is  prostrate.  For  our  towns,  our  soil,  our 
city  of  Llenn,*  for  our  holy  court,  for  the  defence  of  our  rampart,  let 
the  eagle  of  Gwydien  throw  its  plumage  wild  over  its  head  and  over 
the  host  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  on  the  breeze).  Does  not 
Science  defend  whoever  is  her  minister  ?  Science,  the  shelter  and  veil 
of  her  possessor!  Defend  Morien,  fiur  power  of  song;  (make  him) 
amidst  ruin  and  amidst  strife  the  chief;  unsurpassed  his  rank,  both  for 
strength  and  for  courage.' 

The  stanza  ends  with  an  imprecation  on  the  fair  traitress,  which, 
a  few  lines  lower,  is  accomplished  by  her  death,  a  standard- 
bearer  of  the  enemy  being  also  slain.  Valour,  adds  the  poet,  is 
familiar  in  the  Llenn. 

It  does  not  appear,  upon  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  poem,  that 
the  expedition  at  Caltraeth  resulted  in  quite  so  complete  an  anni- 
hilation of  the  British  forces  as,  from  the  fragments  most  quoted, 
IB  usually  supposed.  For  though,  as  each  tribe  or  division  of  his 
compatriots  passes  before  the  poet's  eye,  he  exclaims  of  them 
severally  that  only  oae  in  a  hundred  returned,  the  expressicm 
seems  in  some  places  capable  of  being  restricted  to  the  chieftains, 
and  in  others  to  be  the  exaggeraticKi  of  grief.    Golighed,  the 

*  We  are  inclined,  from  a  sobtequent  itanza,  to  consider  Llenn  as  a  local  name, 
—and  probably  as  designating  the  city  of  the  lAuen,  a  stream  which  ftills  into  the 
Glyde  at  Dunbarton,  and  which  gives  name  to  the  district  of  the  Levenax,  now  Lennox, 
Tbos  Arcbclnyd,  Tre-lenn,  aiKi  Gk>dea-din,  would  be  all  names  for  the  fortified 
capital  of  Godeu  (or  Stratbclyde),  which  strangers  would  subsequently  call  Dun- 
briton.  Maen-gweo-coun  may  be  only  a  poetical  epithet  for  the  same  rocky  citadel. 
Yet  in  other  poems,  if  not  here,  there  seems  a  mystery  attached  to  the  word  LlenUf 
which  means  properly  a  veil.  But  in  these  few  lines  we  hare  ventured  on  a  more 
conjectural  rashness  than  in  any  other  passage,  and  can  only  plead,  that  at  least 
previous  Tersions  are  not  satisfactory.  In  the  first  line  each  word  may  be  disputed. 
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temperate  warrior,  must  clearly  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who  escaped.  Probably,  also,  a  considerable  remnant  of  the 
tribe  of  Mynydoc  (the  mountain-chief?)  returned  home.  Still 
less  is  the  contest,  extending  over  seven  days,  to  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  surprise  in  a  beleaguered  glen.  But  the  importance  of 
the  entire  position  of  Caltraeth  was  so  great,  and  the  loss  of  their 
effective  strength  sustained  by  many  tribes  was  so  severe,  that 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tragic  tone  in  which  Aneirin  refers  to 
the  ill-omened  struggle : — 

^  Often  as  of  the  battle  of  Caltraeth  shall  be  spoken, 
The  nations  shall  weep ;  their  sorrow  shall  be  perpetual ; 
Their  kingdom  kingdomless ;  their  darkened  land, 
And  the  sons  of  Grodevoc,  true-hearted  band. 
Whom  the  long  funeral  biers  carried. 
Gloomy  was  the  destiny :  the  destiny  came  true. 
Together  they  drank  mead  sparkling,  by  the  light  of  torches ; 
Together  they  found  its  taste  pleasant,  but  its  bitterness  lasted  long/ 

Hence  came  the  day  of  tribute.  Until  earth  cover  Aneirin  he 
and  Grief  will  be  inseparable  companions.  Only  one  consolation 
remains  in  the  sacred  duty  of  celebrating  those  whom  he  terms 
^  martyrs,'  and  whom  he  conceives  to  have  fallen  rather  for  want 
of  ^  fair  play '  than  for  want  of  valour.  Amongst  them  perhaps 
he  too  may  obtain  a  place : — 

^  Selgovian  prince  (of  Solway  ?),  may  not  mention  be  further  of  the 
&te  of  the  singer  of  the  gulf  of  the  flooding  wave,  which  befell  him  at 
the  first  hour  of  dawn  ?  No  songs  were  there  equal  to  bis,  when  thou 
wast  familiar  with  renown,  defending  thy  principality  of  the  uplands. 
When  thou  wentest  forth  summoning  to  review  the  men  of  name,  the 
city  was  of  tower  unassailable,  for  he  became  the  tower  of  the  city ; 
a  mountain  was  he  to  restrain  the  pursuer,  a  fortress  to  the  host  which 
he  inspired ;  the  banquet  failed  in  its  course  where  he  was  not. 
Long,  long  as  he  was  a  prisoner  in  cell,  suffering  the  ang^h  of  sighs, 
he  owed  the  ransom  of  his  life  to  this  chief  of  warriors.  Behold  me, 
then,  no  longer  a  leader,  but  troubled.  I  take  no  vengeance  on  my 
oppressor ;  I  smile  not  in  answer  to  smile.  Yet,  with  fettering  ring 
beneath  my  feet,  extending  round  my  instep,  though  bound  in  extreme 
strait  and  in  subterranean  mansion,  with  chain  of  iron  encircling  my 
knees,  even  in  that  dark  chamber,  I,  Aneirin,  know  all  that  Ta^esin 
knows,  my  brother  king  of  thought ;  even  there  I  sing,  and  is  not  my 
song  of  Ottadine  fairer  than  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning?  A  hero 
of  the  north  who  wrought  heroic  deeds,  gentle  of  breast  and  liberal 
in  gifts  as  ever  man  beheld,  as  ever  walked  the  earth,  or  ever 
mother  bore — a  chieftain  bright  of  brow  and  gloomy  in  arms — ^by  the 
strength  of  his  sword  brought  me  out  of  the  gloomy  dungeon  of 
earth,  flashing  the  light  of  rescue,  rescuing  me  from  the  confines 
of  death  and  its  unblest  region ;  even  Ceneu,  the  son  of  Llywarch, 
daring  adventurer.' 

So 
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So  the  poet  rewarded  his  delirerer,  and  so  highly  did  he 
deem  the  reward  of  his  song  should  be  prized'.  Dare  we  ask 
posterity  to  ratify  sach  a  verdict?  Has  this  old  lowland  Briton 
earned  for  himself,  as  he  evidently  conceived,  a  place  among  the 
few  who  win  immortality  for  themselves,  and  out  of  their 
abondant  store  confer  it  upon  others  ?  If  an  a£Brmative  answer 
to  such  a  question  required  an  unalloyed  approval  of  the  mould 
and  form  in  which  his  poem  is  cast,  we  should  hesitate  to  give 
so  flattering  a  reply.  Nothing  can  be  more  strangely  contorted 
and  elaborately  rugged  in  its  ornament  than  the  whole  texture  of 
the  Godddin.  Having  neither  delicate  finish  nor  grand  sim- 
plicity, it  is  almost  a  pattern  of  things  to  be  avoided.  But  the 
metal,  which  has  been  so  strangely  fused,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  of  the  most  genuine  ore.  In  condensed  pregnancy  of  meaning, 
and  sharp  contrast  of  striking  images,  Aneirin  would  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  poets  of  any  age ;  while  in  that  subtle  power  of 
association,  which  seems  almost  to  create,  he  perhaps  surpasses 
any  of  his  contenrporaries.  Few  persons  would  expect  of  a  bard 
living  under  our  Cimmerian  sky,  in  the  sixth  century,  either  the 
glowing  tinge  which  Homeric  legend  borrowed  from  a  Mediter- 
ranean heaven,  or  the  sustained  power  of  a  literary  age.  Yet  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
stanzas  which  composed  the  original  poem,  scarcely  a  fifth  of 
that  number  have  been  spared  us  by  time.  Disjointed  as  these 
relics  are,  variously  written  and  doubtfully  translated,  we  still 
recognize  in  them  fragments  of  no  mean  genius.  The  old  bard 
enables  us  to  understand  his  age  better  than  a  hundred  anti- 
quarians. He  paints  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  the  narrowing 
oi  such  field  as  Roman  civilization  had  occupied  in  Britain, 
between  the  aboriginal  tribes  lowering  from  the  north,  and  the 
daily  rolling  forward  of  invaders  from  the  east ;  thus  he  calls  before 
us  alike  the  wisdom,  the  faith,  the  love,  and  the  hatred,  which  but 
for  the  incantation  of  his  song  would  have  slept  in  forgetfulness. 
He,  who  after  twelve  centuries  can  achieve  such  triumph,  must 
have  been  true  poet  and  true  man ;  and  though  his  Dorian  mood 
may  give  place  to  more  refined  minstrelsy,  his  harp  hangs  for 
ever  in  the  hall  of  story  between  the  sword  of  Arthur  and  the 
buckler  of  Aristomenes.  For  the  sincere  veneration  with  which 
we  would  hang  our  wreath  upon  its  strings  may  the  more  learned 
forgive  us  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  ancient  echoes. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Aneirin  was  the  brother  of  Gildas. 
Mr.  Herbert  has  anticipated  us  in  remarking  that  they  more 
probably  belonged  to  the  same  bardic  fraternity  or  guild  of 
singers.  It  is  to  the  misfortune  of  a  technical  training  that  the 
fwalXs  of  Aneirin's  style  are  chiefly  due.     So  little  authentic 
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trace  is  there  of  a  blood-relationship  between  the  bard  of  Cal- 
traeth  and  the  British  Jeremy,  that  lliej  may  rather  be  suspected 
of  having  differed  in  origin  by  tribe,  if  not  by  kingdom.  Many 
slight  indications,  which  taken  together  become  ocmsid^rable, 
tend  to  connect  Gildas  in  some  way,  if  not  with  Irdand>  at  least 
widi  the  elder  tribes  of  Western  Britain  ;  and  probably  it  is  the 
passion  of  the  dansman,  as  wdl  as  the  rhetoric  of  the  monk, 
which  speaks  in  his  fierce  invective  against  Madgwyn,  the  able 
and  we  doubt  not,  in  one  respect,  the  calumniated  prince  of 
Gwynedh.  Possibly  Gildas  even  belonged  to  an  ecdesiastical 
colony  of  the  church,  rather  earlier  in  arrival  and  distinct  in 
jurisdiction  from  that  represented  by  St.  David's.  With  some- 
what greater  confidence  we  venture  to  affirm  there  must  have 
been,  about  the  dose  of  the  fifth  oentury,  a  re^grafting  of  the  old 
bardic  art  upon  the  Romanised  stock  of  caitral  Britain ;  these 
would  naturally  be,  and  we  find  traces  of,  a  certain  conflict  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  British  languages,  and  the  sentiments  which 
each  was  likely  to  convey.  Where  the  indigenous  scale  prepon- 
derated, the  result  was  a  bard  or  a  soldier,  such  as  Aneirin  or 
Llywarch ;  but  where  the  ecclesiastical  influence  prevailed,  we 
have  the  peaceful  brotherhood  of  Llanvor,  or  the  querulous  rhe- 
toric of  Gildas.  But  Gildas  had  probably  not  been  always  a 
saint,  as  we  observe  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  diligently  styles  him  ; 
it  was  either  as  having  studied  the  art  of  native  song  in  Irdandy 
or  as  having  practised  it  in  Western  Britain,  that  he  was  inscribed 
among  the  sons  of  Caw  with  Aneirin,  whose  northern  origin  has 
been  incidentally  explained.  Hence  also  probably  his  name 
disappeared  in  the  genealogy,  when,  either  in  piety  or  in  despair, 
he  exchanged  the  language  of  his  counUymen  for  Liatin,  and 
their  sympathies  for  a  tone  of  sentiment  half  Roman  and  half 
ecdesiastic. 

In  Taliesin,  still  more  deddedly  than  in  Gildas,  we  detect 
traces  of  an  origm,  or  of  an  education,  connected  with  the  older 
or  the  western  tribes.  The  later  legends,  which  represent  the 
future  monarch  of  the  bards  as  an  infant  foundling  in  a  fishings 
weir,  place  the  scaie  of  his  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Cardigan — 
and  he  stands  in  a  relation,  almost  as  polemical  as  that  of  Gildas, 
to  Madgwyn,  the  prince  of  North  Wales.  His  usual  title  is  the 
Bard  of  the  West ;  and  although  a  record  of  very  questionable 
authenticity  calls  him  one  of  the  baptismal  bards,  his  name  has 
not  without  reason  become  a  symbol  of  that  strange  bardic  fusion 
in  which  relics  of  Druidical  lore  seem  to  be  blended  with  Christi- 
anity. Whatever  is  most  andent  and  obsoire  in  the  fragmentary 
reliques  of  the  Bards,  has  been  at  some  time  or  other  ascribed  to 
Taliesin.    Unfortunately  for  those  whom  nothing  short  of  dog- 
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matical  deamess  can  satisfy,  the  questioning  spirit  of  modem 
criticism  has  made  a  considerable  breach  in  the  array  of  poems 
which  once  bore  this  designation.  The  case,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Hesiod.  Most  critics  have 
now  agreed  with  respect  to  the  Boeotian  bard,  that  the  works  of 
two  or  three  poets  have  reached  us  under  a  single  name;  nor 
probably  would  the  thrifty  versifier,  who  strung  together  the 
proverbs,  known  as  the  ^  Works  and  Days,'  have  taken  rank  so 
nearly  approaching  that  of  Homer,  if  he  had  not  been  blended 
with  the  poet-framer  of  the  generations  of  the  gods.  So  we  have 
one  Taliesin,  the  Bard  of  Urien,  whom  we  have  already  recog- 
nised as  the  Prince  of  Rheged — a  principality  contiguous  ap- 
parently to  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.*  The  poems  which  can 
with  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  minstrel  of  Urien's  court 
are  few,  and  rugged,  though  striking  in  their  kind;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  every  other  poem  to  which  the  name 
of  Taliesin  can  no  longer  with  confidence  be  attached,  is  there- 
fore the  foigery  of  any  recent  date.  Some  few  confessedly  bear 
a  much  more  modem  stamp,  and  these  may  properly  be  termed 
spurious;  still  many  curious  poems  remain,  whose  genuineness 
is  a  question  presenting,  in  the  several  cases,  varying  degrees  of 
probability,  but  for  some  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  claim  both 
a  high  antiquity  and  an  interest  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  un- 
doubted relic  of  the  bard  of  Urien.t 

Among  the  first  of  the  classes  mentioned,  no  poem  presents 
more  delicate  touches  of  feeling  than  the  Elegy  upon  the  death  of 
Owen.  How  the  chieftain's  sword  had  been  winged,  how  his  rapid 
assault  came  upon  Ida  like  lightning  upon  the  eyes  of  a  sleeper, 
how  no  tribute  had  been  paid  during  his  life,  and  how  earnestly 
the  poet  prays  that  his  patron's  soul  may  find  succour  at  its  need, 
now  that  his  body  has  been  laid  under  the  sod,  is  the  burden  of 
plaint,  chequered  by  reminiscence  of  triumph.  Elsewhere  we 
read  of  princes  speaking  every  language  being  among  the  prisoners 
of  Urien.  Another  striking  specimen  of  this  class  is  the  con- 
fessedly genuine  song  on  the  battle  of  ^Argoed,  which  also 
commends  itself  to  us  by  the  circumstance  that  we  possess  two 
translations  of  it 

^  On  the  morning  of  Saturday  was  a  g^eat  battle  ;  a  battle  from  the 
riang  of  the  sun  to  its  descent.  The  Flame-bearer  hastened  with  four 
battdions  to  combat  the  Britons  of  Godeu '  (of  which  Grodo-din  was  the 


*  The  Etymon  of  Rheged  remaini  a  bone  of  stiff  contention.  The  preciie  position 
of  the  district  is  equally  unsettled. 

f  Since  tbese  pages  were  in  type  we  bare  observed  that  Mr.  Stephens  is  giving  a 
series  of  papers  upon  Taliesin  in  tne  Archeeologia  Cambrensis.  Let  us  hope  they  may 
have  the  effect  of  supplying  some  clearer  tests  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious. 
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capital),  ^  and  of  Reged.  From  the  great  forest  to  the  mountain  their 
forces  extended;  but  their  life  lasted  not  throughout  a  single  da3% 
With  fierce  voice  exclaimed  the  Flame-bearer,  "  Will  they  give  hos- 
tages? Are  they  not  ready?"  But  Owen  answered,  brandishing  his 
spear,  "  They  will  not  give— they  are  not — they  never  shall  be  ready/' 
Ceneu,  too,  son  of  Cod,  would  rage  as  a  lion  vexed,  sooner  than  give 
hostages  to  any  one.  Then  cried  Urien,  chieftain  of  the  fertile  plain, 
**  Be  gathered  firm  together  now,  my  kinsmen ;  and  let  us  lift  up  our 
banner  above  the  mountain,  and  bear  our  feces  against  the  invaders, 
lifting  up  our  lances  above  the  head  of  men,  and  seeking  the  Flame- 
bearer  in  his  host,  slay  him  together  with  his  companions."  Thus, 
from  the  battle  of  the  forest  of  elms  there  fell  many  a  corse,  and  the 
ravens  reddened  their  beaks  from  the  war  of  men :  and  the  common 
people  ran  about  hastily  with  the  news.' 

Possibly  our  version  may  have  added  one  or  two  prosaic  touches ; 
but  from  the  very  nakedness  of  such  a  poem  we  conceive  it  never 
could  have  been  forged  by  any  modem  imitator ;  nor  again  do  we 
imagine  that  Taliesin  would  have  stood  by  the  side  of  Aneirin  in 
bardic  renown,  if  he  had  been  merely  the  chronicler  in  such  strain 
of  Urien's  wars.  It  is  rather  as  the  son  of  the  mystic  Ceridwen, 
the  British  Medea,  or  personified  Nature,  who  renewed  all 
things  in  her  seething  cauldron,  and  also  as  the  blender,  with 
Christian  forms,  of  ideas  drawn  from  the  Druidical  metempsy- 
chosis, that  Taliesin  passed  through  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  into  the  story  of  the  world.* 

Highly  spirited  is  a  fragment,  ascribed  not  to  Taliesin  himself, 
but  to  the  father  of  his  patron  Elphin,  describing  the  incursion 
of  the  sea  over  a  large  district,  supposed  to  have  been  submerged 
in  Cardigan  Bay : — 

^  Stand  forth,  Seithenyn,  and  behold  the  dwelling  of  men ;  ocean 
covers  the  plain  of  Gwydhno.  Accursed  be  the  watcher  (of  the  flood- 
gates), who  after  his  drunken  revelry  loosened  the  fountain  of  the  deso- 
lating sea.  A  cry  from  the  sea  arises  above  the  ramparts ;  even  to 
heaven  doth  it  ascend.  After  wild  excess  comes  long  want.  A  cry 
from  the  sea  awakens  me  this  night.  A  cry  from  the  sea  rises  above 
the  winds.    After  excess  comes  the  wide-extending  death.' 

But  did  Taliesin,  presenting  thereby  a  rude  parallel  to  the 
Pythagoras  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  assert  in  verse  his  own 
transition  through  different  stages  of  existence?  Did  he,  in  a 
strain  of  Pantheism  approximating  to  the  wildest  forms  of  that 
belief  among  the  Hindus,  declare  that  he  had  formerly  ^  fled  as 
a  deer,  as  a  frog,  as  a  bristly  boar  in  a  ravine,  as  iron  in  glowing 

*  The  elegy  upon  Conroy,  nearly  of  the  same  period,  it  renuirkable,  especially  for 
the  enigmatic  style  in  which  the  grief  is  expressed.  It  is  also  curious  as  preserving  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Welsh  article,  dy  for  Vi  a  form  interesting  to  philologists,  as  evi- 
dently connected  with  the  article  of  the  uothic  languages. 
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fire,  and  as  a  speai^head,  the  cause  of  woe  ? '  Did  he*  also  profess 
to  have  been  *  with  his  lord  in  the  highest  sphere  ?  ' — 

*  I  know  the  names  of  the  stars  from  the  north  to  the  south ; 
I  have  been  on  the  galaxy  at  the  throne  of  the  distributor ; 
I  was  in  Canaan  when  Absalom  was  slain, 
I  conveyed  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  vale  of  Hebron, 
I  was  at  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  merciful  Son  of  God ; 
I  am  a  wonder  whose  origin  is  not  known, 
I  have  been  fostered  in  the  land  of  the  Deity ; 
I  have  been  teacher  to  all  intelligences, 
I  am  able  to  instruct  the  whole  universe, 
I  shall  be  until  the  day  of  doom  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  ; 
Then  I  was  for  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  the  hag  Ceridwen, 
and  now  I  am  Taliesin/ 

Probably  the  incongruous  medley  of  historical  images,  if  not 
the  philological  character,  of  the  poem  from  which  the  above  lines 
are  taken,  is,  as  Mr.  Stephens  thinks,  conclusive  against  its 
genuineness.  Still  the  question  recurs.  Why  were  such  singular 
sentiments  ascribed  to  Taliesin  ?  Have  they  no  germ  or  root  in 
those  other  very  obscure  poems,  compared  to  which  Klausen's 
Choephorae  is  easy,  and  which  have  been  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Taliesin,  and  at  others,  with  perhaps  more  justice,  considered 
fragments  of  older  tradition  or  ritual  ?  To  try  questions  of  this 
kind,  we  must  impanel  a  jury  of  Cymreigyddion,  with  Mr. 
Algernon  Herbert  as  their  judge,  having  full  authority  to  admit 
or  reject  quotations  as  witnesses. 

The  *  Druidical  mythology '  and  *  Patriarchal  religion '  school 
had  certainly  run  into  strange  extravagances.  They  found  the 
stones  of  Gilgal  in  every  cromlech,  while  the  oak  of  Mamre 
(which  quite  as  probably,  by  the  way,  was  a  turpentine  tree)  had 
its  representatives  in  the  Druids.  It  is  high  time  for  such  fancies 
to  be  either  propounded  with  the  modesty  which  befits  mere 
conjectures,  or  supported  by  something  like  argument.  We 
must  also  warn  any  believers  in  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt's  book  on 
the  theory  of  the  Deluge,  that  if  they  really  expect  to  find  Noah's 
Ark  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Welsh  Bards,  their  chance  of 
success  depends  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  their  imaginations.* 
A  more  delicate  question  to  decide  would  be,  how  far  Dr.  Owen 
Pughe,  though  the  most  distinguished  labourer  of  modem  times 
in  the  cause  of  Welsh  literature,  suffered  his  political  and  religious 
peculiarities  to  tinge  his  account  of  the  Ancient  Bardism.  He 
appears  rather  to  have  considered  it  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for 

*  The  verf  unwary  may  alto  be  told,  that  fome  current '  adaptations '  of  Welsh 
fragments  to  Hebrew  letters,  both  make  a  considerable  change  in  the  letters  supposed 
to  be  adapted,  and  produce  a  result  rery  unlike  any  Hebrew  idiom. ^ 
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the  advent  of  Joanna  Southcote ;  while  again  Mr.  Davies  evidently 
thought  himself  bound  in  honour  as  a  clergyman  to  prove  that 
the  old  bards  were  not  sound  in  their  theology.  Wherever  such 
collateral  motives  can  be  traced,  the  need  of  cautuxi,  which  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  should  itself  suggest,  is  increased  tenfold. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  read  fragments  written  in  the 
most  archaic  language,  of  which  such  portion,  as  we  can  toler- 
ably construe,  runs  pretty  much  in  this  strain : — 

'  While  the  dragon  moves  round,  over  the  places  where  are  the 
vessels  of  drink-offering ;  while  the  drink-offering  is  in  the  golden 
horns,  while  the  golden  horns  are  in  the  hand,  while  the  hand  is  on 
the  knife,  while  the  knife  is  on  the  central  victim,  sincerely  will  I 
implore  thee,  victorious  Beli,  with  Manhogan  the  king,  to  keep  care- 
fully the  prosperity  of  the  honey  island  of  Beli ' — 

— when  we  read  fragments  of  this  kind,  it  appears  to  us  quite 
unreasonable  to  thirJt  of  explaining  them  by  mere  reference  to 
the  Wales  of  the  middle  ages.  Nor  is  this  judgment  materially 
affected  either  by  the  possibility  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  woid 
translated  Jwmy  may  have  been  the  name  of  some  deity,  or  on  the 
other,  that  Beli  may  have  been  the  father  of  Cassibelaunus.  Even 
in  the  latter  case  we  have  still  a  fragment  of  Druidical  doings 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  Caesar ;  while  both  this  fragment,  and 
others  of  the  kind,  sufficiently  fall  in  with  what  the  notices  of  the 
great  Roman  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Probably  also  the  larger 
Taliesin  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  true  Druidical  bardism  to  the  more  Christian  stage 
found  in  Aneirin.  We  have  already  heard  the  latter  comparing 
the  human  soul  to  a  caterpillar,  and  calling  heaven  '  the  home  of 
knowledge,'  phrases  both  Christian,  and  at  the  same  time  savour- 
ing of  one  who  had  been  pupil  in  a  school  of  metempsychosis. 
May  not  even  Aneirin,  in  professing  to  know  all  which  Taliesin 
knew,  have  meant  to  say,  it  was  from  deliberate  conviction,  rather 
than  from  ignorance,  that  he  spoke  of  the  village  shrine,  and  of 
the  Trinity,  instead  of  the  mystical  cauldron  and  the  ^  circle  of 
the  world?'  There  would  then  be  accumulated  reasons  why 
Gildas  and  Aneirin,  as  bards,  yet  Christians,  should  be  associated 
in  the  same  caw^  or  privileged  fraternity ;  while,  if  the  devotion  of 
the  latter  to  a  certain  city  of  the  m7,  or  Llenn,  should  be  clearly 
made  out,  it  would  be  to  a  patriotic  rallying  point  rather  than  to  a 
centre  of  religion. 

Whatever  farther  light  may  be  thrown  by  professed  Welsh 
scholars  upon  such  questions  as  the  above,  it  will  never,  we  appre- 
hend, be  diisproved,  that  the  fragments  of  the  Taliesin  or  Talhaiam 
school  bear  traces  both  of  a  sacrificial  worship  and  of  a  religious 
belief,  which,  even  if  not  a  deification  of  nature,  was  0ome> 
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thing  like  a  generalisation  from  natoral  phenomena.  We  appre- 
hend the  JDuw  Celi^  or  hidden  god,  so  frequently  spoken  of^  to  be 
the  mysterious  spirit  of  life ;  while  the  shape  of  the  Druidical 
circles,  and  possibly  of  the  temples,  is  apparently  made  out  to 
have  represented  the  figure  of  the  globe.  We  dare  not  indeed 
deny,  what  we  would  willingly  hope,  that  this  *  circle  of  the 
world'  may  have  represented  to  the  worshipper  rather  the  uni- 
versal Temple  than  the  living  Dread,  who  has  framed  it  as  his 
handiwork.  But  in  any  case  some  such  hypothesis  as  the  above 
supplies  a  surer  standing-ground,  from  whence  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  the  obscurest  poems,  than  either  Mr.  Davies's  notion 
of  an  *  Arkite  God,*  or  Mr.  Herbert's  of  an  esoteric  Druidism 
clothing  itself  in  a  Christian  form. 

If  any  key  can  be  found  to  the  mysterious  poem,  entitled  the 
Spoils  or  Cattle  of  Hades  {Preiddeu  Armwn^  it  will  probably  be 
such  a  one  as  is  above  suggested.  Yet  we  should  scarcely  attempt 
it  in  so  nearly  desperate  a  case,  if  the  poem  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced unintelligible  by  some,  and  wrongly  transferred  by  others 
to  a  period  when  its  bold  personifications  had  become  localised  as 
princes.  It  is  also  worth  observing  that  out  of  the  eight  stanzas 
of  which  the  poem  consists,  six  contain  each  six  lines ;  while 
only  in  the  remaining  two  are  there  any  traces  of  Christianity,  or 
any  palpably  Latin  words.  By  striking  out  all  such  traces  we 
both  give  our  eight  stanzas  a  genuine  British  air,  and  also  get 
them  of  an  uniform  length.  We  then  observe  that  Arthur  and 
seven  companions  are  represented  as  visiting  certain  castles,  some 
of  which  are  undoubtedly/  designated  by  pure  astronomical  termSy 
while  others  are  unfortunately  unintelligible.  But  Arthur  has 
long  ago  been  suspected  of  having  been  originally  the  Great 
Bear,  or  the  bright  star  in  its  tail ;  and  the  term  Llymawdwr^ 
or  governor  J  by  which  alone  he  is  described  in  the  indisputably 
genuine  poems  of  the  sixth  century,  is  the  same  as  is  subse- 
quently applied  to  the  only  true  object  of  worship.  Remem- 
bering then  how  even  the  constant  operations  of  nature  become, 
with  many  forms  of  Pantheism,  events  which  may  be  described 
in  the  strongest  form  of  all^ory,  and  how  cattle  are  the  common 
symbol  of  natural  plenty,  as  may  be  seen  both  in  the  Vedic 
hymns,  translated  by  Fit>fessor  Hayman  Wilson,  and  in  the 
fable  of  Geryon,  we  cannot  resist  a  sort  of  divination  that  a 
Druidical  parable  of  the  revolution  of  Charles's  Wain,  with  some 
vaunting  on  the  part  of  the  reciters  of  their  superior  knowledge  of 
nature,  was  intended.  ^  They  have  many  sayings  about  the  stars 
and  their  motions,'  is  the  express  testimony  of  Caesar  respecting 
the  Druids ;  nor  were  any  stars  more  likely  to  strike  them  with 
an  impression  of  mysterious  awe,  than  those  which,  in  the 
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apparent  motioii  of  the  heavenly  cylinder  aronnd  the  earth,  they 
saw  constantly  maintaining  their  visible  cycle — 

Arctoij  Oceani  metuentes  aequore  tingi. 


Other  constellations  rose  and  set — thrice  the  fulness  qf  the 
galaxy  we  went  on  the  sea^  is  one  of  the  lines  of  the  poem — but 
these  seven  ^  went  with  Arthur  in  his  splendid  labours^  and  jet 
returned,  so  as  to  be  constantly  visible. 

As  far  as  our  hypothesis  is  concerned,  we  have  no  objection  to 
concede  that  the  lines  mentioning '  Wisdom  and  Earnest  Thought ' 
may  be  a  very  early  addition,  and  that  the  nine  damsels  whose 
breath  warms  the  cauldron,  may  be  certain  Druidical  priestesses  ; 
for  we  apprehend  it  would  be  quite  in  character,  that  either  reli- 
gious rites,  or  severe  contemplation,  should  be  represented  as 
influencing  even  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  our 
readers  may  possibly  be  interested  by  a  specimen  of  the  Preiddea 
Annwn.  We  select  the  first,  fifth,  and  eighth  stanzas,  omitting 
what  we  conceive  to  be  additions  to  the  original  poem : — 

^  Complete  was  the  prison  of  Owair  (Gkryon  ?)  in  the  city  of  the 
Zodiac, 

A  heavy  blue  chain  firmly  held  the  youth, 
And  for  the  cattle  of  Hades  gloomily  he  sings, 
And  until  doom  shall  he  continue  his  lay ; 
Thrice  the  fulness  of  the  galaxy  we  went  into  it, 
Except  seven,  none  returned  from  the  city  of  the  Zodiac 

I  will  not  asrign  as  a  merit  to  the  multitude  the  veil  of  the  ruler 
{Llywiadwr)f 

Beyond  the  enclosure  of  Wydr  (glass  ?)  they  beheld  not  the  reach 

(or  prowess)  of  Arthur ; 
Three  score  hundreds  there  stood  upon  the  wall, 
Difficult  was  it  to  converse  with  their  watchman ; 
Thrice  the  fiilness  of  the  galaxy,  we  went  with  Arthur, 
Except  seven,  none  returned  from  the  city  of  the  solstitial  (or 

equinoctial)  colure. 

Is  there  but  one  course  to  the  wind,  one  to  the  water  of  the  sea. 
Is  there  but  one  spark  to  the  fire  of  unbounded  raging  ? 
They  (the  multitude)  know  not  when  the  twilight  and  the  dawn 
divide. 

Nor  what  ihe  course  of  the  wind,  nor  who  agitates  it, 
In  what  place  it  dries,  on  what  r^on  it  roars ; 
I  will  praise  the  Ruler,  the  great  supreme  Lord.' 

We  rejoice  to  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Herbert  in  onr 
opinion  that  the  above  Sibylline  strain  is  a  genuine  fragmrat  of 


*  See  Stephene'f  Litomtora  of  the  KTmnr,  p.  193 :  or  Shtpon  Turner's  ViDdt- 
cation,  p.  339. 
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Dniidical  lore.  In  return  we  will  concede  to  him  that  it  bears 
traces  of  esoteric  teaching ;  while  the  lines  which  we  have 
omitted  from  the  last  stanza  imply  a  bitter  polemical  spirit 
against  the  rites  of  Christian  worship  ;  the  very  chant  of  Xplara 
iksftaov^  or  Miserere  Domine,  being  (as  we  infer  from  the  diversity 
of  the  rhyme)  introduced  as  an  ironical  quotation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  lines,  especially  the  complaint  of  the  holy 
grave  vanishing  from  the  foot  of  the  altar,  may  have  been  added 
in  the  conflict,  not  between  Briton  and  Saxon,  but  between 
Druid  and  Christian  missionary.  To  the  same  period  we  should 
also  conjecturally  assign  a  most  perplexing  little  fragment,  in 
which  Hercules  is  called  ^  head  of  baptism,'  and  the  elementary 
world  is  said  to  have  been  changed  at  his  coming,  like  night  into 
day.  This  however  has  been  otherwise  explained.  But  we 
ccmoeive  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Preiddeu  Armwn^  as  well 
as  some  others,  like  the  sacrificial  fragment  quoted  above,  may 
have  been  chanted  in  good  earnest  among  the  primeval  masses  of 
Avebury  or  Stonehenge. 

It  is  here  that  our  serious  difference  with  Mr.  Herbert  com- 
mences. In  proportion  as  we  find  genuine  fragments  of  an  old 
British  ritual  remaining,  it  becomes  more  credible  that  such 
massive  structures  as  Stonehenge  may  have  been  the  temples  for 
its  formal  celebration.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  theory,  which  was 
once  pretty  generally  assumed ;  but  whether  it  will  maintain  its 
ground  against  the  objections  of  almost  every  possible  kind 
which  have  more  recently  been  raised  against  it,  involves  a 
question  as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting.  There  are  persons  who 
fiyAintsLin  with  Mr.  Rickman,  that  the  workmanship  shown  in  the 
architraves  which  crown  the  upright  columnar  masses  at  Stone- 
henge, could  not  have  been  effected  with  tools  of  bronze,  but 
attests  the  use  of  iron ;  and  they  conceive  iron  to  have  been  only 
introduced  into  Britain  at  a  period  not  long  anterior  to  the  inva- 
sion by  Caesar.  The  difficulty  of  raising  the  architraves  into  their 
position,  as  well  as  of  fixing  upright  a  solid  mass  of  stone  some 
twenty-two  feet  in  height,  is  an  objection  of  the  same  kind,  when 
applied  to  so  scanty  a  civilisation  as  the  earlier  Britons  are 
assumed  to  [have  possessed.  But  Mr.  Algernon  Herbert  goes 
much  farther,  and  not  only  alleges  arguments  against  any  high 
antiquity,  but  believes  that  he  has  discovered  reasons  for  fixing 
positively  the  erection  of  this  temple  of  Salisbury  Plain  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  Nor  can  we  refuse 
him  the  acknowledgment,  that  of  all  theories  which  not  merely 
affix  the  epithets  ancient  or  modem,  but  assign  a  positive  date  for 
the  erection,  the  one  thus  introduceid  is  both  the  most  lucid  in  its 
conception,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  supported  by  solid 
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learning.  It  would  be  reiy  remmrkable  if  the  same  writer,  who, 
in  his  notes  to  the  Irish  Nennius,  has  settled  the  question  of 
the  Picts  with  more  precision  than  had  previouslj  been  done*, 
should  now  have  efiected  a  like  service  for  the  most  singalar 
monument  of  antiquity  in  our  island. 

Mr.  Herbert  labours  under  none  of  that  confusion  with  wbich 
the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  bards,  and  the  stories  dther  of 
monkish  origin  or  of  mediaeval  romance,  are  by  some  antiquarians 
blended  together.  He  sees  clearly  that  the  true  Bardic  school  was 
one  distinct  and  unique,  being  in  pedigree  the  descendant  of  the 
Druidical  priesthood,  and  in  spirit  opposed  to  even  the  more 
primitive  monastidsm,  while  it  knows  little  of  the  later  bat  still 
very  interesting  romances,  for  which  it  barely  itself  supplies  the 
germs.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  benefit  to  genuine  archsology  to  bare 
suspicious  quotations  taken  to  book,  crude  assumptions  tested^  and 
theories  of  apparently  long  descent  made  to  give  an  account  of  their 
nativity  and  produce  their  passports.  Such  an  iconoclast  as 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  take-for-granted  school  of  antiquarians  have  not 
had  among  them  for  many  a  day.  He  handles  them  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  Gibbon  dealing  with  the  confused  authorities  for 
the  later  Roman  empire.  Yet  <Hie  service  he  has  done  the  Welsh 
section  of  them^  which  probably  he  did  not  intend.  He  has 
shown  that  as  much  misplaced  fervour  and  unnecessary  ascriptioo 
of  motives  may  be  adopted  by  an  EngUsh  gentleman,  in  writing 
on  a  subject  apparently  most  remote  from  the  need  of  partisan- 
ship, as  Fluellen  himself  could  desire.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
writer  to  expose  a  blunder  or  a  sanguine  guess,  unless  he  also 
trace  it  to  ^  dissimulation.'  Chroniclers  and  bards,  who  have 
slept  for  centuries,  and  whose  very  names  would  alarm  our  readen, 
with  antiquarians  already  fast  on  their  way  to  the  land  where  thcflf 
will  become  in  turn  only  objects  of  research  to  a  few  kindieJl 
explorers,  are  severally  summoned  before  this  relentless  judge, « 
receive  the  penalty  of  dissemblers.  We  should  have  thought  i 
amply  sufficient  to  make  some  allowance  fcNr  an  ethnological  h\a$l 
and  a  pretty  lai^  one  for  ignorance  on  the  part  of  persons  iHio,  if 
many  cases,  knew  little  of  any  language  except  their  own ;  ani 
we  can  suspect  some  of  the  theories,  and  reject  many  of  thsj 
etymologies  of  Owen  Pughe,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  in>^ 
pugning  his  good  faith.  1 

But  Mr.  Herbert's  arguments  are  sufficiently  omsiderable  tl 


*  By  giriog  reanoi  for  believiDg  that  the  word  Picts  was  introduced  by  tbc  li 
Roman  writers  to  comprehend  both  the  ruder  Caledonian  Britons  and  the  Scotdih 
Gaelic  tribes:  an  use  of  which  traces  are  also  clearly  found  in  Welsh  literature,  t 
Picti  Calidones  were  probably  Britons,  whose  skin  was  stained  or  stigmatised ;  wb 
the  Picti  Vecturionet  seem  rather  to  haTe  been  *  trammariMe '  Gael,  that  is, 
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deserve  as  thorough  a  statement  as  the  limits  of  reasonable  com- 
]»es8ion  will  allow.  After  dismissing  smnmarilj  some  conjec- 
tures, such  as  that  of  Phcenician  influence,  he  examines  at  greater 
length  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  represent  a  people 
happy  and  pkms,  in  some  remote  r^on  to  the  north  of  Greece, 
and  which  in  one  fieonous  instance  ascribe  to  that  people  a  circular 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  in  an  island  beyond  Gaul.  Some 
of  the  authorities,  on  which  our  accounts  of  this  Hyperborean 
people  rest,  Mr.  Herbert  considers  vile;  and  the  position  of 
the  temple  spoken  of,  is  not  only,  he  conceives,  too  vague  to  be 
understood  of  Stonehenge,  but  bdongs  rather  to  some  Grecian 
colony  among  the  Scythians,  near  the  sea  of  Azoph.  At  least, 
he  so  mixes  his  criticism  of  Herodotus  and  Diodonis^  as  to 
imply  that  he  draws  this  conclusion  respecting  both. 

The  sacrifice  of  asses  is  one  which  he  imagines  could  only 
have  been  practised  by  a  people  who  had  migrated  £rom  some 
southern  climate — that  useful  animal  being  supposed  not  to  have 
been  indigoious  so  far  north  as  GauL  But  hie  more  decidedly 
pronounces,  from  the  comparative  ignorance  of  Britain  among  the 
Greeks,  aokd  from  our  own  more  abundant  knowledge  of  Greece, 
that  the  whole  notion  of  intercourse  between  the  Druids  and  wnj 
Hellenic  priesthood  *  is  too  absurd  to  find  credit  with  any  one 
that  has  any  acquaintance  with  history.' 

Nor,  again,  is  the  general  silence  respecting  our  megalithic 
structures  among  Roman  describers  of  Britain  an  argument 
without  weight.  Would  a  people  so  observant  as  the  Romans 
have  overlooked  an  enormous  temple  such  as  Avebury,  standing 
within  a  few  jrards  of  their  own  road  to  Bath  ?  Could  they  have 
thought  glass  toys  and  the  feeding  of  poultry  things  worth  men- 
tioning, yet  not  have  dropped  the  faintest  hint  of  buildings  which, 
though  not  as  highly  refined,  are  almost  as  remarkable  as  any- 
thing of  their  own  ?  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  buildings  of 
this  especial  kind,  scarcely  conatrweted  so  much  as  consisting  of 
masses,  each  of  which  does  duty  as  a  column,  are  not  scattered 
over  Gaul.  They  are  not  found  near  Rheims,  where  was  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  the  Camutes,  but  only  near  the  coast,  where 
a  people  arriving  by  sea  might  rear  them,  and  chiefly  in  Britanny, 
where  the  supposition  is  obvious  of  their  probable  connexion 
with  this  island. 

But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  assertion  of  the  '  British  Chro- 
nicle,' ^which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Tysilio  early 
in  the  ei^th  century,)  to  the  efiect  that  the  Giant's  Circle  of  Caer 
Caradawc  was  erected  as  a  monument  to  the  Britons  slain  by 
Hengist.  For  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
fact  of  the  slaughter  alluded  to  (though  Mr.  Herbert  believes  in 
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its  realitj),  such  a  statement  at  least  fixes  a  date  for  the  building, 
and  fixes  it  at  a  time  when  Roman  education  would  qualify  the 
natives  for  such  architecture.  It  is  true  that  the  testimony  of 
the  original  Chronicle  is  subject  to  the  trifling  drawback,  that  it 
represents  the  circle  as  brought  bodily  by  the  magic  of  Merlin 
from  Ireland;  but  Mr.  Herbert  adopts  only  that  portion  of  the 
story  which  is  physically  possible,  and  which  also  suits  his  theory. 
If,  then,  it  be  asked,  was  the  stupendous  circle  in  question  really 
a  mere  sepulchral  monument,  or  for  what  purpose  was  it  reared  ? 
— Mr.  Herbert  suggests  an  answer,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious,  certainly  the  most  elaborate,  portion  of  his  book. 

He .  finds  in  Gildas  a  highly  rhetorical  passage,  which 
complains  of  luxury  and  vice  having  grown  up  with  the  pros- 
perity which,  ensued,  when  the  devastations  of  the  northern  clans, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  bad  been  checked.  Nor  did 
the  evil  end  here,  but  was  accompanied,  according  to  the  queru- 
lous monk  who  records  it,  by  *  a  hatred  of  truth  and  love  of 

*  falsehood,  the  desire  of  darkness  instead  of  the  sun,  the  reception 
^  of  Satan  for  an  angel  of  light.  Kings  were  anointed,  not  by 
'  God,  but  by  those  who  were  more  cruel  than  others ;  and  soon 

*  after  slain  by  the  anointers,  not  upon  an  inquiry  of  the  truth, 

*  others  yet  fiercer  being  elected.'  When  all  this  invective  is  read 
by  the  l^ht  which  may  be  thrown  upon  it  from  a  vast  number  of 
bardic  allusions,  pregnant  with  some  mystery  of  a  religious  kind, 
it  is  supposed  to  denote  the  rise  of  a  neo-lJruidical  religion,  or 
of  a  form  of  faith  which  afforded  a  ralljring-point  to  patriots  by 
its  esoteric  adherence  to  the  ancestral  creed,  while  externally  it 
assumed  the  symbols  of  Christianity,  which  was  daily  extending. 
It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  give  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  ingenuity  with  which  this  strange  theory  is  developed ; 
how  the  College  of  Druids  returned  from  Ireland ;  how  Bridget, 
a  sort  of  Irish  heathen  saint,  was  made  at  one  time  to  rival,  and 
at  another  to  pers(Hiate,  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  how  St.  Germanus, 
if  not  St.  Columba,  may  be  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
this  coquetting  of  patriotism  with  heathendom  ;  more  especially 
(and  here  we  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert)  how  Pelagius,  or  his  doc- 
trine, is  represented  in  a  Welsh  chronicle  by  a  certain  Morien  (or 
Morgen)  '  the  most  learned  bard  in  the  world,  who  denied  bap- 
tism and  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  deluded  the 
Britons  so  that  they  became  unbaptized  Jews.'*  The  curious 
medley  of  doctrine  thus  formed  would  resemble  some  of  the 
more  perverse  forms  of  Gnosticism,  such  as  those  in  which  the 
rites  of  Mithras  were  forced  into  unnatural  combination  with 

*  This  passage  is  here  copied  from  Mr.  Herbert :  but  we  are  ablefr  om  memory  to 
verify  it  as  occurring  substaDtially  in  the  loh  MSS,  \ 

Christianity. 
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Christianity.  It  would  naturally  affect  mystery,  and  speak  in 
parable,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bards  ;  and  if  embodied  in  archi- 
tecture, it  would  assume  fantastic  and  gloomy  forms,  sueh  as  we 
observe  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Yet  such  a  spirit  might  find  pal- 
liation for  its  extravagances  in  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Christianity  which  the  non-Romanized  Britons  must  have  pos- 
sessed. It  may  have  supplied  a  link  which  could  alone  hold 
together  the  elements  of  defence  in  a  kingdom  assailed  ;  and,  if 
judged  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  it  might  seem  for  a  moment 
justified  by  the  resolute  struggle  which  preserved  the  traces  of 
ancient  civilization  longer  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  province 
of  the  empire,  from  being  trodden  down  by  the  fierce  invaders 
from  the  north. 

Stonehenge  then,  according  to  the  theory  which  we  are  ex- 
pounding, was  the  central  point  of  the  British  Kingdom  whose 
resistance  to  the  Saxon  is  symbolised  by  King  Arthur.  Its  vast 
pillars,  hallowed  by  their  situation  in  an  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
dead,  may  also  have  been  lifted,  or  graven  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
resources  of  Roman  science.  It  was  Nawdd^  the  sanctuary,  and 
Dinas^  the  city,  and  Cor,  the  great  circle.  Of  its  rites  Aneirin 
sings,  and  to  its  esoteric  worship  many  a  bardic  allusion  points. 
In  such  a  place  Eidiol,  or  Eldol,  the  Samor  of  Milman's  poem, 
appears  to  have  been  the  high  priest,  and  he  might  naturally 
propose  to  give  Hengist  a  meeting.  Possibly  even,  suggests 
Mr.  Herbert,  with  a  bold  enough  extension  of  the  limits  of 
conjecture,  this  Archdruid  may  have  intended  Hengist  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  but  the  Saxon  chieftain  both  forestalled  his  device,  and 
anticipated  the  policy  of  Ethelred  towards  the  Danes.  Hence 
Mr.  Herbert  seriously  thinks  Sione^henge  means  Henguis  stone  ; 
which  is,  after  all,  not  more  improbable  than  the  derivation  of 
Hanging  Stones.*  Both  this  structure,  and  others  of  the  kind,  were 
in  general,  he  conceives,  a  kind  of  substitutes  for  the  old  Druidical 
groves ;  temples,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  being  not  with 
any  great  certainty  ascribable  to  the  eldest  Druids.  Hence  the 
lines  ascribed  to  Merdhin,  which  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  cer- 
tain apple-groves,  have  a  covert  allusion  to  the  rock-lined  avenues, 
which  appear  at  Avebury  to  have  been  adapted  for  processions, 
and  which  probably  took  the  place  of  the  forests  of  elder  time. 
We  can  also  readily  understand  how  the  ^  Reliquiae  Danaum ' 
who  migrated  into  Britanny  would  carry  into  that  province  their 
peculiar  attribute  of  megalithic  temples,  such  as  are  found  at 


*  We  conceive  that  henge  it  a  mere  termination  of  the  genitive  or  adjectival  kind, 
tach  as  Mr.  Kemble  hat  given  a  list  of  in  one  of  his  papers  for  the  Philological 
Society. 

VOL.  xci.  NO.  CLxxxii.  x  Camac. 
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^Cycl<^  Christiamis' — ^a  book,  of  which  ocur  readers  will  now 
discoYer  that  the  title  implies  an  attempt  to  prore  the  bmldera  ol 
Stonehenge  to  hare  been  a  peculiar  species  ot  Chritfliaiis, 

Such  a  theory  both  explains  so  many  difficultks  and  shows 
sneh  a  far  profounder  appreciati<m  of  the  real  pheBomena  of  the 
Mth  century  in  Britain,  than  writers  on  the  subject  generally 
possess,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  withhold  from  it  cor 
assent.  Our  readers  must  hare  detected  in  our  analysis  of  it  a 
sort  of  veneration  for  its  several  links.  The  absence  of  mention 
by  the  Romans,  the  difficulties  of  a  physical  kind,  the  requirement 
of  a  creed,  or  moral  spirit,  sufficiently  appropriate,  and  lastly,  the 
existence  of  such  structures  only  in  countries  inhabited  by  post- 
Roman  Britons,  would  all  be  satisfaM^torily  met,  and  many  most 
obscure  passages  in  Welsh  Literature  would  receive  an  interesting 
explanation.  It  is  therefore  not  without  disappointment,  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  test  the  principal  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  we  find  thera,  one  after  another,  crumble  at  the  touch. 

The  mere  negative  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
Roman  writers  would  be  of  far  greater  weight  if  the  columns  of 
Stonehenge  had  fallen  under  the  eye  of  Caesar  in  Kent,  while 
every  object,  in  a  country  for  the  first  time  visited,  had  the  zest 
of  novelty.  But  the  probability  that  ordinary  Roman  writers 
(even  if  we  possessed  the  whole  array  of  them)  would  go  out  of 
their  way  to  describe  a  temple  in  an  obscure  province,  is  not  in 
reality  so  overwhelming.  It  may  be  measured,  at  least,  by  the 
amount  of  attention  which  the  Romans  gave  to  analogous  objects 
elsewhere.  In  Italy  itself,  at  Arpino,  and  at  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Aiatri  are  some  of  the  most  astonishing  specimens  of  old 
Pelasgic  walls  which  have  survived  to  out  own  time.  If  there 
is  any  Latin  author,  with  some  portion  of  whose  works  every 
one  is  familiar,  it  is  Cicero.  He  was  bom  at  Arpinura,  and 
describes  his  property  there  ;  yet  our  memory  does  not  recall  any 
mention  of  the  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity  which  his 
birthplace  could  boast.  Again,  if  we  take  the  still  mof  e  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  Paestum,  how  scanty  are  the  notices  preserved 
to  us  of  its  stupendous  temples !  The  truth  is,  although  the 
refmed,  and  perhaps  morbid,  mind  of  GermanicQS  might  rejoice 
in  unreeling  the  storied  treasures  of  Egypt,  the  Romans  in  general 
had  other  business  to  do  than  playing  at  antiquarians.  If  their 
taste  had  lain  in  that  direction  they  would  not  have  suffered  the 
grand  civilization  of  Etruria  to  become,  under  their  very  eyes,  an 
embarrassing  mystery  ;  nor  would  the  Assyrian  discoveries,  which 
we  are  all  watching  so  intently,  require  now  to  be  made  Cor  the 
first  time. 

But 
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But  it  is  tlie  positive  side  of  Mr.  Herberfs  argtiment  which  is* 
tfiemost  important,  and  which  also  the  most  utterij  breaks  down. 
On  turning  to  our  Gildas  we  find  that  his  invectives  turn  upon 
the  open  profligacy  of  the  people,  upon  vices  known,  as  he  de- 
clares, to  other  nations,  and  become  a  subject  of  general  reproach. 
The  whole  homily  may  be  understood  with  as  much  deduction  as 
is  required  by  the  comparisons,  with  which  it  is  garnished,  of  the 
princes  addressed,  to  lions  and  dragons ;  but  it  is  abundantly  clear 
such  a  strain  was  never  pointed  against  anything  esoteric.  The 
anointers,  whom  he  speaks  of,  are  probably  the  several  chieftains 
electing  their  general,  or  Pendragon,  in  war.  In  the  question 
before  us,  therefore,  Gildas  goes  for  nothing. 

Nor  again  can  any  character  of  secrecy  be  well  supposed  of  the 
coniKct  in  respect  of  creeds,  by  which  it  is  rather  apparent  that 
^le  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  were  distracted.  There  was  a  clash^ 
and  occasionally  a  mixture ;  but  probably  the  Ecclesiastical  his- 
torian would  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  latter  was  carried  farther 
in  Britain  than  it  was  by  such  men  as  Synesius  elsewhere.  The 
orthodoxy  of  St.  Columba  may  be  considered  proved  by  the 

E>Iemical  relation  which  he  traditionally  occupied  towards  the 
ards  ;  and,  without  wishing  to  enter  the  lists  for  all  the  saints  of 
the  mediaeval  calendar,  we  could  produce  authority  for  saying 
Aat  St.  Germanus  was  sound  upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  Probably  also  the  characteristics  of  Pelagianism 
may  be  sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse  to  bardic 
fore ;  though,  if  the  Welsh  notice  of  Morien  could  be  proved 
ancient,  it  might  serve  as  a  portrait  for  th^  *  sea-bom  *  father  of 
tiK>se  who  vainly  talk. 

There  is  considerably  greater  difficulty  in  answering  the  asser- 
tion that  the  bards  geiwerally  refer  in  daii  parables  to  Stonehenge 
as  to  a  mysterious  centre  of  religion  and  of  polity ;  nor  do  we 
profess  such  qualifications  as  would  alone  justify  any  one  in 
dogmatising  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  appears,  however,  to 
us  that  all  the  supposed  allusions  resolve  themselves  into  one  or 
other  of  the  following  classes.  Either  they  are  pure  specimens  of 
Heathenism  ;  or  else  they  express  undisguised  opposition  to  Chris* 
tianity ;  or,  in  many  cases,  the  genuineness  and  the  meaning  of  the 
poem  are  alternately  doubtful ;  or  lastly,  the  allusion  is  altogether 
imaginary.  The  persons  who  invoked  '  victorious  Beli,  with  their 
hand  on  the  knife,  and  the  knife  on  the  central  victim,'  did  not 
ape  Christianity,  for  they  had  probably  never  heard  of  it.  The 
lard  who  wrote,  or  as  we  beKeve  made  additions  to,  the  '  Cattle  of 
the  Deep,'  had  nothing  esoteric  in  his  manifest  hostility  to  the 
Christian  choir.  The  *  litde  pigs '  and  the  *  apple-trees '  repre- 
sented as  typifying  the  neo-Dmidical  College  and  its  avenues  of 

X  2  stones, 
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stones,  may  mean  anything,  or  the  poems  may  (as  Mr.  Stephens 
conceives)  be  a  play  of  fancy  in  a  later  century.  But  upon  the 
relics  of  Lly  warch  and  Aneirin  we  take  our  stand  with  some 
confidence,  and  must  utterly  deny,  or  dissemble,  having  found  in 
them  anything  intelligible  which  would  bear  out  Mr.  Herbert's 
theory.  His  derivation  of  the  word  ^  Gododin'  is  quite  indefmsiUe ; 
and  instead  of  explaining  Aneirin  by  the  massacre  of  Hengist,  we 
had  rather  account  for  the  story  of  the  massacre  by  resolving  it  into 
some  distorted  legend  about  the  mead  mingled  with  blood  at  CakU 
traeth.  Again,  as  regards  the  chasm  which  required  to  be  bridged 
between  Lly  warch  and  his  Christian  entertainers  at  Llanvor,  the 
warrior-bard  might  have  felt,  in  the  day  of  his  strength,  that,  if  the 
^  isle  of  the  mighty '  was  to  remain  free,  its  soil  must  be  covered 
by  camps  rather  than  by  monasteries  ;  the  times  wanted  the  sword 
rather  than  the  staff ;  he  may  have  seen  forecasts  of  the  weak 
resignation  of  his  crown  by  Cadwaladr — but  the  absence  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  soldier  and  the  eremite  is  very  different  from 
either  conflict  or  compromise  between  Druid  and  Bishop.  Those 
poems,  again,  which  are  manifestly  pointed  in  the  Protestant 
sense  against  Rome,  ^  Woe  to  him  that  keepeth  not  his  sheep 
from  the  Roman  wolves,'  however  wholesome  their  doctrine  might 
be  for  these  times,  are  evidently  of  no  high  antiquity. 

But  there  still  remains,  it  may  be  said,  the  positive  testimony 
of  the  British  Chronicle.  Does  Mr.  Herbert  seriously  propose  to 
let  this  witness  be  cross-examined?  If  he  will  have  the  tes- 
timony to  the  erection  of  Stonehenge  at  a  particular  time,  he  must 
also  take  the  battle  in  Ireland,  the  magic  of  Merlin,  the  trans- 
ference of  the  columnar  stones,  and  their  erection  on  the  site  of 
Hengist's  massacre.  The  practice  of  adopting  only  what  we  want 
out  of  any  narrative  is  always  open  to  exception ;  but^  were  we 
ourselves  to  venture  upon  such  a  practice  in  this  case,  we  should 
suggest  that  the  whole  legend  meant  nothing  more  than  that  a 
certain  connexion  existed  between  the  temples  of  Wiltshire  and 
the  cognate  buildings  and  rites  of  the  more  primitive  West.  For 
some  such  reascm  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ireland  was  called 
by  Himilcar  the  sacred  isle ;  just  such  was  the  relation  which 
Britain  in  turn  occupied  to  Gaul.  It  seems  frequently  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  ancient  and  decaying  faiths,  accompanie  d  by  a  cer- 
tain solemnity  of  rite,  that  they  take  refuge  in  islands,  or  on  sea- 
coasts — a  custom  which  may  be  obser\'ed  in  cases  where  no  theory 
of  a  diffusion  and  approach  by  sea  will  conveniently  ap  ply. 
Ceylon,  Elephanta,  Salsette,  Samothrace,  the  sacred  islands  in  the 
Loire,  and  perhaps  the  many  St.  Michael's  Mounts,  exempUfy 
this  natural  tendency.  It  is  partly  on  the  same  principle,  and 
partly  from  uninterrupted  affinity  of  race,  that  buildii^TS  most 
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nearly  corresponding  to  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  are  found  in 
Britanny.  If  Mr.  Herbert  had  noticed  how  early  the  Belgic 
tribes  thrust  themselves  forward  into  Armorica,  he  would  not 
have  thought  the  re-migration  from  our  island,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  requisite  to  explain  the  kindred  structures  of  the 
Veneti  on  either  side  of  the  Channel. 

Even  apart  from  considerations  of  race,  there  are  often  local 
circumstances  which  tend  to  explain  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments of  this  kind.  We  find  them  chiefly  in  remoter  provinces, 
or  in  situations  where  land  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  and 
the  process  of  clearing  has  been  less  complete.  The  hard 
bowels  of  an  Essex  farmer  would  have  felt  no  compunction  at 
the  experiment  of  turning  Stonehenge  either  into  lime  or  into 
water-troughs.  The  seclusion  of  Salisbury  Plain  was  a  pro- 
tection. Yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  such  an  assemblage  of 
massive  remains,  as  exists  in  Wiltshire,  should  be  found  in  a 
county  which  both  abounds  in  Belgic  ditches  and,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  retains  a  larger 
mimber  of  British  names  than  any  other  in  England.  Not 
merely  natural  objects,  as  in  the  Avon  and  the  Britford,  but  even 
towns,  as  in  the  striking  group  of  Lidiarts^  still  bear  the  names 
given  by  the  elder  race.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  has  not 
been  taken  sufficiently  into  account.  Still  less,  again,  has  Mr. 
Herbert  fully  appreciated  the  conclusion,  so  fatal  to  the  main 
portion  of  his  theory,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of 
Avebury.  Within  about  thirty-five  miles  of  each  other  we  have 
two  masses  of  gigantic  fragments ;  both  so  like  as  to  imply  a 
cc^^te  origin,  yet  both  on  so  large  a  scale  as  scarcely  to  have 
been  needed  simultaneously,  and  one  bearing  signs  of  art  so 
much  more  advanced  than  the  other,  that  either  a  long  period  or 
a  decided  change  must  have  intervened  between  the  erection  of 
&e  two.  Starting,  then,  from  the  premise  that  Stonehenge 
existed  during  Roman  occupation,  or  soon  after  it,  we  may 
safely  infer  that  Avebury  existed  before  Roman  foot  trod  our 
island.*  But  the  same  genius  evidently  presided  over  both. 
One  is  a  continuation,  or  an  aggrandisement,  of  the  other.  No 
mibiassed  eye  will  gaze  on  either  and  assimilate  it  to  the  grace 
of  any  Hellenic  order,  or  to  the  sumptuous  pomp  of  Roman 
architecture.  The  affinity  of  conception  is  rather  with  the 
massive  cromlech,  the  solitary  Maen-hir,  the  mystic  circles  of 
Ireland,  and  the  structcB  dirts  aUaribus  arce  which  (we  thank 


*  Mr.  Rickman't  arguments  to  the  contrary,  from  a  fuppoted  retemblance  to  aD 
amphitheatre,  aiid  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  correspondence  between  the  measurements 
ana  those  of  a  Roman  mile,  have  been  refuted  by  the  more  accurate  inspection  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Guest. 
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Mr.  Herbert  for  reminding  us)  Lucan  attributes  to  tbe  Ihwds 
of  the  south  of  France.  As  far  as  Avebury  is  ooncemed,  we 
Hiust  certainly  throw  its  origin  back  into  a  dun  and  uolathcMiiad 
antiquity.  Nor  is  there  any  rashness  in  the  suggestion  that  nch 
a  niin,  and  the  eldest  fragments  of  Welsh  literature,  may  illn*- 
trate  each  other.  The  rampart,  with  its  fosse  on  the  inside,  BOit 
intended  therefore  as  an  external  defence,  may  have  bees  the 
wall  on  which  threescore  hundred,  or  threescore  singers  *  watched, 
while  possibly  the  inner  rites  of  the  temple  may  have  made  it 
serve  some  of  the  purposes  of  an  orrery.  If^  at  leaat,  any  certain 
explanation  of  Stonehenge  is  ev&  to  be  arrived  at,  it  can  only  be 
by  making  out  such  an  ancdogy  of  the  several  columns  to  the 
positions  of  bodies  in  the  zodiac  as  may  serve  to  prove  itself^ 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  listen  with  equal  deference  to  those 
who  Uil  us  of  chanting  or  of  saoriAcing.  Nor,  again,  is  ifaeve 
any  absolute  reason  why  the  idea  of  a  court  of  justice  should  utot 
divide  the  honours  with  that  of  a  t^nple.  To  oursdves  it  has 
appeared  not  impossible  that  the  smaller  rows  of  stone  piUass, 
like  chancel  rails,  may  be  the  coer  to^r  of  the  poem  ;  and  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  denote  difievewt 
periods  in  a  system  essentially  the  same.  Whether  thai  syalem 
was  properly  Druidical  may  still  be  questioned,  but  all  pro- 
bability would  incline  us  to  miswer  in  the  affirmative. —  Have 
we,  then,  any  doe  to  such  a  decisive  chaise  of  manneiB  or  of 
occupation  as  might  fix  the  transitioa  from  one  stage  to  the 
other  ? — ^The  authorities  on  which  the  theory  of  a  aeo-Druidieal 
system  is  buiU  have  broken  down ;  and  alth<»igh  the  period  of 
Roman  rule  supplies  in  great  measure  what  we  want,  the  diffi* 
<nilty  of  our  having  no  authentic  account  of  Stonehenge  apjdies 
far  more  strcmgly  to  any  stacture  of  so  recent  a  date  than  to  one 
of  higher  antiquity.  The  silence  then  becomes  significant ;  Ibr 
if  such  a  thing  had  been  built  under  the  Rinnans,  we  should 
have  heard  of  its  building.  The  whole  genius  and  nature  of  1^ 
fabric  seem  almost  equally  conclusive  against  any  later  dale. 

The  same  writ^  who,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Archaeological 
Magazine,  pointed  out  some  of  Mr.  Rickman's  mistakes,  sug- 
gested that  the  extension  of  the  Belgic  province,  which  took 
place  perhaps  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Chiistiaa  era, 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  9od  that  the 
period  is  one  embracing  all  the  requisites  for  a  probaUe  theory. 
This  idea  well  deserves  att^tion.  For  Ston^ienge  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Belgic  province,  as  the  '  locus  consecratus '  was  in 


*  The  Welsh  cognates  of  con-ere  and  c«n>tuni  are  not  alvrays  dktiDguiabable  in 
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ihie  middle  of  GmI  ;  it  was  called  Nawdd  (sftoctoM-y)  by  tbe 
British,  M  the  regicm  of  the  Cav-nuteft,  it  is  suggested,  may  hav0 
been  Caer-muodd.  If  the  woAmanship  of  the  triliths  is  rightly 
piwounoed  too  good  fiMr  the  bsonze  tools  of  the  earlier  Briton^ 
(though  we  suspect  this  may  be  a  hasty  oonclrisioKi),  it  is  known 
that  iron  in  the  time  of  Divitiacus  was  familiarly  used,  and  there 
had  been  at  least  sufficient  contact  with  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  procure  all  the  mechanical  skill  required.  If  we  are  to 
admit  provisionally  the  assumption  as  to  the  need  of  iron  tools, 
which  is  the  greatest  reason  for  bringing  the  date  of  Stonehenge 
BO  low,  one  omdition  only  is  wanting  to  our  acceptance,  until 
some  farmer  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject,  of  this  thecory  of 
Mr.  Guest's.  It  must  be  allowed  on  grounds  of  general  proba- 
iMlity  that  the  elder  temple  of  Avebury  belonged  to  the  elder 
tribes  of  Western  Britain,  whom  the  intrusive  Cymry,  or  Belgve, 
partially  displaced.  Almost  every  circumstance  we  can  trace,  of 
politics,  religion,  and  social  advancement,  is  met  upon  some  sui^ 
supposition  as  the  above. 

It  is  not  without  a  sentiment  approaching  to  regret  that  we  find 
ourselves  taking  from  Stcmeh^ge  something  of  its  mysterious 
interest,  by  assigning  to  it  so  near  an  approach  to  a  definite  and 
comparatively  modem  dale.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  we  are 
.already  inclined  to  augur,  that  the  whole  theory  oif  a  period  in 
which  iron  was  used,  succeeding  one  of  bronze,  may  hereafter  be 
votod  a  piete  of  unwarranted  ingenuity ;  but — in  the  present  state 
of  belief  om  this  subject  among  archieologists — the  remarkable 
coirespondence  in  time  between  the  consolidation  of  the  Cimbric 
province,  in  the  centre  of  which  Stonehenge  stands,  and  tbe 
probable  extension  of  the  use  of  iron  tools,  supposed  to  be  ne^ 
cessary  for  the  building,  leave  us  scarcely  an  escape  from  the 
conchisioa  that  the  date  of  Stonehenge  is  about  the  second 
oeatury  be£(«e  the  Christum  ara.* 

If,  then,  we  are  still  to  believe  in  the  survival  to  our  own  day 
of  any  structure  which  may  have  witnessed  the  tremendous  rites 
of  the  eld^  Druids,  our  imagination  must  transfer  the  site  to 
Avebury.  From  this  spot,  indeed,  for  reasons  already  glanced 
At,  we  are  disposed  to  warn  off  Mr.  Herbert  emphatically.  He 
may  indeed  be  right  in  renting  the  arbitrary  assumptions  about 
serpent  worship;  and  the  more  obvious  probabilities  are  in 
favour  of  tbe  idea  that  the  sinuous  avenues  of  massive  stones  were 
intended  merely  for  processions.    But  such  an  interpretation  of 


•  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  any  architect,  after  due  examiDation,  whether 
tlM  trUkh$f  with  their  architraTei,  betray  symptomfl  of  having  been  wperadded  io 
a  luder  work  of  the  Ar^bury  style. 
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these  fragmentary  records  is  so  far  from  diminishing  the  interest 
attached  to  them,  that  it  gives  a  more  astonishing  impressiim  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  scale  which  must  have  characterised  the 
system.  That  on  Silbury  Hill,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  principal  temple,  stood  the  fort  or  citadel  of  the  Dinas^ 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  circles  or  temples,  is  clear  to 
any  one  who,  on  the  spot,  endeavours  with  sober  intelligence  to 
re-construct  the  whole  from  its  fragments.  To  call  Silbmry  a 
barrow  is  almost  as  strange  a  misnomer  as  it  would  be  of  Den- 
bigh or  of  Stirling.  The  excavations  of  the  Arcfa8N>l<^cal  In- 
stitute have  shown  the  interior  of  its  soil  not  to  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  the  neighbouring  downs,  of  which  it  was  probably  a 
jutting-out  prominence,  and  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  vale  of 
the  Kennett,  it  would  naturally  be  fortified,  which  both  the  trench 
and  the  clear  signs  of  escarpment  still  remaining  prove  to  have 
been  the  case.  Though  the  Roman  road  from  Marlborough  to 
Bath  would  in  a  geometrical  line  run  south  of  the  hill,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  if  the  fortress  upon  it  had  not  been  already  dis- 
mantled by  the  Belgae,  it  would  be  so  by  the  Romans.  Yet  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  latter  would  pay  little  attention  to  the 
rude  though  colossal  masses,  disposed  in  circles,  which  lay  some- 
what to  the  north,  and  which  bad  already  been  supplanted,  we 
must  conclude,  by  the  kindred  but  rival  establishment  of  Stone- 
henge. 

Perhaps  even  the  boldest  speculations  of  men  of  genius  are 
seldom  utterly  wrong.  The  strange  conjecture  of  Inigo  Jones, 
about  a  temple  open  to  the  sky  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Coelus,  may 
have  been  in  this  sense  correct,  that  in  such  circles,  nudoque  nib 
atheris  axe^  were  worshipped,  and  perhaps  represented,  the  ele- 
mentary powers  of  nature.  It  requires  scarcely  a  step  to  consider 
such  a  temple  as  sacred  to  ApoUo,  the  god  of  day.  Nor  does  it 
appear,  after  all,  that  there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  some 
such  megalithic  structures  in  Britain  to  have  originated  the  float- 
ing legends  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  at  a  period  earlier 
than  Herodotus,  and  for  a  century  later,  of  a  certain  northern 
people,  who  dwelt  happily,  and  were  worshippers  of  Apollo. 
For  the  island  in  which  Hecatsus  placed  his  happy  dwellers 
beyond  the  north  wind  is  described  as  *  beyond  CeUica^  whidi, 
with  deference  to  Mr.  Herbert,  we  think  it  no  breach  of  faith  to 
translate  Gaul.  That  is  nearly  the  situation  we  want.  The 
same  people  had  '  a  magnificent  grove.'  So  far  the  Druids  cor- 
respond. They  had  also  a  round  temple  :  this  might  serve  as  a 
description  of  either  Avebury  or  Stonebenge.  Again,  they  had 
^  a  certain  peculiar  dialect — ^let  any  modem  Greek  pronomiee 
whether  the  Welsh  language  would  not  to  his  ear  sufficiently  bear 
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oot  this  description.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  ^  ofierings  with 
Gredc  letters ; — and  they  use  Greek  letters  are  Csraar^s  words  6f 
the  Dmids.  But  they  eren  understood  the  astronomical  cycle 
introduced  at  Athens  hy  M eton :  strange  as  this  may  at  first 
sound,  when  applied  to  the  supposed  barbarism  of  our  ancestors, 
perhaps  the  muUa  de  siderum  motu  may  be  held  to  indicate  that 
it  is  not  really  inapplicable.  There  are  other  points  of  corre- 
spondence. The  island,  for  example,  is  compared  in  point  of 
size  to  Sicily — a  comparison  which,  if  intended  of  Britain,  would 
be  sufficiently  accurate  for  Greek  legend,  though  not  nearly  so 
appropriate  as  what  is  also  said  of  climate.  For  it  was  the  sin- 
fpainx  felicity  of  the  Hyperboreans  that  they  lived  sufficiently  far 
north  to  be  beyond  the  cradle  of  the  north  wind ;  their  island  was 
mild ;  so  our  physical  geographers  still  remark  that  our  climate 
is,  from  oceanic  causes,  far  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  con- 
tinent in  the  same  latitude.  So  many  points  of  correspondence 
ought  to  have  been  considered  with  more  respect.  The  sacrifice 
of  asses  may  hare  been  either  a  local  peculiarity  or  a  Greek 
misconception. 

Possibly  the  extravagance  of  some  Celtic  antiquarians  may 
have  provoked  their  censors  to  deny  even  their  most  legitimate 
inferences.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  great  weight  in  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Mr.  Herbert  impugns  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  language  of  Hecataeus  to  ancient  Britain.  He  thinks  the 
HyperbcH-^lns  should  be  more  to  the  north-east,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  Pindar  placed  them  at  the  fountains  of  the  Danube ; 
he  forgets,  therefore,  that  Herodotus,  whose  geography  would  be 
quite  as  accurate  as  Pindar's,  made  the  Danube  rise  about  the 
city  of  Pyrene^  or  to  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  Celtica,  which 
we  have  to  take  into  calculation.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that 
the  geography  of  stories  of  this  kind  might  waver  and  vary  almost 
indefinitely,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  speaker ;  yet  it  does  not 
foUow  that  there  was  no  reality,  £rom  which  the  shadow  may  have 
been  magnified  or  distorted  as  it  floated .  along.  The  objection 
which  seems  most  to  have  been  felt,  is  the  difficulty  of  suppos- 
ing a  communication  between  Greece  and  Britain  such  as  was 
said  to  have  taken  place  with  the  Hyperboreans.  Probably,  how- 
ever, such  hesitation  only  arises  from  our  forgetting  how  ancient 
was  the  intercourse  to  which  the  hereditary  traditions  collected 
by  Herodotus  go  back.  It  was  not  with  the  sausage-eating 
Demus  of  Aristophanes  that  the  island  priesthood  exchanged 
gifts  and  oblations,  but  with  the  venerable  fraternities  who 
had  presided  over  the  rites  which  even  in  their  decay  struck 
the  childhood  of  JEschylus  with  awe — with  the  eldest  Delos, 
with  Samoihraoe,  and  with  Dodona.    Is  there  anything  in  the 
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history  of  die  Church  of  Rome,  for  exanxple,  which  dicMiUl  mtlat 
iX  a  thing  mcxediUe  for  a  priesthood,  confeMedlj  fosaemiing 
ramifications  throughout  Gaul  sad  Britain,  to  communicate  wsdi 
kindred  bodies  in  Greece  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  und<mbtod  hi«tovj 
that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo  some  a-ffinity  was  recogaiaed 
between  the  religions  rites  of  Samothrace  and  of  Britain.*  We 
«re  astonished  that  so  thorough  a  8ch(Jar  as  Mr.  Herbert  sboold 
permit  himself  to  sne^  at  a  belief  whidi,  if  it  rest  upon  inanf- 
fictent  evidence,  is  at  least  in  the  direction  to  which  snch  testi- 
monies as  we  possess  uniformly  tend.  We  indulge  m  no  mere 
dreams  of  what  has  been  fancifully  termed  a  ^  patriarchal  civili- 
sation;' but  we  have  no  less  a  shield  than  the  auth4irity  at 
Niebuhr  before  us  in  venturing  to  assert  that  thae  was  a  Pelasgic 
period,  which  in  the  time  of  Thueydides  belonged  rather  to  the 
antiquarian  than  to  the  historian.  It  is  difficult  to  understaad 
how  scholars  should  expect,  or  why  they  should  desire,  to  stifle 
the  belief,  whidi  is  daily  gaining  ^x>und,  in  a  career  of  civili^ 
zation  extending  somewhat  longer  backward  than  has  been  ooaaHy 
written.  All  that  we  know  of  Egypt,  and  all  that  the  wise 
suspect  of  India^  point  in  the  same  direction.  Without  strain- 
ing unduly  the  scanty  relics  we  possess  of  information  as  to 
the  early  state  of  Britain,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  were  Sil- 
burys  and  Aveburys^  which  bore  Ihe  same  kind  of  analogy  to 
Argos  and  Dodona  as  the  British  Channel  does  to  the  Mediter- 
raoean.  It  is  even  possible  we  may  ourselves  in  this  paper  have 
deferred  too  much  to  prevalent  theories  on  the  use  of  metals,  ia 
surrendering  Stonehenge.  In  one  of  the  Essajrs,  placed  third  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  writer  ax^gues  that  the  plough,  the 
harrow,  the  water-mill,  1^  glass  blow-pipe,  the  chariot,  the  mix- 
ture of  soils,  the  use  of  yeast,  and  the  scarlet  dye  of  the  hohn^ 
oak,  were  as  much  the  property  of  the  Briton  as  of  the  Rcmian. 
Such  arts  alone  imply  suihcient  skill,  if  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
digal command  of  labour,  to  raise  large  masses,  and  to  leave  tokens, 
quite  as  highly  finished  as  Stonehei^  exhibits,  of  the  grarer's 
skill.  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  the  essayist  has  not  ap- 
pended his  authorities  ;  but  we  can  trace  a  su£^ient  number 
of  them  to  bear  out  his  theory  of  a  respectable  insular  civilixa- 
tion. 

How  far  that  civilization  was  sacerdotal,  and  how  far  popular— 
and  whether  purely  indigenous  or  a  liiere  graft  from  soBEte  immi- 
grant caste — are  questions  for  more  prokiinnd  or  more  sanguine 

*  Was  it  not  probably  an  Avebury  in  rains  wbich  Strabo  describes  in  a  field  near 
Marseilles  ?  It  was  a  circle,  lie  say^^,  of  enormous  stones  in  a  grassy  plain,  ascribed 
by  some  to  physical  convalsions,  and,  as  early  as  the  time  of  iCschylus,  connected 
■aytbically  with  tke  story  «f  Hercules  aad  Geryon.— j?.  /K,  pp.  391-2.  mL  FalooMr. 
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inqaireiB.  Neither  have  we  the  slightest  wish  to  omr-rate  them. 
No  sermon  has  ever  impressed  us  more  vividly  tbaa  the  con- 
trast which  it  was  our  fortune  to  eai^joy,  in  seeing,  within  two 
consecutive  days,  Stonebenge  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  What  a 
stride  from  Hengist  and  Eldol  to  Paxton  and  Owen  Jones  I 
Notwithstanding  that  the  massive  character  of  the  stones  leaves 
an  impression  of  awe  while  the  spectator  is  within  the  circle,  yet^ 
firom  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  plain,  as  soon  as  he  gaaes  at 
them  from  without,  they  assume  a  dwarfish  and  unholy  aspect, 
savouring,  as  it  were,  of  cammy  ElMe,  They  neith^  climb  to 
heaven,  nor  exhibit  that  power  of  omibination  and  arraageiiient 
of  parts  which  attests  the  ordered  and  disciplined  intellect. 
Hence,  it  was  with  a  sensation  of  relief  that  we  soon  saw  Salis- 
bury spire  rising  in  the  distance ;  and  in  less  than  ibur-and-twoity 
hours,  after  hearing  in  that  glorious  cathedral  some  portion  of  a 
ritual  more  holy  than  ever  rolled  through  the  misshi^pen  columns 
of  Stonebenge,  we  stood  in  the  world's  temple  of  concord  at 
London,  It  was  a  change  almost  from  a  sepulchre  to  a  palace 
— a  vivid  exemplification,  as  we  conceived,  of  the  onward  march 
of  human  destiny  under  no  less  than  the  highest  wisdom,  and  a 
memento  to  help  forward  the  time  when  the  nations  shall  learn 
war  no  more. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Le  Tre  Costituzioni  delle  Isole  lonie.  Corfu.  1849. 

2.  Tiw  lomcai  Islands  under  British  Protection.  London.  1851, 

3.  ThePatris.    Corfu.  1849-185L 

4u  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  the  Ionian  Islands^  1810-1858. 

f\\JK  eld^ly  readers  may  possibly  remember  that  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  we  made  an  endeavour  (Q.  it,  vol.  xxix.) 
to  explain  and  defend  the  policy  pursued  with  r^^aid  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  by  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  the  first  British  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
Tbait  cycle  of  destiny  which  occasionally  In-ings  events  round 
agsdn  to  the  same  point  from  which  they  started,  has  laid  a  duty 
upon  us  in  1852  similar  to  that  which  we  discharged  to  the  best 
ef  our  abilities  in  1823.  We  have  now  to  set  forth  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  a  precipitate  change  of  system  in  1849.  The 
questions  at  this  moment  d^anding  a  practical  decision  are  of 
unusual  interest  and  complexity.  In  this  region,  however,  the 
same  game,  or  neaorly  so,  has  been  played  over  again  so  repeatedly^ 
and  in  such  very  distant  ages,  that,  even  bad  the  inquiry  no  prac- 
tical bearing,  it  woukl  still  be  worth  while,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
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historical  curiosity,  to  point  out  the  maiiiner  in  which  a  like  com- 
bination of  events  has  recurred. 

Of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  without 
prejudice  to  the  mythical  fame  of  Ithaca,  that  Corcyra,  or  Corfu, 
IS  the  one  which  in  all  ages  has  played  the  most  important  part. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  occupy  a  peculiarly  honourable 
place  in  the  records  of  any  age.  The  seditions  of  Corcyra  have 
become  a  by-word  among  the  readers  of  ancient  history;  and, 
unfortunately,  both  in  that  and  in  the  sister  isles,  the  tendency 
thereto  does  not  seem  to  have  abated  during  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
three  centuries.  Three  times,  at  very  wide  intervals,  has  this 
Island  found  it  necessary  to  abnegate,  more  or  less  completely, 
a  political  independence  of  which  it  was  incapable,  and  to  place 
itself  under  the  sovereignty  or  protection  of  the  power  which  in 
each  of  those  respective  ages  was  mistress  of  the  seas.  Corcyra 
was  constrained  to  seek  safety  from  the  results  of  her  selfish 
policy  abroad  and  her  internal  factions,  by  throwing  herself  into 
the  arms  of  imperial  Athens;  again,  while  the  drama  of  old 
Greece  was  being  reacted  in  mediaeval  Italy,  the  same  Island 
was  driven  to  find  protection  against  itself  beneath  the  banner  of 
Venice ;  again,  in  these  latter  times,  the  mad  democracy  o(  the 
Septinsular  republic  was  gladly  exchanged  by  the  lonians  them- 
selves for  the  iron  rule  of  Russia  and  France  in  succession — and 
finally,  for  the  firm  but  gentle  protectorate  of  remote  Britain. 

It  was  in  a.d.  1386  that  Corfu  placed  herself  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Venice ;  and  the  remaining  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea  suc- 
cessively fell  during  the  next  two  centuries  into  what  we  may  fairly 
call  the  most  deplorable  of  all  political  conditions,  that,  namely, 
of  the  subjects  of  a  distant  republic.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
there  has  been  formed  a  small  knot  of  disaffected  lonians,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  sad  records  and  traditicms  of  those  miserable  times 
which  are  so  rife  in  their  country,  still  affect  to  sigh  for  the 
days  of  Venetian  bondage.  This  curious  fact  appears  from  the 
m^orial  against  Sir  Howard  Douglas  addressed  in  1839  to 
Lord  John  Russell  (then  Colonial  Minister)  by  Chevalier  Mus- 
toxidi — a  document  which  for  the  most  part  does  little  more  than 
reproduce  the  objections  urged  in  1819,  with  greater  show  of 
plausibility,  by  Count  John  Capodistria,  against  the  policy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland — but  fully  answered  by  that  officer  himself 
in  the  following  year.*  M.  Mustoxidi  ventures  on  the  assertion 
that,  *  far  from  being  treated  as  colonies,  the  lonians  were  the 
equals  of  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Republic'  Any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  Venetian  history  knows  well  that  the  eastern 


*  See  Ptrlitmeiitary  Papen  of  June  32,  1840. 
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provinces  were  always  sacrificed  to  those  in  Italy,  and  that  the 
real  state  of  the  Greek  islands  under  Venetian  sway  was  one  of 
the  grossest  tyranny.  In  each  island  the  executive  was  composed 
entirely  of  natives  of  Venice,  presided  over  by  needy  praveditorif 
sent  to  enrich  themselves,  after  the  old  Roman  and  the  modem 
Turkish  fashion,  upon  the  spoils  of  the  provinces.  These  offi- 
cials never  swerved  from  the  maxims  of  government  laid  down 
by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  which  are  thus  epitomized  by  Daru : — 

^  Dans  les  eoloDies  se  souvenir  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  moins  s^r  que  la 
foi  des  Grecs.  £tre  persuade  qu'ik  passeraieot  sans  peine  sous  le 
joug  des  Turcs,  a  Texemple  du  restedeleur  nation.  Les  traiter  comme 
des  animaux  feroces;  hur  rogner  les  dents  et  les  grifTes,  les  humilier 
souvent ;  surtout  leur  dter  les  occasions  de  s'aguerrir.  I)u  pain  et.  le 
baton,  voilk  ce  qu'il  leur  faut :  gardons  Thumanite  pour  une  meilleure 
occasion.' — Hist,  de  Venise^  xxxix.  17.* 

In  conformance  with  these  amiable  precepts,  the  lonians  were 
hea\'ily  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Venetian  garrisons  and  fort- 
resses ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  utterly  corrupt;  bribery 
was  all-powerful ;  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  calculated  their 
exactions  at  tenfold  the  sum  which  they  omdesoended  to  pay 
into  the  treasury  ;  and  open  war  was  waged  against  a  nation- 
ality which  hsul  endured  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  two 
thousand  years.  The  tongue  of  Greece  sank  into  the  mere 
patois  of  the  peasantry ;  and  in  a  land  where  religious  and 
national  feeling  had  become  almost  identical,  the  unchangeable 
creed  and  ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  allowed  only  to  linger, 
under  Latin  domination,  as  a  form  of  tolerated  dissent. 

On  the  fall  of  Venice,  in  1797,  the  Seven  Islands  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  from  the  eldest  to  the 
youngest  of  republics.  But  powers  not  usually  found  in  harmony 
were  willing  to  combine  against  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  The 
allied  forces  soon  expelled  the  intruders  of  the  West,  and  the 
Muscovite  and  Moslem  despots  united  to  bestow  on  the  lonians 
the  blessing  or  curse  of  republican  government  under  Turkish 
vassalage.  From  1800  to  1807  Corfu  and  the  six  confederate 
isles  set  out  upon  a  fresh  career  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
The  ancient  standard  of  Corcyrsean  freedom  is  best  veiled  in  the 
decent  obscurity  of  a  learned  language ;  f  the  new  republic  soon 
proved  to  be  at  least  not  a  whit  behind  its  predecessor  in  blood- 


*  The  same  writer  says,  xxxix.  M,  *  Lee  colooiet  d'outre  mer  fureot  toajoan 
gouTertiees  arec  duret6 ;  leun  fr^quentet  r^voltet  en  sont  la  preuve. . . .  Otfe  adminie- 
tralion  e'ett  compliqu^e  avec  le  tempe;  elle  s'ett  modifi^  k  quelqaee  igards ;  mats 
twjourg  Us  natureU  du  poffs  sn  oat  €l€  soigweusemsnt  eardus,' 

t  i\tv04pa  VLipKvpOj  ij. — Strabo, 
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»hed  sod  azuurciij.  Witbin  tbe  short  space  of  two  yean  all  Ae 
seven  islands  were  gmhy  of  rebrilioh  against  tbeir  general  govern- 
menty  while  each  separate  idand  had  also  repeatedly  risen  against 
its  local  authorities.  We  long  ago  described  at  lei^h  the  real 
character  of  ihis  boasted  ^golden  age  *  (if  we  are  to  believe  Ionian 
radicals  of  the  present  day),  as  set  forth  by  a  tolerably  trust- 
worthy witness,  M.  Naranzi,  the  envoy  sent  by  the  lonians  them- 
sdves  in  1802  to  the  Russian  Emperor.*  He  was  instructed  to 
state  that  tbe  Ionian  people,  fron  their  cruel  sufferings  under 
self-govenaiieBt,  were  disposed  to  welcome  with  blind  resigna- 
tion whatever  new  Sana  of  polity  might  proceed  from  the  hand 
of  Alexander ;  that  they  wished  it  to  be  the  work  of  that  *  ad- 
mirable person  *  himself, — or  at  any  rate  of  a  'single  legislator' — 
and  that  it  should  be  supported  by  an  *  imposing  armed  force  ' 
of  Russian  soldiers.  M.  Naranzi  was  directed  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  Czar — 

'  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Islands,  who  have  thus  attempted 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government,  are  neither  bom  free,  nor 
are  they  instructed  in  any  art  of  government,  nor  are  they  possessed  of 
moderation  so  as  to  live  peaceably  under  any  government  formed  by 
their  own  comtryneQ.' 

After  divers  attempts  at  constitution-making  under  Russian 
auspices,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  consigned  back  the  islands 
to  a  French  master.  Having  tasted  the  rule  of  every  power  on 
which  any  shred  of  the  purple  of  Constantine  had  descended,  they 
were  now  handed  over  to  the  upstart  Caesar  of  the  West.  Napo- 
leon appears  to  have  judged  more  truly  of  Ionian  capacities  for 
self-government  than  his  Imperial  brethren  of  Stamboul  and  St. 
Petersburg ; — the  Septinsular  Republic  at  once  *  ceased  to  exist,' 
along  with  its  national  flag  and  national  treasury,  being  sum- 
marily incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  and  occupi^  by  a 
strong  military  force.  M.  Mustoxidi  finds  it  convenient  to  extol 
this  regime  also  in  preference  to  English  protection;  but  his 
assertions  on  this  point  are  abundantly  refuted  by  Sir  H.  Douglas. 
French  rule  was  again  destined  to  be  short-lived,  for  in  1809 
and  1810  all  the  islands,  except  Corfu  and  Paxo,  were  captured 
by  an  English  squadron,  which  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
the  inhabitants.  Paxo  fell  early  in  1814 ;  Corfu  itself,  garrisoned 
by  14,000  French  soldiers,  and  very  strongly  fortified,  remained 
under  strict  blockade  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  the  same  year ; 
when  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  Bourbon  was  to  direct 


*  O.  R.y  vol.  xxiz.  p.  92.  See  also  Sir  Howard  DougWs  despatch  to  Lord  John 
Rustelly  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  referred  to  above. 
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iti  somndfer  to  the  British  coomander,  Genera!  Sir  Jatxtes  Camp* 
beU.  Tile  Proclamation  issHcd  bj  that  officer  on  his  entrance 
renders  the  terms  of  the  cession  tolerably  intelligible : — 

'  In  order  to  obviate  idle  Inventions  and  fiilse  reports  that  might  be 
circulated  by  evil-disposed  persons,  with  the  view  of  disturbing  the 
public  mind  ;  and  more  particularly  to  explain  with  candour,  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Corfu,  the  full  extent  of  my  powers,  I  publicly  announce 
and  make  known,  by  diese  presents,  that  I  am  invested  with  full  powers 
X»  regulate,  amend,  and  alter,  inasmuch  as  the  public  good  may  require 
yt,  any  branch  or  department  of  the  island.' 

Next  followed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  whereby  the 
islands — of  which,  be  it  remembered,  England  was  then  in  acdmal 
military  possession — six  by  right  of  conquest,  and  one  by  sur- 
render from  the  French — were  erected  into  a  *  jfree  and  inde- 
pendent State '  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown.*  It 
may  be  bold  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  provisions  agreed 
upon  by  the  combined  political  sagacity  of  England,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  ;  but  we  must  confess  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  Ionian  independence  with  a  British  pro* 
tectorate,  which  all  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  snbsequent  to  the 
first  explain  pretty  distinctly  as  equivalent  to  British  sovereignty. 
We  can  very  well  understand  how  a  certain  kind  of  independence 
may  be  combined  with  a  certain  kind  of  protection ;  a  State  may 
have  full  independence  in  its  internal  concerns,  and  yet  be 
entirely  dependent  in  its  foreign  relatk>ns  ;  and  such  seems  a  very 
natural  position  for  a  people  which  possesses  a  nationality  too 
strong  to  be  merged  in  any  other,  and  yet  has  not  physical  re- 
sources enough  to  enter  for  itself  upon  the  world-wide  stage  of 
international  peptics.  But  the  protectorate  to  be  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  over  the  Ionian  State  was  of  a  much  more  intimate 
character.  The  military  command  of  the  islands  was  reserved 
exclusively  to  England  ;t  and  the  protecting  Sovereign  was  to  be 
represented  by  a  Lord  EUgh  CcHnmissionec,  invested  with  audao- 
rity  to  r^^nlate  the  laws  and  gei^ral  administration,  the  forms  of 


*  Orant  de  Fieq«elinoRt  tells  m,  in  bit  lately  poblithed  woik,  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  EDglith  Flenipotsnti«ry  at  the  Coogrew  of  Vienna  that  the  Ionian  Islands 
iboald  iaXl  to  the  shore  of  Austria,  along  with  the  other  ci-devant  possessioos  of 
Vensoe ;  bat  that  oneh  a  eomse  was  fihally  rejected,  chiefly  trough  die  influence  of 
Crait  CapMUstria  wttb  tbe  BofMrer  o€  Russia.   Set  Lord  P^lmerwUm,  L*Angletem 

kComtiii€iU,  torn.  i.  p.  411. 

t  la  bis  correBpondence  with  the  Colonial  OiBce,  Sir  Thomas  Mattland  obserred 
llMk  this  priMnston  akme  wenld  Make  it  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  avoid  exercising 
ft  eoBCraf  aver  the  Ionian  Government;  for  otherwise  she  might  become  bocmd  to 
sapport  with  her  military  power  tbe  crimes  or  follies  of  a  nattve  ezeeative  authority. 
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summoning  a  constituent  Assembly,  and  its  proceedings  in  draw- 
ing up  a  constitutional  Charter.  "The  Charter  so  drawn  up  .was 
to  be  ratified  hy  the  protecting  Sovereign. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  whatever  amount  of  self- 
government  fell  to  the  islands  under  a  charter  so  prepared  was 
simply  a  free  boon  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
British  arms  had  won  six,  at  least,  of  the  islands  by  fair  conquest 
in  open  war.  To  grant  full  political  liberty,  or  any  approach  to 
it,  under  such  circumstances  might  be  disinterested  and  mag- 
nanimous ;  it  could  not  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  mere  right 
and  justice ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  expediency  of 
such  a  course  was  more  than  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  a  possession  held  by  such  a  tenure,  and  not 
incorporated  with  the  Empire,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be 
governed  as  a  colony  of  England.  To  reconcile  these  two  re- 
quirements was  no  easy  task ;  but  we  can  hardly  think  the 
dilemma  was  best  solved  by  proclaiming  the  islands  in  the  first 
clause  of  a  treaty  to  be  *  free  and  independent,'  and  in  the  subse- 
quent clauses  introducing  provisions  which  reduce  their  freedom 
and  independence  to  a  mere  name.  We  must  also  remember  that  to 
grant  a  free  constitution  to  a  nation  only  just  emerging  from  the 
slavery  of  centuries  is  the  most  perilous  of  experiments.  To 
thrust  liberty  upon  a  people  which  had  so  recently  proclaimed 
itself  wholly  unprepared  for  it  neither  conduces  to  the  welfare  of 
the  recipients  nor  to  the  reputation  of  those  who  grant  the  boon. 
We  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  adage  that  constitutions  cannot 
be  made,  but  must  grow;  and  that  political  liberty  is  chieflj 
valuable  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  the  best  security  for  the  higher 
blessings  of  civil  liberty.  It  is  in  vain  to  introduce  the  former 
ready-made  among  a  population  which  has  not  yet  learned  to 
value  the  latter.*  We  suppose  Lord  John  Russell  himself  would 
hardly  have  proposed  his  last  Reform  Bill  in  times  when  the 
working  of  Magna  Charta  was  still  a  doubtful  experiment ;  he 
would  hardly  have  sought  to  confer  the  franchise  on  villeins 
emancipated  but  yesterday,  or  have  advocated  the  admission  of 
Jews  into  a  Parliament  which  esteemed  it  a  religious  duty  to 

*  The  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  established  in  the  Ionian  Islands  ander  its  provisions,  were  clearlv  set 
forth  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  7,  1821,  by  Mr.  Goulhum,  then  under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  *  He  denied  in  toto  that  the  object  or  intention  waa  to 
confer  on  these  states  a  perfectly  free  government,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain.  It  was  by  no  means  fair,  therefore,  to  compare  the  legal  acts  of  pcraons  in 
authority  in  the  Ionian  Isles  with  the  legal  acts  of  persons  in  authority  in  this  country. 
Whatever  defects  we  might  see  in  the  Ionian  Constitution,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  people  to  transplant  thither  the  pure  British 
Constitution.* — Hanaard^ 
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commit  Lollards  to  the  flames..  Yet  legislation  of  this  sort  has 
been  of  late  bj  no  means  an  unusual  employment,  even  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Septinsular  Republic. 

The  Islands  present  a  further  difficulty.  Nations,  to  which  the 
Qunes  of  liberty  and  constitution  are  simply  meaningless,  may 
possibly  be  brought  by  a  gradual  process  to  be  worthy  recipients 
of  ercry  political  privilege  enjoyed  in  England  or  in  Norway. 
Bot  DO  condition  can  be  more  impracticable  than  that  of  a  people 
who,  while  entirely  unfitted  for  free  institutions,  still  have  per- 
petoallj  the  names  of  liberty  and  constitution  on  their  lips. 
Tboogh  a  vast  progress  has  been  made  in  their  material  and 
niofid  improvement  during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  British  pro- 
tection ;  yet  in  1815  the  lonians,  in  general,  were  perhaps  not 
iDanj  d^rees  better  suited  for  self-government  than  those  Orientals 
vho  cannot  realize  the  East  India  Company  as  other  than  an  indi- 
^doal  Princess ;  but  a  portion  of  them  cannot  be  in  the  same 
blissful  state  of  ignorance.  Centuries  of  bondage,  culminating 
^  the  corrupt  and  debasing  tyranny  of  Venice,  have  effectually 
4»e  their  work.  We  fear  that  the  author  of  *  Ionian  Isles  under 
British  Protection  *  has  drawn  too  favourable  a  portrait  of  the 
population.  A  sterner,  but  we  believe  a  truer,  picture  has  been 
gi^en  by  a  writer  in  the  Times  (Sept.  17,  1849):—*  We  took 
'"jder  our  aegis,'  he  says,  *  a  people  who  combined  Italian  crime 
*ilh  Greek  cunning ;  who  were  strangers  to  private  honesty 
or  public  virtue ;  who  were  remarkable  for  strong  passions,  dark 
^'Tw^tition,  ignorance,  and  laziness.'  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
<^fects,  many  lonians  were  sufficiently  connected  with  free  States 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  cant  of  liberalism  before  they  had 
wt^rown  the  needful  discipline  of  a  paternal  government. 

Such  an  ill-regulated  yearning  after  political  powers  imper- 
understood  must  of  itself  vastly  increase  the  difficulties 
^  the  legislator  and  rulers  of  such  a  community.  For  a  feel- 
^  of  this  nature  can  be  neither  ignored  nor  defied ;  it  must 
tive  the  lawgiver  into  granting  privileges  at  once  which  in 
us  heart  he  knows  had  better  be  delayed  until  the  people  shall 
'are  been  schooled  into  a  capacity,  first  for  local,  and  then  for 
pieni  self-goremment.  He  must  grant  something  then  and 
^e.  A  cry  was  raised  by  the  followers  of  Count  Capodistria 
^^inst  Sir  Thomas  Maithmd  for  not  granting  enough.  Cer- 
*u»lv  he  did  not  grant  all  that  we  have  now  gained  for  ourselves 
'J  the  gradual  struggle  of  centuries  ;  he  did  not  grant  all  that  is 
<)iuk1  in  the  ephemeral  constitutions  which  we  have  since  seen  rise 
wl  fell ;  but  he  granted  more  than  the  most  intelligent  lonians 
Iwoght  desirable.  He  granted  more  political  liberty  than  was 
VOL.  xci.  NO.  CLXXXii.  Y  posscssed 
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possessed  in  1817  by  almost  any  country  of  Europe,  except  Elng^ 
land  and  France,  and  certainly  more  than  was  possessed  at  thai 
period  by  many  of  the  English  colonies. 

The  constitutional  charter  was  promulgated  in  1817,  having^ 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  a  constituent  Assembly  composed 
of  forty  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  gentlemen  of  die 
several  islands.  Of  this  number,  eleven  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  constitute  the  ^  Primary  Council ' — 
a  Board  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Lords  of  Artidet  in  the  old 
Scottish  Parliament — while  the  remaining  twenty-nine  were 
elected  by  their  own  countrymen.  By  the  Constitution  diiM 
approved,  the  chief  authority  was  vested  in  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, in  conjunction  with  a  legislative  Assembly  and  an 
executive  Senate  elected  out  of  the  Assembly.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  England,  and  die 
approbation  of  the  representative  of  that  Crown  is  required  to 
give  validity  to  all  its  proceedings.  The  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, himself  stationed  at  Corfu,  is  represented  in  eadi  of  the 
other  six  islands  by  a  British  o£Bcial,  termed  Resident,  who 
stands  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  same  relation  as  his  prin- 
cipal to  the  general  Government.  Each  local  government  consists 
of  an  elective  municipal  council,  with  a  presidmt,  bearing  ^e 
title  of  Regent,  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  the  prefet  of  a  French  department.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  whose  ordinary  duration  was  fixed  at  five  years,  was 
elected  in  a  highly  ingenious  manner.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  the  five  Senators  and  six  Regents  became  the  Primary 
Council,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Assembly.  These 
eleven  were  to  draw  up  a  list  of  fifty-eight  persons,  called  the 
*  double  list,'  out  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  electors.  These  twenty-nine,  united  with  the  former  eleven, 
composed  the  Assembly — a  body,  consequently,  of  forty  members, 
like  the  first  Constituent  Convaition.  In  case  of  dissolution,  the 
Primary  Council  was  to  consist  of  the  President  and  senators  of 
the  late  Parliamait — six  in  all — and  of  five  new  members 
appointed  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  out  of  the  late 
Assembly.  It  was  further  provided  that  no  constitutional  article 
could  be  altered,  and  no  Parliament  dissolved,  without  an  (»der 
from  the  Sovereign  in  Council. 

Such  was  the  Constitution  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  find  fault  with  it,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  pretence 
for  veiling  the  reality  of  despotism  under  a  shallow  guise  of 
liberty,  as  a  mere  mockery  of  the  ^free  and  independent  State' 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
whole  problem  was  how  to  reconcile  two  opposite  necessities, 
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and  that  the  amount  of  civil  freedom  actually  granted  was  com- 
paratively very  great.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  were  extensive,  but  they  fell  short  of  those  pos- 
sessed at  that  epoch  by  the  executive  in  nearly  every  country 
of  Europe ;  and  these  were  assuredly  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
fiinctionary  far  less  likely  to  abuse  thinn  than  the  nominee  of  any 
local  faction.*  And  further,  by  the  reservation  of  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  protecting  Sovereign  in  person,  the  Ionian  people 
^  are  subjected  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  a  constitutional  king- 
dom— ^not  to  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  power,  or  to  the  caprice  of 
a  temporary  Lord  High  Commissioner..  Their  government  is 
rendered  as  fixed  and  durable  as  the  British  Constitution  itself.'  f 

But  let  us  hear  the  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  himself 
in  explanation  of  his  own  handiwork : — 

'  Count  Gapodistria  aseumes,  because  certain  powers  are  conceded 
to  the  Lord  High  CommiBsioner,  as  a  maximnm  to  which  he  may 
have  recourse  in  a  case  of  necessity,  that  such  powers  are  to  be 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  eternally  made  use  o£  Were  any  man 
to  state  gravely  that,  because  the  King  of  England  possessed  the  veto 
ID  the  passing  of  every  law,  therefore  all  laws  were  made  by  the  King ; 
or  that,  because  the  Commons  of  England  have  the  power  over  the 
purse,  they  were  to  be  constantly  refusing  to  grant  the  necessary 
sums  of  mcmey  for  the  public  expenditure  ;  what  would  be  thought  oi 
such  a  statem^t?  Just  on  the  same  grounds  rests  all  that  Count 
Gapodistria  says  of  the  chart  of  1817.  He  tells  you  that,  because  I 
have  a  veto,  therefore  the  power  of  making  laws  is  solely  in  my  hands ; 
but  he  forgets  to  mention  that  both  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  have  the  same  veto  on  any  Bill  which  I  may  introduce,  that 
I  have  on  any  Bill  introduced  by  either  of  those  bodies.  The  powers 
conceded  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  are  such,  I  presume,  as  he 
ha^  a  right  to  exercise  to  their  highest  extent  when  a  case  of  necessity 
requires  it,  but  never  could  have  been  intended  to  be  considered  as  the 
rule  for  his  common  proceedings ;  and  even  were  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  justified  by  necessity,  he  would  still  be  answemble  to  his 
Sovereign  for  the  wise  exertion  of  it.  If  we  are  to  reason  upon  the 
dry  letter  of  any  Constitution,  we  must  be  led  into  immediate  error  ; 
if,  for  example,  any  one  were  to  take  the  dry  letter  of  the  British 

*  <  I  deny,*  writes  General  Sir  Charles  Napier^  '  I  deny  the  tyranny  of  Maitland 
and  his  Residents ;  I  admit  that  they  were  sometimes  arbitrary ;  and  I  assert  that, 
unless  they  had  been  so,  the  grossest  injustice  and  the  most  cruel  petty  tyranny  would 
hare  continued  to  pervade  the  islands/ — See  Napier's  work  on  the  Cohnies  and 
Ionian  Islands  (1833),  p.  53.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  had  rare  merit,  or  rare  good 
fortune,  in  having  inspired  with  such  admiration  for  his  talents  and  character  so 
merciless  a  critic  of  his  superiors  as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  served  under  him  for 
several  years  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  declares  that  Maitland  was  '  a  ruler  cast  in 
no  ordinary  mould and  that  *  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that  able  man  to  say  that 
bis  government  bore  the  impression  of  his  strong  mind.' — See  the  Preface  to  the  pam- 
phlet quoted  above. 

f  Ionian  Islands  under  British  Protection,  p.  22. 
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Constitution,  and  compare  it  with  the  real  practice  under  tliat  Con: 
stitution,  and  maintain  there  was  no  difference,  into  what  absurdity 
would  not  a  person  so  reasoning  immediately  fall  ?  Its  essence  and 
excellence  consist  not  in  the  theoretical  view  of  it,  but  in  its  spirit  and 
practical  results ;  and  Count  Capodistria  seems  to  be  aware  uf  this,  for 
his  constant  attempt  is  to  waive  the  practical  results  as  thej  have 
occurred,  and  to  stick  to  the  letter  of  the  constitutional  chart,  supposing 
all  the  different  powers  therein  granted  to  be  always  on  the  stretch. 
He  extends  his  theoretical  fancies  further,  and  he  telb  you,  in  his  view 
of  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  that,  theoretically,  the  people  must 
be  dissatisfied.  I,  however,  practically  say  that  they  never  were  so 
well  satisfied.'  * 

To  this  test  Sir  T.  M aitland  might  appeal  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. It  was  easy  for  a  clique  of  disappointed  intriguers 
to  rant  about  their  national  independence  being  crashed  under 
a 'succession  of  alien  despots  ;t  but  was  the  administration  of 
*  King  Tom'  (as  he  was  called  throughout  the  Mediterranean), 
or  that  of  his  successors,  of  a  nature  to  make  the  Ionian  people 
regret  their  boasted  Septinsular  Republic,  or  even  cast  a  lin- 
gering eye  to 

*  The  far  times,  when  many  a  subject-land 
Look'd  to  the  Winged  Lion's  marble  piles '  ? 

What,  we  ask,  were  the  practical  results  of  British  protection?  1^ 
the  islanders  of  the  JEgean  of  old  deemed  Athenian  sovereignty 
no  bad  exchange  for  the  piracy  from  which  it  rescued  them-- 
the  islanders  of  the  Ionian  sea  have  gained  this  blessing,  an^ 
more  also,  from  the  new  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Justice  was 
last  administered  among  them  without  corruption ;  the  revenue 
was  freed  from  peculation  ;  life  and  property  became  secure 
the  people  were  no  longer  a  despised  or  degraded  caste;  the 
native  functionaries  were  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy  ;  ana 
every  man,  high  and  low,  found  in  every  representative  of  Engi 
land  a  power  with  both  the  will  and  the  means  to  support  the 
right  and  redress  the  wrong.  Every  form  of  material  prosperity 
received  an  impetus  ;  excellent  roads,  previously  unknown  in  the 
Levant,  were  made  throughout  the  islands  ;  ports  and  quays  were 

«  Parliamentary  Paiiers  of  June  22,  1840,  pp.  27,  28.  ' 

f  *  Count  Capodistria  diligently  endeavoured  to  produce  among  the  loniaoi  i 
feeling  of  strong  hostility  and  an  active  opposition  to  the  English  rule.  This  uoUej 
man,  dissatisfied  that  Corfu  was  not  in  his  power,  as  Blinister  of  Russia,  tried  to  renda 
the  Liord  High  Commissioner's  position  as  disagreeable  as  intrigue  could  make  it.... 
A  large  portion  of  the  Corfuites,  proud  that  their  little  island  had  given  a  minister 
Russia,  thought  that  that  minister  wielded  the  power  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  exerj 
frondeur  persuaded  bis  foolish  noddle  that  he  had  the  minister,  and  therefore  the  Emi 
peror,  as  his  supporter.* — (Napier's  *  Colonies,'  &c.,  p.  48.)  The  faction  headed  bj 
Chevalier  Mustoxidi  at  the  present  day — contemptible  as  it  is  even  numerically — ii 
formed  of  the  relics  of  the  Capodistria  party. 
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constructed ;  trade  and  agriculture  flourished ;  educational  insti- 
tutions for  every  class  and  grade  were  founded  in  abundance. 
Nor  were  these  advantages  purchased  at  the  cost  of  heavy  fiscal 
burthens.  All  taxation  in  the  Seven  Islands  is  greatly  lighter  than 
in  our  own  country,  and  is  levied  almost  exclusively  on  imports 
and  exports,  not  on  produce  raised  and  consumed  at  home  ;  tithes, 
poor-rates,  turnpikes,  and  local  taxes  of  all  kinds,  are  absolutely 
unknown.  Finally  those  best  acquainted  with  the  islands  bear 
witness  that  the  general  feeling  towards  the  first  Lord  High 
Commissioner  was  that  mixture  of  awe  and  love  which  is  the 
highest  tribute  to  a  ruler  of  Orientals ;  and  that  neither  with  the 
gentry  nor  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  his  memory  un- 
popular at  the  present  day  : — 

*  Although  there  is  no  need,*  wrote  Sir  H.  Douglas  to  Lord  John 
Bussell,  ^  to  shield  the  dead  lion  from  the  kicks  of  M.  Mustoxidi,  it  is 
no  more  than  due  to  the  proper  feeling  of  the  lonians  generally  to  say 
that  the  talents  and  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  are  seldom  spoken 
of  by  them  but  in  terms  of  respect.'* 

Of  course  it  would  be  an  arrogant  absurdity  to  deny  that  the 
many  advantages  of  the  British  Protectorate  have  been  accompanied 
by  some  serious  drawbacks.  English  officials  are  seldom  famous 
for  their  skill  in  conciliation ;  and  some  of  the  Residents  in  the  south- 
em  islands  are  stated  to  have  played  very  fantastic  tricks  in  former 
years  when  removed  from  the  immediate  supervision  of  their 
principal.  Our  experience  has  already  afforded  some  evidence 
of  what  results  might  be  expected  in  India,  if  the  Residents  and 
Political  Agents  there  were  almost  invariably  officers  on  half-pay, 
or  in  command  of  troops,  and,  however  honest  and  zealous,  but 
rarely  well  skilled  in  the  native  languages  and  manners.  But 
after  all,  what  are  such  drawbacks  when  compared  with  the 
systematic  corruption  of  Venetian  rule,  or  the  unbridled  anarchy 
of  the  Septinsular  Republic?  By  all  well-thinking  lonians 
the  English  are,  on  the  whole,  better  liked  than  perhaps  any 
foreigners  ever  were  by  an  alien  population  under  their  con- 
trol. Many  of  them  went  still  further,  and  expressed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Maidand  their  wish  that  the  protectorate  had  been  a 
direct  sovereignty.  Still  it  is  clear  that  the  erection  of  con- 
tinental Greece  into  an  independent  state  must  have  stirred 
yearnings  for  a  union  among  all  branches  of  the  Hellenic  name. 
England,  therefore,  has  always  had  an  adverse  party  among 
the  lonians;  but  it  is  only  through  the  unscrupulous  arts 
of  demagogues  within  the  last  three  years  that  this  party  has 
assumed  at  all  a  bitter  or  formidable  character.    And  we  must 


April  10,  1840.— Sec  the  Pari.  Papew  as  above,  p.  30. 
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xarefuUj  distinguish  the  natural  and  laudable  aspiration  for 
a  union  of  all  Greeks  into  one  Greek  state,  from  the  morbid 
clamour  for  immediate  annexation  to  the  existing  kingdom 
of  Greece.  The  latter  is  the  cry  of  a  faction  ;  the  former  is 
the  inevitable  instinct  of  nationality  ;  but  all  enlightened  lonians 
see  that  for  such  a  consummation  they  must  bide  their  time,  and 
until  that  time  arrives  they  are  well  content  to  enjoy  the  many 
practical  benefits  of  British  connexion. 

Between  the  administrations  of  Sir  T.  Maitland  and  of 
Lord  Seaton,  the  most  important  period  was  when  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Commissioner  was  filled  by  that  distinguished 
and  scientific  officer  and  accomplished  gentleman.  Sir  Howard 
Douglas.  During  his  administration,  which  lasted  from  1835  to 
1841,  many  excellent  public  works,  such  as  moles,  quays,  roads, 
and  the  like,  were  executed  under  so  able  and  experienced  an 
engineer ;  and  public  education  was  greatly  promoted^  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars  being  largely  increased.  Above  all. 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  superintended  the  formation,  and  completed 
the  introduction,  of  a  regular  code  of  laws,  replacing  the  confused 
mass  of  Venetian  edicts  and  perplexed  regulations  previously  in 
force.  In  1839,  and  the  following  year,  an  important  corre- 
spondence took  place  between  Chevalier  M ustoxidi,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  which  is  printed  at 
length  in  the  Papers  laid  before  Parliament  on  June  22nd,  1840. 
The  accusations  alleged  by  M .  Mustoxidi  against  British  policy 
in  general,  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas  personally,  will  there  be 
found  answered  in  detail :  to  some  of  the  most  essential  points 
we  have  already  referred.  While  advocating  the  future  extension 
to  the  lonians  of  such  political  privileges  as  they  shall  be  capable 
of  rightly  using.  Lord  John  Russell  observes  to  Sir  Howard 
(June  4,  1840),  that— 

*  the  Chevalier  Mustoxidi  seems  to  have  advanced  the  gravest  charges 
against  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  distinguished  services,  without  any 
adequate  grounds.  1  can  only  therefore  reprobate  conduct  so  im- 
worthy  of  respect,  and  assure  you  of  tlie  continued  confidence  of  the 
Queen.* 

It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  Ionian  agitation  that 
its  chief  representatives  seem  to  constitute  a  continually  descend- 
ing series.  From  Count  Capodistria  to  M.  Mustoxidi  was  a 
considerable  fall,  and  a  still  greater  from  M.  Mustoxidi  to  a 
bill-discounter,  of  Ionian  extraction,  but  resident  during  the 
last  thirty  years  in  London,  by  name  Papanicolas,  who  stands  to 
Sir  H.  Ward  in  the  same  relation  as  his  precursors  to  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas  respectively.  Though  pro- 
clamed  an  outlaw  on  May  20,  1852,  Papanicolas  continues 
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avowedly  the  *  Ionian '  of  the  Daily  NetoSy*  and  has  since  that 
date  been  the  prompter  of  Mr.  Hume  in  his  attacks  on  Sir  H. 
Ward.  Of  course,  we  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to 
this  Grceculus  (whose  antecedents,  moreover,  were  sufficiently  set 
forth  of  late  in  leading  articles  of  the  Globe  of  March  19  and  23) 
if  it  were  not  to  prove  how  low  such  organs  of  democratic  opinion 
as  Mr.  Hume  and  the  Daily  News  are  ready  to  stoop  for  their  mis- 
information. Mr.  Hume  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Peel  in  the  House 
of  Conmions  to  be  as  unscrupulous  and  as  easily  imposed  upon 
in  his  advocacy  of  Cephalonian  brigands  as  of  Borneo  pirates : — 

'Having  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  real  truth  as  to  that 
particular  charge  against  Sir  H.  Ward,  be  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  would  not  be 
making  an  unreasonable  request  if  he  asked  the  House  to  believe  that 
the  source  from  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  derived  hit 
infimiation  in  regard  to  Ionian  afiairs  was  enough  to  vitiate  every 
charge  he  advanced  against  Sir  H.  Ward.' — Hans.y  April  3,  1852. 

In  1843  Lord  Seaton  was  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
and  his  administration  forms  the  turning-point  of  recent  Ionian 
history : — 

*  He  came  to  Corfu,'  says  the  author  of  The  Ionian  Islands  under 
British  Protection  (p.  39),  *  with  the  prestige  of  his  well-won  rank  and 
luilliant  services — as  the  gallant  officer  who  led  the  assault  on  the  French 
lines  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  who  wheeled  his  brigade  on  the  flank  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo ;  and  who,  as  it  was  well  said  of  him, 
trampled  out  the  Canadian  rebellion  with  the  iron  heel  of  his  boot  la 
appearance  and  bearing  the  very  beau  ideal  of  an  English  officer  and 
gentleman,  he  possessed  in  his  remarkably  dignified  carriage  and 
manners  no  mean  element  of  success  in  governing  Orientals.  His 
courtesy  and  hospitality  will  be  attested  by  ail  who  knew  Corfu  during 
his  administration;  his  laborious  attention  to  public  business,  and  ready 
accessibility  to  every  class,  ere  known  to  all  who  served  under  him.' 

With  all  the  advantages  set  forth  in  this  well-deserved  eulogy 
Lord   Seaton   was   content,  for  five  years,  to  follow  in  the 

*  Fron  a  correspondence  published  by  himself,  it  appears  that  Papanicolas  addressed 
to  Sir  H.  Ward,  on  his  first  appointment  to  his  present  post,  several  letters  filled  with 
the  groesest  adulation.  *  This  appointment,'  he  says  in  one  place,  *  so  fortunate  for  my 
onmtry,  enables  me  to  submit  for  your  perusal  the  accompauying  letter  to  Earl  Grey, 
wiHch,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Dr.  N.  Zambelli,  I  have  translated  from  the  Italian, 
|mblisbed,  and  transmitted  to  his  lordship.  .  I  am  the  more  gratified  in  so  doing, 
inasmnch  as  in  the  passage  in  page  14,  where  Dr.  Zambelli  expresses  the  wish  of  the 
lonians  that  a  civilian  might  be  sent  to  preside  oyer  them,  he  seems  especially  to 
point  out  those  characteristics  as  desirable  in  a  Lord  High  Commissioner  for  which 
your  public  career  has  been  so  eminently  distinguished/  Finally,  Papanicolas 
requests  Sir  H.  Ward  to  give  him  <  a  confidential  situation  *  at  Corfu,  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious  *  to  serve  his  country  under  its  first  liberal  Lord  High  Commissioner.'  It  appears 
that  Sir  H.  Ward,  on  inquiry,  conceived  the  history  of  his  correspondent  to  be 
such  as  DOt  to  entitle  him  even  to  the  courtesy  of  a  reply ;  Papauicolas  then  on  his 
part  discovered  that  King  Log  had  been  exchanged  for  King  Stork,  and  thenceforward 
let  slip  DO  opportunity  of  calumniating  his  '  first  liberal  Lord  High  Commissioner.' 
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steps  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  wield  the  sceptre  which  had 
descended  to  him  with  no  less  energetic  a  grasp.  That  he  was 
rather  too  fond  of  meddling  with  details  of  all  kinds  was  the 
only  serious  defect  in  the  greater  part  of  his  administration. 
Some  of  the  public  works  which  he  undertook  are,  indeed, 
asserted  by  the  natives  themselves  to  be  on  too  extensive  a  scale 
for  the  finances  or  requirements  of  their  country  ;  and  the  Ionian 
press,  the  moment  he  had  freed  it  from  the  censorship,  made 
merry  about  the  pet  model-farm  which  he  maintained  at  their 
expense,  stating  that  every  potato  raised  there  had  cost  them  a 
shilling !  *  But  these  and  the  like  are  trifles,  though  unlucky 
trifles,  because  they  have  given  the  Ionian  agitators  an  opportunity 
of  accusing  their  later  English  governors  not  only  of  tyranny,  but 
also  of  foUyy  a  charge  never  even  hinted  against  Sir  T.  Maitland. 

The  first  outward  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  newest 
Corcyraean  sedition  took  the  festive  and  convivial  form  of  a  dinner 
given  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  on  April  4,  1848.  King 
John  of  England,  Mr.  Hallam  informs  us,  took  money  from  his 
subjects  *  pro  licentia  comedendi ' — in  plain  English,  *  for  leave 
to  eat in  more  recent  times,  indeed  only  a  few  days  before  the 
period  which  we  are  describing,  King  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
hurled  from  his  throne  for  refusing  such  a  licence  to  Parisians 
hungering  after  a  Reform  banquet ;  Lord  Seaton,  impro\Tng 
on  the  two  royal  examples,  neither  sold  nor  refused  licence  to 
others,  but  even  took  advantage  of  it  himself.  In  other  words,  a 
governor  who  had  systematically  refused  —  contrary  to  usual 
practice — all  invitations  from  the  chief  civil  and  military  officers 
under  his  command,  found  the  first  table  worthy  of  his  presence 
in  the  Greek  Casino  of  Corfu — nominally  a  literary,  but  really, 
and  almost  professedly,  a  political  club,  to  which  most  of  the 
leading  agitators,  but  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities or  higher  native  functionaries  belonged.  The  presence  of 
the  representative  of  the  protecting  Sovereign  at  such  a  place  and 
at  such  a  time  gave  a  similar  heavy  blow  to  the  friends  of  England, 
and  similar  encouragement  to  the  Ionian  Mitchells,  Dufiys,  and 
Smith  O'Briens,  as  would  have  resulted  from  Lord  Clarendon 
attending  about  the  same  period  a  Reform  banquet  at  the  Con- 
ciliation Hall  in  Dublin.f  The  merit  by  which  Lord  Seaton 
 had 

*  So  it  was  asserted  in  February,  1849,  by  the  Patri$^  a  Corfu  newspaper  in  which 
Dr.  Zambelli  was  tlie  principal  writer. 

t  On  March  29,  1848,  Lord  Seaton  wrote  to  Lord  Grey  as  follows: — *  I  understand 
that  there  are  several  petitions  in  circulation  for  signature,  soliciting  changes  in  the 
Ionian  constitution,  and  sereral  public  dinners  have  been  announced  with  a  riew  of 
drawing  forth  public  opinion ;  but  there  are  so  many  influentialH)ersons  who  disapprove 
of  such  proceedings  at  this  time,  although  persuaded  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
tome  other  privileges,  cannot  be  withheld  from  this  community,  that  I  hope  that  the 
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had  earned  the  distinguished  honour  of  such  an  invitation  was 
an  intention  which  he  had  just  announced  of  removing  all 
restrictions  on  the  press.  But  either  the  good  fare  or  the 
pretty  speeches  of  the  Reform  hanquet  (in  both  of  which 
lonians  are  great  adepts)  had  the  most  important  results.  An 
Englishman,  a  peer,  a  Tory,  a  soldier,  we  cannot  imagine  that 
Lord  Seaton  carried  with  him  any  innate  dislike  to  English  supre- 
macy, any  peculiar  love  for  democratic  politics,  or  any  special 
objection  to  giving  the  word  of  command  with  his  own  lips.  Nor 
did  the  improbability  of  his  becoming  the  author — we  fear  we 
cannot  add  the  wielder  at  will — of  a  fierce  democracy,  rest  solely 
on  a  priori  grounds.  During  a  long  morning  of  five  years  he 
had  never,  as  we  have  seen,  declined  the  exercise  of  the  full 
powers  held  by  his  predecessors.  But  Lord  Seaton  after  dinner 
was  not  the  same  man  as  Lord  Seaton  before  dinner ;  the  com- 
pliments and  other  sweetmeats  of  the  Reform  banquet  called  forth 
a  spirit  altogether  new — Philip  full  was  a  very  different  person 
from  Philip  fasting.  A  magnanimous  abhorrence  of  artificial 
distinctions,  a  genial  love  of  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  a 
generous  shrinking  from  the  temptations  and  responsibilities  of 
autocracy,  distinguish  the  brief  and  jovial  evening  of  Lord  Seaton's 
official  day.*  Perhaps  we  might  not  blame  him  so  severely  for 
reducing  himself  from  a  king  to  a  doge ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  bequeath  that  reduction  as  the  inheritance  of  a  successor  ;  it  is 
hardly  fair,  even  as  a  manoeuvre  of  party  politics,  for  a  military 
Conservative  to  play  the  demagogue,  in  order  that  he  may  pos- 
sibly enjoy  the  diversion  of  seeing  a  Whig  civilian  constrained  to 
play  the  despot. 

Now  it  is  really  and  seriously  true  that  after  Lord  Seaton  had, 
from  1843  to  1848,  remained  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  all 

present  excitement  will  subside  without  embarrassing  the  f^eneral  or  local  government.* 
— (See  Papers  presented  to  Parliament  on  August  14,  1850, — p.  2.)  Lord  Seaton 
forgot  to  inform  bis  official  chief  that  when  he  penned  this  despatch  he  had  hinmlf 
ttigaged  to  dine  on  April  4 — only  six  days  €^er  xU  date — ai  one  of  those  very  public 
dvmers  which  he  seems  to  regret. 

•  To  show  how  far  a  Tory,  when  once  fairly  started  on  the  hobby  of  Whiggery,  will 
ride,  it  may  be  both  amusing  and  edifying  to  mention  that,  during  the  last  month  of  his 
reign,  Lord  Seaton  caused  the  cards  of  invitation  to  his  balls  an<i  dinners  to  be  printed 
— not,  as  previously,  in  English, — hut  in  modem  Greeh,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  Hellenic — that  is,  of  anti- British  sentiments.  Italian  was  the  official  lan- 
guage, and  that  familiarly  used  by  the  native  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Corfu ;  but 
these  Greek  missives  were  not  oontined  to  them  alone.  <  The  shieldbearer  of  the  day ' 
(6  uxaaintrr^s  t^j  rifi^pas), — an  ingenious  paraphrase  for  the  aide-decamp  in  waiting, 
— was  commanded  to  bid  the  English  officers  also  to  partake  the  champagne  and  claret 
of  their  MiKopSos,    Many  of  those  classical  curiosities  have  been  preserved  by  the 

f iu2zled  and  admiring  guests.  Lord  Dalhousie  might  just  as  well  gratify  *  young 
ndia'  by  writing  in  Hindoostanee  to  the  English  officers  in  garrison  at  Calcutta — 
or  Lord  Eglinton  compliment  *  young  Ireland'  by  adopting  the  dialect  of  the 
*  Foot  Masters '  in  his  invitations  to  tlie  Pbcsnix  Park. 
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the  powers  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  he  spent  the  great  year  of 
revolutions  in  concocting  his  own  contribution  to  the  mass,  and 
finally  put  it  forth  in  form  at  Corfu  in  the  spring  of  1849,  when 
he  ha^  received  notice  from  the  Colonial  Minister  that  his  own 
term  of  office  had  expired,  and  that  his  successor  would  shcnrtly 
relieve  him.  Then  came  the  thunderbolt;  then  the  outgoing 
ruW  finally  raised  the  ghost  which  the  incoming  ruler  would 
have  to  lay.  Old  Greece  ran  through  the  stages  of  political  life 
with  a  rapkBty  which  to  Englishmen  seems  appalling — ^bat  in 
new  Greece  time  and  space  are  annihilated  altogether ;  a  magic 
wand  transfers  the  lonians  in  ten  days  from  Pisistratus  to  Cleon. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Seatcmian  Constitution  are  as 
follows: — 

L  A  free  press  was  granted,  with  fewer  practical  restrictions 
than  obtain  now  in  any  country  of  the  world,  or  than  have  ob- 
tained in  the  wildest  democracies  ever  known.  There  is  still  a 
censorship  at  Gibraltar ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked 
that  its  recent  abolition  at  Malta  was  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
set  up  a  free  press  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man-of-war. 

2.  By  a  great  reduction  in  the  qualification  the  number  of 
electors  was  at  one  touch  increased  nearly  fourfold — from  about 
fifteen  hundred  to  about  six  thousand. 

3.  The  ballot  was  introduced  into  all  elections,  whether  for 
members  of  parliament  or  for  municipal  officers.  Now  there  is 
no  argument  for  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  in  these  islands 
which  is  not  of  at  least  equal  force  in  England.  The  I<mian 
conservatives  very  fairly  ask,  Why  does  not  Lord  Seaton  propose 
a  similar  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

4.  The  Primary  Council  was  abolished. 

5.  The  senators  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner ;  but  the  senator  for  each  island  was  to  be  taken  from 
among  the  representatives  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  that  island, 
however  incompetent  or  hostile  to  British  protection  such  repre- 
sentatives might  be.  For  instance,  if  all  the  deputies  from  Zante 
should  be  pledged  to  vote  for  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  Greece  (as  we  believe  they  all  are  at  the  present  moment),  the 
representative  of  the  Queen  could  not,  until  Lord  Seaton's  system 
Was  slightly  modified  by  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  H.  Ward,  take  two 
senators  from  Corfu  or  Cephalonia,  and  none  from  Zante,  and  so 
prevent  an  opposition  forcing  its  way  even  into  his  own  Executive 
Council,  through  which  alone  he  can  constitutionally  act. 

6.  The  L^islative  Assembly  is  to  be  entirdy  chosen  by  free 
election,  and  there  are  to  be  no  integral  members  nominated  by 
the  executive.  We  dislike  the  nominee  system  in  British  colonies 
—where  the  settlers  are  our  fellow-countrymen — as  much  as  Lord 
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Seaton  himself;  but  it  is  probably  indispensaUe  to  a  certain 
extent  in  military  posts  like  our  Mediterranean  possessions,  where 
the  native  inhabitants  are  aliens  from  us  in  blood,  language,  and 
religi<Hi ;  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lonians,  who  are  not 
even  British  subjects.  Moreover  the  Council  of  government  at 
Malta,  composed  partly  of  elective  and  partly  of  nominated  mem- 
bers, has  not  been  found  to  work  badly  in  practice. 

7.  A  number  of  ^  District  Councils,' — a  species  ofpaid  pariah 
vestries — ^were  set  up  in  each  island,  to  the  serious  obstnicticm  of 
public  business,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  the  public  expen- 
diture. 

8.  All  control  over  the  election  of  the  municipalities  was 
entirely  abolished ;  and  the  magistrates  who  manage  the  schools, 
markets,  public  property,  &c.,  in  each  island,  are  chosen  by  popular 
suffrage  and  the  ballot.  But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  Lord 
Seaton  in  detail  throughout  his  municipal  reforms ;  we  will  <mly 
mention  a  single  small  fact.  The  municipal  officer  presiding 
over  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  Cej^ialonia — a  paid 
fanctUmary^  be  it  remembered,  cf  the  Briiith  Protectorate — in  his 
first  tour  of  inspection  through  the  village  schools,  tested  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  by  such  dictation  lessons  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'May  all  foreign  rulers  be  speedily  banished  from  the  soil  of 
Greece.' 

^  The  Turks  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  Greek  provinces  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  English  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  Greek  race.' 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  Lord  Seatcm's  reforms  deprived 
his  successor  of  all  real  and  direct  powers  of  control — such  as  his 
predecessors  had  deemed  so  necessary ;  and  this  rash  and  crude 
legislation  (as  the  Ionian  demagogues  themselves  call  it)  was 
precipitated  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  warnings.  The  new  law 
on  the  press  preceded  the  other  changes ;  ai^  it  might  surely 
have  been  thought  that  the  effects  directly  resulting  from  it  would 
have  made  its  author  pause  before  he  hurried  on  to  further 
innovations.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  immediately  used 
for  publishing  atrocious  slanders  against  England  and  English- 
men, for  open  repudiation  of  British  connexion,  and  for  advo- 
cacy of  instant  annexation  to  the  Greek  kingdom.  Then  came 
a  host  of  political  dubs,  whose  name  of  Panhellenia  explains 
their  objects.  Then  followed  the  practical  result,  in  an  actual 
outbreak  in  Cephalonia,  which  was  not  repressed  without 
bloodshed.  All  this  took  place  under  Lord  Seaton  s  eye,  and 
he  soon  gave  a  sufficient  proof  that  of  wilful  blindness,  at 
all  events,  he  was  quite  innocent.    In  January  1849  the  first 
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newspapers  were  published  under  the  new  law,  which  intro- 
duced trial  by  jury — hitherto  unknown  in  the  islands,  and  found 
to  work  very  badly  in  Greece — in  trials  for  offences  of  the  press, 
and,  strange  to  say,  in  those  alone.*  In  March  1849,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  by  what  is 
called  the  *  High  Police '  clause  of  the  Constitution,  two  of  the 
most  seditious  journalists  were  seized  and  banished  from  their 
native  island,  without  any  trial  whatsoever.  Lord  Seaton  caused 
no  jury  to  be  empanelled  to  make  experiment  of  his  own  system, 
thereby  confessing  his  own  conviction  of  its  utter  inefficiency. 
And  yet,  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards  (in  May  1849),  this  pal- 
pable proof  of  the  too  great  precipitancy  of  his  first  reform  was 
followed  by  the  grant  of  the  ballot  and  of  a  franchise  nearly 
equivalent  to  household  sufirage !  In  June  1 849  he  returned  to 
England. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask  by  what  means  Lord 
Seaton  carried  such  sweeping  changes  through  the  unreformed 
Ionian  parliament  ?  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  who 
bad  obtained  seats  there  under  the  old  regime  would  be  particu- 
larly anxious  for  the  introduction  of  the  new.  The  fact  is  that 
the  country  gentlemen — a  class  which  formed  the  majority  of  the 
old  Ionian  parliament — had  no  more  abstract  love  for  radical  in- 
novations than  their  brethren  in  our  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
confidently  asserted  by  the  lonians  themselves  that,  had  the  ballot 
been  extended  to  the  benches  of  the  Assembly  as  well  as  to  the 
polling-booths  of  the  electors,  so  sweeping  a  reform  would 
never  have  passed.  But  a  pressure  from  above  and  from  below 
form  together  a  peine  forte  et  dure  which  human  nature  is  rarely 
able  to  resist.  The  legislature  which  beards  a  ruler  is  esteemed 
bold ;  that  which  defies  a  mob  is  esteemed  bold  also ;  it  would 
have  been  unfair  to  look  to  the  Ionian  Assembly  for  a  degree 
of  spirit  sufficient  to  reject  the  proposals  of  a  Lord  High 
Commissioner  whom  they  personally  liked,  when  backed  by  the 
clamours  of  a  seditious  mob  in  their  own  galleries.  Moreover,  his 
presence  at  the  Reform  banquet  was  a  patent  proof  that  the 
High  Commissioner  had  completely  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Radical  party ;  and  it  was  believed  that  both  Lord  Seaton 
and  the  populace  might  be  humoured  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  there 

*  *  Juries  are  either  a  fit  or  an  unfit  institution  for  the  Ionian  people.  If  lit,  they 
shoultl  be  introduced  into  all  criminal  procetset  without  exception,  at  in  Bogland ;  if 
unfit,  they  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  trial  of  offences  of  the  press.  A  Greek 
jury  might,  perhaps,  be  trusted  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  crimes  of  an  unpolitical 
uature, — to  condemn  murderers  and  robbers ; — but  it  ii  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any 
jury  of  Greeks  will  ever  find  a  verdict  against  a  fellow-countryman  accused  of 
agitating  for  the  re-union  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Hellenic  nation.* — JoMiau 
Idands  under  Briligh  Protection,  p.  54. 
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was  litde  general  expectation  that  many  of  his  innovations  would 
be  ratiEed  by  the  Colonial  Minister. 

In  one  important  matter  the  loniaii  Parliament  is  stated  by 
their  own  countrymen  to  have  adopted  the  old  Nician  policy  of 
asking  for  more  than  they  really  wished  or  hoped  to  obtain,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  palpable  absurdity  of  the  demand  would 
at  once  overthrow  the  whole  scheme  of  reform.  On  May  8, 
1849,  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner responsible  to  the  Assembly  for  laws  passed  by  him 
in  concert  with  the  Senate  during  the  recess  of  Parliament.  This 
was  bringing  the  whole  question  of  Protection  and  Sovereignty 
to  a  crucial  issue.  The  chief  magistrate  of  an  Ionian  Republic 
would  be  responsible  to  an  Ionian  Parliament;  the  representative 
of  the  Crown  of  England  is  most  certainly  responsible  to  the 
wearer  of  that  crown ;  but  how  is  the  protector  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  protected— how  is  the  wielder  of  the  sword,  with  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  and  3000  English  soldiers  at  his  beck,  to  be 
responsible  to  an  assembly  sitting  under  his  own  guns,  and  which 
could  not  physically  execute  any  of  their  own  resolutions  without 
his  aid  and  countenance  ?  When  moral  force  shall  have  achieved 
such  a  triumph  as  this,  we  shall  have  reached  that  golden  age 
when  all  government  will  be  needless.  Lord  Seaton,  however, 
thought  otherwise ;  that  Tory  Peer  had  probably  never  drunk  to 
the  *  Sovereignty  of  the  People,'  but  he  accepted  the  proffered 
responsibility  without  demur.  Earl  Grey  may  be  conceived  to 
have  some  time  or  other  quaffed  a  bumper  to  this  toast ;  but  he 
at  once  refused  even  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the  Queen.  *  Her 
Majesty,'  he  wrote,  '  can  be  advised  to  admit  no  such  provision 
as  that  which  was  introduced  without  authority  into  the  resolu- 
tion of  May,  making  her  Majesty's  representative  responsible 
to  the  Assembly  for  Acts  passed  by  him  in  concert  with  the 
Senate  during  the  recess  of  Parliament.'  The  most  edifying 
part  of  the  whole  business  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  official 
correspondence  between  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  ^the 
Colonial  Secretary,  recorded  in  the  'Papers  respecting  recent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ionian  Islands/  laid  before 
Parliament  on  August  14,  1850.  From  these  documents  we 
best  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  the  three  great 
actors  in  this  serio-comic  drama.  Lord  Seaton,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Sir  Henry  Ward.  Our  readers  cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  first  of  these  dignitaries  is  a  Tory  General,  the  two  others 
Whig  civilians.  Consequently  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  partly 
excused  if  they  argued  in  this  way  : — '  Here  is  a  nobleman  of 
principles  and  a  profession  whose  tendency  is  rather  to  despotism 
than  to  demagogy ;  if  he  proposes  changes  far  more  democratic 
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tban  we  have  ever  ventured  to  propose  in  England,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  object ;  either  some  great  new  arguments  must  have  been 
discovered  in  favour  of  liberal  principles  in  general,  or  there  must 
be  something  at  Corfu  which  renders  that  island  the  field  of  all 
others  most  suited  for  giving  them  full  play.  In  the  former  case, 
if  Lord  Seatrni  is  convinced,  how  can  we  resist?  In  the  latter, 
bow  can  we  oppose  the  additional  advantage  of  his  local  know- 
ledge ? '  We  cannot,  however,  justify  Lord  Grey  for  yielding  to 
Lonl  Seaton's  recommendations— little  supported  as  they  were  by 
the  authority  of  any  Ionian,  except  M.  Napoleon  Zambelli,  a 
lawyer  and  journalist  of  Corfu.*  Surely  the  Colonial  Minister 
should  have  required  some  better  evidence  to  prove  that  his  own 
colleague  Lord  John  Russell  had  fallen  into  grievous  error,  when 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas  (November  30,  1840)  that  *  the 
petitioners ' (t.  e.  Mustoxidi  and  Co.) — 

'  do  not  succeed  in  their  object  to  show  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  Ionian  Islands  desire  these  changes ;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  those  very  changes  were  immediately  adopted,  the  people  them- 
selves would  suffer  more  than  all.  The  people  would  b«M>me  the 
laughing-stock  and  the  prey  of  a  small  number  of  intriguers  and  am- 
bitious adventurers,  and  the  Republic  could  neither  have  the  protee- 
tion  of  a  stable  government,  nor  the  vigour  and  energy  of  a  free 
state.  The  true  interests  of  the  Ionian  people  will  be  better  obtained 
by  the  maintenance,  with  a  strong  hand  and  without  passion,  of  a 
system  of  order  and  integrity  in  the  State ;  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  people  in  every  enterprise  which  can  elevate  their  character.' 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Grey  did  find  himself  constrained  to  put 
some  check  on  the  new-bom  radical  zeal  of  the  Tory  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  One  important  case  we  have  already  mentioned  ; 
we  will  add  a  few  similar  examples.  On  October  26,  1848,  we 
find  the  Whig  Secretary  writing  as  follows: — *  I  have  to  point 
out  that  changes  of  this  kind  require  to  be  introduced  with  the 
more  caution,  because,  when  once  made,  they  practically  cannot 
be  withdrawn  ;  I  should  therefore  be  disposed  to  proceed  some- 
what more  gradually  than  I  understand  you  to  recommend.' 
Again,  on  March  20,  1849,  Lord  Grey  informed  Lard  Seaton 
that  the  ministry  would  yield  to  his  superior  local  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  reforms,  'trusting  that  the  strong 
assurances  you  give  me  of  their  safety  and  probable  good  effect 
will  be  justified  by  the  event.'  But  perhaps  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  whole  correspondence  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Seaton's 

*  We  observe  that  while  Lord  Seaton  was  eulogizing  M.  Zambeili  to  Sari  Grey 
(see  his  Despatch  of  February  21,  1848)  the  unconscious  or  ungrateAiI  Zambelli  was 
also  writiug  to  Lord  Grey,  to  urge  that  a  civilian  should  be  tent  out  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner. 
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despatch  of  April  21,  1849,  in  which  he  positively  dedares  that 
the  effect  of  his  reforms  would  be  to  increase  the  influence  of 
*the  most  respectable  proprietors  and  opulent  classes  ;'  and  that 
*  the  measures  recommended,  with  the  other  changes  lately  sanc- 
tioned, will  tend  to  prolong  the  connexion  between  the  United 
Ionian  States  and  the  Protective  Government.' 

Is  it  on  Lord  Seaton's  principle  that  their  advocates  support, 
or  their  opponents  condemn,  vote  by  ballot  and  such-like  reforms? 
And  after  all,  what  sort  of  a  reputation  has  Lord  Seaton  left 
behind  him  with  the  Ionian  RadicsJs,  whom  he  served  so  greatly  ? 
The  unreformed  Parliament  voted  him  a  *  colossal  statue  of  the 
finest  Carrara  marble  the  Reformed  Parliament  has  postponed 
its  erection  till  th6  Greek  Kalends.  The  agitators  inform  their 
followers  that  no  gratitude  is  due  to  a  ruler  who,  they  venture 
to  presume,  did  not  grant  them  vote  by  ballot  and  an  unrestricted 
press  from  love  to  those  institutions  in  the  abstract,  but  because 
he  was  frightened,  like  so  many  a  crowned  head  of  that  time,  by 
the  new  French  revolution,  into  originating  what  he  would  other- 
wise have  much  more  gladly  refused  on  demand.  Only  a  few 
weeks  after  his  departure,  the  ungrateful  journalists,  whom  he 
had  set  free  even  from  the  restraints  which  prevail  in  England 
and  America,  had  no  more  civil  language  for  him  than  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  The  other  Commissioners  were  examples  of  English 
brutality  only,  while  the  accursed  hypocrite  Seaton  has  shown 
himself  a  double  example  of  English  brutality  and  treachery 
united/  *  So  much  for  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  who  origin- 
ated these  reforms.  In  what  way  do  these  same  Ionian  news- 
papers speak  of  the  Sovereign  who  ratified  them  ?  The  Queen 
of  England  on  one  side  and  Greece  on  the  other  are  compared  to 
the  Tempter  and  Tempted  in  Scripture.  Queen  Victoria  desires 
Greece  '  to  fall  down  and  worship  her but  Greece  retorts,  *  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan  ! '  t  Well  indeed  might  Sir  J.  Pakington 
declare 

'  I  shrink  from  reading  to  the  House  the  gross,  flagrant,  disgusting 
libels  which  disgrace  the  press  of  the  Ionian  Islands ; — libels,  many 
of  them,  directed  against  all  that  in  this  country  men  most  revere, 
respect,  and  honour.  I  certainly  think  that  Sir  H.  Ward  would  have 
been  involved  in  gross  culpability  if  he  had  allowed  the  conduct  of  the 
press,  with  regard  to  these  libels,  to  have  passed  unvisited  by  any 
punishment  which  it  might  be  fairly,  legally,  and  justly  in  his  power 
to  inflict.    I  must  observe,  however,  that  Sir  H.  Ward  did  not  at 


iirdiparof  inroKpn^s  "XifTtep  (paiptrai  9lxXov¥  &w6^iyfia  r^s  Ayykuc^s  dtipivHas  Ktd 
io\i6Tfjros  ^vravrca. — Anagennesis,  a  Cepbalonian  paper,  for  July,  1849. 
f  The  Radical  (6*Pt{o<nriarris\  a  newspaper  published  at  Corf  a,  May  6,  1850. 
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once  resort  to  the  High  Police  powers.  He  first  tried  trial  by  jury  ' 
— [thereby  givinj^  Lord  Seaton's  system  a  fair  chance,  which  its  own 
author  never  did] — ^  but  he  found  it  was  vain  to  expect  redress  from 
an  Ionian  jury.  In  justice  to  Sir  H.  Ward  I  must  also  say  that, 
entertaining*,  as  every  Englishman  must  do,  a  sincere  dislike  to  power 
of  the  nature  of  these  high  police  powers,  if  it  were  possible  to  carry 
on  the  government  without  their  exercise.  Sir  Henry,  in  the  Session  of 
the  Ionian  Assembly  in  1850,  offered  to  abandon  them  altogether,  if 
the  Assembly  would  only  pass  a  fair  and  just  law  which  would  enable 
the  Government  to  deal  with  the  libellers  without  resorting  to  those 
police  powers.  The  Assembly  refused  to  pass  such  a  law.' — Hans,, 
April  5,  1852. 

We  may  add  that  two  at  least  of  the  journalists  recently  exiled 
by  Sir  H.  Ward,  after  the  precedent  set  him  by  Lord  Seaton, 
were  prominent  leaders  of  the  majority  which  forced  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  keep  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
high  police  by  refusing  to  provide  an  effective  and  less  question- 
able substitute.  The  five  points  of  the  Charter  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  are  open  questions  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  to  repu- 
diate allegiance  to  the  Crown,  or  to  abet  the  annexation  of  Jersey 
to  France,  or  of  Ireland  to  America,  would  certainly  be  a  surer 
road  to  Norfolk  Island  than  to  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  Corcyraean  paradise.  How 
fair  and  how  delusive  a  vision  must  have  floated  before  the  eye 
of  Lord  Seaton,  when  he  considered  personal  libel  as  the  only 
evil  against  which  he  was  called  on  to  provide  (Despatch, 
February  21,  1848),  and  struck  out  with  his  own  hand  every 
clause  in  the  bill  proposed  by  his  own  Attorney-general  which  in 
any  way  limited  the  right  to  establish  a  newspaper,  or  insured 
any  check  upon  its  future  conduct !  And  yet  Lord  Grey  con- 
sented to  Lord  Seaton*s  innovations  on  this  point  only  on  the 
express  understanding  that  laws  had  been  passed  *  upon  which 
the  Government  could  rely  for  protection  against  publications 
of  a  seditious  or  immoral^  as  well  as  of  'a  libellous  character* 
(Despatch,  July  19,  1848).  This  fact  was  also  stated  clearly 
by  Mr.  F.  Peel,  as  the  organ  of  Lord  Grey,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  April  5,  1852. 

So  much  for  the  Administration  of  Lord  Seaton.  We  have 
spoken  without  reserve  and  without  hesitation ;  and  for  the  con- 
firmation of  our  views  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  lonians,  to  the  public  functionaries,  Greek 
and  English,  to  the  British  ofiicers,  naval  and  military,  to  the 
mass  of  the  native  gentry,  and  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  of  England  throughout  the  Levant. 

With  respect  to  the  present  Lord  High  Commissioner,  we 
need  hardly  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  that  gentleman's  previous 
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career  in  England;  nor  do  we  by  any  means  wish  to  be  the 
champions  of  all  his  proceedings  in  his  present  sphere ;  but  we 
must  nevertheless  render  justice  to  a  public  servant  who  seems 
to  have  laboured  honestly  and  zealously  to  perform  his  duty 
under  very  trying  circumstances.  In  short,  we  adopt  the  opinion 
and  sentiment  of  Earl  Grey's  Conservative  successor,  Sir  John 
Pakington : — 

'  The  House  will  recollect  that  the  present  Government  has  had  no 
past  political  connexion,  and  no  political  sympathies,  with  Sir  H. 
Ward,  and  that  the  past  conduct  of  Sir  H.  Ward  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  not  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no 
party  distinctions  or  party  feelings  shall  for  a  moment  deter  the  present 
Government  from  doing  justice  in  a  generous  spirit  to  an  absent  servant 
of  the  Crown,  who,  they  believe,  has,  under  difiicuUies  and  embarrass- 
ments of  no  ordinary  nature,  exerted  himself  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Queen,  and  to  put  down  rebellion  against  her  Majesty,  as  the 
protectress  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  be  the 
champion  of  Sir  H.  Ward  ;  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  weigh  in  a  nice 
balance  every  word  which  he  may  have  uttered,  or  every  act  which 
he  may  have  done ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  under  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend,  he  may  not 
have,  here  and  there,  been  led  into  indiscretions.  I  give  no  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion  that  Sir  H.  Ward  had  done  his  best  to  preserve  the  just 
authority  of  the  Crown  under  circumstances  of  very  great  difficulty, 
and  that  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  generous  and  fair  support  of 
the  Government.' 

On  May  31,  1849,  Sir  Henry  Ward  arrived  in  Corfu,  as  heir 
to  the  dogeship  into  which  Lord  Seaton  had  converted  the 
monarchical  powers  of  Sir  Thomas  M aitland ;  heir  to  many  seri- 
ous administrative  difficulties,  and  to  the  gp^d  difficulty  of  all, 
that  of  directing  the  first  operations  of  new  institutions,  which  his 
predecessor  had  framed  and  left  for  him  to  work !  The  accusa- 
tions brought  against  Sir  H.  Ward  amoimt  to  this: — that  he 
began  as  a  demagogue,  and  then  advanced  into  despotism.  Now, 
in  point  of  fact,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  islands  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  told  him  that,  considering  the  character  of 
the  people  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  his  predecessor 
had  gone  very  much  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  innovation.  With  this 
view  Sir  H .  Ward  coincided  ;  and  we  believe  he  very  soon  ex- 
pressed himself  accordingly  to  the  English  cabinet.  The  worst, 
therefore,  that  could  be  justly  said  against  him,  in  his  subsequent 
difficulties,  was  that,  after  a  fair  and  honest  trial,  he  failed,  as  he 
himself  foretold  at  the  very  first,  to  work  the  impracticable  system 
bequeathed  to  him. 

VOL.  xci.  NO.  CLxxxii.  2  Before 
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Before  he  had  time  to  realize  all  the  difficulties  of  his  po» 
sition,  he  was  called  upon  to  put  down  an  open  rebellion  in 
Cephalonia.  It  excited  great  indignation  in  Mr.  Hume  (and,  as  it 
appears,  in  twelve  other  members  of  the  late  House  of  Commons) 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  these  *  riots/  as  that  gentleman  calls 
them,  ^  martial  law  was  unnecessarily  proclaimed ;  and  no  fewer 
than  forty-four  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  courts- 
martial,  twenty-one  of  whom  were  actually  executed,  besides  a 
large  number  subjected  to  military  flogging/  {Hansardj  Aug.  9, 
1850.)  Let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  these  Cephalonian  *Tiots;* 
for  they  were  of  a  wholly  different  complexion  from  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ceylon,  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to  confound 
them.  While  Lord  Seaton  was  still  in  office,  and  soon  after 
he  first  promulgated  his  scheme  of  reforms,  an  attack  was 
made  (Sept  26,  1848),  in  broad  day,  on  the  two  chief  towns  of 
Cephalonia  by  armed  bands  of  insurgents,  which  were  only 
routed  after  five  English  soldiers  had  been  killed  and  wounded. 
Lord  Seaton  immediately  increased  the  garrison  of  the  island 
by  a  fresh  r^ment,  making  the  forces  there  to  amooat  to 
nearly  a  thousand  men :  and  the  outbreak  had  been  pronoimced 
an  act  of  high  treason  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Corfu,  before 
Sir  H.  Ward's  arrival.  Now,  what  was  the  first  proceed- 
ing, on  this  point,  of  the  new  Lord  High  Commissioner?  By 
an  act  of  such  clemency  as  Orientals  invariably  ascribe  to  either 
weakness  or  folly,  the  captured  insurgents  were  set  at  liberty. 
In  August,  1849,  before  they  had  been  a  month  out  of  prison, 
a  second  and  more  sanguinary  outbreak  was  announced.  A 
brigand  and  murderer,  called  Vlacco,  who  had  been  skulking 
in  the  mountains  ever  since  the  first  insurrection,  aided  by 
a  reverend  person,  one  Nodaro— who  rejoiced  in  the  sobriquet  of 
not  Friar  Tuck,  but  Father  Robber  (HaVa  Aip<rrw) — under- 
took to  expel  the  English  heretics  and  aliens  from  the  sacred  shores 
of  Hellas.  The  worthy  pair  made  abundant  promises  to  their 
followers,  of  foreign  -aid  in  men  and  money ;  but  the  immediate 
means  adopted  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  pious  pur- 
pose seem  to  have  been  the  infliction  of  rape,  robbery,  and 
murder  on  such  of  their  own  compatriots  as  they  did  not  admire.* 
Nor  was  this  sufficient;  a  highly  respectable  Ionian  gentleman, 
the  Chevalier  Metaxa,  was  burnt  alive^  in  broad  day  —  he  and 
all  his  family.  Such  is  Mr.  Hume's  conception  of  a  *  riot.' 
Martial  law  was  now  proclaimed — by  virtue  of  an  express  ar- 
ticle in  the  Constitution — and,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Cephalonian  gentry.    Forty-four  per- 


*  For  the  details  see  Parliamentary  Papers,  March  6,  1850. 
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Mn  were  indeed  sentenced  to  death  by  the  courts-martial, 
but  of  these  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  reprieved  twenty- 
three-^very  man,  in  short,  who  had  not  added  murder  to  rebel- 
lion ;  for  no  one  was  executed  for  firing  on  the  Queen's  troops 
alme.  And  yet  one  accusation  against  Sir  H.  Ward  is  that  he 
went  to  Cephalonia  in  person,  and  did  not  leave  the  execution  of 
military  law  entirely  to  military  authorities  I  The  main  point, 
perhaps,  in  which  Sir  H.  Ward  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  in- 
discretion was  in  not  stopping  the  infliction  of  military  flogging 
for  various  minor  offences ;  not  that  the  persons  so  punished 
did  not  probably  deserve  a  heavier  penalty  than  fifty  lashes — 
administered  in  England  even  for  a  breach  of  prison  discipline — 
but  because  that  peculiar  punishment  is  connected  in  the  Greek 


duce  a  bitter  and  lasting  acrimony. 

In  November,  1849,  the  Ionian  Parliament  was  re-assembled, 
and  we  would  willingly  transcribe  at  length  the  speech  in  which 
Sir  H.  Ward  set  forth  the  circumstances  which  had  called  for 
such  severity.  The  Assembly  devoted  four  days  to  the  examina^ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  documents,  and  then  passed  a  vote  declaring 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  have  been 
just  and  necessary;  and  expressing  their  thankful  sense  of  the 
vigour  and  ^promptitude  with  which  he  had  averted  great  cala- 
mities. Be  it  remembered  that  this  was  the  last  Parliament  under 
the  old  system ;  consequently.  Sir  H.  Ward  had  now  no  means,  the 
Primary  Coundl  being  abolished,  of  influencing  a  single  legislator 
by  a  prospect  of  continuaticm  in  office.  Nevertheless,  one  only 
precursor  of  Mr.  Hume  was  found  to  dissent  from  the  vote  of  the 
Assembly.  In  a  like  spirit,  the  Greek  archbishop  and  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia  subscribed  a  considerable 
sum  for  a  testimonial  of  their  grateful  approbation — a  disinterested 
expression  of  public  feeling,  though  the  regulations  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  prevented  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  from  accept- 
ing the  proposed  offering. 

The  test  of  the  merits  of  Lord  Seaton^s  Constitution  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  behaviour  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament, 
which  met  in  March,  1850,  and  to  which  only  four  members  of 
the  late  Assembly  were  returned.  The  majority  of  the  newly- 
elected  deputies  at  once  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility and  defiance  towards  the  British  Protectorate,  refusing  to 
take,  except  under  protests  and  in  non-natural  senses,  even  a 
modified  oath  binding  them  ^  to  obey  all  existing  laws,  and  to 
maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  protecting  Sovereign.' 
Well  might  Sir  H.  Ward  describe  them,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord 
Grey  of  April  20,  1850,  as  persons  *  unaccustomed  to  political 


oppression,  and  was  sure  to  pro- 
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power,  and  always  disposed  to  construe  as  weakness  that  respect 
for  constitutional  rights  which  habit  and  education  plant  in 
every  Englishman's  mind.'  The  avowed  aim  of  the  Radical 
(*Pi^o/T^a(TT«f)  party  was  to  procure  immediate  annexation  of  the 
islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Now  we  are  very  far  from 
identifying  with  Vlacco  and  the  '  Father  Robber '  all  lonians 
who  entertain  even  this  notion,  much  less  all  who  are  animated  by 
an  instinctive  craving  for  a  still  grander  Hellenic  unity.  We  only 
say,  that  no  Ionian  Assembly,  no  Lord  High  Commissioner,  can 
grant  such  a  concession — not  even  the  Queen  of  England  herself 
without  the  assent  of  her  allies ;  that  the  Deputies  who  fostered 
the  proposal  were  simply  breaking  their  oaths  ;  and  that  so  long 
as  the  present  constitution  endures,  no  representative  of  the 
Crown  can  possibly  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  treasonable.  We 
cannot  stop  to  narrate  all  the  strange  and  ludicrous  scenes  of  this 
first  gathering  of  the  reformed  wisdom  of  the  lonians— their  ape- 
like mimicry  of  the  first  French  Convention,  with  its  *  mottn<- 
tain,'  its  *  centre,'  its  *  extreme  gauche,'  its  rioting,  and  the  inso- 
lent dictation  of  an  oi^fanised  mob  in  its  galleries.  Durii^  a 
session  of  nearly  three  months  no  practical  measure  was  origtiw 
ated  by  the  Assembly  itself,  and  all  bills  proposed  by  the 
Executive  were  contemptuously  rejected.  Nothing  can  be  more 
offensive  than  the  whole  tenor  of  the  first  address  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament  Sir  H.  Ward  thus  describes  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades it : — 

*  To  those  who  know  liow  larg^  were  the  concessions  made — how 
cheerfully  they  were  granted — how  little  her  Majesty  had  to  risk  by 
withholding  them — how  entirely  she  was  influenced  by  the  hope  that 
they  would  produce  harmony  and  contentment  among  yourselves — it 
must  seem  strange  that  not  one  word  of  thanks,  or  even  of  courtesy 
towards  her  Majesty,  should  have  characterised  the  first  comm^unica- 
tion  between  the  first  legislative  body  elected  under  the  new  consti- 
tution and  the  represejitative  of  the,  British  Crown.' 

All  men  of  sense  at  Corfu — even  many  members  of  the  tnost 
violent  anti-British  party — felt  relieved  when  Sir  H.  Ward  at 
length  closed  this  session  by  a  prorogation  for  six  months.  In 
his  speech  of  April  5,  1852,  Mr.  Hume,  deceived  as  usual  by 
his  informant,  accused  Sir  H.  Ward  of  *  keeping  the  Ionian  Par- 
liament prorogued  for  eighteen  months  out  of  two  years.'  Now 
is  not  Mr.  Hume  aware  that  a  legislature  so  nearly  continuous  in 
its  sessions  as  that  of  England  is  by  no  means  essential  to  a  tree 
government  ?  It  was  the  opinion  of  Locke, '  that  there  is  no  need 
that  the  legislative  power  should  be  always  in  being,  not  having 
always  business  to  do.'  The  Norwegian  Storthing,  an  assembly 
somewhat  more  democratic  than  that  which  has  so  long  had  the 
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honour  of  numbering  Mr.  Hume  among  its  members,  does  not 
necessarily  meet  for  more  than  a  single  session  of  three  months 
in  three  years.  By  the  Ionian  constitution,  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner might  have  enlarged  the  prorogation  until  February, 
1852,  and  have  legislated  during  the  interval  by  acts  of  the  Senate, 
which  have  provisionally  the  force  of  laws.  He  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  meet  his  Assembly  again  in  December,  1850. 

During  the  recess  the  Executive  had  been  employed  in 
financial  reforms.  The  large  ezpaiditure  of  Lord  Seaton 
Tendered  indispensable  a  general  reduction  of  official  salaries 
* — a  self-denying  ordinance,  as  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
docked  off  500/.  per  annum  from  his  own.  This  civil  list 
was  laid  before  the  Parliament  at  its  meeting ;  the  Rizospastae^ 
meanwhile,  not  concealing  their  intention  of  moving,  as  soon 
as  the  budget  was  settled,  a  resolution  for  t/ie  inmediate  an^ 
nexation  of  the  islands  to  the  hinffdom  cf  Greece.  Was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  British  Crown  tamely  to  submit  to  such  a 
proposal  ?  Was  he  to  send  it  back,  like  a  simple  question  of 
common  legislation,  with  a  formal  *Le  Roy  s'avisera'?  The 
course  he  took  was  to  intrust  two  Ionian  gentlemen,  his  acting 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney-General,  who  have  a  legal  right  to 
be  present  at  the  debates,  with  a  further  decree  of  prorogation,  to 
be  produced  if  such  a  motion  were  brought  forward,  but  in  no 
other  event.  The  Parliament  began  with  divers  financial  proceed- 
ings— reducing  well  nigh  to  nothing  the  siJary  of  every  govemm^t. 
servant  known  to  be  friendly  to  England — while  the  curious  coun- 
terfact  of  one  or  two  functionaries  having  their  incomes  increased 
may  be  accounted  for  by  little  considerations  of  kindred,  affinity,  or 
political  partizanship.  To  be  brief,  after  the  Ionian  Humes  had 
cut  down  the  stipends  of  their  opponents,  and  the  Ionian  Russells 
had  provided  for  their  own  relatives,  then  came  the  turn  of  the 
Halls  and  Horsmans,  who  seem  to  flourish  in  full  vigour  in  the 
congenial  air  of  Corc3Ta.  They  had  indeed  no  Brecon  deaneries 
nor  Horfield  manors  to  grapple  with,  but  only  some  small  allow- 
ances of  800/.  and  under,  paid  to  the  Ionian  prelates  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church  lands,  now  possessed  by  the  state.  These 
Sir  H.  Ward — *  heretic  and  barbarian'  as  he  is  called — had  deemed 
it  unjust  to  diminish.  But  the  modem  Corcyraeans  seem  to  have 
as  little  reverence  for  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  as  their  prede- 
cessors— we  cannot  call  them  their  forefathers — for  the  sacred 
groves  of  Zeus  and  Alcinous.*  A  message  from  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  prelates  threatened  with  plunder 
WAS  not  even  taken  into  consideration. 


*  Thucjdidcs,  iiu  70. 
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It  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  this  is  the  Refonned  Par- 
liament, out  of  which  Lord  Seaton  (Julj  22,  1848)  assured  thm 
Colonial  Secretary  that  ^  five  able  senators  might  always  be 
as  prudently  selected'  as  from  an  assembly  chosen  under  tbs 
old  STstem,  and  by  which  (January  4,  1849)  'the  civil  list 
—^including  the  salaries  of  departmental  officers  of  all  classes 
of  the  community — would  be  rarely  revised^  or  teriomly  op^ 
posed!  Further,  in  this  last-mentioned  despatch,  I/>rd  Seaton 
declared  that  under  his  new  constitution  'a  greater  number 
of  proprietors  of  estates  would  be  elected  by  the  rural  popula- 
tion ;*  and  that  '  most  of  the  members  of  a  Liegislative  Council 
freely  chosen  would  not  probably  difier  matericdly  in  their  cb»- 
nutter  and  views  from  those  who  have  been  usually  returned 
under  the  existing  (i.  e.  Sir  T.  M aitland's)  law.'  Now,  unda 
the  old  system,  the  majority  of  the  members  were  chosen,  as 
in  our  own  parliament,  from  among  the  chief  landowners  and 
the  most  eminent  professional  men ;  whereas  the  leaders  in  the 
reformed  Assembly  are  radical  lawyers  and  journalists,  and 
there  is  an  alarming  proportion  of  desperate  adveatorers 
with  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  hope,  from  almost  any 
political  change.  They  sopn  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
seemly  occupation  of  the  Assembly  on  Sunday^  December  8^ 
1850,  was  to  hearken  to  a  bombastic  oration  from  the  ez-Areo- 
pagite  Capelletto,  formerly  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Athens,  and  who  had  taken  such  a  part  in  the  insurrection  of 
1848,  that  after  it  Lord  Seaton  offered  700  dollars  for  bis  appre- 
hension. The  new  constituticxi  had  placed  him,  like  xnany  <^ 
his  fellow-rebels,  in  Parliament ;  and  this  '  orator  of  the  extreme 
left,'  as  he  is  called  by  the  newspapers,  after  deploring  his  lack 
of  carnal  weapons,  and  invoking  St.  Spyridion  of  Corfu  and  St, 
Gerasimus  of  CepJialonia  to  aid  their  votaries  with  celestial  arms, 
then  proceeded  to  move  an  immediate  union  of  the  islands  with 
Greece.  His  harangue  was,  however,  cut  short  by  the  prodno* 
tion  of  the  decree  of  prorogation,  which  sent  all  the  legislators 
quickly  and  quietly  to  their  homes,  with  the  exception  of  eleven 
individuals,  who  remained  to  sign  a  resolution  in  these  terms 

'  DSCBBE  OF  THE  RePBBSEITTATIVE  AsSBMBLT. 

*  Whereas  the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  nationality  of  every 
people  are  natural  and  incontestable  rights :  \ 

^  Whereas  the  people  of  the  Seven  Islands,  though  forming  an  in- 
separable portion  of  the  Hellenic  race,  are  at  present  deprived  of  the 
aetual  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  such  rights : 

^  Whereas,  moreover,  all  pretexts  for  placing  them  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  England,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  to  which  they  never  gave 
their  own  consent,  have  ceased  : 

*  Whereas 
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^  Whereas  a  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  which  they  belong,  to 
wh,  liberated  Greece,  has  regained  its  sovereign  and  national  rights : 

*'  Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  first  free  Assembly  of  the  Re- 
[^^sODtatives  of  the  Seven  Islands  declares — ^That  it  is  the  unanimous, 
firm,  and  unchangeable  determination  of  the  people  of  the  Seven 
Islaods  to  regain  their  independence,  and  to  unke  with  the  remainder 
^  their  own  nation^  that  is,  with  liberated  Greece. 

^  This  present  declaration  shall  be  forwarded  in  the  shape  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Assembly  to  the  Protecting  Power,  in  order  that  it  may 
communicate  it  by  the  pn^r  methods  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
and  that  they  may  combine  together  to  give  it  speedy  efiect.' 

We  need  hardly  say  that,  had  the  matter  of  this  document  been 
of  the  most  laudable  character,  it  could  have  no  legal  validity  aftdr 
the  prorogation ; — consequently  the  President  of  the  Assembly^ 
CotuU  Candiano  Roma,  refused  to  receive  or  recognise  it.  He 
pnUiahed  an  unanswexable  protest  against  the  whole  proceedings ; 
IB  which  be  shews  that  Hellenic  patriotism  can  be  combined  with 
fespect  for  the  existing  laws.  Such  conduct,  he  declares,  is 
liettson  to  the  whole  Greek  race ;  for  the  peevish  insolence  and 
nnceasing  sosvlts  of  the  Ricospastse  may  so  irritate  ^  the  mighty 
and  not  over-enduring  nation'  under  whose  protection  the  lonians 
are  placed^  that  it  may  refuse  to  coimtenance  that  future  establish- 
ment of  a  Greek  state  on  the  ruins  of  Turkey  which  is  the  fer- 
vent hope  and  prayer  of  every  Greek  breast. — In  such  a  con- 
tingency, proceeds  Count  Roma,  *let  a  respectful  and  dutiful 
Hiemorial  be  laid  before  the  protecting  Sovereign,  humbly  implor- 
mg  her  Majesty  to  allow  the  lonians  to  be  re-united  with  their 
brethren  on  the  mainland,  who,  in  1815,  had  not  yet  been 
emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  But  so  long  as  the 
jarring  interests  of  European  powers  in  the  East  continue,  that 
Greek  empire  can  never  arise,  upon  the  exist^ce  of  which  the 
relinquishment  of  the  islands  by  England  must  in  a  great  measure 
depend.' 

We  will  hasten  over  the  last  act  of  the  drama  as  so  recently 
played  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  read  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  any  daily  paper.  The  Parliament,  prorogated  by 
Sir  H.  Warden  December  8tb,  1850,  was  dissolved,  in  virtue  of 
her  constitutional  powers,  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  on  December 
22nd,  1851.  On  that  occasion  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
issued  a  Proclamation,  declaring  that 

'  It  is  her  Majesty's  desire,  as  it  is  that  of  her  ministers,  to  see  esta- 
blished here  a  system  of  well-regulated  constitutional  liberty ;  and  as 
in  the  changes  made  in  1849  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something 
wanting  to  secure  their  harmonious  working,  I  am  empowered,  upon 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  now  about  to  be  chosen,  to  signify  to  it 
her  Majes^s  assent  to  certain  further  changes  in  the  charter  of  ISIT, 

provided 
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provided  the  result  of  the  approaching  elections  be  the  formation  of 
an  Assembly  disposed  to  receive  in  a  proper  spirit  her  Majesty's  liberal 
concessions/ 

The  proposed  modifications  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  Lord  Seaton  s  system  at  all  practicable ; — they  included 
a  remodelling  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  local  goremments^ 
and  a  second  offer  to  abandon  the  high  police  powers,  if  the 
future  Assembly  should  pass  a  reasonable  law  on  the  press. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reforms  the  more  honest  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  opposition  promised  their  co-operation  to  Sir 
Henry  Ward;  and  an  appeal  was  consequently  made  to  the 
country  at  large  to  pronounce  its  opinion  upon  thenu  The  elec- 
tions for  the  new  Parliament  took  place  early  in  February  of  the 
present  year ;  and  the  result  was  a  majority  of  nearly  two-thirds 
professedly  favourable  to  British  connexion.  When,  however, 
the  new  Senators  had  bean  selected  from  the  Assembly,  several 
deputies,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  being  themselves  chosen, 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  which  then  possessed  the  power 
of  stopping  all  further  proceedings  by  simply  absenting  themselves 
from  the  sittings — the  presence  of  22  members  out  of  the  whole 
number  being  required  by  law  to  form  a  House.  This  factions 
manoeuvre  was  actually  repeated  on  several  occasions,  although  the 
Assembly  was  summoned  by  its  President  to  vote  an  address  in 
reply  to  the  proposals  made  on  behalf  of  the  protecting  sovereign, 
— in  short,  to  return  an  answer  to  the  Queen  of  England.  After 
fair  warning  of  the  measure  which  such  conduct  would  force  hin^ 
to  take.  Sir  H.  Ward  was  at  last  driven  to  a  further  prorogation 
in  order  to  await  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office  as  to  bis 
future  policy.  At  the  same  time  he  put  forth  his  reasons  in  m 
Proclamation  (dated  March  18) — being  in  fact  an  appeal  to  tbe 
Ionian  people  at  large  from  the  factious  and  tyrannical  obstruc- 
tion of  a  portion  of  their  own  representatives,  and  which  con- 
cludes as  lollows  :— 

*  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  exhausted  every  means  that 
some  political  experience  could  suggest  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  happv 
issue,  and  that,  having  been  thwarted  in  my  designs  by  men  whom  I 
could  neither  satisfy  nor  lead,  I  have  not  to  add  to  the  mortification  of 
&ilure  the  belief  that  it  has  been  caused  by  any  want,  on  my  part,  of 
frankness  or  conciliation.' 

We  have  already  seen,  from  the  instructions  given  to  their 
envoy  in  1802,  what  tiie  last  generation  of  lonians  felt  as  to  their 
own  capacity  for  self-government  at  that  period.*    We  must  now 

request 

♦  M.  P.  Soutio,  a  labject  of  King  Otho — a  gentlemau  of  etniuenf  literary  dif* 
tinctioa  and  indapeodeDoa,— ^vrote  at  follows  to  tM  editor  of  «»  AtlitfriaB  newspaper^ 
on  May  S7,  1851.   <  I  write  to  you,  from  Zant^  whioh  I  nacM  a  woek  a«a.  My 
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request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  part  of  Sir  John  Paking-> 
ton's  speech  of  April  5,  1852,  where  he  details  *the  state- 
ment of  a  witness  of  the  highest  possible  authority,  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune,  and  bearing  a  name  beloved  by  all  Greeks — 

^  Count  Salomos,  who  had  been  Regent  of  Zante  under  Lord  Seaton, 
having  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Ionian  Senate, 
lately  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Ward  as  follows: — "  My  Lord,  the  present 
state  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  indeed  most  lamentable.  It  was  not  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  the  reforms  effected  in  the  constitution  should 
be  g^nted  by  such  gradual  steps  as  would  have  enabled  the  people  to 
receive  them  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  to  make  a  wise  use  of  them.  Intro- 
duced too  suddenly,  and  at  a  most  inopportune  time,  the  result  was 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  They  awakened  the  mo(ft 
extravagant  expectations,  inflamed  minds  by  nature  too  easily  inflam* 
mable,  offered  to  the  British  nation  by  which  they  were  conceded, 
instead  of  thanks,  proo&  of  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude,  smd  plunged 
these  islands  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  Your 
jBxcellency's  well-known  abilities  and  paternal  care  were  unable  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  these  evils ;  nor  have  the  good  intentions  and  the 

olijcet  it  to  gire  you  an  Account  of  an  election  to  the  Municifml  Coancil,  which, 
as  yoa  are  awaie,  admiuitten  the  local  a£Eair«  of  this  itiaod,  coniointly  with  tlie 
ilegent.  There  it  not  a  citixen  httt  who  doec  not  detire  the  independence  and 
union  of  the  Seven  Itlaiidt  with  Greece.  Some,  however,  teeing  that  we  Greekt  are 
morally  and  phytically  incapable  of  governing  ourtelvet, —  ditbeartened  by  the 
banditti  which  detolate  our  country,  and  by  the  symptoms  of  anarchv  which  are 
breaking  out  among  ut, — are  endeavouring  to  gain  Hnne.  Others,  on  the  contnu^, 
influenced  rather  by  the  detire  of  independence  than  by  that  of  their  country's 
wdihre,  and  feelmg  pertuailed  that  Providence  will  not  abandon  Greece,  throw  their 
whole  weight  into  the  union  of  the  itlandt  with  the  mother-country,  'fbete  latter 
denominate  themtelvet  Radieah;  openly  call  for  the  expuUioii  of  the  Englith; 
and,  for  the  take  of  their  cause,  tet  the  authorities  at  defiance.  Three  cifiient, 
ftnning  part  of  thb  latter  olaat,  lately  pretented  themtelvet  at  caiMlidatet  at  the 
nuiniciual  election,  and  obtained  tbe  majority  of  votet.  77ie  British  Government 
violateithe  law  neither  directly  nor  indirectly ;  it  had  recouree  to  no  kind  whatsoever 
id oomtpHon^  Whereat,  if,  in  the  to-caTled  independent  kingdom  of  Greece,  a  candi- 
dbto  for  t)»e  Atteably  tmd  declared  himtelf  oppoted,  not  merely  to  the  Bavarian 
reigning  family,  but  even  to  tbe  meanett  of  the  minittry,  what  bloodshed  and  ftaudt 
would  have  taken  place !  Yesterday  I  made  a  long  excursion  into  the  country.  What 
a  deKgbt^l  tig)it !  I  saW  on  every  side  flouritbing  vineyardt,  orchardt,  and  hartettt, 
OMinificentroadt,  and  villaget  fall  of  pnitperity.  Here  you  can  proceed,  laden  with 
gold,  from  one  end  of  tbe  itlaud  to  the  other  in  perfect  tecurity ;  whereat  in  Greece 
we  canitot,  without  tlie  greatest  danger,  go  from  Athens  to  the  nearett  village.  Here 
the  women  work  peaceably  in  their  nouses,  safe  firom  both  moveable  columns  of 
o^ctal  bandits  and  fVom  gangt  of  robbert.  You  will  atk,  do  the  loniant  purchate 
tncb  great  tecurity  by  heavy  luxation  f  By  no  meant.  They  pay  no  tithet,  no 
mterual  taxet,  but  timplv  dutiet  on  imports  and  exportt.  Such  it  the  ttate  of  tlie 
emdaoed  loniant^  and  tuch  is  that  of  ut  independent  Greekt !  In  Greece,  after  having 
tpent  a  loan  of  tixty  milliont  of  drachmas  (240,000/.)  and  400  milliont  of  taxes,  we 
have  at  yet  neither  harbour,  bridge,  nor  road;  we  are  infetted  with  robbert  and 
pirates,  and  a  prey  to  a  thoutand  diteatet ;  and,  far  from  enjoying  liberty,  we  are 
flowed  down  under  the  vilett  tlavery  I  If  you  think  it  detirable,  publith  thete  linea; 
perhapt  they  will  do  tome  good,  at  ooming  from  a  man  who  it  no  partiian  either 
of  Fiance,  Ruttia,  or  EuglaiKL' — All  wlio  are  in  the  leatt  acquainted  with  modem 
Gseece  know  how  high  tbe  authority  of  11.  Soutzo  k. 
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xanoBstraiiees  of  the  esecutive  power  profred  more  wteessfiiL  The 
present  ^stem  takes  from  every  man,  however  weli^iniaitkiBfldy  die 
power  of  promotmg  in  any  way  the  good  his  country,  and  cqbm* 
quently  renders  unavailing  my  labours  as  President  of  the  Senate.'' ' 

In  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  our  general  views  on 
this  subject,  which  is  of  wider  importance  than  appears  at  first 
sight,  owing  to  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
with  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  indeed  with  Bntish  policy  tbroogh- 
Qut  the  Levant.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  various  circiuik- 
slances  of  the  peculiar  relation— one  having  no  pueallel  except  in 
soiae  of  the  protected  States  in  India — in  which  the  loaians  iraps 
placed  bj  the  Treaty  of  Paris*    As  Sir  H.  Ward  wrhes  July 

1849,— 

'  the  constant  subdivisions  of  property  have  created  a  class  of  young 
and  poor  gentlemen,  who  cannot  all  be  advocates,  or  medical  m^,  or 
government  employes;  who  have  no  army  or  navy  to  go  into  ;  and  who, 
with  the  bare  means  of  living  at  their  command,  not  unnaturally  look 
with  hope  to  any  change  that  would  open  to  them  a  wider  field.' 

It  is  from  this  class  that  the  writers  and  talkers  against  British 
connexion  mainly  spring;  they  suffer  the  diiMulyantage  of 
being  neither  British  nor  Greek  subjects,  and  cannot,  therefcnre^ 
be  employed  in  the  service  either  of  Queen  Victraia  or  of  King 
Otho.  At  the  same  time  they  firmly  beKeve,  and  with  some  rea- 
son probably,  that,  if  their  native  islands  were  annexed  to  tho 
kuDigdom  of  Greeee,  their  superior  education  amd  more  divilisedl 
manners  would  evafitually  place  them  at  the  head  of  afiairs  in  the 
united  country.  The  principal  men  of  substance  generally  de- 
precate the  withdrawal  of  British  protection  until  Grreece  sbril 
have  become  more  orderly,  and  property  therein  more  secure — 
so  at  least  they  tell  Englishmen,  though  they  are  not  all  equally 
explicit  to  their  own  countrymen.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  groat 
mass  of  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  islands  have  been  deluded 
by  the  artful  representations  of  their  demagogues,  and  by  the 
atrocious  calumnies  of  the  press,  into  expectations  of  <teriTkig 
moral  and  physical  blessings  of  every  kind  from  union  with 
Greece ;  just  as  we  lately  saw  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  duped 
into  looking  for  all  imaginable  felicity  from  a  repeal  of  the  union 
with  England. 

We  admit,  therefore,  that  the  anomalous  polity,  under  which 

*  Sir  H.  Ward  writes  to  Lord  Qrty  on  July  9,  1849:— <  I  was  told  at  Zants 
hj  Connt  Roma '  (father  of  Count  Candiano  Roma),  <  loog  reputed  the  bead  of 
the  Greek  party  in  theee  islaods,  that,  if  be  covald  believe  for  one  moment  that  it  was 
the  Qiieen*t  intention  to  lanction  their  anion  with  Greece,  he  would  go  himself  to 
Londen,  in  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  to  enter  his  protest  against  such  a  step  at  the 
foot  of  Her  Majesty's  throne,  as  an  act  at  once  of  cruelty  and  of  bad  ftiith.' — Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  Aug.  4,  1850,  p.  43. 
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tbe  loQiaw  were  placed  by  th«  Tseaty  of  Purif  in  1815,  is  embai^ 
lasaing  to  tlieprotectcMratey  and  ccowtitutes  a  certain  ^t^a^ 
ance  to  the  inx>tected  people.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
sufficieBlly  proved  that  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  made  the  best  of 
the  position  in  which  be  waa  plaeed ; — that  the  constitntioii  of 
1817  was  more  liberal,  even  in  theory,  than  almost  any  other 
thra  existing  i^^-and  that  it  was  found  in  practice  the  very  reverse 
of  opporessive  aad  degrading^  or  even  of  u^popultf . 

The  ill"K:o«sidered  and  precipitate,  though  weU-inteationed, 
yefoms  q£  L^ord  Seaton  are  the  immediate  cause  of  tbe  pteseiNt 
ONadition  of  a&drs ;  still  the  loniaus  owe  it  mainly  to  their  owm 
{Nerversenesa,  factiousness,  pcosonal  intrigues,  and  local  animo- 
sities, if  they  are  not  now  in  possession  of  a  burger  measureof  real 
and  practical  civil  liberty  than  is  eiy  oyed  by  almost  any  autonomoua 
European  state,  with  the  ezcepticm  of  England.  We  £od  satisfied 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  parliamentary  papm  wiU  affinrd  the 
moat  convincing  proof  that  there  has  been  exhibited  of  late,  on  ^e 
part  of  Great  Britain,  an  amount  of  forbearuice  and  concession 
wholly  unexampled  elsewbei^  in  the  dealings  between  a  powerful 
Stf^on  on  one  side  and  a  powerless  people  on  the  other,  plaoed 
too  under  our  exduaive  protectorate  by  a  solemn  European 
treaty.  The  lonians  cannot  fairly  alli^  any  pvactical  gdevaaeea, 
except  of  their  own  creation,  in  th^  internal  polity.  They 
possess  the  most  complete  lib^y  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ever 
jjaown,  and  their  domestic  ai&irs  are  entirely  under  the  control  of 
a  freely-elected  Parliament.  All  thi^  England  reqpiires  is,  tluMt 
tbe  ccmstitutioBal  rights  of  the  protecting  sovereign,  as  derived 
from  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  shall  not  be  violated  by  a  revoluticmary 
faction  in  the  Assembly — a  faction  forming  no  political  party,  ia 
the  English  sense  of  the  tmn,  but  rather  an  organised  body  of 
desperate  conspirators,  who  refuse  to  act  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution  which  they  themselves  have  sworn  to  leapeet. 

Again,  the  management  of  their  own  finances— a  privilege 
oliexk  ida;itified  with  the  full  possession  of  liberty — is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ionian  Assembly,  with  the  exception 
of  38,000/.,  out  of  an  annual  revenue  averaging  upwards  of 
160,000/,  This  sum  is  reserved  afiec  tbe  manner  of  the  civil 
lists  in  the  British  colonies — 25,000/.  being  yearly  apportioned 


rison — and  13,000/.  for  the  salaries  of  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  other  English  functionaries,  whose  number 
and  whose  salaries  also  are  proportionally  smaller  than  in  any 
other  of  our  dependencies.*    The  whole,  or  very  nearly  the 


*  Parliamentary  Papen  of  June  22, 1840,  p.  39.   Betide  the  Lord  High  Commit- 
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whole,  of  this  13,000/.  is  spent  in  the  islands  themselves; 
and  so  it  is  witih  the  military  oontribution,  which  is  simply 
handed  over  by  the  Ionian  Treasury  to  the  British  Commissariat 
and  thence  distributed  among  the  Ionian  Army  and  Ordnance 
contractors.  So  that,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of 
38,000/.,  t>tfry  rtearly  tike  whole  of  which  finds  its  way  back  into 
their  own  pockets^  the  lonians  purchase — 1.  Perfect  external  and 
internal  security  under  the  safeguard  of  3000  British  soldiers. 
3.  The  protection  of  the  British  flag  for  their  commerce  in  all 
parts  of  the  worid,  and  the  same  right  as  is  enjoyed  b^  British 
subjects  themselves  to  the  good  offices  of  all  English  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents.  In  fact,  many  of  our  Consulates  in  the 
Levant  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  lonians,  of 
whom  4000  are  resident  in  Constantinople  alone.  3.  The  services 
of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  his  staff  of  employh^  the  real 
working  members  of  their  Government  4.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  150,000/.  in  the  islands — all  British  money, 
sent  out  from  England  for  Ordnance  purposes,  &c.,  and  for  the 
pay  of  the  garrison,  composed  of  five  battdions  of  infantry,  three 
companies  of  artillery,  and  one  company  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Thus  it  appears  that  between  1809  and  1852  about/re  mtUim 
sterling  of  the  taxes  raised  in  Great  Britain  have  been  distributed 
among  these  little  rocks  and  their  population  of  220,000  souls ! 
What  prosperity  would  not  such  a  liberal  expenditure  of  public 
money  create,  if  employed  on  useful  works,  among  many  an  im- 
poverished community  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  at  home! 

It  has  certainly  become  a  grave  question  whether  any  advan- 
tages possibly  derivable  by  England  from  the  military  occupatioB 
of  the  southern  Ionian  Islands — ^that  is,  of  the  whole  group,  ex- 
clusive of  Corfu,  and  its  natural  appendage,  Paxo — can  be  com- 
mensorate  with  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of  prote^ing  va 
alien  population,  the  numerical  majority  of  which  desires  to  be 
freed  from  our  Protectorate,  while  the  remainder  for  the  moit 
part  want  the  moral  courage  to  declare  opeidy  so  anti-Hellenic  » 
sentiment  as  their  preference  for  it.  This  question  has  been 
ahready  mooted  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  nay,  by  Lord  Grej 
himself  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Ward  of  August  13,  1849. 

•ioner  bimielf,  hit  Secretary,  the  Residents  ttiat  represent  bim  in  the  Southern  Islandi, 
and  the  Treasarer-General,  there  are  scarcely  any  Englishmen  employed  in  ciril  \^ 
in  the  lotiian  Islands.  There  ant  indeed  two  Judges  in  the  Sopreme  Court — but  titlivw 
of  all  classes  and  oninions  generally  allow  that  thu  armogament  ia  quite  mumry 
There  is  nothing  all  lonians  dread  so  much  as  tlie  Justice  of  their  own  couutryoMn. 
The  report  of  Vlacco's  trial  before  an  Bnglish  court>martiid  is  instructive  on  this  bes^ 
Quettian  bg  tAa  Court,^^  Frisooer,  have  you  any  objeotiim  to  any  mamfaer  flf  tUi 
Court  f 

An$wer, — *  Let  me  be  tried  by  EnglisJtmenf  and  not  by  Gretki,  None,* 
—Parliamentary  Papers  ou  Cepiialuuia,  pp.  45-48. 
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*  While  the  inhabitants  of  these  ,  islands/  he  writes,  *  continue 
to  desire  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  they  may 
be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  withdrawn  ;  but  they  will  remember 
that  their  carmexim  with  this  country  was.  originally  established 
far  more  for  the  sake  of'  Ionian  than  of  British  interests,  and  that 
it  is  upon  thgir  continuing  to  value  and  to  sttppart  it  that  its  being 
permanently  maintained  must  depend^ 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  accuracy  or  wisdom  of  this  ex 
cathedra  judgment— one  hardly  qoaliiied,  surely,  to  discourage 
the  agitation  of  the  Greek  party  in  the  islands,  or  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner— we  must  insist  that 
England  cannot  now,  under  any  circumstances,  relinquish  her 
hold  upon  Corfu ;  which  island,  besides  its  importance  as  the 
key  of  the  Adriatic,  as  a  strong  military  and  naral  station,  and 
as  a  convenient  commercial  entrepot^  is  as  essential .  to  the  safe- 
guard of  the  route  to  India  by  Trieste,  as  Malta  to  the  security  and 
convenience  of  the  route  by  Marseilles.  It .  woukl  undoubtedly 
be  desimble  for  the  interests  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  .Corfu^ 
if  that  island  could  be  incorporated  with  the  British  Empire  on 
the  same  footing  as  our  own  colonies,  while  Cephalonia,  Zante^ 
Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo,  were  annexed  to  Greece,  under 
the  same  guarantee  as  the  rest  of  that  kingdom,  t.  0.  under  the 
joint  Protectorate  of  France^  Russia,  and  En^and.  This  pro- 
vision would  of  course  secure  them  from  falling  into  the  bands 
of  any  other  power  as  efiactually  as  the  Greek  islands  in  the 
Archipelago  are  secured  at  the  present  moment  from  sudi  a  fate. 
Difficulties  certainly  involve  the  subject  on  every  sidei,  but  there 
ia  one  very  important  considemtioQ  .which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  examining  it.  There  is  a  wide  difiesence  in  raoe, 
sentiment,  and  geographical  position,  between  Corfu  and  the  five 
soutbei^  islands.  The  latter  are,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  a  natural  appendage  of  Ghreece  both  in  the  eailiest  and 
latest  extent  of  the  term ;  whereas  Corfu  was  in  okl  times  but  a 
remote  colony  of  the  Hellenic  name,  and  is  now  geographically 
connected,  not  with  the  kingdom  of  O.tho,  but  with  the  Turkish 
province  of  Albania.  So  also,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  islands  are  still  as  much  Greeks  as  Englishmen  aire 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  townspeople  of  Corfu  are  half  Italians  and 
half  Albanians,  and  the  whole  population  of  that  island  is  pro- 
bably as  far  from  the  ancient  Gredcs  as  the  mass  of  our  own 
countrymen  from  the  ancient  Britons.  Nor  is  there  much  com- 
munity of  feeling  between  the  Corfuotes  and  the  yokefellows 
with  whom  they  have  been  so  uncomfortably  coupled.  They 
complain  bitterly  of  the  disturbances  caused  in  their  peaceful 
town  by  ^  strangers  *  from  the  southern  islands  ;  and  if  they  have 
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MtCle  dae  Gfedk  a}K>ut  them,  tiiey  itill  retem  the  good  old 
H^enic  hatied  of  dieir  neighboun  * 

But  soch  a  scbeiBe  at  it  here  thadowed  forth  woold  of  courte 
neqnire  tiie  lancCion  of  all  the  great  pow^rt  that  were  partiet  to 
the  Treaty  of  Parit ;  and  it  it  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Rustia, 
Auttria,  and  Prastia— at  any  rate  in  their  present  hnmour-' 
would  agree  to  our  picking,  to  ute  a  familiar  phrase,  the  plum 
oat  of  tibe  podding — in  other  wordt^  to  our  retaining  possession 
of  Corfu  akme — ^m«ch  lest  to  our  trbntfonnit^  into  a  direct 
Sovereignty  our  Protectorate  of  that  itland.  Without  adyertix^, 
therefore,  to  the  quettiont  comected  with  the  balance  of  power 
DOW  ettaUitfaed  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  it  it  enough  to 
recollect  diat  England  mutt  deal  with  the  Ionian  Islands  as  a 
whole,  otherwise  the  has  no  right  to  deal  with  them  at  all. 

And  now  what  are  tl^  internal  prospects  of  this  important  and 
kiteresting  dependency,  which  a  strong  political  necessity  will 
doubtless  retain  for  an  indefinite  period  under  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate ?  The  Ionian  Parliament,  prorogued  in  last  March,  was 
re-assembled  after  the  filling  up  by  fresh  elections  of  the  seats 
vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  office  or  other  causes  ;  and  an  address 
to  the  Protecting  Sovereign  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 
This  document  insisted  prominently  on  the  topic  of  Greek  nation- 
ality, and  treated  British  connexion  as  a  merely  temporary 
amutgement ;  but  it  nevertheless  dedared  the  readiness  of  the 
Assembly  to  concur  with  the  de  facto  Government  in  various 
practical  measures  of  improvement,  en  attendant  the  ultimate  con- 
summation of  their  patriotic  hopes  of  union  with  Greece.  These 
more  favourable  indications  are  attributed  in  part  to  the  accident 
which  lately  destroyed  by  fire  the  former  Parliament-House,  in 
which  there  was  space  for  an  organized  rabble  of  1500  spectators, 
who  were  allowed,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  habitually  to  insult  and  overawe  the  more 
moderate  speakers.  The  present  place  of  meeting  has  room  for 
only  200  individuals  in  addition  to  the  members  ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  enforce  good  order,  and  to  teach  the  people 
generally  to  appreciate  its  value.  But  it  is  mainly  the  truly  states- 
manlike speech  of  Sir  J.  Pakington,  already  quoted,  which  has 
checked  for  a  time,  by  showing  them  the  uselessness  of  their  machi- 
nations, the  intriguers  and  agitators  who  had  during  three  years 
almost  entirely  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Septinsular  Government. 

•  The  Ionian  Senate  enjoy  the  sovereign  privilege  of  pardoning  criminalft.  Not 
long  ago  a  convicted  marderer,  a  native  of  Cephalouia,  petitioned  for  a  coinmatation 
of  bit  lentence,  when  the  senator  represenling  another  of  the  islands  remarked,  *  I  am 
opposed  to  capital  punishments  on  principle ;  but  I  shall  not  object  to  this  executkm, 
for  there  it  one  point  which  sets  my  mind  at  rest^he  criminal  is  a  Cephalomian,* 
(Una  cowi  mi  tianquillixa— si  tratta  di  un  Cefaleno.)   The  man  was  hanged 
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We  have  veceiyed  some  lale  details  aof  die  prooeedings  ict 
CoriEa ;  but  oannol  now  go  into  tfaem  fmitfaer  than  that  the  verf 
last  inddent  is  the  i tailing  by  Sir  H.  Ward,  <»  the  30th  August^ 
c»f  a  Message  distinctly  restating  to  the  Aisoinbly  the  refonM 
offered  in  his  Proclamation  «f  December,  1851,  with  the  omk 
ditions  to  which  he  still  adheres.  The  yole  on  this  Message 
mnst  be  a  very  important  point  of  the  history — bot  to  it  our  in* 
tdligence  does  not  reach. 

So  long  as  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  contmues  to  peiw 
form  his  part  with  temper^  Mcigy,  and  jadgment — and  so  kny 
as  he  is  fortified  by  the  firm  support  of  his  official  dnef  m 
England,  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  further  open  collisions 
be^een  the  executive  and  the  legislature  will  be  avoided.  Still 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  those  who— whether  natives  or 
foreigners — know  the  islands  best,  are  unanimous  in  decrying  the 
eenstitutional  organization  of  1849.  Even  disaffected  lonians  for 
the  most  part  allow  that  the  working  government  of  Sir  T.  Mait- 
land,  or  even  a  pure  autocracy  in  the  hands  of  an  Englidi 
governor,  would  be  far  preferable,  in  a  choice  of  evils,  to  the  rash 
system  of  Lord  Seaton ;  while  the  English  party  (that  is,  the 
principal  landed  proprietors  and  the  chief  public  servants)  sup- 
port Sir  H.  Ward  s  views  as  to  a  modification  of  the  press  laws, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  ballot.  But,  difficult  and  dangerous  as  is 
re-action  in  any  shape,  a  piecemeal  re-action  is  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  all.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  1817  have  been  abandoned,  and  no  further  experiments  at  / 
patching  it  up  are  calculated  to  produce  any  permanent  good. 
Moreover,  no  power  likely  to  act  wisely  and  impartially  has  any 
legcd  right  to  interfere.  The  Imperial  Parliament  cannot  consti* 
tutionally  legislate  for  this  singularly  anomalous  dependency; 
and  we  strongly  suspect  that  it  will  be  discovered  sooner  or  later 
that  no  Ionian  Assembly,  as  at  present  constituted,  can  be  depended 
upon  for  sound  practical  legislation  in  times  of  popular  excite* 
ment,  or  on  questions  which  involve  feelings  of  Greek  nationality. 
The  public  men  in  the  islands  are,  with  few  exceptions,  sincere 
and  zealous  in  nothing  but  in  aggrandizing  themselves  and  in 
supplanting  their  rivals.  They  seem,  indeed,  singularly  destitute 
of  that  *  constitutional  morality'  which  Mr.  Grote  declares  (in 
language  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  late  crisis  at  Corfu)  to  be 
^  the  indispensable  conidition  of  a  Grovemment  at  once  free  and 
peaceable,  since  any  povoerful  and  obstinate  minority  may  render 
the  tDorking  of  free  institutions  impracticabh^  without  being  strong 
enough  to  conquer  ascendancy  for  themselves '  {Hist.^  chap.  31). 

To  conclude — ^the  polity  of  1849  is  odious  to  all  the  three 
sections  into  which  the  lonians  are  divided.    The  partizans  of 
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British  protection,  as  the  best  guarantee  of  social  order  and 
tranquillity,  are  naturally  averse  to  it ;  the  Greek  annexationists, 
or  RizotpasUBy  revile  it  bitterly.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  little  knot  of  semi^Venetian  *  and  doctrinaire  intriguers  and 
agitators,  of  which  M.  M ustoxidi  is  the  acknowledged  leader  at 
Corfu,  and  the  Ionian '  of  the  Daily  News  is  the  proclaimed 
agent  in  London,  for  it  does  not  represent  the  opinions  of  a 
hundred  individuals  in  the  islands.  But  there  is  still  another 
point  of  view  in  which  this  question  should  be  regarded.  The 
mischief  produced  by  the  present  state  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is 
not  confined  within  their  own  narrow  limits.  The  Ionian 
journals,  holding  up  England  and  Englishmen  almost  with  one 
voice  to  ridicule  or  execration,  have  been  disseminated  throughout 
the  Levant.  They  are  read  at  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  existence  of  such  unparalleled  licence  in  a  British 
dependency  is  calculated  to  damage  seriously  the  prestige  of 
British  power  and  energy,  for  Orientals  rarely  separate  the  idea 
of  government  from  that  of  monarchical  authority,  and  invariably 
ascribe  to  fear  or  imbecility  all  concessions  yielded  to  viol^ce 
and  clamour.  The  respect  earned  for  our  name  by  the  vigour  of 
other  tipes,  or  other  spheres,  is  dangerously  counteracted  by  the 
weakness  of  English  policy  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  No  govern- 
ment can  afford  to  be  openly  set  at  defiance  for  any  length  of 
time  by  its  own  dependents. 


Art.  III. — 1.  An  Imniiry  into  the  Legislation  of  the  Salmon  and 
Sea  Fisheries.  By  Herbert  F.  Hore,  Esq.  Dublin.  8vo.  1830. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  the  Irish  Fisheries, 
1836. 

3.  Report  from  the  Committee  m  the  Inland  Fisheries  and  Navi- 
gation of  Ireland,  1849. 

4.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  as  to  the 
Fisheneft  of  Ireland,  1843—50. 

T^HE  value  of  the  genv^  salmo  to  the  genus  homo  is  exhibited 
under  several  agreeable  phases.    Any  person  who  is  owner  of 
a  good  salmon-fishery,  as  well  as  of  broad  acres,  contemplates 
in  his  banker's  book  an  additional  credit  of  some  hundreds 

*  Some  of  the  most  virulent  toi-distuU  Grbus  of  this  factictn  bear  oonnnoo  vene* 
tain  names,  such  as  Dandolo,  Zambelli,  &c.  A  Smith  or  Broum  in  England  might 
jnst  as  plausibly  pretend  to  Norman  descent.  Our  Hansard  represents  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  as,  on  5th  April  last,  telling  the  House  of  Commons  that  *if  they  went  to  aoy 
part  of  the  Levant  or  Asia  Minor,  they  would  find  that  the  lonians  were  sharp,  clever 
men.  and  much  •ui)erior  to  any  other  class  of  Italians,*  We  suspect  that  these  Pan* 
hellenic  agitators  will  disown  their  champion,  when  they  discover  that  be  considers 
them  to  be  Italians.  Besides,  in  the  southern  islands,  the  majority  of  the  inbabitantSv 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  of  Greek  descent.  ; 
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sterling,  his  aquatic  rental.  Those  who  fayour  the  pastime  of 
the  rod  consider  a  royal  salmcm  as  their  noblest  prize.  The 
captore  of  this  vigorous  fish  with  so  slight  an  implement  must, 
kideed,  be  a  spirit>stinring  sport.  Its  votaries  sometimes  even 
venture  for  it  into  Ireland — 

<  amidst  O'Bourkes,  O'Tooles, 

Or  where  Dick  Martm  rules  [eheu  /] 

The  wilds  of  Connemara.* 

For  its  delights  we  have  literary  authorities  enough — from  the 
amiable  gossip  of  Walton  to  the  elegant  disquisition  of  Davy 
and  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  Wilson.  Its  calm  and  cheerful 
pleasures  consoled  the  ambitious  Raleigh  when  banished  from 
court — were  sufficient  to  draw  away  Cotton,  the  poet  and  volup- 
tuary, from  the  gay  world,  and  to  allure  Paley  from  his  easy  chair 
and  desk.  All  epicures  are  agreed  as  to  the  salmon.  Mine  host 
of  the  *  Star  and  Garter '  is  sure  to  grace  the  board  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  *  venison  of  the  waters — while  cdtelettes  de 
saumon  a  rindierme  form  not  the  least  telling  plat  at  Blackwall 
or  Greenwich.  The  fish  often  of  old  made  his  appearance  in  a 
preserved  or  *  kippered '  state — and  he  is  still  a  favourite  in  that 
guise.  We  doubt  not  it  is  he  who  is  gratefully  alluded  to  by 
Archbishop  Laud  in  a  certain  epistle  to  Lord  Strafford,  of  Sept. 
1638,  when  the  viceroy  (well  known  to  be  awake  to  the  subject 
of  fisheries)  was  resting  from  the  cares  of  government  at  his  new 
residence  in  the  Wicklow  woods : — 

'  I  find  by  your  letters  you  are  gone  a  hunting ;  I  hope  you  will 
find  time  to  go  a  fishing  too,  for  I  mean  to  be  a  very  bold  b^gar,  and 
desire  you  to  send  me  some  more  of  the  dried  fish — (I  do  not  know 
what  you  call  it) — which  you  sent  me  the  last  year ;  it  was  the  best  that 
ever  I  tasted.  Do  not  think  to  stop  my  mouth  with  more  of  your  hung 
beef  from  Yorkshire,  which  was  as  hard  as  the  very  horn  the  old  runt 
wore  when  she  lived.* 

The  knowing  author  of  the  ^  Art  of  Dining '  is  great  upon  the 
many  modes  of  cooking  salmon:  but  before  cooking  you  must 
catch  it ;  and  of  late  doleful  stories  of  the  impoverished  state  of 
the  fisheries  have  been  loudly  echoed  both  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this 
decline,  mainly  confining  ourselves,  for  various  reasons,  to  ^  green 
Erin  of  streams.' 

If  we  may  rely  on  some  incidental  statements  by  a  chronicler 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Irish  grievance  of  those  days  lay  not 
in  the  scarcity  but  in  the  glut  of  the  coDMnodity.  Stanihurst  men- 
tions that  the  fishers  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  of  the  ^  noble  northeme 
river,  the  Banne,  complain  more  often  for  bursting  of  their  nets 
with  the  over  great  take  of  fish,  than  for  anie  want.'   It  is  testified 
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m  a  GoUedioa  of  geiiealofie»  smong  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth  tkt 
'  O^Donell  is  the  second  besi  )maA  m  Ulater,  aadl  tin  bcstlonl 
of  fishe  in  Ireland,  and  he  exdiangeth  fithr  aihn^es.  wijth  kma^ 
merchants  for  wyne,  by  whinh  b»  call  in  od»er  oeuntsjes. — lfa» 
kinge  of  fishe.'  The  last  O'Donell,  Earl  of  Tjrrconnel,  bcfcie 
abandoning  his  countrj,  in  1607^  proelakned,  as  among  his  most 
grievous  injuries,  the  being  ^  despoiled  bj  the  English  of  his 
valuable  fisheries/  In  161^  . the  Fojde  and  Bona  were  let  by  the 
^.London  Company  of  Adventuress'  for  one  thousaad  Maib 
yearly :  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who  had  a  claim  on  that  fiaho^ 
offered  to  farm  it  at  800/.  per  annum..  Lord  Strafibrd  writes,  k 
1638,  that  the  Foyle  produced  to  the  Crown  that  yeac  ino 
hundred  and.  forty  tons  of  salmon,  and  that  the  yearly  wesaX  need 
to  be  1000/.  Although  the  value  of  money  has  diminishgd 
nearly  tenrfold,  the  rent  paid  in  the  yeac  1835  for  die  three  great 
livers,  the  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Moy,  only  amounted  ia  1250L 
Spenser  commemorates  ^  the  fair  Suir,  in  which  ase  tbousaod 
salmons  bred.'  The  full  name  of  Cahir,  the  Earl  of  Glengali'& 
seat  on  that  river,  is  Cahir-'dunafiaicai^  the  castle  of  the  fisb- 
abounding  fort  The  Duke  of  Ormond  told  Evelyn  that  aaknoD 
were  so  plentiful  in  the  Irisii  streams  that  they  were  hunted  with 
dogs. 

From  an  early,  period  the  article  was  largely  exported,  in  a  salted 
state,  to  England,  and  still  more  abundantly  to  Spain,  where  it  was 
in  request  for  fast  days.  The  export  trade  assumed  additioBal 
importance  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  *  Scotch  stake-nets,  and  bag-nets.'  These 
nets  were  plaeed  in  the  entrances  and  lower  portions  of  rivers, 
and  their  use,,  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  method  of  fishing  with 
boats  and  moveable  draught  nets,  had  the  effect  ol  brmging  the 
trade  into  fswer  hands.  The  trade  subsequently  receii^  a 
new  stimulus  from  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  rapid  con- 
veyance of  the  commodity,  in  its  fresh  and  more  invitii^  state, 
by  means  of  steam-vessels  and  railways.  And  here  it  may  bej 
conjectured,  that  the  necessity  for  disposing  qiiickly  of  an  article 
of  food  so  perishable  as  fish,  together  with  the  fluctuaiticii  of  its 
value  according  to  the  quantity  taken^  are  the  causes  of  thai 
vehemence  and  acerbity  of  language  which  the  dealers — 
even  though  of  the  fair  sex — employ  at  Billingsgate:  a  style 
of  elocution  that  existed  among  the  same  clas»  in  ancient  Cpreece, 
and  which  the  Atheman  lawgivers  in  vain  attempted  to  rcstram. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  piscatorial  mysteries  k  may  seem 
strange  that  a  controversy  should  arise  as  to  the  equity  of  the  use 
of  any  device  for  capturing  a  fish ;  but  there  are  few  subjects  of 
a  more  doubtful  and  complicated  character,  which  involve  mote 
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wied  considerstioni^  or  are  more  diliicuh  fio  legislate  upon,  than 
tbe  Irkh  rivtfi  fisheries.    No  less  than  thirtj-one  statutes  have 
been  enacted  for  their  regulation  within  the  tast  three  centuries. 
So  vituperatiYe  is  the  language  in  some  of  these  acts  that  our 
ancient  senators  seem  to  have  caught  the  contagion  of  the  subject. 
The  erectors  of  weirs  are  reprehended  by  28th  Heniy  VIII.  as 
*  persons  having  respect  only  to  their  own  wilfuhnesse,  singular 
commoditie,  and  benefit:'  and  are  again  rebuked,  10th  Car.  I.,  for 
their  ^  greedy  appetites  and  insatiable  desives.*    Orcr  and  orar 
again  Commissioiis  have  been  institnted,  and  Conantleea  ha^e 
sat,  to  inrestigale  the  dispute  as  to  bow,  where,  and  when,  sahnon 
ought  to  be  killed.    The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1835  were 
th<m>ughly  mystified  by  '  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  evidence 
offered,  as  well  respecting  the  natural  history  of  Ae  fisfa,  as  thft 
tendency  of  the  seveial  practical  poiniB  in  ddbate.'    Tbe  occult 
habits  of  the  salmon,  and  the  varying  cjimmstances  of  different 
rivers,  either  in  hydrographical  formation,  or  in  temperature,  may 
account  lately  tor  such  discrepandea ;  but  we  must  rracmber 
that  the  laws  for  regulating  methods  and  seasons  are  soi^hft  to  be 
guided  or  altered  by  these  statements.    We  have  of  late  had  to 
thank  o«r  ichthyological  savan$  for  some  heii  dozen  of  formal 
essays  on  the  salmon,  and  there  are  now  twice  as  many  Blue* 
books  on  the  same  topic:  so  that  this  inscratable  animal  my 
exclaim  with  Didie  YinceBtio, 

*  Volumes  of  Reports 
Bun  with  ^ese  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon      doings  T 

The  recently-published  travels  of  M.  Erman  in  the  northern 
Asiatic  continent  afford  some  curious  particulars  of  the  great 
river  fisheries  of  salmon  and  sturgeon  in  Siberia.  Russian  traders 
aimnally  resort  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  productive 
sandbanks  in  the  estuaries,  where  they  pay  the  inhabitants  for 
permission  to  erect  their  nets,  some  of  which  are  800  feet  long. 
So  enormous  is  the  take  that  more  than  one  of  these  companies 
have  recently  realized  profit  to  the  amount  of  25,000/.  in  one 
season ;  *  but,'  adds  M.  Erman,  *  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
fisheries  of  the  Ostyaks  round  about  were  thereby  seriously 
damaged.'  This  abstraction  of  fish  cansed  in  fact  an  absolute 
&mine  in  the  interior.    M.  Erman  says  : — 

*  Russian  civilization  has  reduced  to  misery  the  fish-eating  tribes 
of  the  Irtuish  and  Obi ;  and  it  must  undoubtedly  be  expected  tkat  the 
remarkable  migrations  of  the  fish  up  the  fi'esh  waters  will  hereafler  be 
known  only  firom  tradition.  The  ofiScia)  agents,  to  whom  the  super- 
intendence of  this  country  has  been  confided,  have  been  always  per- 
plexed by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  tbe  conflicting  interests  in  this 
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case ;  but  never  was  so  rare  and  felicitous  an  expedient  for  the  vel&m 
of  the  land  explicitly  enounced,  as  that  contained  in  the  still  unexe- 
cuted sheme  of  M.  Kamilof,  who  proposed  to  the  government  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  it  should  take  into  its  immediate  possession  all  the 
valuable  fisheries  on  the  Obi,  and  lease  them  only  to  Rus8ians~4>r 
then/'  he  observes,  the  harmless  and  amiable  Ostyaks,  to  whom  the 
sand-banks  belong  by  inheritance,  would  at  once  be  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  of  retaining  possession  of  them,  and  nothing  more  would  be 
heard  of  their  complaints  of  local  injuries  done  to  them.  The  fish- 
eating  inhabitants  might  then  learn  to  support  themselves  on  the  nuts 
of  the  Siberian  pine,  or  by  catching  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  so  engagedj 
they  would  not  be  troubled  with  competitors f  and  might  enjoy  troH- 
quiUity  of  mind.**  * 

The  antagonistic  claimants  to  the  *  property  *  of  salmon  in  a 
large  Irish  river  may  be  divided  into  four  dasses :  1st.  those  em- 
ploying stationary  nets  at  the  mouth  and  along  the  coast 2nd. 
the  *  cot-men '  fishing  in  the  tideway  with  drift  and  $eine  nets 
3rd.  the  solid  weir,  at  the  junction  of  the  freshwater  and  the 
tideway : — 4th.  the  landowners  in  the  freshwater  districts,  who 
are  confined  mostly  to  the  use  of  rod  and  line.  Every  fishing- 
station  along  a  river  is  in  point  of  fact  an  evil  to  parties  who 
fish  more  mland : — and  it  must  be  noted  that  they  who  are 
most  able  to  protect  the  breeding  fish  will  always  have  the 
least  opportunity  of  reaping  the  eventual  benefit  of  their  care. 
Let  the  law  do  ever  so  much  for  the  *  Protectionist'  interest, 
still  no  large  proportion  of  the  fish  could  ever  reach  them: 
the  lion's  share  will  be  devoured  lower  down,  because  salmon 
^  hang  in  the  tideway '  during  the  dry  months,  and  do  not  ascend 
in  considerable  numbers  until  the  first  floods,  as  the  fence  time 
approaches. 

The  commissioners  of  1835  were  as  much  *  perplexed  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reconciling  the  conflicting  interests,'  as  were  the  Russian 
officials  in  Siberia.  Their  '  Instructions,'  drawn  up  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  pointed  out  that  *  the  propriety  of  the  use  oi 
the  Scotch  stake-net,  against  which  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in 
Ireland,  is  deserving  of  consideration.  These  nets  are  undoubt- 
edly  most  productive ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  exhaust  the 
supply  of  fish  to  an  extent  that  may  threaten  a  material  diminih 
tion  in  the  stock  for  many  years.'  The  document  also  suggests 
that  ^  in  the  rivers,  the  construction  of  eel  and  salmon  weirs 
will  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  whether  tbej 
also,  in  their  present  form,  and  being  practically  of  unlimited 
operation  in  season  and  situation,  may  not  be  found  too  destruo 
tive.'  The  Commissioners,  however,  did  not  find  either  of  thes^ 
subjects  interesting ;  they  soon  became  weary  of  the  weirs,  slipped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and  wound  up  their  report  hastilji 
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tx>mplainiiig  of  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  eridence,  and  de- 
claring that,  in  their  belief,  *  fixed  bases  for  legislation  as  to  these 
rivers  could  only,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  a  lengthy  and  philo* 
«ophical  course  of  independent  investigations.'  This  they  *  had 
not  time  for:' — so,  recollecting  that  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  recently  reported  on  the  British  fisheries, 
they  suggest  placidly  and  profoundly  that — *  the  natural  history 
of  the  animal  being  everywhere  similar,  a  similar  course  of  inju- 
rious practices  is  everywhere  found  to  require  a  similar  legal 
interference  for  the  protection  of  the  breed — whatever  laws  are 
requisite  for  the  British  salmon  fisheries  will  be  found  generally 
sufficient  for  those  of  Ireland.*  In  reviewing  this  conclusion,  we 
must  first  of  all  observe  that  the  Commissioners  ignored  the  ex- 
istence of  the  public  right  of  piscary.  They  make  no  allusion  to 
it  I  Yet  this  right,  if  we  do  at  all  recognize  it,  makes  the  question 
of  permitting  the  use  of  fixed  nets  far  more  complicated,  than  if 
the  rival  interests  of  diflferent  landed  proprietors  on  the  same 
river  were  alone  concerned,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  in  Ireland  the  public  right  of  fishing  for  salmon 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  tideways  of  the 
principal  rivers,  had  always  been  asserted;  or  that  when  fish 
were  abundant,  the  subsistence  of  a  large  number  of  families  was 
mainly  secured  from  this  resource.  The  right  is  exercised  outside 
the  mouth  of  nearly  every  river,  by  hauling  with  draught  nets : 
and  in  dry  seasons,  when  salmon  do  not  enter  the  rivers  readily, 
this  mode  of  fishing  was  very  productive  to  the  poor  persons  who 
followed  it.  It  was  proved  before  the  Select  Committee  that 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men  fished  in  the  tidal  portions  of  the 
Waterford  rivers  before  the  Act  of  1842  was  passed,  and  that,  in 
that  very  year,  from  17,000/.  to  18,000/.  worth  of  salmon  had 
been  sent  into  Waterford  for  exportation.  Were  another  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  they  would  find  evidence  enough  that 
this  ancient  branch  of  industry  has  been  greatly  injured,  nay  all 
but  destroyed,  by  the  fixed  nets,  which  now  hand  over  the  riches 
of  the  .  water  to  the  owners  of  the  land. 

Legislation,  from  the  days  of  King  John  to  the  close  of  the 
last  reign,  was  directed  to  the  restraining  of  any  exclusive 
methods  of  taking  salmon..  The  regulation  of  inland  fisheries 
occupies  two  prominent  clauses  in  Magna  Charta.  That  ground- 
work of  our  liberty  was  signed  on  the  island  of  Runnymede,  in 
the  royal  river  of  England,  and  the  freedom  of  our  waters,  any 
more  than  of  our  lands  and  forests,  was  not  overlooked.  The 
monarch  surrendered  his  cherished  prerogative  of  *  putting  rivers 
in  fence '  for  the  sake  of  his  own  sport,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
no  private  right  of  fishery  should  be  assumed,  to  the  damage  of 
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the  public.  All  open  weirs  were  ordered  to  be  removed  £rom  tbe 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  throughout  England,  except  dlmg  the 
coast  of  tbe  sea.  The  Great  Charter  was  extended  to  IrelaDd; 
and,  in  addition  to  its  provisions,  a  special  Act  was  passed  in  that 
kingdom,  10th  Car.  L,  prohibiting  the  taking  of  salmon  bj  anj 
sort  of  standing  net. 

The  reason  is  obvious  why  a  ^  cruivefishing  weir ' — a  solid  dam 
built  across  the  stream  with  ^  cruives  *  or  box-traps  through  the 
rails  of  which  the  water  flows — ^must  take  a  large  pioportion  of 
the  salmon.  The  fish  is  certain  to  ascend  sooner  or  later  in 
order  to  shed  her  spawn  in  the  upper  waters;  as  Paley  eajs, 
^  ahe  suffers  no  surmountable  obstade  to  oppose  her  piogreee,' 
and  in  her  effort  to  pass  up  she  rushes  into  the  &tai  trap.  Bi^ 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  briefly  the  manner  m  whidi  statioiuaj 
nets  act,  or  the  reasons  why  they  take  so  great  a  quaadty  of  fiak 
BS  they  are  found  to  da  A  ^Scotch  weir'  is  ccnnpesed  of  a 
strong  and  long  net,  stretched  out  on  vpright  p<des,  wfaidi  have 
been  driven  into  ^e  sandy  shore,  or  mud  bank,  in  the  estuary 
of  a  river,  from  fa^h  to  low  water  mark,  and  readiing  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  deep  channeL  A  ^  bag-net '  is  also  a  long  aad 
strong  net,  stretched  out  by  means  of  anchors,  attached  to  the 
ahore  end  by  ropes,  and  suspended  perpendicularly  by  corks  and 
buoya.  The  stake- weir  is  operative  only  while  the  tide  is  in : 
Jthe  bag-net  takes  fish  at  all  hours  of  the  tide,  not  being  laid  bare 
at  low  water :  and  has  also  this  advantage  over  its  inland  rival, 
that  the  salmon  meet  it  sooner.  The  general  b^rf  as  to  the 
course  taken  by  salmon  an  entering  a  river  is,  that  t^ey  coast  along 
the  shore,  both  to  luxuriate  in  the  fresh  water  that  comes  in  from 
various  little  streams,  and  in  order  to  escape  seals  and  porpoises, 
&c.,  which  cannot  follow  into  the  shallows.  Both  the  ^  engines ' 
described  terminate  in  '  chambers,'  or  square  enclosures  of  net^ 
work.  When  the  fish  meet  the  ^  leader,'  or  loQg  barrier  of  net, 
they  swim  alongside  of  it,  and  gradually  get  into  the  inner 
pound,  from  which  there  is  no  egress.  As  the  salmon  are  con* 
stantly  moving  backwards  and  forwards  according  to  the  ^ow  or 
ebb  of  the  tide,  while  waiting,  until  there  are  floods,  to  ascend 
the  fresh  water,  and  as  they  are  chased  here  and  there  by  the  fish 
of  prey,  a  large  proportion  make  their  way  into  the  ^  chambers.' 

Despite  the  Great  Charter,  numerous  kidels,  or  open  weirs, 
were  set  up  in  old  times  in  our  rivers.  They  are  formed  by 
driving  down  a  line  of  stakes  into  the  shore,  from  high  to  low- 
water  mark,  interlaced  with  wattle-work:  a  wooden  stage  is 
erected  in  the  water,  at  the  end  of  the  weir,  on  which  a  mm  is 
fttatimied,  when  the  tide  is  in,  in  readiness  to  draw  up  a  net  so 
placed  as  to  catch  the  fish  that  the  wattled  hedge  directs  into  it 
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Tlie^e  rude  coBtriimoes  are  called  ^yaSrs^  in  Sootland.  It  was 
owing  to  the  pecuEariy  wasteM  effect  of  tbese  derices  that  so 
mamj  imwB  were  directed  agamst  their  use.  The  fry  of  salmon 
*cansot  pass  through  the  wickep^work,  and  are  left  to  die  on  the 
arooeduig  of  the  tide.  An  Act  of  Elizabeth  declares  ^  any  swine, 
Iftogge,  or  pygge'  to  be  forfeited,  if  found  feeding  on  the  strands 
of  tttieways,  where  these  aDxnials  resorted  to  '^devour  great  ^Ban- 
tkie  of  stdflioB  a»d  eel  frye  and  &ye  of  spause  of  divers  other 
@ood  fishes,'  which  they  fevnd  detained  in  this  manner.  In  old 
fngfaad  ihiB  description  q{  wot  was,  in  general^  the  piscatoiial 
laopder  of  a  monastery,  or  of  aome  lordly  ecclesiastic,  aad,  as  sqcIi, 
-cs^oyed  a  practical  innmnity  £rom  the  law.  Barrington,  wrkii^ 
on  Ae  SteMes,  oiwerves  tbat  tiie  numerovs  kkklK  b^w  London 
bridge  as  mAl  as  ^bov^e  it  were  never  destroyed  until  Henry  ihe 
FoBBth\i  time ;  and  adds  thaft  tiie  archbisAMjp  of  Cantorbmy  etven 
Jhen  gave  yreat  appositioB  to  thek  removal.  At  last  abolished 
in  Ei^jiaod,  im  «pile  «f  all  bigli  remonstrants,  in  Ireland  these 
.Mriiuyie  haul  ipeirs '  have  been  coiiftinued.  At  this  day  there 
aane  about  fonr-and^twmty  of  iibiem  in  the  Waterford  rivers,  and 
two^and-twenty  in  the  Lismcnre  <ttstarict.  Commander  Frazer,  of 
tiie  naval  snrvteyingservKe,  was  reoenrtly  oi^dered  by  the  AdmirsJty 
examine  the  atate  of  the  naviffatian  of  l^e  backwater ;  and  in 
las  report,  2$th  January,  1851,  'he  says  : — 

*  I  beg  to  state  that  between  Toaghal  aud  Cappoquin,  a  distance  of 
16  miles,  t^iere  are  no  less  than  thirty-three  wetrs ;  of  this  number 
seme  are  lai^,  some  ^mall,  but  aU  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  navi- 
^fotism  <]f  the  rwer^  Many  df  them  are  so  closed  up  wkh  wicker-woifc 
as  to  make  it  scaiaoe  possible  for  even  a  sprat  to  escape.  In  these 
wars  enoimous  quantities  of  flmall  are  taken  eachsueeessive  tide — 
a  gpeat  pooportion  doubtless  of  the  .salmon  species;  which,  I  con- 
ceive, must  account  in  some  degree  for  that  great  scarcity  of  salmon 
so  much  complauned  of  on  this  coast  the  last  few  seasons/ 

We  must  n«t  at  psosont  go  into  the  Navigation  part  of  this 
question.    Let «  adhere  to  one  sufficient  topic. 

Tiie  isTw  was,  as  we  h»ve  shown,  specially  prohibitory  of 
fixed  engines  in  Ireland ;  but — ^while  the  old  kidels  stood  their 
ground,  or  were  multiplied,  on  the  stmmlus  to  the  trade  given 
thirty  or  forty  t^neais  ago — stake-nets  were  setiqp  in  great  numbers 
either  by  the  gentry  or  tenants  on  the  estuaries :  in  spite  of  many 
judicial  decisions  they  were  again  and  again  erected — and  often 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  season's  fishing  while  legal  proceedings 
were  dragging  their  slow  length  along.  From  time  to  time  these 
nuisances  were  cat  down  by  the  fishermen,  whose  livelihood  they 
iigored,  in  l^e  riotous  manner  so  graphically  described  in  Red- 
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gauntlet ;  but  many  of  them  continued  in  operation,  night  and  daj, 
without  a  pause,  either  on  Sunday  or  during  the  close  teasmu 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  recommended  that  every  act 
relating  to  the  Sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  should  be  repealed,  and  that 
all  provisions  deemed  necessary  should  be  embodied  in  one  new 
statute.  The  Government  were  in  favour  of  permitting  the 
use  of  *  improved  methods  ^  of  fisning  in  the  9ea^  without  r^;ard 
to  the  inreconomic  prejudice  against  them  on  the  score  of  their 
causing  a  diminution  of  employment.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
introduced  in  1838,  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of 
the  Sea  fisheries  alone,  but,  not  passing  into  law,  the  matter 
was  adroitly  taken  up  by  the  fixed  net-owners.  The  ^encoor 
raging '  clauses  for  the  maritime  branch  were  expunged,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  forward  in  1842,  embracing  both  sea  and  river 
departments — and  containing  certain  provisicms,  purporting  to 
form  ^  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  many  conflicting  interests  in 
salmon  fisheries.'  This  bill,  in  its  original  shape,  would  have 
given  a  power  to  proprietors  of  erecting  fixed  nets  on  the  coasts 
the  coast  being  defined  to  be  where  the  channel  of  a  river  exceeded 
a  breadth  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  at  low  water.  This  would 
not  have  been  very  objectionable ;  but,  during  the  progress  of  the 
ineasure,  two  clauses  were  introduced  which  legalized  stake-nets 
in  the  narrow  portions  of  rivers — provided  they  were  of  some 
standing ;  and  these  clauses  have  caused  the  estuaries  and  narrow 
channels  to  be  crowded  with  *  fixed  engines '  to  a  d^ee  that  has 
exhausted  the  stock  of  fish  by  over-capture,  and  has  dissatisfied 
the  upper  proprietors^  who  do  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  become 
•conservators  of  a  river  from  which  they  derive  no  benefit 

The  sea  being  an  unbounded  common,  the  free  use  of  any  ^  im- 
proved methods '  of  fishing  at  sea  may  well  be  permitted  to  any 
of  the  public  prosecuting  that  trade ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
privilege  of  erecting  jfirerf  nets  in  rivers,  estuaries,  or  on  the  sea 
coast,  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  small  class,  the  owners  of 
the  land.  In  the  Blue-books  we  find  many  complacent  allusions 
by  the  Board  of  Works  to  the  increasing  use  of  ^improved 
methods  * — *  the  efiicient  means ' — &c.  &c.  Take  this  paragraph 
in  their  report  for  1848 : — 

^In  Ireland  a  large  proportion  of  the  salmon  fishery  is  by  law 
public  property,  and  there  any  source  of  industry  necessarily  requires 
all  the  just  liberty  of  action  it  can  obtain.' 

A  distinct  and  most  important  admission — and  the  rest  mere 
clap-trap  I  The  rank  injustice  of  the  Act  is,  that,  although  a 
large  proporticm  of  the  fishery  toas  enjoyed  by  the  public,  private 
persons  are  now  enabled  to  set  up  fixed  nets  on  their  land :  a 
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method  of  catching  sahnon  which  the  public  are  precluded  from 
employing,  and  which  actually  swallows  up  the  profits  of  the 
kffol  right  I 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  British  fisheries 
contained  many  suggestions  as  to  what  a  new  fishing  law  for 
Ireland  should  be.  For  example,  describing  the  actual  Scotch 
system,  and  pointing  out  where  it  might  be  adopted  for  Ireland, 
they  say : — 

^  It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  general  interests  of  the  fisheries 
to  have  the  fence  months  regulated  according  to  various  circumstances, 
instead  of  having  one  uniform  season.' 

But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  recommendations  of  that 
Committee  have  been  strangely  departed  from.  The  Act  of 
1842  gave  power  to  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  to  suit  the  close 
season  to  the  varying  rivers  in  Ireland — but  the  Board  refuse 
to  depart  from  the  '  uniformity  principle.'  Again,  the  report 
recommended  that  *  increased  facilities  should  be  given  for 
enforcing  the  laws  as  to  encroachments  by  fixed  engines  near 
mouths  of  rivers,  promptly,  and  at  small  expense.*  The  new  Irish 
law  was,  however,  framed  on  the  reverse  of  this  advice,  for  it 
l^alized  for  the  first  time  the  old  and  continued  encroachments, 
and  moreover  afforded,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fatal  facility  for  addi- 
tional and  wholly  illegal  stake-weirs.  The  report  also  recom- 
mended *  that  a  general  r^ulation,  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
the  illegality  of  cruives,  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  rivers 
on  which  more  than  one  proprietor  has  a  right  of  salmon  fishing.' 
The  Board  has  not  put  the  law  of  1842  to  regulate  these  traps 
into  force.  It  was  recommended  too  that  ^  after  the  termination 
of  the  ordinary  fishing  seascm,  a  further  term  of  fourteen  days 
should  be  allowed  to  fish  for  salmon,  under  certain  restrictions, 
with  the  rod.'  The  old  Irish  law  had  allowed  this  privilege — 
but  behold  I  it  was  taken  away  in  1842.  We  have  not  yet,  how- 
ever, detailed  all  the  contempt  shown  for  facts  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  Scotch  fisheries,  especially  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  those  about  to  frame  a  new  law  for  Ireland.  The  law 
of  Scotland  had  fixed  the  limit,  riverward  of  which  fixed  nets 
were  not  to  be  used,  either  at  the  bar  of  the  river,  or  at  the 
fluvial  mouth.  The  Act  of  1842  fixed  the  general  limit  to  be 
where  the  channel  of  the  river  was  more  than  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  thereby  gave  a  greater  scope  to  the  use  of 
those  engines  in  Ireland  than  is  permitted  in  Scotland.  Further, 
in  case  of  disputes,  the  Scottish  law  leaves  the  decision  of  the 
site  of  the  fishing  *  mouth '  to  a  jury.  The  Act  of  1 842  gave 
the  definition  of  the  site  of  the  mouth  of  any  river,  where  the 
breadth  of  the  entrance  is  less  than  half  a  mile  at  low  water,  to 
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the  Bond:  no  fixed  nets  to  be  erected  ^vritfain  ooe mEe eesmod 
or  inward  ef  such  ^  moBth ' — oad  <i&e  public  being  pnofaibitod  fiemn 
using  draught  nets  for  half  a  mile  seaward  of  that  point.  TMs 
has  giren  a  ^roTuig  conunissim'  to  the  Board  te  fix  tbeir  piohi- 
bitoiy  limit  where  they  please,  and — thoogh,  in  CMe  «f  eniw, « 
valnable  right  is  lost  by  one  daimant  and  gained  by  anortdier — 
tbere  is  no  appeal  against  tbe  decision,  nor  any  mode,  eiren  wttUn 
the  Board,  of  reversing  it.  Finally,  the  Scottish  law  does  net 
give  a  prescrq^ve  tide  to  fiahery  property  unless  after  fenrty 
.jem*  possessian :  whereas  ikte  new  act  for  Inriaiid  gam  «  pm- 
scriptive  tide  to  all  stake- weirs  which  had  been  in  «se  in  ^  se^enii ' 
lOr  private  fisheries  for  ten  years  and  to  thoK  of  iuoeaty  yema* 
standing — where  tiiens  was  no  private  right.  All  fixed  nets  were, 
at  that  time,  absolutely  illegal.  They  were  admitted  tm  he 
encpoachmffitts ;  yet  their  ^owners  were  rewarded  for  hsring  pes- 
tinacioQfily  viohted  the  law ! 

The  chief  argumeirt  employed  by  pfomoten  of  the  iegalua- 
tion  of  fixed  nets  was,  thact  these  engines,  owing  to  their  p— itiwi 
in  die  sak  water,  take  the  fish  when  in  the  finest  and  fattest  state. 
We  admit  that  there  is  a  good  leascm  ibr  allowing  the  use  of 
faag^nefcs  -on  the  seaocnast.  The  bulk  of  sahnon  do  not  aacend 
above  tke  tideway  until  late  in  the  season,  when  Ih^  h&re  ibegon 
to  decline  in  quality — nor  will  dmaght  and  drift  nets  taloe  m 
many  as  might  be  caught  in  the  tidewa}rs  «f  the  lajqger  liras ; 
moreover,  the  fish  can  see  those  nets  when  ihe  water  is  -dear, 
and  they  then  avoid  them. 

The  second  argument  was :  ^  that  the  extension  of  fixed 
modes  in  1^  sea  and  lideways,  at  poroper  seasons  and  under 
proper  restrictions,  coupled  with  a  leasonable  protection  of  die 
spawning  fish,  tends  greatly  to  the  increase  of  ihe  gross  qnanr 
tity  of  salmon  caught'  In  a  pamphlet  which  was  published  in 
London  on  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  the  day  before  the  Bill  (5di  end 
&th  Victoria,  cap.  106)  was  laid  before  parliament,  this  a^gn- 
ment  was  prominent,  and  enforced  inter  aUa  by  the  following 
note :  '  See  Evidence  as  to  Lough-Foyle,  second  Report  of  Iiiali 
Fisheries,  p.  19,  where  it  is  proved  that,  after  mas  yemei  trial  nf 
stake-weirs,  t^e  gross  qnantity  of  fish  caught  was  increased 
more  tl»n  three  times ;  md  the  same  result  is  at  present  taking 
place  in  the  Shannon.'  Now  a  maimed  qpiotation  is  in  such  a 
case  totally  unjustifiable — and,  on  turning  to  t^at  Report,  we 
find  at  page  24,  Hhe  product  of  the  Foyle  sainum  fisherifiB 
has  increased  very  much  within  last  ten  years  in  con- 
sequence of  tibe  introduction  of  stake-nets,  and  an  impre^red 
mode  of  fishing  with  draught  nets ;  also  by  estaUishmg  a  more 
vigilant  and  effective  system  of  water'^eq^inyJ    At  page  23y 
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•the  efficie&cy  of  the  water-keeping^  it  stated  to  have  put  down 
salmon-spearing  in  the  protected  spawning  waters.  It  appears  in 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissionen  in  1845^  that  one 
bondred  and  fift^Miune  bailifis  were  employed  ^famng  the  dose 
.seasKin ;  that  the  expenses  of  water-keeping  on  die  Foyle,  with 
its  tributaries,  amonnted  in  the  previous  year  to  700L;  that 
*  friendly  relations '  were  kept  up  between  the  leasees  aad  the 
gentlemen  living  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries  ;  and  finafly, 
that  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  nemaaned  hig^  was 
cwimg  to  jfrect  vigibsnee  and  to  the  methods  of  fiahii^  bdsig 
saqperior.  In  the  same  evidence,  the  a^ent  to  the  lessees  says-: 
'  the  ikst  year  he  got  the  management  of  tbe  fishery  the  entiiie 
pnoduoe  was  only  39  %om  i  he  Mmnmumd  vroiedtu^j  and  in 
diree  years  after  the  yearly  produce  was  raised  to  100  tons,  and 
the  average  produce  of  seven  years  is  now  140  and  odd  tons. 
To  condttde,  there  could  be  no  justice  in  ai^uing  from  the  Foyle 
to  a  aver  quite  differendy  circumstanced.  In  the  Foyle  estuary 
the  piscary  is  diiefly  omed  by  the  Irish  Society,  a  powerful  cot- 
poration,  posseising  estates  in  the  mterioc,  wheoe  their  influence 
assisted  their  lessees  to  organise  a  complete  systm  of  preserva- 
tion. Now,  die  owners  of  stake-nets  in  the  estuary  of  ^e  j^uDU- 
nen  possess  no  influence  in  die  inland  dislncts.  The  vamt, 
however,  that  *  the  same  result  (of  increased  capture)  is  at  pre^ 
sent  taking  place  in  the  Shannon,'  shows  that  tbe  pamphleteer— 
if  indeed  he  penned  the  passage  in  ionil  Jide — sunt  have  fodieved 
that  the  *  «extraordinaiy  take  of  that  abundant  year'  was  ascribsiile, 
.not  to  the  preservation  of  that  river  (for  there  had  been  little), 
but  to  some  miraculous  virtue  in  stake-nets — engines  from  which, 
like  St  Patrick's  legendary  flagon,  a  constant  and  undimmishaBg 
-supply  was  to  be  e&pected  I 

The  third  argument  used  by  the  fised-net  special  pkader  was, 
/that  great  quantities  of  salmon  are  caught  in  these  weirs,  which 
would  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  porpoises,  seals,  &c.'  Spenser 
tdls  us  in  Colin  Clout  thai — 

'  Froteos  eke  does  driv^  tislierd 
Of  stinking  seales  and  porq>isce8  together, 
Compelliiig  them  which  way  he  list,  aad  whithec' 
Bnt  the  poet  is  wrong  in  his  idithyology :  tbe  ofiensive  herd  are  not 
driven,  nor  is  it  a  peaceful  instinct  that  prompts  their  movemenli. 
,  *  Hen^  of  seals,  plenty  of  salmon,'  is  a  proverb  among  fishermen : 
its  meaning  is,  that  Nimrods  will  be  found  where  there  is  good 
sport  in  view.    They  pursue  a  shoal  of  salmon  jnst  as  the  whale 
dioes  by  henrings,  and  their  presence  quickens  bodi  tibe  ingress 
mxd  the  ascent  ol  the  &A.     It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
numerons  barriers  presented  by  a  succession  of  stake^weirs 
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enable  the  enemies  to  catch  their  nimble  booty  with  greater 
facility.  Live  fish  are  detained  in  the  ^  chambers '  at  the  edge 
of  the  channel,  where  they  are  seen  in  the  water,  and,  acting 
as  decoys,  attract  the  foe.  Grampuses  and  seals  are  represented 
in  the  Parliamentary  evidence  as  ^  guarding  and  watching '  the 
stake-nets  in  the  Tay ;  and  it  is  now  asserted  that,  since  those 
nets  have  been  removed  from  that  river,  the  porpoises  have  left  it 
Mr.  Halliday  stated,  in  1824,  that  ^  he  had  taken  as  many  as 
twenty  seals  in  one  stake-net  during  a  season ;  they  haunted  the 
nets  :  he  had  seen  as  much  salmon  as  a  man  could  lift  taken  out 
of  the  body  of  a  porpoise.'  Mr.  Johnstone  had  caught  five  large 
grampuses  at  one  tide  in  the  stake-nets.  He  once  saw  in  the 
Murray  frith  seven  or  eight  seals  ranged  in  a  line  before  a  stake- 
net,  and  when  they  saw  a  salmon  they  were  immediately  in 
pursuit :  ^  they  break  the  nets,  kill  a  number,  and  let  away  all 
the  rest.'  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  spirited  and  graphic  *  Wild 
Sports  of  the  Highlands,'  says,  *  an  old  seal  has  been  known 
to  frequent  a  particular  range  of  stake-nets  for  many  years, 
escaping  all  attacks,  and  becoming  both  so  cunning  and  so  im- 
pudent that  he  will  actually  take  the  salmon  out  of  the  nets 
(every  turn  of  which  he  becomes  thoroughly  intimate  with) 
before  the  face  of  the  fishermen,  and,  retiring  with  his  booty, 
adds  insult  to  injury  by  coolly  devouring  it  on  some  adjoining 
point  of  rock  or  shoal ;  taking  good  care,  however,  to  keep  out 
of  reach  of  rifle-ball.'  The  smaller  seal,  Phoca  vthdina^  about 
the  size  of  a  spaniel,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  destructive  of 
the  tribe,  and  the  bag-net  is  admirably  adapted  for  his  conveni- 
ence ;  the  door  is  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  the  animal  can 
easily  enter  the  chamber  and  return.  These  sea-hounds — ^por- 
poise, seal,  and  grampus — hunt  salmon  as  harriers  hunt  a  hare : 
their  chief  sin  is,  that  they  drive  the  *  heavy  '  fish  into  the  nets — 
those  salmon,  that  is,  who,  were  it  not  for  this  compulsory  capture, 
would  ^  hang  in  the  tideway,'  and  delay  their  ascent  until  the 
summer  floods,  when,  fishing  being  over,  they  would  become  the 
matriarchs  of  a  futute  race.  Thus  the  fixed  net  legalized  in 
1842  is  far  worse  than  the  old  grievance  of  the  solid  cruive. 
That  ancient  ofiender  stands  far  up  in  the  river,  and,  if  there  is 
a  public  fishery  in  the  tideway,  takes  its  leavings  only : — ^thc 
new  culprit  lies  in  the  way  of  the  first  access  of  the  fish  to  the 
river.  There  is  also  another  difierence:  when  floods  are  high, 
the  fish  can  pass  over  the  dam  ^  scot-free ;'  but  floods  never 
neutralize  the  capturing  power  of  the  Scotch  bag-net. 

But  the  most  vexed  question  of  all  is,  at  what  season  of  the 
year  capture  shall  be  illegal.  Although  the  advantage  may 
seem  considerable  of  establishing  a  uniform  season  for  all 
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rivers  law^  for  the  sake  of  closing  the  market  on  a  parti- 
cular day — it  is  overruled  by  the  fact  that  all  have  not  a  uni- 
form productive  season  by  nature.  Some  vary  in  their  profitable 
time,  owing  to  a  specific  natural  cause:  and  their  variation, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  been  recognized  in  every 
Act  of  Parliament  that  dealt  with  the  subject  Scotland  has 
three  different  close  seasons,  provided  by  statute:  namely,  for 
the  Solway,  with  several  differences  for  the  different  waters  de- 
bouching in  that  estuary — for  the  Tweed — and  for  the  rivers 
north  of  the  Tweed  ;  which  last  classification  is,  however,  much 
in  fault,  applying  one  rule  to  waters  which  differ  widely  in  the 
habits  of  their  fish.  The  Select  Committee  of  1886,  in  reporting 
as  to  Scotland,  were  careful  to  say  that  *  especicUiy  in  Ireland 
different  rivers  have  different  seasons.'  Special  legal  periods  had 
accordingly  been  provided  for  particular  Irish  rivers  in  the  laws 
iramed  by  the  qative  parliament.  The  first  statute  (8  Geo.  I.) 
that  deals  with  the  question,  established  a  general  dose  season  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  between  the  1st  of  August  and  1st  of 
February — but  saddled  this  with  a  proviso  to  permit  ^  the  taking 
of  salmon  in  rivers  where  such  fish  shall  be  known  to  be  in 
season  at  the  time  of  taking ' — in  other  words,  leaving  every  case 
of  dispute  to  the  local  justices.  This  was  altered  by  31  Geo.  II. 
c.  13,  to  12th  of  August  and  1st  February,  with  an  exception 
for  thirteen  rivers,  to  which  later  seasons  were  allowed.  An- 
other exception  was  made,  3  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  for  the  Foyle, 
in  which  salmon  were  allowed  to  be  taken  to  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, as  they  were  *  known  to  be  in  the  greatest  plenty  and 
highest  season  in  July  and  August.'  Special  seasons  were  given 
to  six  other  rivers  by  subsequent  acts.  All  these  regulations, 
the  fruit  no  doubt,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  sound  local  experience, 
remained  in  force  until  1842,  when  the  new  Act  placed  all 
the  rivers  of  Ireland  in  a  Procrustean  bed— ordaining  that  salmon 
shoidd  not  be  caught  between  the  20th  of  August  and  12th  of 
February — but,  at  the  same  time,  very  circumspectly,  gave  power 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  then  constituted  ^Commissioners  of 
Fisheries,'  to  alter  the  close  season  of  any  river,  according  to  the 
period  to  which  it  might  appear  requisite  to  change  it.  An 
expectation  was  then  entertained  that  the  new  authorities  would, 
after  due  inquiry,  provide  suitable  seasons  for  those  rivers  to 
which  the  general  rule  was  inappropriate.  Two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners proceeded,  in  1844-5,  to  the  principal  fisheries ;  and  the 
result  of  their  visitation  was,  that  very  few  of  the  parties  inte- 
rested, those  connected  with  eight  rivers  only,  were  satisfied  with 
the  existing  law  as  to  close  time.  It  appears  that  the  ^  going  up ' 
of  the  *  spring-fish'  varies  greatly  :  it  begins  in  five  rivers  during 
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Novembei;  in  tw^o  tbe  monda  is  December ;  in  niiie  Jamnurj ;  iii 
tern  Febmary  ;  and  in  four  Maicb.  The  asctnl  of  grilse  or  peal 
ceases  in  three  drers  dunng  Jvlj;  in  tUbrtecn  in  Aoginit ;  in 
qight  in  September ;  and  in  two  inOcDobei,  The  ^harrest'  cv 
»pAwmng-fiah  were  fouBd  to  go  vp  in  the  greatest  Bomber  iB 
August  in  one  river  ^  in  anodierdming  August  and  September;  and 
in  a  third  in  September ;  in  four  durhug  September  and  Octdber  ; 
in  three  inOctc^r:  in  the  gieotest  number,  yix.  in  twelve,  daxm^ 
October  and  November ;  aiid  in  November  idene  in  one. 

The  following  resvdts  firona  the  evidence  wiM  show  how  tlicf 
frcftkAle  season  varies : — 


Lake. 

Rlrer. 

basin  of  river. 
SquaMmto. 

productive  in 
■naey  "value* 

qaantity  of  flrii 
hi  httt  ooodltSoa. 

TAffey  •    •  • 

•  • 

568 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 
Aug.,  Sept  .  . 

May,  Jane,  Jaly. 

Shnef .    .  . 

•  • 

815 

July,  Aug.,  Sept 
Mayv  Jtuw^  July. 

BarnNT.    •  .1 

\ 

Feb.,  Mar.  •  • 

Note    •    •  •> 

•>  • 

3400  { 

Mar.,  May  •  • 

April,  May. 
May,  June,  July* 

Shir    .    .  .J 

Feb.,  Apr.,  May 

Blaekwater  . 

•  • 

1219 

Feh»,  Mar.  «  • 

JHiiie,  Jtily. 

Xee     .    •  • 

•  • 

735 

Feb^Mar*  .  • 

Feb.,  Mar.,  lone. 

Bandon 

•  • 

228 

Feb.,  Mar^  Apr. 
Aug.,  Sept,  Oct 

June  to  Oct 

lien     •    .  • 

112 

Aug.,  Sept,  Oct 

Bougfcty   .  . 

•  • 

475 

Aug.,  Sept  .  • 
Not.  (o  Mar.  . 

Aog.,  Sept 

Carra  •    •  • 

Carta  •  . 

70 

Nov.  to  Feb* 

Ctirrane     •  . 

Currane  . 

56 

Dec,  Jan.,  Feb. 

June^  July. 

Laone] .    •  • 

Killamey  '• 

510  1 

Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb. 
July,  Aug.  • 

May  to  Sept 

Maine  •    •  • 

July,  Atig. 

Shannon    .  • 

•  • 

4544 

FebL,  May  .  • 

Jaly,  Aug. 

Gal  way  • 

Corrib   .  • 

1374 

Feb.  •    •    •  • 

Ballinahincfa  • 

•  • 

85 

Nov  

Juae,  July. 

BnrriihcMdt  • 

•  • 

53 

• « 

Ballycroy  •  • 

54 

Aug..         •  • 

Aug, 

Ikfonbim    .  • 

Carrowmore 

176  1 

Dec  

Dec. 

Owentnore  •  • 

Aug.,  Sept.  ,  . 

Aug.,  Sept. 

Moy    •  • 

Conn   •  . 

1033 

Febt.    •    .  . 

•  • 

Sligo    .    •  • 

Gill    .  . 

150 

Apr.,  May  -  , 

ApB.,  May,  JtuMu 

Buudrowes 

Melvin 

no 

Jan.,  Feb.   .  . 

June,  July. 

Bme    • '  .  • 

1585 

May,  June,  July 

May,  June,  July* 

Rathmelton  . 

•  • 

100 

De&p,  Jan.,  Feb. 
June,  July  •  . 

Dec.,  Jan.,  July. 
July. 

Foyle  ,    .  . 

•  • 

1476 

Bann   .    .  • 

2413 

June,  July,  Aug. 

June,  July,  Aug» 

eiyde  and  Dee 

•  • 

280 

Aug.,  Sept.  .  . 

Aug.,  Sept 

Boyne  •    ,  • 

*  • 

1053 

Aug.     .    .  . 

Aug. 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  the  Beard  of  Works  reported 
that  they  were  ^  led  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  &r 
distant  when  one  uniform  close  sahnon  season  will  be  applicable 
by  law  to  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Itere  being  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  the  habits  of  the  fish  are  snbstantiaUy  the  same 
in  both  countries they  therefore  concluded  that  they  would  not 
exercise  their  power  to  alter  it.    There  is  no  complete  analogy 
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bslweeiif  the  habit*  of  the  salnMs  and  those-  of  an^  cAer  aanimdi ; 
b»t  aa  k  is  evident  that  these  babhs  are  inflaeneed  hj  dunate  or 
tempenktota,  thia  thcary  of  the  Boaard  i»  abontaa  lationai  aa  would 
ha  coBtpelling  th«  Highlanders  and  the  mc&  o£  Kent  to  begm 
harvest  on  the  aame  day.  The  compariaon.  seems  to  haive 
heifaered  the  prain»  of  FlueUen.  *  There  is  a  riyei  in  Maoedmiy 
and  there  is  alsoy  aaarooyery  a  nvcr  at  Monmovth ;  il  is  called^ 
Wje  afe  Monnaouthy  hot  iA  is  o«t  o£  my  praiiia  what  is  die  name' 
of  the  other  riv^;  but  'tie  all  one :  'tk  so  like  as  mj  fingers  is  to 
mj  fing^crs^  and  there  ia  salmons  in  both.' 

.  The  Commianonem  recommended  that  angiiiig  shonld  be  per- 
mitted for  a  Sortnigbi  later  than  other  nudes  of  fishing.  Salmon 
tidce  some  time  in  seaehing  the  upper  watem ;  tiierefore^  to  stop 
the  angleca  on  the  same  daj  as  the  lorwer  parties,  is  Tivtin^y  t<» 
increase  their  disadvantage  aa  to  a  chance  of  fish.  The  Commis* 
aioners  observe^  hDmeveTy  that  thej  make  die  recoBBmendatioa 
hecanse  ^the  difference  is  onewhidi  exists  in  natore.'  Whj, 
then,  did  thef  not  recognize  nature's  differences  as  to  the  .  ingress 
of  sahnoB  into  irregular  rivers  ?  As  nuo^  as  sixteen  rirers  are 
ennmerated  in  the  mpcut.  aa  ^  eari  j  'J  jet  no  change  waa  made  in 
their  favour  on  accovnt  of  this  valuable  peculiarity. 

On  eauunining  into  the  principal  causes  of  '  earliness,'  it  ap- 
pears tbaAy  as  it  is  one  that  mnst  always  operate^  laws  camiot 
afiect  it  This  cause  we  conceive  to  be  the  existence  of  a  lak^ 
from  which  the  river  descends.  Two  effects  ensue  :  first,  the 
water  is  dear  after  floods,  while  that  of  a  river  which  does  not 
pass  through  a  still  and  expensive  basin  flows  to  the  sea  in  a 
tnrbid  state.  Sir  Humphrf  Davy  observes,  in  his  delightful 
Salmonia,'  thad^  as  the  quality  of  the  water  in  which  fish  live 
is  connected  witii  their  life  and  heakh,  passing,  as  it  does,  through 
their  deUcalie  gpUla,  they  must  be  exquisitely  sensible  of  changes 
in  that  dement.'  Secondly,  the  large  body  of  water  contained 
in  the  lake  remains  at  a  nearly  equal  temperature  during  the 
winter;  consequently,  the  waiter  that  enters  the  sea  is  warmer 
than  that  of  rivers  which  are  supplied  directly  from  the  land — 
and  the  fish  more  readily  enter  a  river  of  the  former  class.  More- 
over, any  large  flow  of  snow-water  sends  fish  away,  for,  as  ccm*- 
gelation  expels  air,  the  aeration  essential  to  their  life  is  wanting. 
M.  Ernian  describes  the  results  of  the  ^  samor,'  or  mortality 
caused  by  the  freezing  of  die  great  rivers  in  Siberia,  Masses 
of  defunct  salmon,  that  had  been  pent  up  all  the  winter  in  thick* 
ribbed  ice,  lay  rotting  in  ^ ccdd  obstruction'  on  the  baidcs.  The 
varieties  of  the  gemu^  salnw  may  form  another  cause  of  diversity. 
Mr.  Young  has  noticed  that,  of  five  rivers  mmung  into  the 
same  estuary,  each  has  its  own  distinct  breed.    M.  Erman  states 
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that  the  three  varieties  of  the  species  in  Siberia  reach  the  upper 
districts  at  different  periods.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  habits 
as  to  migration  of  one  breed  frequenting  a  particular  river,  differ 
from  those  of  another  breed  frequenting  other  waters.  The  Ness 
has  a  short  run  of  only  five  miles  and  a  half  from  its  grand  reser* 
voir.  Loch  Ness  :  the  loch  is  24  miles  long,  and,  in  some  parts, 
300  fathoms  deep.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  ^  Home  Drum- 
mond's  Act '  the  fishery  of  the  Ness  commenced  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day  (the  30th  of  November) ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  a  lai^;er 
quantity  of  fish,  and  of  a  better  quality,  used  to  be  taken  in 
December  and  January,  than  during  the  residue  of  the  season. 
The  Beauly,  nine  miles  distant  from  the  Ness,  to  the  north  of  the 
firth,  does  not  yield  fish  before  the  middle  of  February ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  the  waters  of  the  Ness  pass  across 
the  firth,  there  are  twenty  salmon  taken  in  the  Beauly,  after  the 
end  of  March,  for  one  killed  in  the  Ness ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  at  that  time  less  agreeable  to 
the  fish.  The  Carra,  in  Kerry^  a  conduit  of  but  two  miles  from 
a  lake  to  the  sea,  produces  superior  fish  as  early  as  October,  and 
quantities  of  an  excellent  kind  have  been  taken  in  November  and 
December.  The  temperature  of  this  river  has  been  found  to  be 
eight  degrees  and  a  half  higher  than  that  of  a  neighbouring  cme. 
The  new  dose  season  has,  it  is  said,  ruined  the  owner  of  the 
cruive-weir  on  the  Carra.  The  Maine,  in  the  same  region,  not 
being  similarly  supplied  from  a  lake,  has  a  very  late  season,  not 
commencing  until  May  or  June,  and  continuing  profitable  until 
October.  A  remarkable  instance  of  disparity  occurs  in  the  case 
of  two  rivers  in  the  county  of  Mayo — ^the  Munhim  and  the 
Owenmore:  the  former  flows  out  of  a  considerable  lake — the 
fish  are  consequently  attracted  to  enter  early,  and  are  taken  in 
prime  order  in  November,  and  in  great  quantities  about  Christ- 
mas;— this  stream  discharges  itself  into  the  Owenmore,  which, 
not  being  kept  at  an  even  temperature  by  a  reservoir,  has  a 
late  fishery,  productive  only  in  August  and  September.  The 
Curran,  issuing  from  the  lough  of  the  same  name,  is  only 
300  yards  in  length.  The  Laune  conveys  the  waters  which 
adorn  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Killamey  to  the  ocean.  The  fish- 
eries of  both  these  rivers  produce  most  value  in  the  winter 
months.  Those  wild  and  gloomy  loughs,  Corrib  and  Mask, 
discharge  into  the  sea  at  Galway,  and  we  therefore  find  an  early 
take  of  salmon  occurring  there.  The  Erne  and  the  Bundrowes 
fall  into  Donegal  Bay  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The 
fishery  of  the  former,  at  Ballyshannon,  famous  for  its  salmon- 
leap,  used  to  produce  several  tons  of  fish  per  day  during  the 
season,  and  a  rent  of  £1200.    The  manager  attested,  in  1844, 
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that  he  was  ^  not  able  to  get  good  fifth  in  the  Erne  before  the 
20th  March/  and  that  the  fishing  was  not  commenced  until  May, 
although  it  might  have  begun  legally  three  months  sooner.  The 
Bundrowes,  being  merely  a  short  aqueduct  from  Lough  Melvin 
to  the  sea,  was  then  stated  to  be  full  of  prime  fish  in  January  and 
February. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  later  rivers.  The  largest  class — 
*  the  spacious  Shannon  spreading  like  a  sea ' — the  *  fishy,  fruitful 
Bann,  and  the  Erne,  are  of  a  medium  season,  owing  to  the  great 
body  of  water  their  channels  contain,  and  the  inland  lakes 
through  which  they  flow.  The  Slaney,  the  ^pleasant  Bandon 
crowned  with  many  a  wood,'  and  some  of  .less  magnitude,  have 
the  latest  fisheries,  because  they  have  no  inland  reservoirs; 
their  productive  time  does  not  commence  until  June,  and  is 
richest  in  the  two  succeeding  months.  We  have  less  sympathy, 
for  the  grievance  of  closing  ^  late  rivers '  too  soon,  than  for  that 
of  refusing  to  open  early  ones  at  the  most  profitable  time,  as  the 
former  gain  by  it  the  sustentation  of  their  stock.  The  fishery  of 
the  Slaney  was,  by  law,  the  latest  in  Ireland ;  it  began  later  than 
any  other,  on  Lady  Day — and  ended  on  the  1st  of  November, 
later  than  any  other  excepting  the  Bandon  which  closed  on  the 
same  day.  The  new  law  of  1842  cut  ofiF  nearly  three  months' 
fishing  in  these  two  rivers;  but  was  hardly  at  all  observed, 
because  it  shocked  the  fishermen  as  a  specimen  of  ignorant 
Saxon  legislation.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  law  as  to 
the  close  time  was  gradually  relaxed  in  each  succeeding  sta- 
tute: the  covetousness  of  the  proprietary  procured  this  pro- 
traction ;  thus,  the  8th  Geo.  L  fixed  the  1st  of  August :  the 
next  prolonged  it  to  the  12  th :  subsequent  acts  prescribed  special 
late  seasons  for  several  rivers — to  some  as  late  as  the  20th 
of  October  and  the  1st  of  November.  The  act  of  1842  fixed 
upon  the  20th  of  August  for  the  general  closure ;  but  this  was 
deferred,  in  1846,  to  the  31st  of  that  month,  and  to  the  14th  of 
September  for  angling — (which,  in  1848,  was  made  lawful  to  the 
29th  of  September)— excepting  in  eight  northern  counties,  where 
the  original  term,  the  20th  of  August,  continues  in  force.  These 
over-late  seasons  were  undoubtedly  improvident,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  early  spawning  fish  they  occasioned  haA  tended  to 
make  the  fishery  still  later.  Early  closing  will  not  change 
the  habits  of  fish  *  by  Act  of  Parliament,'  but  may,  probably,  by 
permitting  early  fish  to  spawn,  cause  the  fishing  season  of  a 
river  to  become  profitable  at  an  earlier  time. 

When  the  Commissioners  refuse  to  alter  the  open  season  of 
an  early  river,  the  practical  injury  is  this.  A  proprietor  may  not 
set  his  men  and  nets  to  work  at  a  time  when  the  condition  of  the 
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fish  beiae  good,  and  the  price  high,  he  could,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
sav».  *i>ull  sUver  out  of  the  crater;'  and  if  he,  or  a  pucatorj 
riS  coatiBueR  to  kill  untU  the  end  of  the  le^  sea«m,  and 
after  the  natural  one,  the  healthy  brood-fiah  are  dMtMyedjand 
the  lav  nia.y  be  said  to  sanction  and  compel  thw  dertractoon, 
which  must  end  in  that  of  the  fishery.  When  the  Board  r«£a«. 
to  alter  the  season  of  a  late  river,  the  law  compels  the  owaet  of 
a  fishery  to  suspend  capture  at  the  most  productnre  tone,  in 
August  •  but  permite  him,  and  others,  to  begin  to  take  fish  at  a 
time  in  the  spring  when  a  large  proportoon  are  bad. 

The  sole  advantage  of  uniformity— that  of  deteirmg  ovwt  cap- 
ture and  sale  after  closure  of  the  market-could  be  secured  evai 
if  the  legal  seasons  varied,  by  throwing  the  onns  probmuh  that  the 
fish  came  from  an  open  district,  on  t^e  Possessor  We  ^e  seea 
that  this  'uniformity  principle'  has  been  violated,  both  by  the 
exception  of  the  eight  northern  counties  and  by  that  m  favoor  of 
anfflm" ;  it  is  therefore  ahnost  valueless  as  a  chedc  upon 
s«Je.  the  upholding  it  occasions  a  severe  loss  to  many  mdivi- 
duais.  which,,  indeed,  the  Commissioners  foresaw  would  occur, 
aad  s^acknowledged  in  their  Report.  Forcmg  aa  unroitabte  sea- 
son on  a  river  creates  an  indisposition  m  all  concerned  to  observe 
the  law  and  attend  to  protectitm. 

'  The  laws  live  only  where  the  law  doth  breed 
Obedience  to  the  works  it  binds  us  to.' 
Where  an  alteration  is  called  for  by  <»n»"a'«iti«. 
rivef  it  ought  to  be  conceded:  they  are  most  likely  to  be  good 
of  th!  fittestseason,  and,  if  an  «Tor  is  fallen  mto,  they  are 
SSrers,  and  it  can  be  easily  rectified.    We  have  seen  that 

.nnnosed  to  be  suitable  to  the  naturally  productive  sea- 
periods  supp^^to  be  s  Parliament; 

r^tlSl  tu^eSttSble,  and  there'wouM  be  ^fficulty  in 
obLSg^be  amendment  of  a  mistake.  As  the  q"«r» 
SeSStupon  local  investigation,  and  which  ought  to  be  de«^ 
i?TimDM^al  authority,  the  proprietors  and  lessees,  at  their 
rLS  Sg  have  proposed  that  the  Boards  of  Conservators 
f  tf  wf  the  DOwer  of  altering  the  close  seasons  m  their 
Set  ub^ct^X  Action  of  the  Government  Bo«d,  but 
districts,  suDj  jj^g  ^, 

;^2sTer  st^S  -Sn  that  'early  closing .wiU  prove  the 
TxZtmZn.  of  renovating  the  fisheries,  and  that  it  «  ^ 
^^m^t  productiveness.'  Thewhole  matter  has  been  ooeof 
Ete  for  more  than  two  centuries;  but  all  are  now  agreed 
STtSely  cessation  from  wholesale  slaughter  w  mdiepens- 
Me  C  obvious  error  has  been  fallen  into  in  dimmishmg 
t:\o^,  Le,  though  the  methods  of  reaping  have^^ 
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greatly  increased.  The  main  feature  in  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  during  the  session  before  last  is  to  rectify 
this  error  with  regard  to  ^e  Scottish  fishings,  and  an  essential 
me  in  that  brought  in  by  Mr.  Conolly  is  to  make  compensation 
for  additional  methods  of  capture  in  Ireland  by  additional 
restriction  as  to  season. 

In  determining  the  open  time  there  are  two  extremes  to  be 
avoided :  if  it  begin  too  early,  a  large  proportion  of  'spent'  fish 
(those  that  have  spawned,  and  are  on  their  return  to  the  sea  to 
recruit  their  strength)  will  be  taken ;  if  it  be  continued  too  late, 
a  snfHcieM  number  of  fish  will  not  be  left  to  stock  the  spawning 
grounds,  and  the  majority  that  are  killed  will  be  almost  unfit  for 
food,  the  increasing  roe  having  absorbed  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
the  fish.  The  fish  are  unwholesome  whether  in  the  condition  of 
'spawners'  or  of  *spents;'  indeed,  many  old  medical  writers 
thought  that  leprosy  was  produced  by  eating  them  out  of  season^ 
The  instinctive  habit  of  the  genus  salmo  as  to  ascending  a  rrver, 
and  the  covetousness  of  the  germs  homo  {var.  piscator),  occasion 
the  dispute  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  date  for  the  open  season.  The 
owner  of  fixed  nets  at  the  river's  mouth  keenly  urges  the  propriety 
of  allowing  it  to  commence  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  year,  when 
salmon  first  approach  the  estuaries — are  in  the  primest  condition 
— and  when,  as  they  are  scarce,  the  price  in  the  market  is  high. 
As  his  *  engines '  have,  owing  to  their  position,  the  priority  of 
captore,  an  early  commencement  would  enable  him  to  secure  a 
fairge  proportion  of  the  best  fish.  On  the  other  hand  the  public 
fishermen  of  the  tideway,  the  more  inland  land-owners,  the  lessee 
of  the  soKd  weir,  wid  those  gleaners,  the  anglers — all  oppose  an 
early  commencement,  as  depriving  them  of  their  chance  for  the 
bounty  which  nature  directs  towards  them  at  a  later  period. 
They  desire  that  the  open  season  should  not  commence  until  the 
fivh  b^n  their  ascent.  But  they  often  fkll  into  the  extreme  of 
wishing  to  continue  to  fish  too  late :  at  that  period  when  salmon 
is  plentiful  enough,  but  when  its  presence  in  the  fresh  water 
proves  that  it  is  hardly  fit  for  food.  Whatever  may  be  the  fence 
months,  die  lower  proprietor  must  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his 
position :  but  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  has  given  him  a 
degree  of  monopoly,  in  permitting  his  nets  to  commence  opera- 
tions at  ihe  earliest  time  at  which  salmon  enter  the  rivers, 
and  to  continue  as  late  as  any  higher  up  (except  the  anglers)  may 
fish. 

We  will  not  descant  on  the  marveUous  instinct  of  the  salmon, 
leadii^  her  to  quit  the  sea,  where  only  her  proper  food  is  to  be  found 
in  abimdance,  to  traverse  hundreds  of  miles— overcoming  manifold 
obstacles — ^to  secure  the  vivification  of  her  young  in  some  favour- 
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able  place.  Her  transit  is  not  less  wonderful  than  the  way  of  an 
eagle  in  the  air,'  or  of  *  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.'  We 
must  leave  the  poetry  of  the  theme,  and  follow  the  matter  of 
fact.  The  ^throng-time  of  spawning'  is  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  end  of  December,  when  pet  pools  may  be 
seen  alive  with  salmon  —  advancing  in  pairs  —  and  forming 
trenches  in  the  gravel — the  *  procreant  cradles'  of  their  off- 
spring. Should  frosty  weather  occur  sooner,  the  more  vigor- 
ous fish,  and  especially  the  peal,  will  spawn  in  October.  This 
early  deposition  brings  two  advantages:  if  the  ova  are  de- 
posited in  October,  the  succeeding  temperature  being  higher 
than  after  the  month  of  November,  the  fry  will  be  hatched  in 
the  course  of  some  ninety  days ;  while,  if  delayed  until  towards 
December,  between  100  and  140  days  will  be  required,  accord- 
ing as  the  winter  is  more  or  less  cold.  If  the  fry  are  deve- 
loped early  we  may  expect  them  to  come  to  maturity  and  resort 
to  the  river  at  an  earlier  time.  The  most  important  advan- 
tage is  that  explained  by  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  manager  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  fishings,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,'  and  by  *  Ephemera,'  in  the  ^  Book  of  the  Salmon  ' — 
viz.,  that  early  spawning  is  sure  spawning.  The  late  fish  have 
to  encountipr  the  Hoods  of  winter ;  the  current  often  drives  them 
from  the  beds,  and  canries  away  the  spawn  they  have  deposited ; 
the  waters  continue  so  high  that  they  cannot  return  to  the  beds, 
and  the  remainder  is  lost  On  the  contrary,  the  deposit  of  the 
autumnal  fish  has  been  made  where  the  gravel  is  not  liable  to  be 
carried  away,  or  to  be  left  dry. 

A  gradual  decrease  has  certainly  occurred  in  every  district — 
with  <me  exception — that  of  the  only  district  in  which  there  are 
720^  any  fixed  nets ;  in  most  the  produce  is  stated  to  have  di- 
minished one-half;  in  some  the  falling  off  has  been  still  greater. 
Many  fishings  in  the  north  of  Ireland  have  been  altogether  aban- 
doned. The  take  of  salmon  in  the  Tweed  has  been  decreasing 
since  the  year  1811 ;  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  April,  1851,  the  annual  average  of  the  last  five  years  is 
only  one-fourth  that  of  the  years  1811-15.  But  the  most  preg- 
nant fact  is,  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  salmon  kind 
captured  in  the  Tweed  from  1846  to  1850,  four-fifihs  were 
killed  as  grilse  or  peal,  on  their  first  ascent,  and  consequently 
before  ever  having  propagated  their  species  I  It  is  high  time  to 
proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the  finny  tribe  in  our  wasted  waters. 

Various  devices  are  employed  in  the  wilder  districts  of  *  the 
Green  Isle,'  and  of  ^  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,'  for 
capturing  both  fish  and  fry :  and  they  are  curious  from  their  intricate 
ingenuity.    We  once  visited  an  old  pseudo  corn-mill,  standing  on 
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the  bank  of  a  noble  river  in  the  south  of  Ireland :  the  situation 
is  unfrequented :  the  river  rolls  over  a  rocky  bed  through  a  deep 
defile.  The  walls  of  the  mill  were  of  clay,  in  its  unadorned  com- 
plexion :  the  wheel  crumbled  with  rottenness :  the  mill,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  in  use  for  some  years  for  its  ostensible 
purpose ;  and,  indeed,  the  owner  confessed  that  it  was  only  used 
for  sharpening  reaping-hooks.  On  examination  it  appeared  that 
the  stream  from  the  waste-gate  passed  under  the  mill,  in  the 
floor  of  which  we  found  a  trap-door,  concealed  beneath  earth  and 
rubbish.  At  the  period  that  spent  salmon  descend,  an  iron 
grating  was  let  down,  which  fitted  the  subterraneous  water- 
passage;  an  instrument  made  of  iron  spikes  was  then  laid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stream,  the  spikes  pointing  with  the  current. 
On  the  water-gate  being  raised,  the  fish  descended  until  they 
met  the  grating,  and  on  turning  back  they  were  met  by  the 
spikes,  which  stopped  them,  it  being  their  habit  to  work  their 
way  against  a  strong  stream  close  to  the  bottom.  On  the  gate 
being  closed  the  channel  became  dry,  and  the  fish  above  the 
grating  were  easily  secured.  Four  *  purse-nets,'  each  nine  feet 
long,  which  were  set  either  in  these  water-courses,  or  in  the  nar- 
row passes  in  the  rocky  channel  of  the  river,  were  found  con- 
cealed on  the  premises. 

Weirs  or  dams  are  constructed  at  some  miUs  abreast  of  the 
wheel,  with  the  pretended  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  water 
•  to  sustain  the  head-weir,'  but,  in  reality,  to  drive  the  fish  into 
the  waste  stream  which  passes  through  the  mill.  Every  mill- 
dam  is  practically  a  salmon-trap.  The  fish  are  detained  in  the 
pools  below  until  floods  enable  them  to  pass  up,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  are  liable  to  be  netted  by  scores.  In  their 
descent,  after  having  spawned,  they  are  coerced  to  leave  the 
river  and  pass  down  through  the  mill-race,  where  the  stream 
diverges  into  it,  by  the  depth  of  the  artificial  channel,  and  there 
they  are  often  gafied,  or  speared,  or  are  killed  by  the  wheel. 
The  same  cause  brings  the  multitudinous  fry,  on  their  descent, 
into  that  perilous  passage.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  1824 
stated  that  he  had  ^  seen  hundreds  of  fry  Ijdng  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mill-race,  killed  by  the  wheel ;  and  had  been  told 
that  there  were  cart-loads  and  basketfulls  taken  up  from  the 
mill-races  into  the  mill  on  the  tributary  streams  of  large  rivers, 
and  that  people  actually  fed  their  pigs  with  them.' 

Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  invented  a  ladder,  or  *  salmon- 
stair,'  of  wood  or  stone,  up  the  watery  steps  of  which,  being 
erected  on  the  lower  side  of  a  dam  without  injury  to  the  milling 
power,  salmon  are  enabled  to  pass  at  all  times.  The  Commis- 
sioners observe  in  their  Report  for  1846  that  ^  one  of  the  most 
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important  measures  in  the  improvement  of  tibe  fisheries — {iijamt  in 
the  equalization  of  the  hahits  of  the  fish) — namely,  the  formatioD 
of  migration-passes  over  natural  and  artificial  ohstadea,  has  been, 
with  but  one  solitary  example,  wholly  neglected  dmougboat 
Ireland  by  the  parties  most  deeply  interestacL'  These  parties 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  ^  commercially  valuable'  fishings.  The 
adoption  of  a  di£ferent  course  would  equalize  the  dikributum 
of  those  fish  that  reach  the  fresh  water :  and  it  is  agseeable  to 
dieir  natural  instinct,  which  directs  them  to  the  very  extremities 
of  streams  where — ^as  the  spripgs  gush  out  from  the  mountain 
rocks — the  gravel  is  pure  from  deposit  and  fitted  for  the  reoep- 
tion  of  the  ova.  The  fish,  during  the  close  season,  would  be 
enabled  to  reach  the  entire  range  of  spawning-ground,  while,  in 
the  open  season,  an  equitable  share  would  be  afibrded  to  all  the 
upper  proprietors,  thereby  allaying  the  jealousies  which  at  present 
are  a  barrier  to  co-operation  between  parties  whose  commoa 
interests  require  unanimity. 

While  endeavouring  to  point  out  mischie&  admitting  a  core, 
in  a  great  measure  at  least,  by  amendments  of  the  law,  we 
must  candidly  admit  that  some  irremediable  causes  of  scarcity 
have  of  late  years  come  into  action.  The  excessive  rain  of 
recent  winters  has  been  alluded  to :  this,  combined  with  the 
increased  drainage,  arterial  and  general,  of  the  inland  country, 
has  militated  powerfully  against  the  productiveness  of  our  livers. 
We  are  not  either  fishermen  or  fox-hunters  enough  to  complain 
of  this  latter  cause,  or  to  sympathize  with  the  old  master  of 
bounds,  who  exclaimed,  when  reynard  took  to  a  drain,  *This 
fellow.  Smith  of  Deanston,  is  destroying  the  country  I '  But, 
owing  to  its  effect  —that  the  rain-water  flows  from  the  land  with 
rapidity — rivers  do  not  maintain  that  medium  state  which  enables 
salmon  to  ascend ;  the  fish,  also,  turn  back  from  sudd^  and  turbid 
floods  :  which,  again,  sweep  away  into  the  pools,  or  cover  down, 
the  gravel  among  which  the  spawn  has  been  deposited.  The 
change  of  climate  that  has  been  observed  of  late  years  has  also 
acted  prejudicially.  Our  winters  are  milder,  and  there  is  less 
frost  at  their  commencement.  Severe  weather  is  favourable  to 
the  cunabular  operations  of  salmon,  which  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  colder  latitudes ;  they  swarm  in  Kamschatka, 
but  are  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Let  us  return  to  circumstances  admitting  of  remedy.  The 
statistic  returns  of  the  Tweed  show  a  great  increase  of  the 
or  trout,  a  species  of  fish  which,  as  observed  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Stoddart 
(a  most  agreeable  essayist  on  piscatorial  subjects),  is  ^  well  known 
to  be  a  ruthless  violator  of  the  spawning  beds,  and  a  rival  of  the 
grim  pike  in  its  depredations  among  the  infant  £ry.'  Every 
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Cacility  sbould  be  ^ven  for  the  deitniction  of  this  voraciofis  enemy 
of  the  sAlmon.  Bat  a  still  nore  flagrant  evil  is  the  slaiightering 
ef  fish  which  are  about  to  spawn  in  the  fresh  water,  by  means  of 
speaiv,  gaffs,  ford-nets,  &c.,  during  the  fence  months.  This 
praotioe  is  ssdA  to  have  diminished  in  Scotland ;  but,  according 
to  the  recent  Select  Committee  on  the  Inland  Fisheries  of  Ireland, 
has  ^  very  mmch  increased '  in  the  latter  country.  The  penalties 
provided  by  the  law  are  less  stringent  than  in  Scotland—and 
protDCtioB  is  consequently  attended  with  nuwe  difficulty.  We 
find  1^  lessees  of  the  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Moy,  complaining  of  the 
eost  of  propeir  protection  as  nearly  equal  to  the  rent ;  while  the 
charge  of  protecting  the  Tay  was  not  more  than  per  cent  on 
Ae  vent.  The  late  years  of  distress  have  aggravated  this  evil,  for 
^  wretched  faanine-stricken  people  took  the  brood-fish  on  the 
spawning^beds  and  devoured  them.  The  Select  Committee, 
fa#wcTer,  ^  r^rst  the  growiag  up  of  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  all 
classes  in  Ireland  to  protect  the  fishenes.'  It  is  to  this  general 
n^lect  that  we  wish  especially  to  direct  attention.  Whence  has 
it  proceeded?  We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  from  disgust  at  the 
injustice  of  the  Act  dth  and  6th  Vic,  in  legalizing  the  monopoly 
of  Fixed  Nets.  The  Commission  of  1835  notice  '  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  poaching,'  and  observe  that  it  is  *  referable  to  the 
conflict  of  interests '  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  proprietors. 
The  Scottish  Committee  pointedly  remark,  that  '  the  heritors 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  rivers  chiefly  possess  the  opportunity 
md  power  to  protect  the  fish  during  the  breeding  season.'  The 
Irish  Commissioners  in  1846  not  only  censure  the  absence  of 
attention  to  preservation  on  the  part  of  the  residents  in  the 
upper  comitry,  but  condemn  the  apathy  of  even  the  very  owners 
of  fixed  nets,  to  whom  the  new  law  had  but  four  years  before 
given  seisin  of  the  property  of  the  river  fishery;  ^to  such 
an  extent,'  they  report,  *has  the  want  of  knowledge  or  reck- 
less neglect  of  their  own  best  interests  been  carried,  that  we 
believe  the  instances  are  very  rare  where  the  proprietors  of 
stake,  bag,  or  draft  net  fishing  on  the  coast  have  exerted  them- 
selves or  contributed  any  money  whatever  in  the  protection  of 
Ae  breeding  fish  in  the  upper  waters.'  They  also  observe  that 
parties  fishing  the  lower  waters,  if  they  evade  the  weekly  close 
time,  act  with  palpable  injury  to  their  own  interests  in  *  with- 
holding from  the  other  people  (in  whose  power  it  is  to  protect  or 
prevent  the  increase  of  fish)  any  participation  in  the  benefits.' 
We  will  not  imagine  that  a  fish-bereaved  squire  would  set  about 
the  Malthusian  proceeding  of  *  preventing  increase,'  but  must 
confess  he  is  likely  to  look  leniently  on  the  poaching  pecca- 
dilloes of  his  poorer  neighbours :  and  that  he  would  probably, 
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whenever  the  public  fishennen  made  an  onslaught  on  the  ob- 
noxious stake-nets,  partake  of  the  gladness  of  Maxwell — in  Red- 
gauntlet — '  that  the  scoundrels  had  so  much  pluck  left  as  to  right 
themselves  against  a  fashion  which  would  make  the  upper  heritors 
a  sort  of  clucking  hens  to  hatch  the  fish  that  the  folks  below  them 
were  to  catch  and  eat.'  The  law  has  created  a  singular  anomaly. 
The  marquis  of  Carabas  is  lord  of  the  inland  territory  in  whi^ 
salmon  are  bred,  but  Mr.  Killemall,  who  owns  the  coast,  can 
effectually  prevent  access  of  the  fish  to  the  marquis  except  during 
the  fence  time :  when  he  is  empowered  to  send  his  myrmidcHis 
into  the  Carabas  country  to  perform  the  office  of  ^  Cantelo's 
patent  incubator  *  for  his  particular  profit. 

The  lawless  pursuit  of  game,  or  of  the  scaly  brood,  is  one  of 
the  passions  of  human  nature ;  as  the  song  declares,  *  It  is  a  de- 
light on  a  shiny  night,  in  the  season  of  the  year.'  Who  but 
remembers  the  description  of  salmon-hunting  in  Guy  Man- 
nering?— or  these  vivid  lines? — 

^  'Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide 

With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide, 

On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear, 

And  heedful  plunge  the  forked  spear. 

Rock,  wood,  and  scaur  emerging  bright, 

Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light. 

And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 

Like  genii  armed  with  fiery  spears/ 

An  old  Irish  Act  prescribes  thirty-one  days'  imprisonment,  with 
hard  labour  and  due  correction,  for  '  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
who  go  in  great  numbers,  with  their  faces  blacked,  and  with 
lights,  loops,  spears,  and  other  instruments,  kill  great  quantities 
of  salmon,  in  such  places  in  freshwater  rivers  as  they  are  pre- 
paring to  leave  their  spawn  in.'  To  check  this  wanton  practice, 
each  successive  statute  was  made  more  stringent  than  the  pre* 
ceding  one.  The  Act  of  1842,  however,  repealed  all  these  pro- 
tective provisions,  and  substituted  others  of  a  more  lenient  kind  ; 
the  result  might  have  been  contemplated. 

Would  the  gentle  reader  like  to  do  a  night's  duty  ^  as  water- 
keeper  '  in  dark  December,  on  some  swollen  stream,  in  (say)  a 
disturbed  district  of  Tipperary  ?  Lights  have  been  seen  in  the 
glen :  the  keeper  settles  his  hat  on  his  head,  grasps  his  shille- 
lagh, and  sallies  out ;  two  of  the  constabulary  are  with  him,  but 
their  regulation  stocks  are  five  inches  deep,  and  buckled  tight, 
and  one  of  them  soon  falls  behind  to  grope  for  his  firelock  in  a 
.ditch.  After  stumbling  over  a  score  of  fences,  and  emerging 
from  as  many  pools  of  freezing  water,  the  gallant  fellow  comes 
up  with  the  enemy ;  the  lights  are  extinguished,  but  fire  flashes 
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in  his  eyes  bom  a  blow  with  a  spear-handle: — deniibus  infrendens 
a  tergo  decutit  hastas — he  makes  a  prisoner  of  a  ragged  rascal, 
disguised  in  face  and  liquor,  and  taken  *  red-hand.'  The  case  is 
fully  proved  at  the  next  Petit  Sessions,  when  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum  condemns  the  malefactor  to  a  fortnight's 
lodging  and  food  in  gaol :  a  sentence  equivalent  to  mastheading  a 
schoolboy  in  an  apple-tree  for  robbing  an  orchard. 

Take  the  economic  fact  that  a  well-grown  nalmo  salar^  stretched 
on  Groves's  counter  in  Lent,  is  worth — 18  lbs.,  at  half-a-crown 
per  lb. — 45^.  Why,  a  prime  South-Down  wether  does  not  fetch 
so  much  :  and  the  marine  eatable  has  cost  nothing  in  turnips  or 
hay.  Sheep-stealing  is  punishable  by  transportation :  yet  the 
most  prolific  ewe  only  yields  a  geminical  return,  while  the  salmon 
reckons  her  prc^eny  by  thousands.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  the 
difference  between  the  two — that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  accounted 
as  property  until  it  is  taken.  But  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating 
machine  could  hardly  reckon  the  value  lost  to  the  country  by  a 
night's  isalmon-spearing,  when  ^  the  boys '  of  one  side  of  a  river 
challenge  the  other  side  to  a  slaughtering  match.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  average  number  of  eggs  in  the  roe  of  the  fish 
is  about  15,000.  The  price  of  Irish  salmon,  sold  in  the  London 
market  in  1848,  averaged  9rf.  per  lb.,  or  84/.  per  ton :  1007.  per 
ton  is  said  to  be  the  general  average.  Supposing  that  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  produce  came  to  maturity,  and  attained  an 
average  weight  of  81bs.  each,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  one  pair 
of  fish  would  amount  to  225/. ;  so  that  if  five  hundred  pair  were 
protected,  a  gain  ensues  to  the  community  of  about  112,500/. 

Let  the  lower  proprietors  make  some  concession  to  the  upper 
and  so  purchase  their  assistance.  The  sources  of  a  river  are 
those  of  production,  and  its  fruit,  like  that  of  a  tree,  will  depend 
cm  the  nourishment  it  receives  at  its  roots.  The  influence  of  one 
energetic  magistrate,  who  rejoiced  in  wielding  the  rod  himself 
and  inviting  his  friends  to  do  so,  or  (taking  the  argumentum  ad 
crumenam)  who  had  known  the  sweets  of  renting  '  leave  to 
sport '  to  some  wealthy  Sassenach^  would  be  better  than  a  book- 
shelf of  Acts.  Let  that  party  also  enlist  the  goodwill  of  the 
anglers  by  not  stinting  them  to  their  present  meagre  privilege  of 
fourteen  days'  grace.  Angling  cannot  materially  diminish  the 
quantity  of  fish :  the  very  nature  of  the  sport  sets  a  limit  to  itself. 
Its  slender  power  is  comprised  in  a  few  slight  twigs,  a  scarcely 
perceptible  line,  and  a  bait  of  questionable  attraction :  while  its 
opportunities  are  dependent  on  clouds,  wind,  and  rain.  Nor  is 
the  river  without  deriving  countervailing  advantages  from  the 
presence  of  the  angler.  He  is  naturally  a  protector  of  fish  :  his 
habits  ^d  feelings  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  poacher,  and 
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his  keen  (d^servstion,  and  intercourse  with  the  peftiaiitrj,  often 
enable  him  to  assist  in  checking  the  practices  of  the  spoiler. 

Fly-fishing  in  the  spring  is  not  so  much  pruEed  as  m  the 
summer ;  the  fish  in  general  are  slack  or  spait,  and  play  with 
less  energy.  What  the  anglers  wish,  is  a  plenitsde  of  sport 
at  the  season  when  the  state  of  the  rivers  and  the  weather  makes 
it  worth  while  to  go  out.  This  is  during  the  autumn — the  very 
time  when  the  ^commercial'  fishing  is  uiqmyfitaUe  and  has 
ceased :  and,  if  asufficiency  of  fish  and  of  time  wese  conceded  to 
them  at  this  seas<m,  they  would  doubtless  do  much  oonservative 
service.  The  argument,  *  do  not  let  fish  be  taken  by  one  means, 
when|they  are  unfit  to  be  takmi  by  another,'  is  plauuble  enough : 
the  answer  is,  that  rod  and  line  can  only  take  by  units  at  the  time 
that  nets  are  killing  by  hundreds.  As  the  money  paid  for 
^  leave '  is  not  for  the  value  of  the  fish  killed,  but  for  the  *  sport,' 
and  as  it  generally  much  exceeds  that  value,  the  vqpper  proprie- 
tors will  gain  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  lower  fiaheiy  cam 
possibly  lose.  We  cannot,  indeed,  acquiesce  in  any  propo- 
skion  to  give  unlimited  scope  to  the  angler,  strong  as  his  claim 
may  be  on  the  score  of  fair  distribution  and  of  his  preservative 
influ^ce.  Our  richer  fisheries  must  be  sustained  by  the  skeans 
the  law  new  afibrds  of  employing  regular  water-keepers:  nor 
should  the  safety  of  the  brood-fish  be  endangered.  But  it  is  a 
question,  in  the  case  of  lesser  rivers,  whether  they  would  not 
prove  more  remunerative  as  angling  than  as  netting  waiters,  and 
the  experiment  is  now  being  tried  in  Scotland. 

Much  of  the  soil  of  Ir^and  is  fertile  to  a  proverb :  and  her 
livers  have  certain  peculiarities  calculated  to  render  the  salmon 
tribe  remarkably  jM?oductive.    The  idand  is,  as  Spenser  says  : — 

*  Sprinkled  with  waters  more  than  most  on  ground.' 

Her  bright  streams  and  broad  lakes  are  move  in  number  than 
are  found  in  any  similar  area  of  country.  These  waters  comprise 
a  vast  field  of  spawning  ground,  and  afibrd  shelter  to  the  paroU 
fish  and  brood :  the  tributary  rivers  flow  dearly  and  rapidly  aret 
beds  of  gravel,  and  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  reception 
of  the  ova.  An  ever-flowing  mountain  river,  such  as  we  see 
in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  is  the  xatoral 
habitat  of  the  salmon  and  its  congeners.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  as  high  rents  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  received  for  rod- 
fishing  in  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  Emerald  Isle  as  are  realised  in 
^  the  Land  of  Cakes,'  where  the  Lochy  and  Spean  are  rented  at 
470/.  a  year,  and  the  assessed  amount  of  rental  for  sport  on  the 
Tweed  is,  even  now,  upwards  of  1000/.  Such  returns  to  the 
landed  proprietary  will  ensure,  on  their  part,  the  quid  pro  quo  of 
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•eduloiu  pBOtectLon,  wMdi  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
seallj  valuable  oommeDcial  fiaheries  m  liae  estaariea.  Let  us, 
however,  be  permitted  to  lay  atreas  ma  thia  consideration: — 
Aat  the  export  of  ioed  aalmoD  ia  of  far  leta  importance  to 
IselaDd  Uian  an  influx  •f  warm  Saaona  to  catch  the  glittering 
oeatmes  all  alive ;  for  might  not  the  peaoef ul  invaders  be  thefmr 
$eb)es  cattght-^iaB  advertiaement  from  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  throwing  a  flj  over  them  in  tihe  likffneaa  of  an  ^  eligible 
inveatmfiBt '  ? 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Dry  Leaves  from  Tonng  Egypt.  By  an  Ex- 
Political.    Third  Edition.  1852. 

2.  Speech  of  Viscount  Jocetyny  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Case  of  the  Ameers  of  Upper  Scinde,  June  23,  1852.  An 
authentic  Report,  published  by  request,  with  an  Appendix. 

3.  Pariiamerdary  Papers  relating  to  Sindh.  1836-1843. 

nPHE  history  of  our  connexion  with  Sbidh  is  far  from  being 
the  brightest  page  in  the  annals  of  thia  naticxi.  We  had  our 
factories  iCor  trade  at  Tatta  and  Hydeorafaad,  until  the  dynasty  of 
the  Kaloras  was  overthrown  by  a  ooaspiracy  of  wronged  Talpura 
in  1786.  The  aaaociated  chiefs  thus  faiou^  to  power  drove  out 
the  Company's  agents,  and  evinced  always  the  greatest  jealousy 
and  distrust,  whenever  any  attempt  was  made  by  tJae  British 
Giovenmients  to  re-establish  either  commercial  or  political  in-^ 
terooorse.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  was  con- 
sequently as  mudi  a  sealed  book  to  us  as  that  of  Nepal  or  the 
mountains  of  Bootan  and  Tibet.  When  Lord  Minto,  under 
apprehension  of  French  interference  with  the  politics  of  the  East 
—consequent  upon  General  Gardanne's  embassy  to  Teheian — 
sent  missitttiB  to  conciliate  and  invite  to  alliance  with  us  the 
intervening  nationB  between  India  and  Persia,  Sindh  was  one  of 
the  countries  to  which  a  political  agent  was  deputed ;  but  this 
mission  failed  to  effect  mosre  than  the  signature  of  a  docmraent 
binding  the  Ameers  to  perpetoal  friendship,  and  to  the  exdusion 
of  all  Europeans,  and  was  <rf  no  avail  to  establish  confirmed 
political  relations,  or  to  open  the  reaooroes  of  the  country  to  our 
commerce. 

In  1828^  about  twenty  years  after  this,  the  severe  illness  of 
Morad  Ali,  the  ruling  chief  of  Hj^erabad,  produced  an  invitar- 
tion  to  a  medics^  officer  from  the  neighbouring  piovince  of  Kutch 
to  go  over  and  try  the  effect  of  European  skilL  Dr.  Bumes, 
who  weiH  Acoordingly,  was  very  kindly  received,  and  the  brief 
narrative  he  published  of  his  journey  was  read  in  India  with 
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great  interest,  for  it  furnished  to  the  public  there  the  first  dear 
insight  into  a  state  of  manners,  and  a  polity  and  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, strange  in  their  nature,  and  likely,  at  some  time  or 
other,  to  be  brought  either  into  connexion  or  collision  widi 
us.  The  rigid  abstinence  with  which  we  had  left  the  Ameers 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  entirely  to  themselves,  had  in^ired 
them  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  our  intenticms ;  they  looked 
to  us  as  their  natural  allies  in  extremity,  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  them  with  advice,  to  use  our  influence  to  protect  them 
from  violence,  and,  if  necessary,  even  to  give  them  military  sup- 
port. We  were  no  sooner  convinced  of  this,  than  we  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  their  good  disposition  on  the  first  occasion. 
Accordingly,  when  King  William  IV.  was  advised  to  send  a 
horse  and  four  mares  of  the  Suffolk  cart-horse  breed  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  in  return  for  a  shawl  tent  and  other  magnificent  tiap- 
pixigs  received  from  the  Punjaub,  we  scrupled  not  to  ask  the 
Ameers  at  Hyderabad  to  permit  of  the  royal  present  proceeding 
by  water  to  Lahore,  where  the  Sikh  Raja  held  his  court  The 
Ameers,  in  spite  of  their  repugnance  to  admit  Europeans,  granted 
this  favour,  and  furnished  boats  and  everjrthing  else  that  was 
needed  by  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander,  Bnmes,  who 
had  the  horses  in  charge ;  and  the  journey  added  largely  to  the 
information  respecting  Sindh  previously  obtained  tbrough  thti 
visit  of  the  medical  officer  above  mentioned,  his  elder  brother. 

From  this  date  forward  the  Ameers  became  the  victims  of  a 
meddling  policy,  which,  before  ten  years  had  expired,  thrust  then 
out  of  their  country,  and  reduced  them  all  to  the  condition  of  statt 
prisoners,  with  only  one  exception,  and  he  too  is  charged  witl 
offences,  the  retribution  for  which  is  even  now,  while  we  writej 
on  the  point  of  falling  on  him.  A  whole  shelf  of  parliamentary 
papers  has  been  filled  with  criminations  and  vindications  of  tb< 
part  played  by  the  Indian  Government  in  producing  these  resnltsj 
Our  connexion  with  Sindh  has  also  been  productive  of  mndi 
literary  fruit  of  other  sorts.  There  are  histories  (so  called!  anci 
memoirs,  and  books  of  travel,  and  controversial  essays,  of  au  size! 
— from  the  grandiose  romance  of  the  Conquest  of  Sindh  by  Si 
W.  Napier,  in  which  his  brother  is  the  Rinaldo,  and  Low 
EUenborough  the  Charlemagne,  down  to  the  petty  pamphlets  o| 
subalterns,  modestly  celebrating  the  share  they  took  in  diffi^l 
operations.  For  less  solid  readers  there  are  Mrs.  Postans,  wh< 
has  published  entertaining  Letters,  and  a  Lieutenant  Burton,  wh< 
has  made  the  Sindh  and  Beloochee  literature  his  particular  sixAf 
and  we  have  now  before  us  a  third  edition  of  *  Dry  Leavd 
from  Young  Egypt,  by  an  Ex-Political' — a  performance  at  ood 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  Colons 
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Outram,  himself  the  author  of  two  grave  volumes  of  *  Commen- 
tary,* evoked  by  the  representations  of  Sir  William  Napier.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  literary  deluge — nay  perhaps  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  it — we  will  undertake  to  say  that  there  are 
very  few  even  of  the  reading  men  of  England  who  have  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  real  course  of  all  our  proceedings  as  to 
Smdh. 

When  the  younger  Bumes  had  delivered  his  elephantine  steeds 
at  Lahore,  he  went  on  to  Simla,  where  he  found  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  occupied  with  instructions, 
recently  received  from  home,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Sindh,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus  to  the  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  so  they  might  make  their  way  to  the  markets  of  central  Asia, 
which  were  described  as  mines  of  wealth.  The  information 
brought  by  Bumes  was  useful  in  the  consideration  of  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  these  instructions.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principal  motive  with  the  authorities  of  England  for 
enjoining  this  policy  at  the  particular  juncture,  was  a  growing 
apprehension  of  the  designs  of  Russia,  already  dominant  in 
Persia,  and  the  desire  to  anticipate  those  designs  by  establishing 
relations  with  the  courts  and  countries  lying  between  India  and 
Persia.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Lord  William  that  a  commercial 
treaty  with  states  constituted  like  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and 
Khyrpoor — (which  were  a  mere  collection  of  independent  chiefs 
and  princes,  each  master  of  a  separate  territory  and  exercising 
in  it  sovereign  right,  while  the  nominal  head  of  the  whole  was 
little  better  than  a  president  in  an  assembly  of  equals) — would 
be  cmly  so  much  waste  paper,  unless  there  were  resident  political 
officers  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  engagement,  and  to  re- 
monstrate when  any  article  might  be  infringed ;  that  it  would 
be  much  better  therefore,  even  for  trade  purposes,  to  establish 
in  the  first  instance  specific  political  relations,  and  to  let  com- 
merce follow  under  accessory  stipulations;  and  that  this  was 
evidently  the  wiser  course  at  the  juncture,  seeing  that  the  real 
motive  for  opening  communications  with  Sindh  was  political. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  acceded  at  first  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
suggestion,  and  directed  the  instructions,  even  to  the  Persian 
letters  to  the  Ameers,  to  be  prepared  accordingly;  but,  when 
they  were  taken  to  him  for  signature,  he  coolly  said  he  should 
like  to  see  how  the  thing  looked  the  other  way,  and  directed  that 
another  set  of  instructions  and  letters  should  be  prepared,  con- 
fined to  commerce  and  the  opening  of  the  navigation.  They  were 
accordingly  so  prepared,  and  the  two  sets  remained  with  him, 
in  separate  boxes,  for  three  months,  while  he  was  making  up 
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his  mind  which  to  send  off.  He  decided  for  the  commcrrial 
set  only  the  day  before  he  arrived  at  Roopur  for  his  meeting  with 
Runjeet  Sing.  Although  he  had  no  doubt  t^at  a  political  con- 
nexion was  the  more  eligible  object  to  which  to  direct  his  eflbrts, 
he  jet  hesitated,  in  the  relations  which  existed  between  himself 
and  the  ministry  here,  to  exceed  the  precise  letter  of  his  instroc- 
tions.  If  the  conmiunication  with  India  by  steam  had  then  been 
open,  the  three  months  Lord  William  thus  took  in  deliberating 
would  have  sufficed  for  a  reference  to  England  and  a  reply. 

In  April,  1832,  the  commercial  treaty,  having  been  n^tiated 
by  Colonel  Pottinger,  was  signed  by  the  Ameers.  The  navigation 
of  the  Indus  was  conceded  in  the  following  terms : — 

'The  British  Government  has  requested  a  passage  for  the  met- 
chants  and  traders  of  EKndoostan  by  the  river  and  roads  of  Sindh, 
and  the  Grovernment  of  Hyderabad  acquiesces  on  three  condStions. 
1st.  That  no  person  shall  bring  any  deseripdon  of  military  stores  by 
the  above  river  or  roads.  2nd.  That  no  armed  vessel  or  bo^  shall 
come  by  the  river.  3rd.  That  no  English  merchants  shall  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  Sindh.' 

The  Government  of  Hyderabad  was  to  arrange  a  tariff  of  duties, 
and  engaged  so  to  levy  them  as  to  occasion  no  custom-house 
delays.  This  concession,  for  such  it  evidently  was  in  terms,  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  was  made  without  any  equivalent  on  our  side, 
but  was  a  very  imperfect  arrangement,  that  left  everything  to 
be  settled  by  further  negotiation,  before  any  use  could  be 
made  of  t^lie  river  Indus  and  the  commerciid  facilities  pro- 
fessed to  be  opened.  In  1834  the  duties  or  tcXLn  of  the  navi- 
gation were  adjusted,  after  a  long  negotiation,  on  the  following 
basis,  viz. :  19  rupees  by  the  tatta  khurtooTy  or  ass-load,  was  to 
be  levied  for  the  entire  route  up  the  Indus  to  Loodiana  on  the 
Sutlej  ;  of  this  toll  8  rupees  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Ameers  of 
Hyderabad  and  Khyrpoor,  while  11  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  Bhawadpore  chief,  Runjeet  Singh,  [and  the  Companj.  In 
order  to  pi^vent  altercation  as  to  the  size  of  boats,  it  was  after- 
wards agreed  to  assess  all  boats  at  30  khurwars,  as  a  fair  average, 
and  so  to  levy  240  Tatta  rupees  for  every  boat  making  the 
voyage  up  or  down.  A  British  agent,  not  an  European  getdk- 
man,  was  to  reside  at  Bundur,  or  port  at  the  month  of  the 
Indus,  to  check  the  account  of  these  tolls ;  and  any  goods  landed 
from  boats  which  had  paid  the  rate,  were  further  to  be  liable  to 
all  the  local  custom  cbties  of  Sindh.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
Ameers  of  Sindh  yielded  in  this  instance  under  friendly  feelings, 
^ovgh  with  reluctance,  an  object  on  which  they  were  led  to  be- 
lieve tbe  British  Government  set  great  value. 

In  1833-34  the  refugee  king,  Shah-Shooja,  was  encouraged  to 
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set  <Ni  foot  an  expedition  far  the  recorery  of  his  donmnons  in 
Afghanistan.  He  collected  a  feme,  under  the  very  eye  of  Uie 
Govefnor-Genecal,  at  our  own  military  station  of  Loodiana; 
and,  receiving  an  advance  of  stipend  to  assist  tiie  enterprise, 
inarched  down  the  Sutlej  into  Sindh,  in  progress  to  Kandahar. 
On  his  arrival  in  Upper  Sindh,  he  revived  an  obsolete  demand  of 
tribute,,  which  the  Ameers^  being  worsted  in  action,  were  obliged 
to  compromiae ;  and  they  were  made  to  provide,  likewise,  supplies 
and  a  free  passage  through  their  country  for  the  Shah's  nibble 
army.  The  Shah  was  defeated  at  Kandahar,  but  was  nevertheless 
hospitably  received  in  his  retreat  through  Sindh  to  his  former 
place  of  refuge  within  the  British  territory.  To  us  the  Ameers 
naturally  felt  indebted  for  all  the  mischiefs  thrown  on  them  by 
that  iltomened  expedition ;  and  this  was  our  first  return  for  the 
friendship  of  which  they  had  given  signal  proof  on  two  occasions. 
But  they  never  reproadied  us  for  the  countenance  we  bad  given 
to  Shah  Shooja ;  and  our  relations  with  Sindh  were  at  this  time 
confined  to  the  adjustment  of  tarifis,  and  to  squabble  about 
custom-house  exactions,  or  detentions  suffered  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus*  As  for  benefit  derived  to  commerce  from  the 
treaties  thus  concluded^  we  believe  no  one  but  a  professed 
'  Indophilus '  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Some  merchants  of 
India  were  tempted- — ^we  may  rather  say  instigated — ^to  try  an 
adventure: — but  although  ^cooked'  statements  of  the  trade  of 
the  Indus  were  ostentatiously  paraded,  it  was  by  and  by  manifest 
that  all  hopes  in  this  direction  had  been  disappointed. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  the  eventful  year  1838,  when  the 
approa<^  of  the  Persians  to  Herat,  and  their  si^;e  of  that  city, 
frightened  Lord  Auckland  out  of  every  sense  oi  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  Capt  Bumes  was  his  agent  at  Kabul,  where 
Dost  Mohammed  and  his  brothers  were  ready  to  throw  them- 
selves into  his  arms,  if  he  would  but  give  the  slightest  assurance 
of  support  in  case  of  need  from  the  British  Government.  A 
little  money  and  a  few  stand  of  arms  were  all  that  was  then 
desired ;  but  Bumes  was  rebuked  severely  for  encouraging 
the  expectation,  that  even  this  limited  aid  from  us  would  ever 
be  available  to  liiem  in  extremity.  Our  Governor- General 
had  at  this  time  before  hia  eyes  the  treaties  of  180&  negotiated 
with  Persia  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  with  the  Afghans  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone.  In  both  engagements  was  an  article  pro* 
mifiing  strict  neutrality  in  any  war  between  the  two  states. 
The  ground  upon  which  tiiis  stipulation  was  afterwards  overruled 
— ^viz.  that  the  Persians  were  acting,  in  their  expedition  against 
Herat,  under  European  influence,  and  were  even  aided  by  Rus- 
sian officers^  which  was  exactly  the  danger  that  bodi  treaties  of 
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1809  were  made  to  provide  against — had  not  then  occurred  to 
the  head  of  our  Indian  Government 

The  siege  of  Herat  proceeded.  There  was  danger  of  its  falling 
every  day,  and  Dost  Mohammed  was  urgently  asking  Capt.  Bumes 
what  he  was  to  do  in  the  peril  of  such  a  contingency  ?  Bumes 
was  compelled  to  be  cold  and  silent,  and  to  promise  nothing  but 
advice  ;  when  suddenly  a  Russian  agent,  Capt.  Vickovich,  arrived 
at  Kabul,  and  offered  to  Dost  Mohammed  a  guarantee  against 
Persian  aggression  after  Herat  should  fall.  Dost  Mohammed,  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit,  showed  this  offer  to  Bumes,  telling  him 
that  if  he  could  afford  any  hope  of  aid  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  case  of  need,  he  would  far  preferably  accept  it,  and 
reject  the  Russian  overture.  Bumes,  however,  was  compelled 
to  hold  up  his  hands  and  to  say  that  his  instractions  would  not 
permit  him  to  encourage  the  least  expectation  of  the  kind. 
*'  Then  I  must  close  with  Russia,  and  you  must  take  your  leave,' 
said  Dost  Mohammed ;  and  thus  our  agent  was  dismissed,  but 
with  much  kindness  and  courtesy. 

The  Govemor-General  felt  himself  to  be  checkmated  by  this 
turn  of  events,  that  brought  to  his  door  the  very  Russian  influ- 
ence which  it  had  been  his  especial  aim  to  resist  and  keep  out 
of  Afghanistan.  What  could  he  do  to  avert  this  danger  ?  In  an 
evil  hour  he  listened  to  the  suggestion  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Shah  Shooja,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  domimon  in  Afghanistan, 
by  the  march  of  a  British  army.  Never  was  anything  more  ill- 
judged  than  this  hastily-adopted  plan.  It  would  have  sufficed 
for  every  end  the  British  Government  could  legitimately  have  in 
view,  to  have  proclaimed,  that  the  time  was  arrived  for  extending 
British  influence  westward,  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  then  to 
have  collected  an  army  on  the  Sutlej  in  support  of  the  negotia- 
tions set  on  foot,  when  the  tender  of  money  and  arms  in  very  mo- 
derate supply  would  have  won  to  our  cause  every  Afghan  tribe 
from  the  Indus  to  the  further  waters  of  the  Helmund. 

The  Persians  failed  before  Herat — which  removed  the  imme- 
diate danger.  Our  Govemor-General  had,  however,  pledged 
himself  to  Shah  Shooja,  and  had  included  Runjeet  Sing  with 
him  in  a  tri-partite  treaty  of  aggression  and  conquest  against 
Afghanistan,  and  this  scheme  must  nevertheless  be  carried  out. 
Now  there  are  but  two  ways  of  approaching  Afghanistan  from 
India— one  through  the  Punjaub  and  the  other  through  Sindh. 
The  base  of  the  military  operations  must  be  laid  in  one  or  other 
country ;  and  Sindh,  the  Ameers  of  which  had  given  proofs  of 
such  a  friendly  spirit,  was  selected  to  be  made  the  sacrifice 
upon  this  occasion.  A  large  British  force  marched  down  the 
Sutlej  in  November,  1838,  while  another  landed  from  Bombay 
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at  the  moaths  of  the  Indus;  and  the  helpless  Ameers  were 
compelled,  bj  the  joint  action  of  these  armies,  to  accept  the 
hard  terms  dictated,  which  placed  the  whole  resonrces  of  their 
country  at  the  disposal  of  British  officers. 

In  April,  1838,  some  months  before  this  Afghan  expedition 
was  determined  upon,  the  Ameers  at  Hyderabad  had  been 
bfOQght  to  sign  a  treaty,  allowing  the  residodce  of  a  British  poli- 
tical officer  at  that  city,  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences 
with  Runjeet  Sing — and  Colonel,  now  Sir  Henry,  Pottinger  was 
the  resident  then  appointed.    On  the  26th  of  June,  1838,  the 
famous  tri-partite  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  British  Go- 
remment,  nunjeet  Sing,  and  Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  without  the 
participation  of  the  Ameers,  or  any  communication  made  to  them 
through  the  recently  appointed  resident.    In  the  fourth  article  of 
this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  Shah's  right  over  Sindh  and 
Shikarpoor  should  be  arbitrated  and  adjusted  by  the  British  Go- 
venunent ;  while,  in  the  sixteenth  article,  the  Shah  agreed  to  re- 
linquish his  claims  of  supremacy  over  Sindh,  and  sJl  arrears  of 
tribute,  upon  payment  by  the  Ameers  of  such  a  sum  as  the 
Britbh  Government  might  determine.     But  out  of  that  sum 
fifteen  lakhs  of  rupees  were  to  be  paid  to  Runjeet  Sing,  which 
was  an  alarming  indication  of  the  extortion  meditated.  Colonel 
Pottinger  was  now  directed  to  negotiate  arrangements  with  the 
Ameers  upon  this  basis,  and  to  demand  from  those  of  Hyderabad 
cHilj,  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  (200,000/.)  on  account  of  arrears  of 
this  obsolete  tribute.  He  was  ifurther  instructed  to  tell  the  Ameers 
*'  that  his  Lordship  expected  from  them,  as  sincere  friends  and 
near  neighbours,  some  ostensible  display,  in  the  present  exigency^ 
of  their  attachment  to  British  interests,  and  some  concession  on 
their  part  to  the  reascnable  wishes  of  the  British  Government  and 
its  allies.'  Therefore,  the  fort  of  Bukur,  on  an  island  of  the  Indus,, 
was  to  be  required  from  Meer  Roostum,  the  Khyrpoor  Ameer,  for 
a  depot ;  and  Shikarpoor  was  to  be  asked  from  the  Hyderabad 
Ameers,  as  a  base  to  the  intended  military  operations  westward. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  Colonel  Pottinger  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  negotiating  these  terms.  Up  to  the  end  of  October^ 
no  advance  had  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  them  with 
either  family  of  Ameers  ;  and  the  demand  for  arrears  of  tribute 
was  met  by  the  production  of  a  full  acquittance  under  Shah 
Shooja's  seal,  written,  for  greater  validity,  on  a  page  of  the 
Koran.  When  Pottinger  reported  this,  he  was  told  that  the 
question  of  Shah  Shooja's  claims  appertained  to  the  envoy  at 
the  court  of  the  Shah,  and  that  he  had  no  concern  vtdth  it,  but, 
under  his  instructions,  must  require  the  acceptance  of  the  terms 
ofieied  to  the  Ameers.  The  chiefs  still  hesitated,  whereupon 
VOL.  xci.  NO.  CLXXXii.  2  c  accusatious 
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accasationB  and  menaces  weve  resorted  to.  They  weise  accused 
of  treac^ry  for  sending  ^  a  slavisk  Ureeza'  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  an  insulting  letter,  as  it  was  called,  to  Shodi  Shocja, 
reminding  him  of  his  acquittBUK)e  in  fte  Koraa. 

The  Gidvemor-Generad's  secretary  was  in  October  directed  to 
write  as  follows: — 

^  It  ocoars  to  the  Govemor-Greneial  that  it  might  materially  &Ma£tete 
any  Degotiatioiis  which  may  eveatuaUy  be  called  foe  witii  Meer  Sobdar, 
as  bead  of  the  Hyderabad  family^*  were  that  chief  iafbrmed  that  we  have 
received  overtures  from  a  descendant  the  Kalora  dynasty,  now  re- 
siding at  Bickaneer.  His  liordship  has  reason  to  know  that  the  indivi- 
dual in  questioa  has  many  powerful  adherents  in  Sindh,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  his  pretensions  may  he  favourably  regarded  by  the 
JBritish  Government,  should  it  be  found  that  no  member  of  the  reign- 
ing family  is  disposed  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  which  are  deemed 
^iMolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  our  Indian 
possessions/ 

The  permanent  acceptance  of  a  subsidiary  force,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  supplies  for  our  armies  in  the  expedition  in  progress, 
were  now  added  to  the  money  demand  and  surrender  of  Shikar- 
poor  and  Bukur.  To  enforce  the  acceptance  of  these  terms. 
Lord  Auckland,  we  see,  scrupled  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  of 
restoring  the  old  Kalora  dynasty,  exiled  sixty  years  before,  and 
to  support  this  threat  by  the  movement  of  two  armies,  from  the 
jiorth  and  south,  each  more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  all 
resistance.  What  could  the  poor  Ameers  do  when  so  pressed 
and  so  menaced  ?  Meer  Roostum  submitted  at  once ;  he  signed 
the  treaty  presented  to  him  by  Bumes,  and,  paying  the  money 
demanded,  gave  up  his  fort  of  Bukur  to  the  Bengal  army  as  it 
advanced.  The  Hyderabad  Ameers,  however,  did  not  yield  until 
General  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Keane,  arrived  befoce  the 
gates  of  their  capital. 

On  February  5,  1839,  the  Hyderabad  treaty,  containing  these 
conditions,  was  signed,  and  the  first  instalment  of  ten  lakhs, 
on  account  of  Shah  Sbooja's  claims,  was  paid  before  the  13th  of 
the  same  month.  Besides  accepting  a  subsidiary  force  of  5000 
men,  in  co-operation  with  whom  the  Ameers  ei:^;aged  to  famish: 
3000  when  required,  they  were  to  disburse  an  annual  tribute  of! 
three  lakhs,  and  to  give  up  altogether  the  toll  settled  to  be  paid 
to  them  on  boats  navigating  the  Indus.  They  likewise  bound! 
themselves  to  submit  to  our  arbitration,  upon  all  points  of  difler-^ 

ence  between  themselves,  or  with  neighbouring  states.    Thus  th^i 

 ,  :  1 

*  Although  Sobdar  wa«  mq  of  Fateh  Ali,  the  e\dmi  brotlwr,  yet  Nor  Mu^MunmftdJ 
the  son  of  Murad  Ali,  the  youngest  of  the  ChSr  Yir,  as  the  four  broken  were  CAlledj 
was  regarded  as  the  Rais  or  Chief  of  Lower  Sindh.  The  Governor-General,  therelcrej 
was  not  quite  accurate  in  calling  Sobdsr  '  head  of  the  Hyderabad  family.' 
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indepaadeBce  of  Sindh  was  destroyed,  and  its  vesonrces  were 
placed  during  the  war  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
officers^  Unpalatable  as  all  this  must  have  been  k>  the  Ameers, 
who  had  for  sixty  years  been  enjoying  the  luxury  of  bein^  let 
aione,  the  change  of  their  circumstances  was  susceptible  either 
of  aggravation  or  the  contrary,  as  the  British  political  agents 
appointed  to  the  two  courts  might  be  well  or  ill  disposed.  We 
wm  say  this  of  Colonel  Pottinger,  that  he  very  unwillingly 
enforced  these  hard  terms ;  and  when  appointed  afterwards  agent 
in  Lower  Sindh,  he  did  his  best  to  conciliate  the  Ameers,  and 
lo  reconcile  them  to  their  new  position.  He  was  generally  the 
advocate  of  their  claims,  and  while  endeavouring  to  obtain  for 
them  relief  from  any  palpable  injury  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  our  armies,  sought  invariably  to  mitigate  the  mortifications 
of  their  humbled  pride.  But  to  Khyrpoor — where  Meer  Roostum 
bad  merited  even  more  favour  by  his  prompt  and  unqualified 
submission — a  man  of  a  feu:  other  stamp  was  appointed  first 
British  political  agent.  Mr.  Ross  Bell  was  a  Bengal  civilian, 
of  the  Delhi  sdiool,  haughty  and  unconciliatory,  with  absurd 
notions  of  his  personal  and  official  consequence.  The  author  of 
'  Dry  Leaves  from  Young  Egypt '  was  for  some  time  an  assistant 
under  this  functionary,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  first  display  of 
temper  on  his  part  was  the  refusal  of  a  chair  to  Meer  Roostum's 
bead  and  favourite  minister,  Futeh  Mohammed  Ghoree,  which 
elicited  the  natural  remark,  '  What !  is  he  the  angel  Gabriel  ? ' 

Mr.  Ross  Bell  was  accompanied  into  Sindh  by  native  adven- 
turers and  dependents,  hangers-on  of  the  Delhi  administotive 
establishments.  With  these,  Ali  Morad,  the  ambitious  brother  of 
Meer  Roostum,  came  early  into  close  understanding ;  and  all  Mr. 
Ross  Bellas  acts,  in  consequence,  exhibited  a  partisan  feeling  for 
the  interest  of  this  chief,  and  a  prejudice  against  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  minister  to  whom  he  had  given  his  confidence. 
Sady  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  Meer  Roostum,  when  assailed 
by  domestic  treachery  and  intrigue,  and  deprived,  by  reason  of 
this  prejudice,  of  the  natural  resource  of  a  fair  hearing  frcnn  the 
agent  of  the  power  which  controlled  his  destinies,  and  adjudicated 
his  differences  and  disputes  with  those  around  him. 

And  here  we  would  remark,  that  one  great — nay,  we  may  say, 
the  principal — value  which  these  '  Dry  Leaves '  will  possess  in 
the  estimation  of  most  readers  is,  the  insight  they  afford  into  the 
details  of  official  employment  under  a  political  agent,  and  into 
the  interior  working  of  that  system  which  has  filled,  especially  of 
late  years,  so  many  blue-books.  The  veil  is  withdrawn  from 
many  a  mystery,  and  characters  are  exhibited  in  their  real  frailty 
and  imperfection.    But  we  are  dealing  with  the  British  policy 
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towards  the  Ameers  of  Sindh,  and  have  no  desire  to  dwell  on  the 
faults  or  foibles  of  individual  subalterns. 

Mr.  Ross  Bell,  after  a  short  career,  died  of  the  Sindh  fever  ; 
and  Major  Outram,  who  had  succeeded  Pottinger  in  L.ower 
Sindh,  was  then  vested  with  the  political  charge  of  the  entire 
country.     This  officer  has  left  a  very  different  reputation 
amongst  men  of  all  classes  in  both  divisions  of  the  province. 
Severely  indeed  was  the  fidelity  of  the  Ameers,  both  at  Hy- 
derabad and  Khyrpoor,  put  to  trial  when  the  Afghans  were 
in  arms  against  us  to  a  man,  and  the  reports  of  disasters,  and 
many  clear  evidences  of  weakness,  combined  with  a  fellowship 
in  religious  feeling  with  our  enemies,  to  excite  them  to  turn 
against  us,  and  make  an  effort  to  recover  their  independence. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  we  owe  to  the  respect  both  families 
of  Ameers  entertained  for  our  then  agent,  and  to  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  his  measures,  the  retention  of  Sindh  at  this 
juncture  in  nominal  allegiance;  whereby  we  were  enabled  to 
make  its  resources  available  for  the  support  of  the  force  in 
Kandahar,  without  which  this  force,  being  isolated  like  that  of 
Kabul,  not  only  would  have  been  in  no  condition  to  retrieve 
our  reputation  by  its  march  on  the  scene  of  our  calamities,  but 
would  have  felt  the  utmost  difficulty  in  a  retreat.  Undoubtedly, 
during  this  awful  crisis  the  Ameers  more  than  once  hesitated, 
and   held  consultations,  and  communicated  with  those  who 
endeavoured  to  instigate  them  to  break  with  us ;  but  who  in  their 
situation  could  be  expected  to  do  otherwise?    Was  it  not 
enough  to  soothe  the  minds  of  our  august  leaders  that  these 
unfortunate  men  were,  after  all,  restrained  from  joining  the  enemy  ? 
Was  no  consideration  to  be  shown  for  associated  chiefs,  who 
de  facto  rendered  us  aid  when  they  might  have  destroyed  us  ? 
Was  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  many  inducements  by  whicK 
they  were  tempted  to  the  opposite  course  ?    No  sooner,  howevcsr^  \ 
was  our  position  retrieved  by  the  triumphant  return  of  our  armies 
to  Hindostan — ^no  sooner  were  we  independent  of  any  reliance  on 
the  Ameers  for  help — than  we  turned  on  these  our  only  helpers 
in  extremity,  and  commenced  a  course  of  policy  which  ended: 
in  their  speedy  ruin  and  expulsion  from  their  native  land«; 
Outram,  the  officer  in  the  position  of  peril  during  the  troubles  of! 
Afghanistan,  and  who  might  be  expected  therefore  to  take  ani 
exaggerated  view  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals  in  which  the  Ameears^ 
at  one  time  engaged,  and  of  which  he  would  necessarily  be  tkei 
first  victim,  described  them  '  as  caused  by  a  distrust  of  oar  in^ 
tentions ;  and,  with  one  exception — the  attempt  of  Meer  Roo^*^ 
tum's  minister,  Futeh  Mohammed  Ghoree,  to  embroil  us  abo'^ei 
the  passes  through  the  agency  of  Mohammed  Sherif — as  oF  -i 
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petty  character,  such  as  ever  abound  at  Oriental  courts.'  Again, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1842,  he  wrote  of  the  Ameers  that  he  *did 
not  think  such  changeable,  puerile,  and  divided  chieftains  were 
ever  likely  to  enter  into  a  very  deep  or  dangerous  conspiracy.* 
Hus,  be  it  observed,  was  at  a  date  proximate  to  Colonel  Eng- 
land's repulse,  and  before  either  Sir  G.  Pollock  or  General  Nott 
had  received  permission,  or  had  been  provided  with  the  means, 
for  an  advance  on  Kabul. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  time  when  the  return  of  our  armies 
from  Afghanistan  had  silenced  every  voice  that  was  raised 
against  us  in  Sindh,  and  for  ever  stopped  the  disposition  or 
desire  to  cabal  for  our  injury.    Outram  had  some  time  ante- 
cedently proposed  to  commute  the  tribute  of  3  lakhs,  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad  as  to  be  paid  by  these  Ameers, 
for  the  permanent  transfer  to  us  of  Kurachee,  Shikarpoor,  and 
Sokkur — and  he  thought  the  evidence  we  possessed  of  the  in- 
trigues in  which  they  had  engaged  was  sufiacient  to  warrant  the 
dictation  of  these  terms,  which,  if  accompanied  by  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  present  and  future  pecuniary  claims,  would  not,  he 
conceived,  be  unacceptable  to  them.  But  Lord  EUenborough,  the 
new  Governor-General,  who  arrived  in  February,  1842,  and  who 
in  June  had  proceeded  up  the  country  and  taken  upon  himself  the 
entire  direction  of  these  affairs,  deemed  the  terms  too  moderate, 
and  directed  a  cession  of  territory  east  of  the  Indus,  for  reward  of 
the  chief  of  Bhawulpoor,  to  be  further  exacted  from  the  Ameers. 
Subz-ul-kot  had  rather  recently  been  wrested  by  them  from  this 
chief — its  restoration  therefore  was  not  an  unreasonable  demand 
to  make  in  retribution  for  their  faultering  somewhat  in  allegiance. 
This,  we  presume,  was  all  that  Lord  EUenborough  contemplated, 
or  intended  to  require  from  the  Ameers  by  his  instructions  to 
Ontram  above  referred  to ;  but  by  a  hasty  order,  subsequently 
issued  on  November  3rd,  1842,  he  directed  the  cession  to  be 
demanded  of  all  the  territory  extending  from  Bhawal  Khan's 
frontier  to  Roree,  which  doubled  the  mulct  to  be  exacted  for 
these  intrigues,  and  raised  the  annual  sacrifice  to  nearly  8  lakhs 
and  a  half  of  rupees,  out  of  a  revenue  in  the  whole  not  reaching 
30  lakbs.    The  Governor-General  was  evidently  misinformed  in 
respect  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Bhawulpoor  claim ;  but 
Sir  Charles  Napier — who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Outram  at  this 
time,  uniting  the  military  command  with  full  political  jpowers — 
though  the  probable  misconception  was  explained  to  him,  made 
no  reference  to  ask  what  the  Governor-General  really  wished  by 
these  second  orders,  till  after  he  had  brought  matters  to  the  crisis 
of  the  battle  of  Meeanee  and  capture  of  Hyderabad. 

But  this  is  a  minor  point  in  the  career  and  proceedings 
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of  this  officer.    General  England's  division  of  the  Kandahar 
army  had  already  descended  the  passes  into  Sindh,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  all  danger,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  first  arrived 
to  take  npon  himself  the  joint  functions  vested  in  him  by  the 
Governor-General.    He  had  never  before  served  in  India,  and 
knew  none  of  its  languages,  and  very  little  of  the  customs  or 
habits  of  the  people ;  but  he  appears  to  have  gone  into  Sindh  pre- 
determined to  embroil  matters  and  produce  a  crisis.    On  passing 
through  Hyderabad,  on  his  way  to  Sukkur,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  of  Sindh,  he  made  four  peremptory  demands  from  the 
Ameers  there,  without  troubling  himself  mudi  to  inquire  whether 
the  strict  letter  of  the  treaties  they  had  signed  warranted  his 
enforcement  of  them.    At  Sukkur  he  found  a  letter  from  Lord 
Ellenborough,  announcing  the  intention  *to  inflict  upon  the 
treacheiy  of  any  ally  who  had  evinced  hostile  designs  against  u« 
during  the  late  events,  so  signal  a  punishment  as  should  e^ctnallj 
deter  others  from  similar  conduct     but  it  was  added,  *ltie 
Governor-General  would  not  proceed  in  this  course,  without  the 
most  complete  and  convincing  evidence  of  guilt  in  the  persons 
accused.'    Upon  this  Sir  Charles  Napier  determined  to  act.  He 
sought  diligendy  for  the  proofs  required.    There  was  produced  to 
him  a  letter  with  the  signature  of  Meer  Naseer  Khan,  of  Hyderabad^ 
addressed  to  Beebruk  Boogtee,  chief  of  a  robber  tribe,  and  purport- 
ing to  be  written  while  he  was  in  actual  hostility  with  us.  Another 
letter,  produced  as  intercepted,  bore  the  seal  of  Meer  Roostum, 
and  urged  Rajah  Sheer  Sing  of  Lahore  to  join  in  measures  of  a 
hostile  character.    Both  these  letters  were  at  once  alleged  to  be 
forgeries.  With  respect  to  the  one  to  Beebruk  Boogtee,  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  such  a  communication  should  ever  have  been 
addressed  to  him  by  Meer  Naseer ;  and  the  grounds  given  by  our 
Ex-Political  for  concluding  it  to  be  unauthentic,  in  pages  231 
and  232  of  the  *  Dry  Leaves,'  seem  to  us  unanswerable.  TTie 
letter  to  Sheer  Singh  came  to  hand  through  Ali  Morad,  whose  in- 
trigues it  was  designed  and  fabricated  to  support ;  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  this  chief  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  forgery.    There  was  a  third  *  intercepted  letter  * 
addressed  to  Dewan  Sawun  Mul  of  Mooltan,  but  this  was  all 
along,  it  seems,  allowed  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity — and  like 
the  others  is  now  known  for  a  forgery. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  upon  measuring  the  seals  with  his  com- 
passes, and  receiving  the  philological  illumination  of  his  assistant  ' 
Captain  Brown,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  Colonel  Outram  to  ' 
have  been  unable  to  read  Persian,  the  language  of  both  letters  and  ; 
seals,  assumed  at  once  the  guilt  of  the  Ameers.  He  determined  I 
to  hold  all  the  Ameers  responsible  for  the  breach  of  faith  which 
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he  conceiTed  the  letters  to  establish ;  for  he  *  wonld  not  be  played 
off  Uke  a  shnttiecock,  and  told,  this  was  done  by  one  Ameer, 
tbat  by  anodier,  and  so  haye  a  week's  inquiry  lo  find  out  who  was 
rerooBsible  for  the  aggression.' 

He  began  with  Meer  Roostum,  the  Kbyrpoor  chief,  an  old 
man  of  eighty-fire,  of  whose  amiable  dispositicHi  every  British 
officer  e^rer  brought  inta  rehi^on  with  him  has  spoken  most 
Idgfaly.  Rbxroot  had  toM  this  Ameer  that,  friendly  as  he  had 
mnfonnij  esdeavoured  to  prove  himself,  the  British  Govern- 
flMBt  yet  intended  to  make  en  him  some  further  demands.  In  the 
vofds  of  Sir  WHIiam  Napier,  •  All  becoming  vague  was  magni- 
fied, and  the  reinforcement  of  Sukkur  by  Gen^eral  England's 
column  led  them  (the  Ameers)  to  imagine  that  the  demand  would 
be  very  great.* 

Them  had  been  a  fend  raging  for  some  time  amongst  the 
KhyrpcwT  Ameers.  Meer  Roostum  naturally  wished  to  secure 
the  sneoesnoR  to  his  eldest  scm  Meer  Mohumed  Hoosein.  This,, 
however,  was  opposed  by  Ali  Morad,  who,  as  next  living  brother, 
daimed  a  superior  right  to  the  chieftainship  by  the  custom  of  the 
family,  nm  evidenced  by  the  course  of  succession  at  Hyderabad. 
This  feod  had  shortly  before  reached  the  point  of  a  regular  battle 
at  Nomrahur,  where  the  faction  of  Ali  Morad  obtained  the  victory^ 
and  a  hdUow  treaty  was  then  concluded,  the  conditions  of  which, 
settling  the  territonal  rights  of  the  respective  chiefs,  were,  for  greater 
solemnity,  written  on  the  fly-4eaf  of  a  Koran.  The  rival  princes, 
however,  stHI  retained  their  partisans  in  arms,  and  it  was  repre- 
sented a^  Sukkur  tbat  in  fact  the  purpose  of  both  was  hostility 
against  as.  Sir  Charles  Napier  thereupon  moved  rapidly  with  a 
body  of  tnx^  towards  Khyrpoor — a  measure  not  at  ^1  calculated 
to  sllay  the  idarm  he  knew  to  be  felt  there.  When  Meer  Roostum 
solicited  a  meeting  for  purposes  of  mutual  explanation,  it  was  for 
some  miaccountable  reason  peremptorily  refused ;  nor  would  Sir 
Charles,  either  by  letter  or  by  message  through  an  assistant,  state 
the  nature  of  his  intentions,  or  do  anything  to  relieve  this  chief 
horn  bis  anxiety.  Ali  Morad,  his  treacherous  brother,  did  his 
best  aU  the  while  to  work  on  his  fears,  and  make  the  old  man 
believe  that  even  his  person  would  not  be  safe  if  he  trusted 
himself  at  an  interview  with  the  General.  Nevertheless  he 
soo^t  it  earnestly ;  and  only  after  being  refused  this  means  of 
stating  his  readiness  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  wishes  of  the 
British  Government,  did  he  yield  to  his  brother's  insidious  sug- 
gestion to  trust  him  with  the  whole  negotiation. 

Captain  Brown,  an  old  assistant  of  Mr.  Ross  Bell,  who  was 
still  surrounded  by  the  Delhi  native  officials,  with  whom  Ali 
Morad  was  in  good  understanding,  was  at  this  time  the  confidential 
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adviser  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Through  this  channel  Ali  Morad 
contrived  soon  to  obtain  influence.  Having  procured  the  com- 
mission to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  Meer  Roostum,  and  for  the 
Khyrpoor  family  in  general,  he  represented  the  old  chief  to  tbe 
General,  as  intriguing  to  deprive  himself  of  his  rights,  and 
fomented  the  belief  that  he  only  was  faithful,  and  that  his  rivals 
were  armed  and  prepared  for  resistance.  He  thus  obtained  from 
the  General  an  assurance  that  Meer  Roostum  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  invest  his  son  with  the  turban  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  brother's  claim,  and,  receiving  an  exhortation  to  be  faithfol, 
was  led  to  hope,  by  the  very  terms  in  which  this  was  omveyed, 
that  an  anticipated  investiture  was  within  his  reach  by  causing  a 
forfeiture  for  infidelity. 

Using  Sir  Charles  Napier  as  the  tool  and  instrument  of  this 
base  intrigue,  he  induced  him  still  to  refuse  Meer  Roostum  an 
interview,  and  took  a  writing  to  that  eflFect  from  the  Gaieral, 
which  contained,  besides  the  refusal  to  see  the  old  man,  a  re- 
commendation to  him  to  abide  in  all  things  by  his  brother's 
advice.  He  then  made  his  victim  understand  this  exhortatioQ  as 
-an  injunction  to  abdicate  in  his  own  favour.  Unwillingly  Meer 
Roostum  consented,  and  the  terms  of  abdication  were  setded  in 
a  family  conclave,  and  written  in  a  Koran  —  Meer  Mohumed 
Hoosein,  the  son,  alone  continuing  absent,  and  refu3ing  to  be  a 
party  to  the  arrangement. 

The  false  brother,  not  content  with  having  succeeded  thus  far, 
jstill  urged  to  Meer  Roostum  the  danger  of  coming  near  the 
General,  who  desired,  he  said,  to  make  him  prisoner,  and  thos 
induced  his  aged  brother  to  fly  to  the  desert  for  security.  This 
flight  Sir  Charles  Napier  construed  as  an  act  of  confirmed  hostilitj, 
warranting  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  Chiefs  estates  and  property. 
With  the  full  concurrence  of  Ali  Morad,  nay  even  at  his  instiga- 
tion, the  scheme  of  forfeiture  was  carried  out  with  a  sweeping 
hand.  The  possessions  of  all  the  Khyrpoor  Ameers  were  seized 
for  the  British  Government,  with  exception  of  those  of  Ali 
Morad,  to  whom  was  assigned,  besides  his  patrimcmial  estates,  a 
separate  appanage  for  the  turban.  In  the  setdement  of  these 
assignments  the  record  inscribed  in  the  Koran  at  the  time  of 
Meer  Roostum's  abdication,  viz.  on  29th  of  December,  1842, 
was  received  as  conclusive  evidence  of  both  titles,  and  Ali  Morad 
was  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  villages  and  pergunas  thei^ 
inscribed  as  belonging  to  him,  either  by  right  of  inheritance,  oi( 
as  attached  to  the  turban.  It  was  represented,  even  before  Si^ 
Charles  Napier  left  Sindh,  that  this  record  had  been  falsified,  bu^ 
no  endeavour  was  made  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  that  all^tion 
while  the  General  remained.    Ali  Morad,  it  appears,  had  changed 
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the  wcml '  deh/  metining  village,  into  ^  perguna,'  mefming  district, 
besides  making  other  additicms.  Fearing  that  the  sdterations 
woold  be  detected,  he  subsequentlj  caused  the  whole  fly-leaf  of 
the  Koran  to  be  abstracted,  and  a  new  leaf,  fairly  written,  to  be 
imerted  in  its  place.  Finding  or  recollecting  that  a  copy  of  the 
I  or^final  had  been  taken  for  deposit  amongst  the  official  records 
of  the  {province,  he  was  compelled  by  bribery  and  intrigue  to 
procure  that  that  also  should  be  chan^g^ed  so  as  to  be  made  to 
correspond. 

The  disoovery  of  this  fraud,  and  its  full  establishment,  after 
a  fair  trial  before  a  British  Commission,  is  the  cause  of  the 
recent  degradation  of  Ali  Morad,  and  of  the  measures  now  in 
pnigTess  in  Upper  Sindh.  The  whole  villany  of  Ali  Morad,  and 
ius  consummate  treachery  to  his  brother,  are  now  matters  of 
ondoabted  history,  yet  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  this  chief, 
^  to  carry  out  his  views,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  adopted  his 
^ent  proceedings  against  Meer  Roostum  and  the  other  Khyr- 
poor  Ameers.  To  the  Governor-General  and  to  the  authorities 
«xl  pnblic  of  this  country  he  represented  the  forced  abdication, 
and  the  confiscations  which  followed,  as  a  just  punishment  inflicted 
on  a  faithless  ally.  In  charity  to  Sir  Charles,  we  must  suppose 
tbat  he  was  the  dupe  of  Ali  Morad's  artifices.  Even  granting, 
boirever,  thfit  the  mischief  sprang  from  his  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  honest  man  and  the  villain, — between  the 
Bddity  of  a  well-meaning,  open-hearted  friend,  and  the  designs 
of  an  miprincipled  intriguer,  seeking  for  power,  even  at  the  price 
of  the  ruin  of  every  member  of  his  own  family — the  result  has 
been  most  damaging  to  the  British  reputation,  not  only  in  India, 
hot  wherever  the  report  of  these  transactions  has  spread. 

So  much  for  the  punishment  of  the  K hyrpoor  Ameers.  Having 
effected  this  seizure  and  confiscation,  with  a  promptitude  and 
vigour  that  in  a  better  cause  would  have  won  our  admiration, 
Sir  Charles  hurried  down  to  call  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad 
to  a  similar  reckoning.  Colonel  Outram  was  still  there  as 
British  negotiator,  but  the  harshness  of  the  demands  made 
UQce  Sir  Charles  had  arrived  in  Sindh  induced  these  Ameers 
to  doubt  our  real  intentions,  and  even  to  distrust  this  nego- 
tiator. The  arrival  at  Hyderabad  of  the  aggrieved  Roostum 
confirmed  all  the  Ameers  in  the  belief  that  even  submis- 
sion would  give  them  no  security  against  a  General  so  dis- 
posed: hence  the  resolution  to  gather  adherents — hence  the 
cabals  and  consultations  which  produced  the  outbreak  that 
tfrove  away  Colonel  Outram,  and  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Meanee.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  this  battle  at  length, 
Qor  to  follow  closely  the  after  proceedings.    The  plunder  of 
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the  palaoes  at  Hyderabad,  eren  to  the  women's  wardrobes  and 
jewels — the  imprisonment  of  eveiy  member  of  the  hmAj  and 
every  faithful  adherent  of  the  Ameers — their  shipment  to  Bom- 
bay and  ultimately  to  Calcutta,  where  many  died — are  not  att 
titese  matters  of  notoriety,  that  hare  been  te^ed  and  written 
about  till  the  public  is  nauseated  with  the  discussion  ?  No  me 
believes  at  thu  day  that  the  Ameers  of  Sindh,  by  X\im  conduct 
before,  or  during,  or  after  the  Afghan  outbreak,  deserved  more 
than  friendly  advice  and  warning.  We  doubt  if  the  Goremoi^ 
General  originally  intended  more ;  yet  what  have  they  receiTed 
throi^  Sir  Charles  Napier's  ungovernable  determination,  at 
whatever  cost  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to 
achieve  a  conquest  I 

It  is  time  to  say  aomediing  more  of  the  volume  qvainljy 
entitled  '  Dry  Leaves  from  young  Egypt.'  Its  au^ior  is  a  Bom* 
bay  officer,  highly  disto^^uished  as  an  Oriental  scbcdar,  whose 
command  of  the  Fersian  language,  with  other  qualificatimis,  led 
to  his  selection  for  political  employment  in  Sutdh,  at  the  time 
when  omr  army  was  advancing  through  the  Boolan  Pass  to 
Kandahar.  He  gives  the  history  of  his  travels  and  personal 
adventures  in  the  form  of  a  lively  journal — the  notes  for  which 
most  have  been  kept  fnxn  day  to  day«  He  was  on  duty  at 
Shikarpoor  when  the  Murree  ou^reak  gave  the  first  taste  of 
disaster  that  we  experienced  after  the  triumphant  march  of  our 
troops  from  the  Bengal  frontier  all  the  way  through  Kandsdiar  to 
Kabul.  His  account  of  Lieutenant  Clarke's  death  and  Major 
Clibbom's  defeat,  and  of  the  impressions  the  news  created  as  it 
spread,  is  very  graphic,  and  we  doubt  not  quite  tree.  His  official 
career  in  Sindh  closed  very  so<m  after  that  event;  a  residence  of 
two  years  and  a  half  in  the  climate  of  Shikarpoor  and  Kutchee,  at 
a  time  when  in  no  part  of  that  territory  was  there  a  comfortable 
house,  having  produced  its  too  general  effect,  in  destroying  his 
constitution,  and  compelling  a  recourse  to  a  sea  voyage  for  re- 
storation. He  descended  the  Indus  in  ^  height  of  the  rains, 
at  the  same  season  that  he  had  sailed  up^  and  stopping  at 
Hyderabad,  where  he  assisted  at  Outram's  conferences  with  the 
Ameers  after  the  death  of  Meer  Noor  Mohammed,  continued  his 
voyage  .down  toTatta,  and  thence  crossed  westward  to  Karachee, 
and  took  passage  in  a  steamer  to  Bombay  in  the  month  of 
September  1841.  He  thus  avoided  the  greater  anxieties  of  the 
period  of  the  A%han  outbreak,  and  was  not  a  witness  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  Ameers  by  Sir  C.  Napier ;  but  he  is  the 
warm  advocate  of  their  cause,  and  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  is 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  Upper  Sindh,  in  which  the  case  of  the 
Khyrpoor  Ameers  is  stated  with  a  fwrce  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  resist  As 
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As  we  have  said  before,  bowerer,  we  believe  the  cause  of  the 
Ameers  to  require  at  this  day  no  advocacy.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors hare  uniformly  felt  and  admitted  that  these  chiefs  were 
grievously  injured,  and  no  one  out  of  the  Napier  family,  unless 
it  be  Lord  EUenborongh — who,  though  guarded  in  his  original 
nstructions,  yet  approved  and  ratified  the  General's  proceed- 
ings— would  now  say  that  they  were  just,  or  indeed  consistent 
with  those  mstruc lions.  The  recent  conviction  of  Ali  Morad, 
after  a  fair  trial,  and  the  measures  taken  and  now  in  progress  for 
his  punishment,  have  set  that  part  of  the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 
H  however,  there  be  any  who  would  wish  for  a  clear  summary 
of  the  case  of  the  hardly  used  Ameers,  including  the  outrageous 
treatment  suffered  by  their  women  and  dependants,  we  especially 
eommend  the  feeKng  speech  of  Lord  Jocdyn,  who  has  spared 
DO  pains^  to  master  a  most  painful  subject. 

Stin  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  a  territory  was  gained 
by  violence  and  injustice,  that  therefore  it  can  be  given  up  again, 
as  our  Ex-PoKtiaJ  scarcely  hesitates  to  call  for.  The  act 
of  restoration  may  lead  to  greater  injustice,  involving  many 
more  in  ruin,  and  placing  lives  and  property  in  greater  jeopardy, 
than  the  first  injustice  towards  the  reigning  family  whom 
we  displaced.  There  is  in  all  these  cases  an  interest  of  the 
population,  and  of  those  whom  our  system  induces  to  settle, 
and  clothes  with  rights  under  the  guarantee  of  law,  and  of 
proclaimed  institutions,  that,  once  created,  never  can  be  aban- 
doned. It  win  be  urged  that  the  recent  proceedings  against  Ali 
Mond  have  placed  fresh  territory  in  our  hands,  which  might 
cren  now  be  appropriated  in  jageers  without  injury  to  any  one's 
rights  ; — and  the  able  advocacy  of  Lord  Jocelyn,  at  this  particular 
juncture,  seems  to  point  to  some  such  arrangement  as  to  the  land, 
or  at  least  its  revenues.  In  respect  to  the  territory,  the  question 
is  certainly  open  ;  but  if  grounds  of  political  expediency  are  to 
have  any  sway  in  its  determination,  we  should  still  say  that  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  assign  the  revenue,  and  to  let  the  admi- 
nistration follow  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Sindh,  and  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  system  generally  introduced.  We  doubt  indeed  if  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Ameers  themselves  to  re-establish 
diem  as  petty  chiefs  within  their  ancient  territory  ;  for,  upon  any 
occasion  of  outbreak,  they  would  be  made,  from  their  position,  to 
take  a  lead  in  the  disturbance,  and  so  would  become  the  first 
victims  ;  and  no  prudence  cotdd  save  them  from  the  suspicion  of 
fomenting  disaffection.  They  have  lost  their  sovereign  rights, 
like  many  other  rulers  of  Hindoostan  of  much  higher  family  and 
pretensions,  yet  may  live  happily  in  any  city  of  India  of  their 
own  selection,  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  life,  and,  as  nobles  of  a 
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race  with  historical  recollections,  secure  of  the  respect  due  to  their 
rank  and  to  their  misfortunes.  Their  condition,  improved  under 
the  sense  of  retributive  justice,  which  has  at  length  forced  its  way 
to  the  hearts  and  convictions  even  of  those  who  in  the  first 
instance  sanctioned  these  proceedings,  will  be  far  more  enviable 
than  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  the  instruments  for  inflicdng 
the  wrong. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  like  all  Asiatic  princes,  the  poor 
Ameers  looked  upon  themselves  as  sovereigns  by  divine  right — 
each  owning  no  obligation  to  administer  the  territory  he  possessed, 
otherwise  than  as  a  property  for  his  own  profit  and  pleasure. 
But  most  of  the  Ameers  appear  to  have  been  moral,  and  even 
religious,  men,  with  a  desire  to  earn  a  good  repute :  all  were  re- 
marked as  possessing  exceedingly  good  manners,  and  some  of 
them  very  amiable  dispositions.  The  attempt  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
to  represent  them  as  a  parcel  of  profligate,  reckless  intriguers, 
dnmkards,  bang-smokers,  and  opium-eaters,  is  to  our  mind  the 
least  justifiable  part  of  all  this  genius's  very  questionable  sayings 
and  doings.  The  evidence  in  the  Ameers'  favour  collected  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Jocelyn,  is  far  from  being  the 
whole.  One  meets  ever  and  anon  persons  who  have  seen  service 
in  Sindh,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  all  such  of  our  officers 
as  had  intercourse  with  these  chiefs,  concur  in  recognizing  more 
especially  the  virtues  of  Meer  Roostum  and  Meer  Sobdar. 
But  the  proceedings  against  the  Ameers  were  not  suggested 
nor  justified  by  charges  affecting  their  personal  characters.  Those 
charges  were  only  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight  afterwards,  to 
prejudice  readers  of  this  country  against  the  victims  of  our 
oppression  and  extortion. 

The  whole  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  are  about  to  un- 
dergo once  more  a  deliberate  Parliamentary  scrutiny.  We  do 
not  expect  that  the  fate  of  Sindh  will  tuad  be  overhauled  with 
anxious  minuteness  by  the  Committees  for  the  general  investiga- 
tion ;  nor  does  the  noble  mover  for  the  recent  papers  connected 
with  it  indicate  any  intention  to  demand  a  separate  Committee  on 
this  melancholy  subject.  Yet  it  will  be  impossible,  that  in  an 
inquiry  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  determining  what  classes  of 
administrators  may  be  most  fitly  trusted  for  the  future,  the  manner 
in  which  those  employed  in  Sindh  were  led  blindfold  into  a 
course  of  measures  of  which  the  nation  is  now  ashamed,  should 
not  receive,  at  some  stage,  its  own  modicum  of  attention. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  but  let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  we  would  ascribe  all  the  wrongs  of  the  Sindh 
Ameers  to  any  one  person,  or  to  one  class  of  officers  exclu- 
sively.   The  injuries  they  suffered  did  not  begin  with  Sir  Charles. 

Three 
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Three  Governors-General  in  succession,  Lords  William  Bentinck, 
Auckland,  and  Ellenborough,  had  all  their  share  in  the  ruin  of 
Sindh.  The  first  negotiated  the  commercial  treaties,  and  then 
sent  down  Shah  Shooja  to  plunder  and  extort  lErom  his  new  ally ; 
the  second  inflicted  on  Sindh  the  misery  of  its  selection  as  a 
base  of  military  operations  for  the  execution  of  his  designs  in 
Affghanistan,  and,  in  their  prosecution,  wantonly  trampled  on  the 
independence  of  the  country  ;  the  third,  lending  a  credulous  ear  to 
tales  of  intrigue  and  disaffection — charges  really  involving  little 
criminality  if  true — let  loose  a  wild  soldier  to  satiate  his  rude 
hands  with  violence,  and  to  beggar  alike  the  innocent  and  the 

Lord  William  Bentinck  indulged  in  visionary  hopes  of  commer- 
cial prosperity,  in  which  the  rulers  of  Sindh  were  to  participate. 
He  had  that  excuse  for  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  but  he  sent  no  British  functionaries  to  humble  its 
rulers  by  incessant  demands,  degrading  to  their  national  spirit 
of  independence.  That  step  in  advance  was  the  act  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  resulted  from  the  false  move  against  Affghanistan, 
which  was  said  to  create  a  necessity  for  obtaining  the  command 
of  the  resources  of  Sindh.  Nor  even  if  that  enterprise  were 
meritorious,  and  its  exigencies  undeniable,  could  these  justify  the 
means  by  which  this  Governor-General  made  those  resources 
available  to  his  purposes,  and  sent  his  residents  and  agents  to 
overawe  and  over-ride  the  native  sovereigns.  It  will  be  pleaded 
that  if  the  negotiators  were  not  always  well  chosen,  that  is  a  sort 
of  accident  for  which  a  Governor-General  is  entitled  to  have 
much  allowance  made,  for  he  cannot  have  a  fore-knowledge  of 
^e  characters  of  all  whom  he  must  occasionally  be  called  upon 
to  employ.  We  must  say,  on  this  point,  that  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Ross  Bell  behaved  towards  Meer  Roostum,  and  his 
minister  Futeh  Mahommed  Khan  Ghoree,  and  lent  himself  to 
the  wicked  intrigues  of  Ali  Morad,  must  early  have  been  seen 
and  checked,  if  the  supervision  at  head-quarters  had  been 
eflfective.  This,  however,  was  a  temporary  evil,  from  which  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bell  completely  relieved  the  Ameers ;  for  after  the 
i^pointment  of  Colonel  Outram,  whose  milder  counsels  and 
habits  of  direct  intercourse  had  reconciled  them  to  the  presence 
of  a  British  agent,  they  had  no  complaints  or  grounds  of  dis- 
satisfaction, except  such  as  arose  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
the  aids  required  by  our  armies  in  Affghanistan.  It  must  also  in 
fairness  be  admitted  that  Lord  Auckland  had  no  desire  to  violate 
the  integrity  of  Sindh,  or  to  trench  on  the  independence  of  its 
Ameers,  further  than  was  requisite  to  carry  out  his  views  upon 
the  regions  beyond.    It  was  Lord  EUenborough  who  took  up  the 
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idea  of  Tisiting  the  duplicUy  of  hftgifeUing  allies  with  puaisb- 
jment,  and  who  picked  oat  Sindh  and  its  rakxs  to  be  made  m  ex- 
ample in  the  face  of  other  powecs.  But  he  still  reqvired,  as  a 
condition,  that  guilt  should  first  be  dearl  j  established ;  and  there 
can  be  no  dod[>t,  that,  had  Colonel  Outxam  continued  politacal 
agent,  the  Ameers  would  have  DMt  with  fair  centtderatioii,  and 
the  mulct  inflicted  would  have  been  oommeosurate  the 
specific  errors  suscqptible  of  proof.  The  min  of  Sindh  wis 
consummated  by  iha  si;q>eroession  and  removal  of  Outraa,  and 
by  the  choice  of  a  Napier  to  be  vested  with  unlimited  discretion 
in  carrying  out  the  Governor-General's  views  of  oonditioBal 
retribution. 

This  appointm^t  was  (Hie  result  of  a  change  of  systm,  foi 
which  the  new  Govemor-Gen^nd  took  to  himsdf  at  the  tiiiM 
no  small  credit,  and  for  which  he  is  exclusively  responsible 
Lord  EUenborottgh  went  out  to  India  impressed  with  a  stnx^ 
prejudice  against  the  method,  always  previously  pursued  m  thai 
country,  of  selecting  for  political  and  administrative  functions 
separate  persons  from  those  vested  with  the  military  command 
Is  such  a  separation  of  authority  wise  ?  or  shall  India  be  sub 
jected  in  future  to  mere  military  occupation,  and  be  gornnd 
only  by  military  law?  That  is  the  point.  The  'political 
officers,  employed  extensively  by  Lord  Auckland,  were  md 
selected  for  supposed  competency  for  civil  chai^^  because  pos 
sessed  of  the  same  qualifications  that  are  required  from  cifi 
lians.  Of  ^eir  competency,  on  the  ga:ieral  average,  for  the  dntiti 
committed  to  them,  there  was  never  any  question,  and  serera 
cases  of  most  marked  merit  rise  promptly  to  our  recollecUoo 
but  because  they  were  mostly  military  men,  there  was  an  un 
worthy  jealousy  felt  by  many  of  their  own  profession,  who  sal 
their  juniors  transferred  in  this  manner  to  situations  oit  superiol 
authority,  and  with  emoluments  much  exceeding  their  own.  I 
was  a  popular  thing  at  the  mess  of  regiments  to  ascribe  erei^ 
failure  to  the  fault  or  shortcomings  of  these  politicals  ;  but  was  I 
for  a  Governor-General  either  to  participate  in,  or  play  into  ani 
encourage  such  a  feeling  ? 

The  appointment  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  a  division  general  of  th| 
Queen's  service,  first  to  the  charge  of  political  relations,  ad 
afterwards  to  be  Governor  of  Sindh,  is  stUl  trumpeted  by  a  fe^ 
as  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  superior  efficiency  of  thi 
system  of  united  military  and  civil  controL  Most  assuredly  i 
produced  a  result,  in  the  conquest  of  the  proviikee,  which,  ixnd« 
the  other  system,  never  could  have  been  consummated ;  but  if  i 
be  found,  as  we  think  now  must  be  fully  admitted,  that  wit] 
Outram  and  his  assistants,  the  superseded  politicals  of  Sindlj 
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every  idea  of  anjrthiag  like  a  consideratMXi  for  native  habits  and 
feelmgs  departed  at  onoe  and  disappeared; — ^if,  in  the  ofnnion 
of  all  iaipaxtial  judges,  ten  jears  after  the  events,  the  Gmfuett 
achieved  by  one  Napier  and  mmg  by  «QOtber,  must  be  set  down 
as  a  coiurse  of  harsh  and  barbarous  aggression,  for  which  repara- 
tion is  due,  and  the  only  difficulty,  now  is  is  what  form  to  award 
it ; — how  then  will  stand  the  question,  whether  it  was  wise  or 
BOt  to  caanbine  all  powess  m  otte  rough  En^ish  Genesal?  Tfae 
system  here  exemplified  would  expose  every  part  of  our  frontier, 
aiid  our  relations  wiih  every  native  chiet^  to  the  danger  of  beii^ 
similarly  embrmled;  and  if  the  Indian  Govemmettts  admitted 
tbe  obligation  of  nnitittg  these  extensive  powers,  and  vesting 
the  discretion  of  their  exercise  with  the  chance  officer  of  the 
Bsilitary  roster,  who  might  succeed  to  the  ocmmand  of  the  troops, 
it  would  part  £or  ever  with  its  means  of  controlling  the  conduct 
and  proceedings  of  sudi  a  subordinate. 

The  question  before  us  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  reserving 
political  and  administrative  functions  exclusively  to  members  of 
the  civil  service — that  is,  to  specially  educated  civilians.  No  one 
claims  f<^  this  dass  of  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  the 
monopdiy  of  the  qualifications  for  important  public  employ. 
Wherever  these  exist  amongst  servants  upon  whose  fidelity  and 
integrity  the  governing  body  has  a  sufficient  hold  to  guarantee  the 
public  interests,  let  the  Government  be  free  to  select  them.  If 
they  are  fi>und  in  the  military  profession — whether  in  the  higher 
or  k>wer  grades  of  it — let  them,  in  God's  name,  be  made  avail- 
able. It  is  high  talent  that  we  most  want  in  India,  and  it  would 
be  an  unworthy  course  to  refuse  emplojrment  to  the  fittest  man, 
because  it  might  so  happen  that,  in  the  routine  of  military  s^- 
vice,  a  senicn:  officer  might  be  brought  into  the  situation  to  receive 
advice  from  him,  and  to  be  required  to  submit  even  to  his  direc- 
tion, in  miners  not  strictly  professional. 

A  few  words  more  upon  the  local  peculiarities  of  Sindh.  The 
Indus  is  the  source  of  all  the  claims  it  possesses  to  be  in  uiy 
respect  a  desirable  acquisition.  But  for  this  magnificent  river, 
Sindh  would  be — ^like  the  deserts  of  M akran  to  the  west,  and 
the  desolate  Thur  which  separates  it  from  Hindoostan  to  the 
east — a  region  in  which  the  wild  ass  and  the  camel  only  could 
find  subsistence.  But  the  great  body  of  waters  sent  forth  from 
western  Tibet,  and  firom  tbe  snowy  Himalaya,  finds  through  the 
province  a  channel  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  the  inundations  of 
the  tropical  monsoon,  and  of  the  summer  meltings  of  those  per- 
petual snows,  fertilize  a  wide  ^*act  on  either  side  of  their  course, 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  which  has  ever  marked 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  name  of  *  Young  Egypt'  was 
hence  given  to  Sindh  by  the  earliest  of  our  fellow-subjects  who 
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found  themselves  there  in  the  character  of  Josephs,  lading  ii 
stores  of  grain  for  the  wants  of  our  marching  armies — and  it  hii 
retained  this  name,  until  it  has  found  a  place  in  conspicuous  tjjl 
on  the  title-page  of  the  book  we  are  reviewing. 

The  Indus,  so  like  the  Nile  in  many  respects,  brings  down  I 
much  larger  body  of  water,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  force  c 
the  torrent,  and  of  the  sands  and  shoals  over  which  it  flows,  i 
much  less  easy  of  navigation.  The  river  will  of  course  alwaj 
be  a  highway  of  commerce,  not  only  with  cities  and  stations  a 
its  ban]^,  but  with  Upper  Hindoostan  and  Central  Asia ;  but  i 
wants  the  great  desideratum  of  a  navigable  channel  at  its  moat) 
opening  a  port  for  ships.  Karachee,  which  is  beyond  the  delt 
of  the  Indus  to  the  west,  is  the  only  emporium  at  which  sea 
borne  commerce  can  find  its  exchange  for  products  of  the  interior 
and  that  is  but  a  bad  port,  difficult  of  access  at  all  times,  an 
most  dangerous  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  when  the  wbol 
coast  of  the  country  is  a  lee-shore,  exposed  to  the  violence  of  tfa 
wind  and  sea.  The  mouths  of  the  mighty  Indus  are  universall; 
barred  by  the  action  of  this  monsoon.  In  this  respect  the  Gauge 
has  an  immense  advantage ;  and  so  long  as  large  ships  can  id 
load  at  Calcutta,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  commerce  of  India  h&t^ 
withdrawn  from  that  quarter  for  the  sake  of  the  nearer  route  t 
certain  upper  provinces  afforded  by  the  Indus. 

Our  Ex-Political,  crossing  the  desert  from  Deesa,  and  pro 
ceeding  through  Kutch  to  Tatta,  went  by  water  to  Hyderabai 
in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  river  therefore  was  at  its  highesi 
He  made  this  voyage  in  three  days,  assisted,  of  course,  by  th 
southern  winds  which  prevail  at  that  season.  By  the  same  ai^ 
he  made  a  journey  of  forty  miles  in  one  day  from  Hyderabad  M 
Mazinda;  he  tells  us  this  distance  ^occupied  the  fleet  of  boat 

under  Major  B  ,  of  H.M.  2nd  Infantry,  twenty-five  days brt 

his  own  party  *  avoided  the  main  stream,  which  was  too  violent  tt 
be  stemmed,  and  sailed  up  several  narrow  branches  from  it t 
plan  available  only  during  the  season  of  inundation. 

Between  Mazinda  and  Sehwan  there  is  a  tract  through  wbid 
the  river  flows  in  a  narrow  channel  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
is  stated  to  have  a  depth  of  sixty  fathoms  I  The  facilis  descensB 
here  suggests  a  ready  mediod  of  mail  communication : — 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  send  a  letter  down  the  river  by  a  water 
courier.  This  person  places  the  epistle  in  the  folds  of  a  huge  turban 
and,  divesting  himself  of  his  other  apparel,  steps  into  the  stream,  viti 
a  large  skin  inflated  with  air.  To  the  leg^  are  &stened  two  hoq)s,  ints 
which  our  friend  inserts  his  nether  members,  and,  taking  the  fbll' 
blown  hide  lovingly  to  his  bosom>  floats  down  with  the  current  to  hi 
destination.  It  has  a  droll  effect,  meeting  a  g^eat  Turk's  head  tho^ 
hastening  on  its  mission,  and  bobbing  up  and  down  with  every  nndo^ 
lation  of  the  river.' 
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At  Schwan  our  author  left  the  main  stream — the  current  there, 
and  above,  being  even  more  formidable  than  that  he  had  found 
in  the  narrow  channel.  By  the  Aral  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Manchar  Lake,  a  pestilent,  weedy  shallow,  terribly  infested  with 
mosquitoes  and  every  other  noxious  animal,  or  thing.  From 
this  lake  the  Nara,  a  winding  stream  running  parallel  to  the 
Indus  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  which  formed  per- 
haps its  ancient  bed,  carried  him  nearly  to  Larkhana  in  Upper 
Sindh ;  but  he  was  ten  days  occupied  in  sailing  or  towing  up  the 
Nara,  and  then  entered  a  canal,  to  avoid  still  the  main  stream. 
Where  this  canal  joins  the  great  river,  he  says 
<  The  current  b  more  violent  than  I  have  yet  seen  it ;  and  trunks  of 
trees,  bushes,  and  dead  cattle  are  whirled  furiously  along  in  it.' 

Next  day,  August  10th,  he  says — 
*  My  other  boat  came  up  during  the  night,  and  as  soon  as  it  dawned 
attempted  the  rapid,  but  was  driven  back.  We  then  got  out  of  the 
boats  and  towed  them  out  of  the  canal  down  the  stream  to  some  little 
distance,  in  the  hope  of  crossing,  and  thus  eluding  in  some  degree  the 
fury  of  the  current.  We  crossed,  and  just  as  we  reached  smooth  water 
the  boats  g^unded,  within  a  few  yards  of  a  tremendous  lahar,  or  rapid ; 
at  last  we  got  them  off,  and  they  drove  across  the  lahar.  As  we  entered 
the  enormous  surges,  dark  and  crested  with  foam,  the  crew  set  up  a 
shout  to  their  patron  saint.' 

Abundant  hazards  are  known  to  those  who  have  made  the 
passage  up  the  Ganges  at  the  same  season — but  though  both 
rivers  present  many  perils  to  steamers,  we  have  reason  to  think 
those  of  the  Indus  much  the  more  formidable.  This  point,  how- 
ever, is  about  to  be  well  tested — the  Company  having  ordered 
a  set  of  river-steamers,  to  be  constructed  of  iron,  drawing  little 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  regular  conununication  for 
traffic  and  for  passengers  between  Hyderabad  and  Lahore.  It  is  a 
very  long  voyage  from  Tatta  to  that  city,  or  to  Ferozepoor,  and 
it  must  be  a  rich  cargo,  and  the  prospect  of  large  profit,  that  would 
tempt  an  adventure  of  merchandise  on  speculation,  by  an  ordinary 
river-boat,  up  such  a  stream.  Its  relative  merit,  compared  with  the 
Ganges,  as  a  route  of  commimication  with  the  Punjaub  and  Upper 
Hindoostan,  is  about  to  be  put  to  a  fair  and  immediate  trial ;  for 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of 
steam-vessels  for  the  voyage,  has  determined  to  send,  by  Karachee 
and  the  Indus,  the  recruits  and  reliefs  for  the  European  regiments 
employed  in  that  quarter.  We  shall  therefore  soon  learn  whe- 
ther the  route  is  preferable  to  the  Gai^fes  for  such  a  purpose, 
on  the  score  of  tune,  of  facility  of  navigation,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  of  salubrity. 
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Art.  v.  — 1.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
C/ialmers^  D.D.^  LL.D.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev. 
William  Haima,  LL.D.    4  vols.  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1852. 

2.  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  9  vols.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1852. 

3.  A  Biographical  Notice  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.    Edinburgh.   4to.  1849. 

THERE  is  some  tongh  reading  in  Dr.  Hamia's  book.  It  is  by- 
far  too  bulky  for  its  subject,  important  as  we  admit  tbe 
subject  to  be.  It  is  one-sided  likewise,  as  ixideed  the  reader  had 
every  right  to  expect  that  it  wocdd  be,  and  seeks  to  effect  its 
purpose  sometimes  by  means  even  m<ne  objectionable  tiiaa  m 
suppressio  veri.  Nor  do  we  think  that  even  in  regard  to  points 
fsurly  stated,  it  always  states  them  well.  At  the  same  time  we 
readily  acknowledge  that  Dr.  Hanna  is  a  writer  of  considerable 
ability,  and  we  give  him  entire  credit  for  sincerity  in  tbe  zeal 
which  he  blazons.  Bat  onr  business  is  more  with  the  8ab|ect 
of  the  biographer's  filial  admiration,  than  with  his  own  merits, 
Kterary,  theological,  or  otherwise. 

Chalmers  was  bom  at  Anstruther,  a  small  town  in  Fife,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1780.  His  father,  a  dyer,  ship-owner,  and 
general  merchant  there,  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Provost.  His 
motber  was  the  daughter  of  a  wine-merchant  in  the  ne^b* 
bouring  borough  of  Crail.  They  were  a  respectable  couple  in 
their  station,  industrious,  frugal,  and  of  good  report  Hieir 
union  proved  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  fruitful:  they  had  not 
fewer  than  nine  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  one  only  died 
in  childhood. 

Thomas — the  sixth  branch  from  the  parent  olive — was  sent  to 
the  parish-school  when  only  three  years  of  age.  Neither  his 
father  nor  his  mother,  it  appears,  could  find  time  to  instruct 
him  at  home ;  and  the  nurse,  to  whose  care  he  was  committed, 
behaved  cruelly  to  him :  so  the  little  urchin  shouldered  his  satchel 
unrepiningly,  and  went  forth  day  by  day  with  his  elder  brothers. 
But  tbe  rector's  sight  had  almost  wholly  failed,  and  the  nsher  was 
indolent.  The  future  doctor  mounted  from  class  to  class  regularly 
till  he  reached  the  highest,  and  passed  out  of  that  as  ill-instmcted  a 
boy  as  probably  ever  came  from  the  hands  even  of  a  Scotch  dominie. 

The  family  had  furnished  more  than  one  minister  to  the  Kirk ; 
and  that  calling,  as  might  be  expected,  was  held  in  great  esteem 
in  the  house.  Indeed,  the  provost,  being  himself  a  ruling  elder, 
inherited  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  clerical  ancestors  ;  and  youi^ 
Thomas  was  encouraged  in  the  choice  which  he  seems  very  esrly 
to  have  made  of  a  profession.    Accordingly,  on  attaining  his 
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twelfth  yeiur,  lie  was  entered  as  a  student  at  St.  Andrew's,  and 
took  his  place  under  the  Professor  of  Hnmanitj — that  is  Latin* 
But  hem  his  defective  training  told  sorely  against  him.  He  could 
not  construe  the  easiest  of  the  class-books  :  he  was  quite  unable 
to  follow  the  eloquent  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  preleetioos.  He  lost 
heart,  and  became  a  complete  idler.  Golf,  fool^ball,  and  fives 
engrossed  a  nmch  larger  portion  of  his  time  than  Ruddiman ; 
and  all  the  hours  not  given  up  to  play  were  spent  in  desultory 
reading — the  mere  indulgence  of  a  teeming  fsoicy— as  is  proved 
by  the  £sct  that,  though  of  course  in  those  early  days  tales  and 
l^nds  took  fast  hold  xrptm  his  memory,  he  could  not  recollect 
how  the  words  which  conveyed  them  to  his  mind  were  formed. 
Chalmers  never  wrpte  a  hand  which  even  a  printer  could  decipher 
without  labour  and  sorrow.  His  orthography  in  those  early  days 
would  have  shocked  Aunt  Tabitha  or  even  Winifred  Jenkyns. 

Though  terribly  unlettered,  Chalmers  was  not  a  coarse-minded 
or  rude  boy.  His  temper  was  mikl ;  his  disposition  singularly 
amiable;  sdl  his  companions  liked  him;  and  a  lad  whom 
the  future  Lord  Campbell  and  Dr.  Leyden  selected  for  their 
fri^d  must  have  had  more  to  recommend  him  than  a  mild 
temper  and  an  amiable  disposition.  The  truth  is,  that  an 
intellect  naturally  j&ne  and  patient  of  labour  was  still  running  to 
waste  for  lack  of  guidance.  As  a  mere  in£wt,  Chalmers  exhibited 
nnmistakeaUe  evidence  of  an  imaginative  temperament  His 
father  used  to  read  the  Bible  to  his  children  on  a  Sunday  evening  ; 
and,  being  a  Calvinist  of  the  stem  old  school,  read  as  often  at 
least  out  of  the  Old  Testament  as  out  of  the  New  :  among  all 
his  auditors  there  was  not  one  on  whom  the  touching  stories  of  the 
patriarchal  and  Levitical  times  made  half  so  deep  an  impression 
as  on  little  Thomas.  It  is  told  of  him  that  having  listened  to 
the  tale  of  Absalom's  death  and  David's  sorrow,  he  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  was  found,  aft^  considerable  search,  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  excited  and  absorbed,  and  repeating  to 
himself  the  words,  '  Oh  my  son  Absalom !  oh  Absalom,  my  s<hi, 
my  scm  I'  He  was  then  not  quite  three  years  old.  Had  proper 
pains  been  taken  with  him  in  school,  and  beside  his  mother's 
knee — though  we  probably  should  not  have  had  to  notice  the 
biography  of  a  leacUng  divine — it  might  very  possibly  have  been 
our  duty  to  review  the  career  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  not 
impossibly  of  a  pre-eminent  poet. 

After  spending  two  winters  in  a  class  with  which  he  could  not 
keep  up,  Chalmers  became  at  the  commencement  of  his  third 
session  a  student  of  mathematics.  That  he  had  any  natural  bias 
for  the  investigation  of  abstract  trudi  we  must  take  the  liberty  to 
doubt.    His  writings  give  no  indicaticns  of  a  mind  prone  to 
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grapple  closely  with  an  argument,  and  dissatisfied  with  conda- 
sions  that  rest  upon  other  than  geometrical  proof.  But  the  science 
was  new  to  him,  and,  which  perhaps  gave  to  it  additional  attrac- 
tions, he  saw  that  it  was  equally  new  to  his  class-fellows.  Now 
at  last  he  could  hope  to  start  fair;  and  his  energies  awoke. 
From  being  the  idlest  he  became  the  most  industrious  boy  in 
the  class.  Every  task  was  mastered ;  every  exercise  completed 
and  shown  up.  Dr.  Hanna  says  that  this  was  his  intellectaal 
birth-time.  Jrerhaps  it  was ;  but  more  than  the  birth  of  intellect 
marked  it.  It  led  the  way  by  a  very  simple  process  to  habits 
of  thinking  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  which  had  well 
nigh  made  shipwreck  of  a  noble  nature,  and  were  not  cast  aside 
without  much  suffering  many  years  afterwards. 

The  concluding  quarter  of  the  last  century,  with  perhaps  the 
first  decade  or  something  more  of  the  present,  will  long  he  re- 
membered as  a  season  of  much  religious  and  political  scepticism 
in  both  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
the  philosophy  of  the  French  Encyclopedists  mad^  little  way, 
except  within  a  particular  circle.  There  might  be.  there  always 
is,  a  vast  amount  of  practical  infidelity  among  the  rabble ;  and 
Priestley  and  Godwin  did  their  best  to  propagate,  in  classes 
above  the  rabble,  doctrines  not  more  wholesome.  But  our  seats 
of  learning  were  uncontaminated  ;  and  the  clergy,  however  care- 
less they  might  be — (and  of  their  too  common  carelessness  there 
can  be  no  doubt) — neither  entertained  in  private  nor  publicly 
taught  views  subversive  of  revealed  truth  or  hostile  to  established 
government.  The  case  was  different  in  Scotland :  there  an  ill- 
regulated  taste  for  metaphysical  inquiry  led  multitudes  of  all 
ranks  into  the  adoption  of  views  which  had  no  other  connexion 
with  the  deductions  of  their  favourite  science  than  arose  oat 
of  an  exaggerated  admiration  for  the  genius  of  David  Hume. 
Moreover  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  that  arch-infidel  and 
other  gentlemen  of  his  colour  lived  with  the  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  leader  of  the  Church,  were  not 
without  the  worst  effects  upon  the  clergy — among*  the  younger 
portion  of  them  especially.  They  saw  that  to  attain  to  emi- 
nence in  their  profession,  very  rigid  opinions  on  points  of  faith 
were  not  necessary.  The  ambitious  turned  their  attention  to 
almost  any  subject,  whether  of  literature  or  of  scirace,  rather 
than  to  theology ;  and  of  their  pulpit  oratory  the  tone  became  by 
degrees  as  decorous  as  the  stiffest  admirer  of  Blair  and  the  fathers 
of  the  moral  school  could  desire.  Meanwhile  the  clerical  aspirants 
for  professorial  chairs — and  in  a  church  with  hardly  any  prizes 
strictly  her  own  such  aspirants  are  numerous — sought  their  chairs 
like  philosophers,  and  not  seldom  like  philosophers  made  use 
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of  tbem.  Their  public  prelections  were  rigidly  confined  to  the 
discussion  of  the  sciences  which  they  engaged  to  teach ;  their 
private  conversation,  to  which  only  the  cleverest  pupils  were 
admitted,  took  a  much  wider  range.  There  ethics  and  politics 
were  handled  with  a  freedom  which  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  ingenuous  minds  of  their  auditors,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  home  training,  seldom  quitted 
such  symposia  unchanged.  We  should  be  sorry  to  malign 
either  the  living  or  the  dead :  but  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion, 
that  with  the  exception  of  France,  there  was  not  a  more  infidel 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  Scotland  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago ;  and  we  further  believe  that  she  was  mamly  indebted 
for  this  bad  distinction  to  the  active  exertions  of  her  professors, 
and  the  indifference,  disguised  under  the  title  of  moderation, 
which  generally  distinguished  the  teaching  of  her  more  accom«> 
plished  and  influential  clergy. 

Professor  Vilant  had  become  almost  wholly  functtu  officio 
when  Chalmers  entered  the  mathematical  class;  it  was  in 
consequence  taught  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brown,  a  skilful 
teacher,  but  a  free-thinker  as  well  in  religion  as  in  politics.  The 
son  of  a  miller  near  St  Andrews,  he  had  wcnrked  his  way  by 
industry  and  talent,  and  not  long  previously  been  presented  by 
the  College  to  the  living  of  Denino,  about  four  miles  off*.  Dr. 
Brown  was  much  taken  with  young  Chalmers's  zeal  in  his 
mathematical  studies.  He  invited  him  to  his  house,  introduced 
him  to  his  two  most  intimate  friends,  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie 
and  Professor  Mylne,  and  soon  succeeded,  with  their  assistance, 
in  delivering  him  from  all  the  prejudices  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  The  Calvinism  of  the  back-shop  went  first  by  the 
board,  and  the  Toryism  which  sustained  it  followed.  Chalmers 
devoured  Godwin  s  Political  Justice^  and  yearned  for  the  coming 
regeneration  of  the  world.  He  cast  aside  his  Bible,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  First  Cause.  He  entered  the  mathe- 
matical class  a  thoughtless,  idle,  imaginative  boy ;  he  passed  out 
of  it  a  transcendental  philosophist  and  a  democrat. 

Though  the  direction  which  his  thoughts  had  taken  was  no 
fortunate  one,  much  was  gained  for  him  by  putting  them  in 
motion  at  all.  He  learned  by  degrees  to  reduce  them  into 
shape,  and  to  arrange  the  results  upon  paper.  He  was  his  own 
instructor  in  this  art,  adopting  such  models  as  came  first  to  hand  ; 
Godwin,  and  the  two  professors  under  whom  he  sat,  were  his 
masters.  He  became  a  member  likewise  of  a  debating  club, 
wherein  political  subjects  were  discussed;  and  by  and  by 
joined  a  theological  association,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
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himself.  This  was  after  his  admission  into  tiie  Divinity  Hall, 
where  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  Noveraher  1795,  and 
within  which  he  continued  to  show  himself  regularly  till  1798. 
Yet  all  this  while  his  creed  was  as  far  remored  from  ^t  of  tbe 
Aj>ostles  as  it  could  well  be.  As  was  to  be  eiLpected,  the  preleo 
tious  of  the  worthy  Dr.  Hill  interested  him  yery  little.  He  was 
feady  enough  to  discuss  with  any  one  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
aecessity,  and  verged  nearer  and  nearer  every  day  to  Pantheism. 
But  neither  the  evidences  of  Christianity  nor  the  theological 
system  of  Calvin  (to  which  Dr.  Hill  mainly  directed  the 
attention  of  his  pupils)  had  any  charms  for  him.  He  read 
mathematics  and  chemistry,  while  others  read  divinity  ;  yet  both 
his  public  prayers  and  his  class  eseroises  attracted  more  notice 
than  those  of  any  other  student.^  He  seemed  to  have  sprung 
all  at  once  to  the  full  measure  of  his  intellectual  stature,  and 
became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conceited,  arrogant,  and  vain. 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  divinity  students  to  enter 
during  vacation  time  as  tutors  into  the  famUies  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  to  look  for  preferment  through  their  interest ;  which 
at  the  period  we  treat  of  was  potential  and  rarely  refused* 
Chalmers,  partly  with  a  view  to  establish  a  connexion  for  himself, 
partly  that  he  might  relieve  his  father  from  an  immediate  ex- 
pense, sought  and  obtained  a  situation  of  the  sort  in  the  spring  of 
1798 ;  but  the  laird  and  lady  seem  to  have  been  very  silly  people. 
They  evidently  did  not  know  what  was  due  to  themselves,  far 
less  to  the  tutor  of  their  sons.  But  bis  letters  to  his  father, 
while  suffering  under  probably  absurd  enough  treatment,  breathe  a 
spirit  scarcely  worthy  of  his  mental  stature,  and  his  biographer's 
comments  on  the  whole  transac^n  make  things  worse.  The 
climax  is  that  Chalmers  quitted  the  place  siter  five  mcmths' 
trial,  and  never  sought  for  another.  He  retomed  to  Collie, 
completed  his  course  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  applied  to  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  St.  Andrew's  to  be  admitted  to  his  trials;  and, 
though  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age,  carried  his  point  It 
was  a  highly  irregular  act  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  received  no  candidate 
under  twenty-one.  But  Chalmers  had  a  friend  in  the  body 
who  raked  up  an  old  Church  statute,  which  he  persuaded  htt 
colleagues  to  read  according  to  his  own  peculiar  interpretation ; 
and  on  the  assurance  of  this  gentleman  that  the  candidate  was 
*a  lad  o'  pregnant  pairts,'  the  ^lad'  took  his  place  in  the 

^  It  is  tlie  cuitom  ie  Scottkh  colleges  for  the  ttudenU  of  divtnitj  to  conduct  the 
public  worship  of  the  class  by  turns,  and  each,  as  he  assumes  this  office,  is  supposed 
to  extern )K)rise  a  prayer.  Chalmers,  awake  to  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  the  Lord*! 
Pray«r,  used  invvriably  to  paraphrase  it. 
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Sessionfrphimse.  He  passed  with  cndit ;  and  on  the  ^Ist 
Jnlj,  1799,  received  ^  a  licence  to  preadi  the  gospel/  It  i« 
Father  curious  that,  entertaining  the  tqxauons  which  he  did^ 
Chalmers  should  hare  taken  this  step*  No  douht  the  step  was 
not,  Uke  ordination  to  the  diaconate  amone  us,  irrevocaUe.  The 
licensed  preacher,  or  probationer,  o£  the  Kirk  is  still  a  layman^ 
He  is  not  so  mudi  as  entitled  to  prefix  the  term  Reverend  to 
has  name ;  and  may  at  any  moment  return  into  civil  life.  But 
that  Qudmers  ever  thought  of  stopping  short  at  the  poiaA  where 
the  probationer's  licence  carried  hun,  there  is  nothing  whateves 
to  indicate.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  transcendentalisitt 
which  used  to  fill  his  mind  when  a  boy  with  lofty  visions  o/divine 
things,  had  subsided  by  this  time  into  commonplace  scepticism* 
He  had  no  faith  in  anything,  not  even  in  the  fixedness  of  moral 
'  right ;  and  was  prepaied  to  earn  a  livelihood,  either  by  preach* 
hag  ethics,  should  a  kirk  fall  to  his  share,  or  by  turning  his 
talents,  of  which  he  entertained  a  sufficiently  exalted  opinion^ 
to  any  other  account  diat  might  present  itself. 

Immediately  after  receiving  his  licence  Qialmera  set  off  to 
¥isii  his  eldest  brother  James  at  Liverpool.  The  journey,  on  Coot, 
pocopied  a  fortnight.  On  the  25th  of  August  he  preached  fbi 
the  first  time  in  the  Scotch  church  at  Wigan ;  and  on  the  fcdlow* 
ing  Sunday  delivered  the  same  discourse  in  a  chapel  at  Liverpool. 
James-^  sharp,  eccentric  man — wrote  thus  to  his  father : — 

*  It  IS  impossible  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  Thomas  as  yet ;  but 
the  sermon  he  gave  us  in  Liverpool,  which  was  the  same  as  vre  had  in 
Wigan,  was  in  general  well  liked.  His  mode  of  delivery  is  expres- 
nve,  his  language  beantifitl,  and  his  arguments  very  foroible  and 
strong.  His  s^mon  contained  a  due  mixture  both  <^  the  doctrinal  and 
pcactical  parts  of  religion ;  but  I  think  it  inclined  rather  more  to  the 
hitter.  The  sul>|ect,  however,  required  it.  It  is  the  ofmiion  of  tbosQ 
who  pretend  to  be  judg^  that  he  will  shiae  iu  the  pulpit ;  but  as 
yet  he  is  lather  awkward  in  his  appearance.  We,  however,  are  at 
some  pains  in  adjusting  his  dress,  manner,  &c.,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  pay  any  great  regard  to  it  himself.  Plis  mathematical  studies  seem 
to  occupy  more  of  his  time  than  the  religious.' 

Chalmers  had  expected  to  meet  four  of  his  brothers  at  James's 
house,  and  proposed  to  instruct  the  youngest — a  sailor — in  the 
principles  ol  navigation.  But  the  pupil  did  not  arrive  till  Oo** 
tober;  and  the  lessons  were  scarcely  begun  when  the  prospect 
of  some  appointment — of  what  nature  we  are  not  told — ^recsdled 
Thomas  to  Edinburgh.  The  appointment  he  did  not  secure: 
but  he  took  lodgings,  and  made  Edinbur^  his  head-<}aarters 
for  two  years.  He  supported  himself  entirely  by  teaching ;  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hope  on  Chemistry ;  Dr.  Robison 
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<m  Natural  Philosophy;  and  Dugald  Stewart  on  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. Of  Robison  he  entertained  the  highest  opmion,  as  did  all 
who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  that  admirable  man^s  acqoaintanoe. 
Stewart  took  his  fancy  less,  and  Hope  he  appears  to  hare  clisliked 
and  despised — probably  that  successful  professor  gave  less  atten- 
tion to  his  papers  than  he  conceived  them  to  deserve. 

'  It  is  said  by  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  that 
the  private  life  of  Chalmers  during  a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  was  far  from  correct.  Dr.  Hanna  is 
entirely,-  perhaps  naturally,  silent  on  the  subject,  but  if  he  were 
aware  of  the  fact,  he  ought  in  our  opinion  to  have  stated  it 
frankly.  For  he  acknowledges  that  Chalmers  was  by  this  time 
a  disciple  of  Mirabaud  as  well  as  of  Godwin,  and  Mirabaud 
did  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  inculcate  a  strict  moral  code. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  Chalmers's  corporeal  dis- 
sipation, his  mind  became  by  degrees  better  r^nlated  under  the 
wise  teaching  of  Dr.  Robison.  Before  the  clear  and  unanswer- 
able reasoning  of  the  Christian  philosopher  Mirabaud's  wretched 
materialism  gave  way,  and  Chalmers  so  far  r^ained  the  place 
from  which  he  had  fallen,  that  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  God,  and  in  the  responsibility  of  man  in  a  future  state, 
settled  itself  once  more  in  his  understanding. 

In  the  spring  of  1801  a  negotiation  was  opened,  through  an  old 
college  friend,  with  a  view  to  his  settlement  as  assistant  to  the 
minister  of  Cavers,  a  retired  parish  in  Teviotdale.  Chalmers 
preached  there ; — ^aiid,  his  discourse  being  approved  of  by  the 
unsophisticated  congregaticm,  the  incumbent  agreed  to  give  him 
the  post.  Before  entering  upon  his  new  duties,  however,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  found  or  fancied  reasons 
for  believing  that  his  father's  services,  in  support  of  the  Hopes 
and  Dundases,  had  met  of  late  with  an  unworthy  return.  The 
virtuous  indignation  of  a  friend  of  the  people  stirred  within  him. 
He  felt  more  and  more  the  urgent  need  of  Apolitical  eman- 
cipation for  the  masses ;'  and  being  unable  to  restrain  himself, 
wrote  to  the  minister  of  Cavers,  his  future  chief,  what  we  must 
be  permitted  to  designate  a  very  silly  letter.  Meanwhile  new 
and  better  prospects  opened  before  him.  The  death  of  one  of 
the  St.  Andrew  s  professors  bid'  fair  to  occasion  a  vacancy  in 
a  parish  of  which  the  College  was  patron,  and  Chalmers,  like  a 
prudent  youth,  made  interest  to  secure  the  reversion.  He  had 
many  friends  among  the  professors,  and  a  promise  was  made, 
that,  if  any  such  contingency  befel,  he  should  not  be  forgotten. 

For  eleven  months,  or  thereabouts,  Chalmers  officiated  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Elliot,  in  Cavers.  The  greater  part  of  the  time 
he  resided  in  the  neighbouring  manse  of  his  friend  Mr.  Shaw,  at 
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Boberton;  latterly  he  occupied  lodgings  in  Hawick«  He  seems 
to  We  made  himself  sufficiently  popular  with  aU  classes,  and  won 
the  hearts  of  the  farmers  in  particular  by  the  hearty  sjul  jovial 
nttoner  in  which  he  threw  himself  into  their  carousals.  But  his 
wishes  aspired  all  the  while  to  a  position  of  a  different  order* 
Dr.  Brown  had  been  removed  to  a  chair  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
geademan  who  succeeded  to  the  care  of  Professor  Vilant's  class 
was  about  to  resign  it ;  Chalmers  lost  no  time  in  canvassing  for 
the  assistantship,  and  he  gained  it  Forthwith  his  undivided 
stteotion  was  turned  to  the  preparation  of  mathematical  lectures. 
He  withdrew  from  society,  and  laboured  so  assiduously  at  Hawick^ 
tbat  September  1802  found  him  ready  for  his  course  in  St. 
Andrew's. 

In  October  the  parish  of  Kilmany  fell  vacant,  and  in  the 
following  November  Chalmers  was  presented  to  it  He  enter* 
Gained  no  scruples  then  on  the  subjects  of  plurality  and  calls. 
He  Imew  that  for  half  the  year  it  was  physiccJly  impossible  that 
he  oonld  reside  in  Kilmany,  but  his  thoughts  were  much  more 
occupied  with  visions  of  literary  distinction  than  with  anxiety 
about  the  spiritual  wants  of  any.  We  hear  of  no  opposition 
at  the  moment,  but  opposition  arose  by  and  bye,  and 
Chahners  seems  to  have  had  his  own  impetuous  and  overbearing 
^per  to  thank  for  it  The  truth  is,  that  with  the  '  intellectual 
birth'  oi  which  Dr.  Hanna  speaks,  there  came  a  prodigious 
<^bange  in  ihe  whole  moral  bearing  of  the  man.  He  became  sud- 
deidy  conscious  of  power  which  he  lacked  judgment  to  control, 
^  lost  his  balance  entirely.  Nothing  would  serve  him  but 
^  strike  out  new  and  startling  methods  of  teaching.  He  treated 
^  boys  in  his  class  as  if  they  had  been  the  free  citizens  of  a 
ffee  republic ;  he  made  himself  extremely  popular  among  them, 
bat  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  popularity  of  his  colleagues ;  and 
when  the  venerable  professor  under  whom  he  served  presumed 
^  grant  certificates  without  consulting  him,  he  seized  the  first 
(opportunity  of  a  public  examination  in  the  college  hall  to  rate 
bim  soundly.  Dr.  Yilant  was  astonished,  and  the  rest  of  the 
^thorities  scandalized,  nor  can  any  one  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  from  that  time  forth  the  favour  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
was  withdrawn. 

Chahners  was  ordained  to  the  parish  of  Kilmany  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1803,  He  had  counted,  as  we  have  intimated, 
on  being  permitted  to  retain  office  as  assistant  professor,  but 
he  was  deceived.  Dr.  Vilant  at  once  gave  him  notice  tbat  after 
the  dose  of  the  session  his  services  would  be  dispensed  with; 
and  assigned  as  a  reason  tbat  his  manner  of  conveying  instruction 
to  the  students  was  unsatisfactory.   This  was  to  wound  Chalmers 
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m  two  very  sensitive  parte  at  once.  He  was  rennoved  from  aa 
<»ccBpation  which  he  liked,  and  driven  hack  npon  dulies  thftt 
were  uncongenial  to  him^  and — worse  still — his  abilities  wen 
called  in  question.  The  college  had  deckzi^  war  against  him ; 
he  resolv^  to  march,  like  another  Ilannihal,  into  the  enemy's 
coantry.  In  a  word,  it  soon  became  kncrm  that,  on  the  retom 
of  the  students  to  St.  Andrew's,  the  joung  minister  of  Kilmany 
intended  to  open  mathematical  and  chemical  dasses  there  oa 
his  own  account.  His  father,  among  others,  wrote  esnesdj  to 
dissuade  him  from  doing  so — ^and  his  answer  is  highly  choac- 
teristic  of  the  man  at  this  period : — 

*  I  believe  the  measure  will  be  opposed  by  a  certain  party  of  Ae  St. 
Andrew's  professors,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  able  to  roki  the 
success  of  my  intended  proceedings  without  having  reeouise  to  dis- 
honourable practices.  These  artifices  I  shall  be  obliged  to  eaqme  kit 
my  own  vindication,  but  my  chief  anxiety  is  to  reconcile  you  to  the 
idea  of  not  confining  my  whole  attention  to  my  ministerial  emploj* 
ment.  The  fact  is  that  no  minister  finds  that  necessary.  Eveoat 
present  I  am  able  to  devote  as  much  time  and  as  much  attention  to 
other  subjects  as  I  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  next  winter ; 
and,  after  all,  I  discharge  my  duties,  I  hope,  in  a  satisfectory  manner. 
With  regard  to  non-residence,  that  is  to  last  only  for  six  months.  1 
have  never  been  called  to  any  incidental  duty  through  the  week  bat 
ence,  and  I  have  the  assurance  of  my  two  neighbours  that  they  ^ 
attend  to  every  roinisterial  office  that  ini^  be  necessary.  Your  appre- 
hensions with  regard  to  the  dissatisfibcdoo  of  the  parislrioneis  are,  I  can 
assure  you,  quite  groundless.  I  feel  the  footing  on  which  I  stand  with 
them,  and  am  certain  that  no  serious  or  permanent  offence  will  ever 
he  excited.' 

The  winter  came,  and  with  it  the  great  campaign  of  science 
opened.  Both  town  and  gown  were  thrown  into  a  ferment. 
Hard  words  passed,  orally  and  in  writing,  with  threats^  prose- 
cution, and  we  know  not  what  besides  ;  but  the  iHipetaositj  of 
the  lecturer  carried  the  day ;  his  romns  were  crammed,  h 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  professors  changed  their  lectoie 
hours  with  a  view  to  empty  the  private  class-room  of  their  rival 
Chalmers  met  them  at  every  turn,  quietly  changed  bis  hours  in 
like  manner,  and  retained  the  whole  of  his  pupils.  At  Isst, 
audacity  and  superior  talent  prevailed.  The  Senatus  found  that 
it  could  do  nothing — and  the  rivals  one  by  one  made  overtures 
of  peace;  but  another  and  more  formidable  enemy  advanced 
upon  the  rear  of  the  victor.  The  Presbytery  threatened  to  tabs 
the  matter  up,  and  to  proceed  against  Chalmers  on  a  charge  ol 
neglecting  his  parish.  We  regret  not  to  transcribe  the  whole  of 
the  paper  which  Chalmers  prepared  to  give  in  as  his  defensive. 
It  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  egotistical  rbodomontade  as  e^ 
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eame  under  our  observatkm ;  but  ibe  concluding  senlenoes  are 
all  that  we  can  give : — 

^  Compel  me  to  retire  from  my  classes,  and  you  give  a  blow  to  the 
rdigious  interests  of  my  parish  which  all  the  punctualitieB  of  disci'* 
pline  will  never  restore.  You  rend^  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
country- :  you  cover  me  with  iu&my ;  you  render  me  the  obsjeot  of 
public  contempt  and  public  execration.  Compel  me  to  retire,  and  I 
shall  be  fallen  indeed ;  I  would  feel  myself  blighted  in  the  eyes  of  all 
my  acquaintances ;  I  would  never  more  lift  up  my  face  in  society ;  I 
would  bury  myself  in  the  oblivion  of  shame  and  solitude ;  I  would 
hide  me  from  the  world  ;  I  would  be  overpowered  by  the  feelings  of 
my  own  disgrace ;  the  torments  of  self-renection  would  pursue  me ; 
tiiey  would  haunt  my  dreams ;  they  would  lay  me  on  a  bed  of  torture  ; 
they  would  condemn  me  to  a  life  of  restless  and  never-ceasing  anxiety. 
Death  would  be  to  me  the  most  welcome  of  all  messengers ;  it  would  cut 
short  the  remainder  of  my  ignominious  days ;  it  would  lay  me  in  the 
grave's  peaceful  retreat ;  it  would  withdraw  me  from  the  agitations  of 
a  Bfe  that  has  been  persecuted  by  the  injustice  of  enemies,  and  stiH 
more  distracted  by  the  treachery  of  vi(^ted  irkndship.' 

Whether  this  awful  atorm  in  a  puddle  struck  the  Presbytery 
with  teiTor,  or  that  thej  thought  it  better  to  avoid  a  collision  which 
might  bring  past  irregularities  to  light,  the  evidence  does  not 
show :  but  the  threatened  proceedings  against  Chalmers  never  came 
on,  ezcsept  in  the  $hi^  of  a  resolution  by  one  minister,  which 
nobody  supported,  and  Chalmers  continued  to  lecture  throughout 
the  session  of  1604,  as  be  had  done  in  1803,  to  large  classes  and 
with  great  credit  to  himself. 

Between  this  date  and  the  close  of  1806  Chalmers  seems  to 
have  led  a  life  of  much  mental  exertion  and  physical  eccentricily. 
Not  satisfied  with  lecturing  in  the  winter  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  lecture  to  his  parishioners  at  Kilmanj  during 
the  summer:  more,  as  it  appears,  to  the  anuuEement  than  the 
edification  of  his  audiences.*  We  find  him  next  Lieutenant  and 
Chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  proceedings  was  his  candidature,  first,  for  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  next  for  a  similar  post  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  defeated  on  both  occasions ; 
but  his  Edinburgh  struggle,  if  it  accomplished  nothing  else,  was  the 
caose  of  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  as  an  author.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Robison  having  vacated  the  chair  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, Mr.  Macknight,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
for  some  years  Dr.  Robison's  assistant,  made  interest  for  the 

*  Among  other  ezperhnento  the  powers  of  tome  bleaching  liquid  were  exhibited, 
-which  led  to  the  foUowing  coUoqaj  between  two  old  women.  *  Our  minister/  laid 
one,  *is  naethmg  short  o*  a  warlock;  he  was  learning  the  folk  to  clean  claes  but  (with- 
out) ioap.'  '  Eh,  woman/  replied  the  other,  '  I  wush  he  would  learn  me  to  make 
parritcfa  vut  meal.* 
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place  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Playfair,  who,  thodgh  ultimately  rac- 
cessful,  appears  for  a  while  to  have  anticipated  a  different  result. 
Playfair  (also  a  parish  minister)  used  all  legitimate  meant  of 
canvass,  and  addressed  over  and  above  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Provost,  in  which  he  not  only  alleged  that  there  were  few 
Scottish  clergymen  who  had  attained  to  any  eminence  in  mathe- 
matics or  natural  philosophy ;  but  that  the  vigorous  and  successful 
pursuit  of  these  sciences  was  incompatible  with  clerical  duties 
and  habits.  This  was  an  insult  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the 
whole  of  his  order,  which  Chalmers  could  not  brook.  He  drew 
up  and  printed  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  lashed  the  reverend 
philosopher  in  a  style  of  which,  only  a  few  years  later,  be  was 
heartily  ashamed. 

In  the  December  of  this  year  one  of  his  brothers — the  gallant 
commander  of  a  letter  of  mark  —  died  of  consumption.  The 
contemplation  of  his  jpeaceful  end  operated,  according  to  Dr. 
Hanna,  in  awakening  m  Thomas's  heart  better  thoughts  of  that 
religion  which  he  still  taught  without  much  believing  it.  This 
may  be  true;  but  of  anything  like  a  conversion,  in  the  sense 
which  Dr.  Hanna  would  apply  to  the  term,  we  can  disoorer 
no  trace.  That  his  republican  propensities,  which  in  fact 
appear  never  to  have  been  very  inveterate,  wore  away  as  the 
French  revolution  held  its  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
bad  long  ago  returned  to  the  full  Tory  creed  of  his  parentage, 
and  now  hated  Buonaparte  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  good  Volun- 
teer officer.  But  as  to  religious  doctrine  his  opinions  remained 
in  that  state,  which,  robbing  a  man  of  all  the  comfort  that  arises  out 
of  a  stedfast  faith,  keeps  him  still  theoretically  sensible  of  the 
moral  beauty  of  Chrbtianity,  and  convinced  of  its  perfect  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  of  human  nature.  Indeed  his  mind  was 
too.  full  of  secular  projects  —  he  was  too  anxious  to  win  a 
name  for  himself  among  the  choice  intellects  of  the  day — ^to  leave 
much  room  for  higher  considerations,  except  when  forced  to 
entertain  them  ;  and  hence  it  came  about  that,  though  extiemelj 
popular  in  his  parish  both  as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  be  does 
not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  forming  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals, or  rendering  the  general  tone  of  society  more  pure  and 
spiritual  than  it  had  used  to  be.  At  the  same  time  his  life  was 
not  a  useless  one.  Whatever  came  under  the  observation,  either 
of  his  senses  or  his  understanding,  he  examined  thoroughly.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  national  affairs,  and  eamesdy  desired  ti> 
contribute  his  quota  to  the  general  instruction  of  the  pnblici 
mind.  With  this  view,  after  an  agreeable  journey  through  the 
heart  of  England,  including  a  visit  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  three  weeks  in  London,  not  one  hour  of  which  was  wasted, 
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be  returned  to  Kiloianj,  and  sat  down  to  the  comjiosition  of  his 
treatise  on  *  The  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resoarces/  The 
subject  was  not  new  to  him,  for  he  had  been  an  early  student  of 
Adam  Smith  and  other  authorities  in  political  economy.  And 
taking  the  Tory  side  of  the  question,  he  handled  it  extremely 
well,  bating  only  this  point— that  he  gave  the  preference  to 
direct  over  indirect  taxation.  Mn  Spencers  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  Britain  Independent  of  Commerce,'  got  the  start  of  him,  how« 
ever; — ^,and  as  the  two  writers  not  only  travelled  over  the 
same  ground,  but  took,  as  far  as  they  went,  the  same  views, 
the  later  publication,  though  unquestionably  of  higher  intrinsic 
worth,  met  with  less  attention  than  the  former.  Chalmers 
{Hinted  his  book  in  Edinburgh,  and  sent  copies .  to  London,  for 
which  he  secured  the  active  patronage,  among  other  old  friends, 
of  the  great  rising  genius  of  his  own  district,  David  Wilkie. 
But  though  the  author  washed  every  review,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  stimulate  the  sale,  it  never  came  to  a  second  edition.  He 
was  a  good  deal  mortified — but  not  discouraged  from  further 
exertion. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in  the  history  of  this  remark* 
able  man,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  constituted 
the  hinge  on  which  the  tendencies  of  his  whole  moral  existence 
turned.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1808,  his  sister  Barbara,  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  died ;  and  the  smitten  sorrower 
b^an  almost  immediately  to  take,  a  deeper  view  of  the  things 
both  of  time  and  of  eternity^  He  felt  no  disposition  to  with- 
draw into  privacy  ;  quite  otherwise.  Indeed,  he  appeared  in 
the  following  spring  for  the  first  time  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  made  a  telling  speech  on  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices.* 
But  secular  objects  began  to  take  a  secondary  place  in  his  medi- 
tations, and  the  distinctive  truths  of  Christianity  more  and  more 

*  If  Chalmen  had  Wwd  to  th«  present  time,  and  continued  tnie  to  the  Church  of 
}um  fiubcn*  be  woi^ld  havet  fpond  other  and  graver  ground  of  complaint  than  the  poverty 
occaaioned  to  many  of  bit  brethren  by  tbe  holding  back  of  their  juet  duet.  Whatever 
bepeflt  the  free-trade  system  may  have  accomplished  for  other  orders  of  men,  it  has 
apRsfed  cruelly  upon  tbe  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Their 
iTflrira  depend,  from  year  to  year,  upon  the  /Sars,  or  average  price  of  grain. '  They 
can  dmand  the  market  value  of  so  many  bolls  of  meal^  and  no  more ;  and  the  fall  in 
the  pace  of  agricultural  produce  has  already  deprived  them»  in  many  instances  of 
A  full  third,  in  no  case  or  less  than  a  fourth,  of  their  incomes.  Think  of  educated 
^ndenaen  reduced  from  300^  or  150/.  a  year,  to  200/.  and  1001.  respectively !  We 
believe  thai,  as  yet,  tbe  clergv  of  the  Church  of  England  are  less  seriously  affected. 
"Wktj  have  bad  a  seven  yeair  average  to  come  and  go  upon ;  but  this  term  of  grace, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland,  is  prsMy  nearly  expended,  and  when  it  dies 
only  we  shall  without  doubt  bear  more  of  their  siiffer|ngs.  It  was  very  cruel  tint  to 
^hree  upon  them  a  commutation  of  tithes,  of  which  tbe  fairness  depended  upon  the 
vnontenanee  of  the  market  value  of  wheat  by  protective  laws,  and  then  to  repeal  those 
IjBwy  without  providing  for  any  possible  beneOt  to  be  derived  from  an  extended 
«altiratiofi  of  any  kind,  or  from  any  other  source  wbatsoerer. 
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to  be  boonglit  forward  in  fak  pulpit.  His  jottrnal  ako  exliibhs 
tokens  of  a  growing  desire  to  conform  in  his  personal  habits 
more  than  he  had  heretofore  done  to  ^  precepta  ot  his  Masta:. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  to  try  anj  honest  diarist  by  too  sererc  a 
test,  were  we  to  draw  a  strict  estimate  of  his  moral  condition 
icom  the  entries  which  he  makes.  But  undoubtedly  there  are 
expressions  in  the  journal  of  Dr.  Chalmers  which  lead  to  the  per- 
suasion that  bodi  now  and  to  a  late  period  in  his  life  the  animal 
propensities  were  more  than  ordinarily  str<mg  in  him.  From 
the  year  1808,  up  well  nigh  to  the  abrupt  closing  of  die  book, 
we  find  constant  lamentations  omv  the  turbulence  of  the  fleshy 
with  earnest,  and  we  doubt  not,  effectual  prayers  for  stienglii 
to  put  it  down.  From  a  somewhat  orerweening  estimate  of  his 
own  powers,  and  an  irritable  impatience  of  contradicticnfi,  he 
seems  never  to  have  oitirely  freed  himself.  But  he  undoubtedly 
strove  to  master  these  weaknesses  ;  and,  when  conscious  of  having 
fallen  into  them,  deeply  lamented  it. 

He  was  in  the  first  stage  of  this  transiticm  state  when  another 
incident  added  strength  to  the  religious  impulse.  His  ande, 
Mr.  Bellanden,  a  retired  master  of  the  navy,  a  man  of  great  piety 
and  worth,  was  found  one  evening  in  his  bed-room  dead^  in  the 
aUitude  of  prayer.  A  panic  fell  upon  the  household,  from  which 
Chalmers  did  not  escape.  He  fancied  that  he  too  was  to  die  sooii 
and  suddenly  ;  and  the  idea  grew  into  something  like  convic^tkm 
when  a  fever  laid  him  prostrate.  Then,  indeed,  he  communed  with 
his  own  heart,  and  spared  it  not*  Writing  to  a  friend  from 
FiDcraigs,  a  farm-house  to  which  he  had  withdrawn  while  the 
manse  at  Kiimany  underwent  repair,  he  thus  expresses  hims^. 
How  difierent  is  liie  tone  of  this  letter  from  the  flippancy  and : 
egotism  of  earlier  specimens  I — 

^  My  confinement  has  fixed  on  my  heart  a  very  strong  impression  of! 
the  insignificance  of  time;  an  impression  which,  I  trust,  will  not 
abandon  me  though  1  again  reach  the  heyday  of  health.  This  ehoold  i 
be  the  first  step  to  another  impression  still  more  salutary,  the  niagm-  i 
tnde  of  eternity.  Strip  human  life  of  its  connexion  with  a  higher  state  I 
of  existence,  and  it  is  the  illusion  of  an  instant,  an  unmeaning  fexce,  a  I 
series  of  visions  and  projects,  and  oonvulmve  efibrts,  which  temiinate  \ 
in  nothing.  1  have  been  reading  Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Religion  :  yon  I 
know  his  history — a  man  of  the  richest  endowments,  and  whose  youth  i 
was  signalised  hy  his  profound  and  original  speculations  in  Qoathema*  '\ 
tical  science,  but  who  could  stop  short  in  tiie  brilliant  career  of  dis- 
covery ;  who  could  resign  all  the  splendours  of  literary  reputation  ;  \ 
who  could  renounce,  without  a  sigh,  all  the  distinctions  which  are  con*  I 
ferred  upon  genius,  and  resolve  to  devote  every  talent  and  every  boor' 
to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  the  Gospel.  Tins,  my  dear  sir,  is ! 
superior  to  all  Greek,  to  all  Reman  iune^' 
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Sene  time  b^tm  this  Chabacn  liad  agveed  to  msskt  Dn 
(now  Sir  David)  Brewster  ia  the  Edinburgh  Encjdop«dui; 
and  among  other  papers  nadertook  one  npc»  Trigonometrj. 
He  now  wrote  to  entreat  that  the  article  ^  Chrktnaiity '  might 
be  entrusted  to  him ;  and  proposed  to  reside  three  or  four 
months  in  St.  Andrew's^  in  ocder  that  be  might  have  constant  use 
of  the  coHege  libcary.  His  re^pest  was  acceded  to,  and  he  sat 
down  to  tl»  sel^imposed  task  wkh  all  the  ardour  of  one  scarcely 
less  anxious  to  gather  oonrictioQ  for  himself  than  to  convince 
others.  Hiat  he  sncceeded  perfectly  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
Making  notes  all  the  morning,  like  a  student  anxious  to  overtake 
die  tmi^  he  gave  up  his  eveoings  to  a  course  of  reading  which 
seems  to  have  mookied  the  stuff  acquired  by  the  understanding 
into  a  living  principle.  Wilberfoice's  Practical  View,  Pascal's 
Thoughts,  Scott's  Force  of  Truth,  Baxter  cm  Conversion,  and 
Young^s  Night  Thoughts  appear  to  have  been  greatly  esteemed. 
Writing  to  his  brotiier  Alexander  in  1820,  he  says : — 

'  I  stated  to  you  that  the  effect  of  a  very  long  confinement  ahout  ten 
years  ago  upon  myself  was  to  inspire  me  with  a  set  of  very  serious  re- 
solntions,  under  which  I  wrote  a  jotrmal,  and  made  a  laborious  efibrt 
to  elevate  my  practice  to  the  standard  of  the  Divine  requirements. 
During  the  course,  however,  I  got  little  satisfaction,  and  felt  no  repose. 
I  remember  that  somewhere  ali^t  the  year  181 1  I  had  Wilberforce's 

View  "  put  into  soy  hands,  and,  as  I  get  on  in  reading  it,  felt  myself 
en  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution  io  all  my  opinions  about  Christianity. 
I  am  now  most  thoroughly  of  opinion — and  it  is  an  opinion  founded  on 
experience — that  on  the  system  of  ^  Do  this  and  live  "  no  peace,  and 
even  no  true  and  worthy  obedience,  can  ever  be  attained.  It  is,  Be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Where  this 
belief  enters  the  heart,  joy  and  confidence  enter  along  with  it.  The 
righteousness  which  we  try  to  work  out  for  ourselves  eludes  our  im- 
potent* grasp ;  and  never  can  a  soul  arrive  at  true  and  permanent 
rest  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object.  The  righteousness  which  by  faMh 
we  put  OS  secures  our  acceptance  wi^  Grod,  and  secures  our  interest  in 
his  promises,  and  gives  us  a  part  in  those  sanctifying  influences  by 
which  we  aie  enabled  to  do  with  aid  £fom  on  high  what  we  never  can 
do  without  it  We  look  to  God  in  a  new  light;  we  see  him  as  a  recon- 
ciled £Uher :  that  love  to  him  which  terror  scares  away  re-enters  the 
heart»  and  with  a  new  principle  and  a  new  power  we  become  new 
creatures  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

Had  Chalmers  been  more  familiar  with  oar  best  divines,  or 
more  at  home  in  the  niceties  of  the  learned  languages,  he  would 
have  known  that  such  expressicms,  when  used  under  the  impulse 
of  feeling,  however  pure,  are  likely  often  to  mislead.  Indeed,  it 
is  tibe  misfortone  of  the  party  to  which  he  henceforth  attached 
himself,  that  by  the  nn&criminating  use  of  terms,  which  are 
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just  and  proper  only  in  the  sense  applied  to  them  by  the  in- 
spired writers,  they  dffend  the  judgments  of  the  earnest  and  the 
thoughtful  almost  as  much  as  they  abuse  the  credulity  of  the 
ignorant.  Men  do  not  succeed  now,  any  more  than  long  ago, 
in  ^  putting  on  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith/  except 
after  continuous  self-control,  vigilance,  and  prayer :  for  it  is  ^  the 
narrow  way,'  as  we  read,  *  that  leads  to  life,'  not  the  broad  and 
easy  path  of  mere  impulses.  In  like  manner,  though  the  expres- 
sion '  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved/ 
be  strictly  apostolic,  it  is  one  which  neither  an  apostle  nor  any- 
body else  could  safely  address,  except  to  persons  who  had  given 
some  evidence  at  least  that  *  they  were  pricked  at  the  heart* — if 
they  did  not,  like  St.  Peter's  auditors  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
go  farther  and  demand,  ^  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Repentance — change  of  mind — tJi^rxvota — must  precede  faith, 
wherever  men  are  living  in  practical  forgetfulness  of  the  obliga- 
tions under  which,  as  members  of  Christ's  Church  or  family  upon 
earth,  they  have  come.  At  the  same  time  we  are  far  frpm 
accusing  either  Chalmers,  or  the  authors  from  whom  he  mainly 
derived  his  views,  of  the  smallest  desire  to  countenance  the 
impious  absurdities  of  Antinomianism.  The  utmost  extent 
to  which  they  go  is  to  yield,  in  their  own  persons,  too  much 
to  feeling ;  and  to  lead  others,  by  their  manner  of  expressing 
themselves,  it  may  be,  into  a  worse  error.  They  are  perfectly 
right  in  attributing  all  the  praise  to  God — all  the  merit  to 
the  atonement.  But  while  they  speak  of  the  righteousness  that 
is  of  faith,  and  rejoice  in  the  justification  that  comes  freely  in 
Christ  Jesus,  they  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  same 
authority  which  establishes  these  truths  establishes  another, 
namely,  that  each  individual  man  is  required  *  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  and  ^  to  labour  that  he 
may  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.' 

From  this  time  forth  Chalmers  was  an  altered  man.  He  ceased 
to  prosecute  mathematical  researches.  Chemistry  he  abandoned, 
except  as  a  subject  for  social  discussion ;  and  devoting  himself 
to  the  work  of  his  calling,  idsited,  preached,  conversed,  and 
wrote,  as  if  the  single  object  of  his  exertions  were  to  advance  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

In  the  year  1811  he  began  to  write  for  the  ^Christian  Instruc- 
tor,' an  Edinbuigh  magazine,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  was  editor.  There  was  an  asperity  in  Thomsons 
criticism  which  outraged,  from  time  to  time,  the* less  atrabilious 
nature  of  his  contributor;  yet  Thomson  had  many  manly  and 
generous  qualities— on  the  whole  they  irorked  in  a  very  frigidly 
spirit  together — and  the  *  Christian  Instructor '  made  its  ^ray  with 
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a  considerable  section  of  the  public.  But  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting episode  in  Chalmers's  history  at  this  time  was  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  James  Anderson,  the  son  of  a  banker 
in  Dundee,  who,  when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  had  been  fasci- 
nated by  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  and  sought  his 
acquaintance.  The  young  man's  advances  were  met  with  cor- 
didity;  and  a  friendship  as  romantic  as  any  of  which  even 
classic  tradition  makes  mention,  sprang  up  between  them.  At 
first  their  letters  discussed  literary  and  scientific  subjects  merely  ; 
by  and  by  religion  began  to  mix  itself  up  with  these  things,  and 
Chalmers,  in  explaining  the  change  which  had  been  wrought 
on  himself,  touched  a  new  spring  in  the  moral  being  of  his 
frimd.  Dr«  Hanna's  selection  from  this  correspondence  will,  we 
suspect,  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  deeply  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  before  us ;  and  the  sad  blighting  of  hopes 
called  forth  at  its  opening  will  not  detract  from  its  merits. 

The  course  of  life  begun  in  1810  and  continued  through  1811, 
was  steadily  followed  out  in  1812.  His  theological  reading 
extended  itself,  and  embraced,  among  other  books,  Lardnei^s 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  Prideaux'  Connexion,  Mac- 
knight's  Credibility,  Hannah  More's  Practical  Piety,  Buchanan's 
Researches,  The  Life  of  Doddridge  by  Orton,  and  Pale/s 
masterpiece,  the  Hora&  Paulinse.  This  is  rather  a  strange 
medley  no  doubt,  yet  in  one  respect  it  suited  well  the  pecu- 
liar temperament  of  the  mind  engaged : — for  there  could  be  no 
system,  no  groundwork  indeed  on  which  to  rest  one,  in  desultory 
study  like  this ;  and  Chalmers  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
systematize  on  matters  of  faith.  But  better  things  were  added. 
Chalmers  read  the  Bible  carefully  in  English,  and  began  to  study 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  It  was  the  first  time  he  appears 
to  have  undertaken  this  labour,  and  it  soon  became  a  labour  of 
love.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  referring  in  his  correspon- 
dence to  the  process  now  going  on  in  his  own  mind,  and  which 
he  was  then  desirous  of  seeing  stirred  in  another,  he  says : — 

'  But  there  are  other  books  which  might  be  as  effectually  instrumental 
in  working  the  desirable  change ;  and  in  defect  of  them  all  there  is  the 
Bible,  whose  doctrines  I  well  remember  I  then  saw  in  an  altogether 
new  light,  and  could  feel  a  power  and  a  preciousness  in  passages  which 
I  formerly  read  with  heedlessness,  and  even  with  disgust.  I  do  think, 
that  without  disparagement  to  human  authorship,  which  in  many  in- 
stances IB  in  the  highest  degree  helpful  to  the  inquirer,  still  the  main 
road  to  light  and  comfort,  and  a  solid  establishment  in  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  life  everlasting,  is  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with 
prayer.* 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  had  been  strug- 
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glilig  ialo  existence  fusing  soiae  yeatt  in  EngUndy  made  alxrat 
this  time  its  views  and  principles  known  in  Scottaod.  Thsy 
ware  zealously  embntced  hj  Chalmefs,  wko  wrote  pamphlets  and 
got  up  local  associatioiis  in  its  suppoit.  Meanwhile  his  eiertions, 
both  in  the  pnlpii  and  b  j  feeqaent  pasliMral  visits  at  their  own 
homes,  to  brag  his  pecqple  to  a  sense  of  their  position  as  psofea^ 
ing  Christiatis,  weee  uointeEmittiBg.  His  hosjMtalities,  likewise, 
tix>ugh  simple — pexhape  rude — ^wereunboundled;  and  he  acqmred 
over  a  cootJUMially  widening  circle  of  acquaMstances,  an  infiueBoe 
which  seemed  to  become  firm  in  exact  pioportioD  to  the  Qns- 
tiaa  purposes  which  it  was  meant  to  serve. 

In  August  of  this  year  Chalmers  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Pratt  — a  pvcqpttious  union,  fownded  on  sob^  and  elevated 
sentiments.  His  life,  from  this  dnte  up  to  the  early  wiater 
of  1814,  was  perhape  as  happy  as  can  well  be  the  lives  even 
of  good  men.  As  a  prMidier  he  grew  cootiiuially  mece 
effective.  He  spoke  from  the  heart,,  with  an  elai)iieQce  and 
power  which  told  equally  upon  the  miletlesed  peasant  aad  the 
iastidio«s  scholar ;  and  the  eflfects  dM>wed  themselves,  not  akoe 
in  the  crowded  state  of  his  chmch,  but  in  the  daily  turn- 
ing of  sinners  from  the  error  of  theif  ways.  Dr«  Hamm  has 
recorded  details  of  the  impression  made  upon  two  coaotr}^ 
lads  by  one  of  his  appeals,  which  will  well  repay  perusal 
Neither  was  his  pen  idle.  He  defended,  in  the  Cturistiafi 
Instruceor,  the  cause  of  missicms  to  the  heathen  against  the 
merciless  oaslaught  of  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edidbuj^h  Review ; 
and,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  propodetors  of  the  Ediidxirfil 
Encyclopaedia,  consented  to  correct  and  bring  o«t  as  a  sejpantd 
pmbUcatioQ  the  article  *  Christianity,'  which  had  attracted  sd 
much  notice  in  it&  original  shape.  His  studies  began  alsoUi 
Ibe  turned  a  good  deal  to  the  subject  of  pauperism — on  which  b< 
seems  to  have  at  an  earlier  poiod  taken  up  a  strong  impression 
in  favour  of  Makhus's  views  —  but  of  this  matter  hereaften 
His  family  correspcmdeiice  refers  to  little  else  than  the  relii 
gious  impressions  to  which  he  was  himself  subject,  and  whicl 
he  desired  to  communicate  to  others ;  while  his  contributions 
to  the  periodical  press  all  tended  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  tc 
elevate  the  religious  principle,  and  to  combat  such  objections  as 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  were  brought  against  the  authority  o| 
the  Bible.  Among  other  works  which  he  reviewed  in  the  *  Instraci 
tor'  was  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which,  appearing  at 
this  time  in  an  English  (hress,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Edi» 
burgh.  And  to  Chalmers  belongs  the  merit  of  having  firsi 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  that  reconciliation  between  the  dis 
coveries  of  geology  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  cosmogony 
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which  is  now  univeraally  aecepied  as  ccmplete^  bo4h  by  friiilo- 
sophers  and  divines. 

His  fame  as  a  preacher  had  by  this  time  spread  £bu;  beyond  tke 
limits  of  Kilmany;  and  the  tone  of  his  later  writings  was 
rapidly  removing  whatever  prejudice  his  moreyottthfidesciqpftdefliy 
both  in  conduct  and  opinion,  might  have  created  against  him« 
By  and  by  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow; 
and  it  occurred  to  certain  members  of  the  Town  Council,  the 
patrons,  that  it  would  be  well  to  present  him  to  the  living.  A 
good  deal  of  negotiation  and  co(|vietting  followed ;  but  the  resnk 
was  that  several  esteemed  citizens  were  deputed  to  steal,  so  tospeak, 
«p<m  Chalmers's  privacy,  and  to  judge  Uxn  themselves  whethcar 
his  ordinary  style  of  pulpit  eloquence  were  as  effective  as  gencial 
ramour  described  it  One  and  all,  they  returned  from  their  re- 
connoissances  perfectly  satisfied,  and  a  powerful  discourse  ddi- 
vered  at  the  funeral  of  the  minister  of  Bendoch,  in  P^thshire^ 
consummated  the  triumph  of  the  orator.*  But  a  good  deal 
remained  to  be  done :  Chalmers — to  his  honour  be  it  told— der 
dined  to  give  any  specific  pledge  that  he  would  accept  the  be&fr* 
fice,  were  it  even  ofiered,  and  positively  refused  to  strengthen  by  an j 
canvass  of  his  own  the  hands  of  his  supporters.  His  friends,  how- 
ever,  were  earnest  and  indefatigable ;  and  in  spite  of  *  the  Duke 
of  Mcmtrose,  Sir  Islay  Campbell,  the  College  interest,  and  the 
late  and  present  Provosts/  they  by  and  by  carried  their  point.  The 
matter  being  thus  arranged^  Chalmers  no  longer  hesitated.  All 
his  wishes  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  tran&latioB  through- 
out ;  indeed,  the  very  record  which  he  committed  to  paper  of  the 
balancing  of  arguments  in  his  own  mind,  shows  that  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  most  men,  the  pure  ore  of  principle  did  not 
escape  some  slight  intermixture  of  alloy.  The  letter  also  which 
he  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Tennant  of  Glasgow,  while  as  yet  the  issues 
of  the  contest  were,  doubtful,  will  b^  more  than  one  inter[Nre- 
tation.  In  form,  it  is  a  refusal  ^  to  help  on,  by  any  dedaration 
or  step,'  the  result  which  his  correspondent  was  seeking:  in 
substance,  it  is  as  able  a  canvassing  document  as  ever  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  expected  to  say  Nolo  episcopari; 
and  being  widely  circulated,  it  produced  among  the  town-coun- 
cillors the  effect  which,  without  doubt,  it  was  expected  to  do. 
But  conceding  all  this — allowing,  as  we  think  his  best  friends 
must  do,  that  Chalmers  could  not  but  desire,  on  many  accounts^ 
to  be  removed  to  a  wid^  sphere,  it  is  past  dispute  that  Ux 


*  Mr.  Honeyf  the  minister  here  alluded  to,  an  old  college  friend  of  Cbalmeri^  on 
an  occaeion  of  shipwreck  off  the  coast  at  St.  Andrew's,  made  his  way,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  tbrongh  a  furious  surf,  and  saved  a  whole  sloop^s  crew ;  the  exertion  was  too 
gstat  foe  his  strength,  and  a  two  years'  decline  ended  in  th*  good  mui*t  deatiu 
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the  people  of  Kilmany  he  entertained  a  sincere  affection ;  hk 
parting  from  them  was  a  very  painful  duty  to  himself:  to  his  poor 
parishioners  it  was  the  severance  of  their  heart-strings. 
^  Chalmers's  first  sermon  in  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow  was 
delivered  on  the  30th  of  March,  1815.  It  riveted  the  attention 
of  a  crowded  audience,  and  established  at  once  the  popularity  of 
the  preacher.  More  than  one  light  spirit  was  then  first  reached, 
rebuked,  and  overawed.  Week  after  week  sustained  and  height- 
ened the  impression  made.  He  soon  won  the  hearts  as  well  as  the 
admiration  of  his  new  flock,  an4  he  never  lost  them.  We  can 
make  no  attempt  to  delineate  in  full  his  mode  of  life  and  course 
of  labour  during  the  eight  years  of  his  ministrations  in  this  great 
city.  But  certain  leading  objects  which  he  jM>u^t  to  accomplish, 
and  the  means  which  he  devised  of  achieving  them,  stand  qoite 
apart  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  a  pastor's  career,  and  must  not 
be  passed  without  some,  however  inioMiequate,  notice. 

JBefore  Chalmers  removed  to  Glasgow  he  was  fully  aware  of 
ike  gaieral  state  of  feeling  which  pervaded  that  great  mart  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  parts  which  the  Clergy  were  expected  and 
accustomed  to  enact  in  society.  The  religious  principle  appears 
to  have  nearly  lost  itself  in  mere  formalism.  Most  people,  at  least 
among  the  better  orders,  took  their  hebdomadal  places  in  church 
—but  as  they  were  not  drawn  thither  by  any  desire  of  spiritual 
edificaticm,  so  the  effects  of  these  Sunday  exercises  were  very 
little  visible  in  their  proceedings  during  the  week.  They  bought 
and  sold — schemed  and  speculated — ate,  and  drank,  and  slept — 
with  characters  which  rose  and  fell  according  to  their  successes  or 
mishaps  in  business.  The  Clergy  were  quite  incapable  of  making 
head  against  this  evil.  Some  of  them  had  long  laboured  beyond 
both  their  strength  and  their  means— and  Dr.  Hanna  should  not 
have  omitted  to  say  so  distinctly :  — but  their  numbers  were  totally 
inadequate,  and  many  inconvenient,  not  to  say  bad,  customs  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  their  parishioners.  They  were  kept 
employed  in  matters  which  ought  not  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
them.  As  managing  committee-men  on  almost  all  occasions  of 
secular  improvement  they  played  a  conspicuous  part.  No 
charitable  scheme,*  whether  public  or  private,  could  be  carried 
<m  without  them ;  and  in  such  sewerage  and  scavenging  as  th^ 
occupied  men's  attention  they  were  great.  But  in,  it  seems, 
the  majority  of  the  parishes  even  the  routine  visits  of  Minister 
and  Elders  had  fallen  into  disuse — so  that  the  poor  were  quite 
neglected,  except  when  the  pastor  himself  dispensed  to  them  from 
his  scanty  revenue,  or  they  came  for  their  dole  out  of  some  bene- 
volent fund.  The  more  important  parishes  had  so  completely 
outgrown  the  educational  arrangements  made  by  the  constitu- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  Church,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  Were  growing  up  in  worse  than  hieathen 
ignorance.  Meanwhile,  the  citizens — not  content  to  throw  the 
burthen  of  public  business  upon  the  pastors  —  insisted  on  their 
attendance  at  all  symposia,  whether  public  or  private.  No 
birthday  dinner  could  be  eaten,  no  civic  feast  occur,  but  that  the 
city  clergy  must  be  present ;  and  from  the  unbounded  hospitalities 
of  individuals  the  absence  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  personal  slight.  Men  so  situated  could 
hardly  find  time  either  for  private  study,  or  the  decent  discharge 
of  their  official  duties ;  and  not  a  few,  in  utter  weariness  of 
heart  and  spirit,  were  found  to  have  neglected  both. 

Before  he  quitted  Kilmany,  Chalmers  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  break  through  these  customs  at  all  hazards.  He  adhered 
to  that  determination.  For  a  brief  space,  and  with  the  single 
view  of  not  giving  oflTence,  he  accepted  the  invitations  of  his 
parishioners  and  opened  his  doors  to  their  visits  at  all  hours ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the  citizens  understand  that  it  was 
their  good,  and  not  his  own,  which  he  was  seeking,  he  withdrew 
from  the  vortex  of  social  intercourse,  and  never  entered  it  again. 
He  largely  increased,  instead  of  diminishing  his  own  influence 
by  the  proceeding. 

Again,  after  attending  for  a  good  while  to  every  secular  call, 
and  sitting  many  an  hour  at  a  time  in  grave  deliberation  as  to 
whether  a  gutter  should  be  shut  up  or  left  open,  he  resolved  to 
break  loose  from  this  species  of  thraldom  in  like  manner,  and  he 
adopted  a  very  original  method  of  making  his  people  aware 
of  the  fact.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1816,  the  Doctor— for  he 
had  now  received  that  degree  in  Divinity  from  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity — gave  out  as  the  text  of  his  morning's  discourse  the 
words  ^  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples 
unto  them,  and  said,  Is  it  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word 
of  God  and  serve  tables  ?*  This  was  followed  by  such  a  minute 
detail  of  the  multiform  exactions  that  were  made  upon  the 
time  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow — of  the  calls  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  within  doors  and  without — the  papers  they  were 
required  to  sign,  the  schedules  to  fill  up— that  curiosity  soon 
grew  into  wonder,  with  a  considerable  tendency  to  the  ridi- 
culous. Nor  will  our  readers  be  much  surprised  at  the  varied 
effect  of  a  discourse  which  contained,  among  others  equally 
peculiar,  the  following  passage : — 

have  already  said  much  of  the  interruption  and  the  labour 
which  the  public  charities  of  the  place  bring  along  with  them ;  and 
yet  I  have  not  told  you  one  half  the  amount  of  it.  I  have  only 
insisted  on  that  part  of  it  which  takes  a  minister  from  his  house,  and 
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fiom  whiek  minister,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  odinm,  eaa  at  aH 
times  protect  himself,  hj  the  determinate  habit  of  aittiii^  imnoveiAle 
under  every  call  and  every  i^^ication.  All  that  arrangement  which 
takes  a  minister  away  &om  his  house  may  be  evaded — bat  how  shall 
he  be  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  besetting  inconveniences  of 
such  an  arrangement  as  gives  to  the  whole  population  of  a  neighbour- 
hood a  constant  and  ever  moving  tendency  towards  the  house  of  the 
minister  ?  The  patronage,  with  which  I  think  it  is  his  heavy  mis- 
forttme  to  be  encumbered,  gives  him  a  share  in  the  disposal  of  in- 
numerable vacancies,  and  each  vacancy  gives  rise  to  innumerable 
candidates,  and  eaeh  candidate  is  sure  to  strengthen  his  chance  <»f 
Mceess  by  stirrii^  up  a  whole  romid  of  aoqvaintanoes,  who,  ia  tlie 
various  forms  of  written  and  of  personal  entreaty,  discharge  their 
wishes  on  the  minister,  in  the  shape  of  ionumenMe  applications. 
It  is  fiur  to  observe,  however,  that  the  turmoil  of  ail  this  electioneering 
has  its  times  and  its  seasons.  It  does  not  keep  by  him  in  the  form  of 
a  steady  monsoon — it  comes  upon  him  more  in  the  semblance  of  a 
hurricane ;  and  like  the  hurricanes  of  the  atmosphere,  it  has  its  months 
of  violence  and  its  intervals  of  periodical  cessation.  I  shall  only  say, 
that  when  it  does  come,  the  power  of  Contemplation  takes  to  hersdf 
wings  and  flies  away.  She  cannot  live  and  flourish  in  the  whirlwind 
of  ah  that  noise  and  con^ion,  by  which  her  retreat  is  so  lK>isteroudj 
agitated.  She  sickens  and  grows  pale  at  every  quivering  of  the  house- 
hold bell,  and  at  every  volley  from  the  household  door,  by  which  the 
load  notes  of  impatience  march  along  the  passage,  and  force  an 
impetuous  announcement  into  every  chamber  of  the  dwellii^  place. 
She  finds  this  to  be  too  much  for  her.  These  rude  and  incessant 
visitations  J&Oigue  and  exhaust  her,  and  at  length  bani^  her  entirely ; 
nor  will  she  suffer  either  ibrce  or  flattery  to  detain  her  in  a  mansion 
invaded  by  the  din  of  such  turbulent  and  uncongenial  elements.' 

The  disconrse  tlins  begun  in  the  morning,  was  resumed  and 
carried  through  in  the  same  spirit  of  mixed  irony  and  pathos 
in  the  afternoon,  and  it  effected  its  purpose.  From  that  day 
fort}),  Chalmers  ceased  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  eveiy 
applicant  for  the  inseition  of  a  name  in  the  Town  Hospital 
books ;  and  meetings  summoned  to  decide  whether  pork  broth 
or  ox-head  should  be  administered  in  that  admirable  institution 
aaw  him  no  more.  But  Chalmers  had  cut  out  work  for  him- 
self, and  for  others  too,  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  calling  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  energies. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  decay,  both  of  ministerial  and  dia- 
oonal  superintendence,  among  the  poor  of  too  many  districts  m 
Glasgow.  Chalmers  determined  to  revive  both  in  the  Tron  parish. 
Attended  by  one  of  his  Elders,  he  began  in  Jaimary  1816  a  course 
of  action  which,  on  the  most  moderate  ciMnputation,  he  perceived 
would  require  at  least  two  years  to  render  it  complete.  There 
were  about  twelve  thousand  souls  within  his  bounds,  and  he  deter- 
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mined  to  visiteach  &tmly  in  its  own  domicile.  It  ivas  n  trnnen* 
dons  task,  and  could  not  hav*e  been  got  tiurough  at  all,  had  he 
aittempted  more  in  the  first  instance  than  to  address  a  few 
kindly  words  of  inqmrj  and  good  will  to  the  various  households, 
as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  each*  ^  Doctor,'  said  an  old  and 
pioos  widow,  ^  yon  will  surely  not  leave  me  without  offering  np  a 
]nnayer.'  *  If  I  were  to  pray  in  every  house  I  enter,'  replied  he  good 
hmnouredly,  ^  it  would  take  me  ten  years  to  get  through  the  work' — 
eiHl  so  with  characteristic  impetuosity  he  rushed  from  house  to 
faonee,  dmgging  a  reluctant  and  very  weary  Elder  after  him.  But 
he  soon  disooveved  that  this  method  of  proceeding  would  acoom«- 
plish  little.  .Hebcdtovghtlumofenlistingontheaideof  Chrtsttan 
benevolence  the  sjrmpathieB  of  a  younger  and  leas  apathetic  <^aos 
of  persons  than  bad  her^fore  supplied  elders  to  the  Kirk  in 
that  city,  and  be  socceeded.  Having  paved  the  way  by  aakilfuUj 
aarrai^ed  speech,  which  he  delivered  at  an  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Glasgow  BiUe  Society,  he  caused  the  names  of  certain 
parties,  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  to  be  proposed  to  the 
ICirk  Sessicm;  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1816,  they  were 
mdained  to  the  eldership.  On  that  occasion  the  Doctor  de* 
Irrered  to  them  a  chaise,  in  whidi  will  be  found  embodied  the 
leading  principles  of  that  scheme  for  the  management  of  the 
paiodiialpoor,  of  which  we  sImII  presently  speak  at  aome  lei^th* 
But  it  may  be  well  if,  ere  going  farther,  we  remind  our  southern 
leaders  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  the  eldership  in  Scotland. 

The  Elder,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  churchwarden 
and  sidMnan  among  ourselves,  is  quite  different  from  both.  He 
has  DO  charge  whatever  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  nor  has  he 
anv  control  over  the  pews.  His  functions  are  partly  j^pintiud, 
partly  material.  His  ordination — for  such  is  the  term,  and  the 
hands  of  his  pastor  and  the  odier  ^ders  are  laid  on  his  head  at 
his  induction — without  conferring  on  him  the  character  or  au- 
thority of  a  minister,  entitles  him  to  visit  from  houae  to  house^ 
and  to  pray  and  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures  with  the  inmates. 
Thns  fax  he  becomes  a  semi-spiritaal  person^  while  in  his.  lay  car 
pacity  he  takes  his  turn  to  stand  beside  the  pbte  into  which  the 
offertories  of  the  congregation  are  thrown.  Mid  afterwards  helps 
to  distribute  the  alms  so  collected.  *  Till  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to 
Glasgow,'  says  Mr.  David  Stow,  the  able  superintendent  of  the 
Training  Institution  for  Schoolmasters,  *  parochial  Christian  in- 
fluence was  a  mere  name ;  it  was  not  systematic — it  was  not  under- 
stood ;  there  was  not  the  machinery  for  the  moral  elevation  of  a 
town  population.  The  people  were  let  alone.  Some  of  the  elders  of 
the  Tron  Church  were  excellent  men,  but  their  chief  duty  was  to 
stand  at  the  plate,  receive  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  congrega^ 
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tion  as  they  entered,  and  distribate  them  to  the  poor  by  a  moothly 
allowance.  Their  spiritual  exertions  were  bat  small,  and  «l->^ 
most  exclusively  confined  to  a  few  of  the  sick/  Chalmers  r^ 
vised  all  this.  He  assigned  to  each  of  his  young  elders  a  district^ 
and  exhorted  and  charged  him  to  look  after  it ;  and  as  the  beat 
spirit  animated  his  hearers,  a  new  light  was  not  slow  in  breaking 
over  some  of  the  most  benighted  portions  of  the  city.  We  strcMigly 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our  own  LondcHi  deigy 
whether  or  not  a  device  analogous  to  that  whidi  Chalmers  ren* 
dered  so  e£fectnal  might  not  by  them  be  adopted.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  undervalue  the  help  that  is  rendered  to  religion  by 
Scripture-readers  and  Ladies'  Visiting  Associations.  In  a  gr^ 
majority  of  cases  we  believe  that  Soipture^readers  are  sincere 
and  pious  men,  and  more  than  one  instance  occurs  to  us  in  which 
the  poor  have  owed  to  such  minisUrants  all  that  they  ever  knew 
of  the  Bible.  But,  as  a  class,  the  Scripture-readers  are  not 
fitted  to  acquire  or  permanently  to  exercise  an  influence  over  a 
parish  for  good.  They  are  too  much  taken  from  an  order  is 
society  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  raised  above  the  humUest; 
their  acquirements  rarely  enable  them  to  go  beyond  the  mete 
reading  of  the  English  text,  and  that  sometimes  imperfectly^. 
Now  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  if  the  co-operation  of  the 
laity  is  to  be  appealed  to  at  all — and  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  laity  we  confess  that  to  us  any  ccmtinuous  effort  to  Christianize 
society  seems  impossible  —  we  must  not  rely  upon  hired  agents 
taken  from  among  the  poor.  Chalmers  well  says,  *  I  know  of  no- 
thing which  would  tell  more  effectually  in  the  way  of  humanizing 
our  families  thtm  if  so  pure  an  intercourse  were  going  on  as  an  in- 
tercourse of  piety  between  our  men  of  reputable  station  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  men  of  labour  and  poverty  on  the  other.  I  know 
of  nothing  which  would  serve  more  powerfully  to  bring  and  to 
harmonize  into  one  firm  system  of  social  order  the  various  classes 
of  our  community.'    He  thus  expands  his  view : — 

^  I  know  not  a  finer  exhibiti<m,  on  the  one  hand,  than  the  man  of 
wealth  acting  the  man  of  piety,  and  throwing  the  goodly  adornment  of 
Christian  b^evolence  over  the  splendour  of  those  civil  dirtinclioDs 
which  give  a  weight  and  a  lustre  to  his  name  in  society.  I  know  not 
a  more  wholesome  influence,  on  the  other,  than  that  which  such  a 
man  must  carry  around  him  when  he  enters  the  habitations  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  dignifies  by  his  presence  the  people  who  occupy  them,  and 
talks  with  them  as  the  heirs  of  one  hope  and  of  one  immortality,  and 
cheers,  by  the  united  power  of  religion  and  of  sympathy,  the  very 
humblest  of  misfortune's  generation,  and  convinces  them  of  a  real  and 
longing  affection  after  their  best  interests,  and  leaves  them  with  the 
impression  that  here  at  least  is  ome  man  who  is  our  friend  ;  that  here  at 
least  is  one  proof  that  we  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  consideratkMi 
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amongBt  our  fellows ;  that  here  at  lea^t  is  ooe  quarter  on  which  our 
confidence  may  rest — aye,  and  amidst  all  the  insignificance  in  which 
we  lie  buried  from  the  olraervation  of  society,  we  are  sure  at  least  of 
one  who,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term,  is  ever  ready  to  befriend 
us,  and  to  look  after  us,  and  to  care  for  us.' 

There  may  be— there  doubtless  is — some  poetic  eza^eration 
in  thb  picture,  particularly  if  we  compare  it  with  the  working  of 
the  visiting  societies  which  are  usual  here  in  England,  and  with 
their  results.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  our  visitors  are  not  men  of  a  better  station ; — and  the  question 
is— can  women  of  pure  minds  and  cultivated  feelings  be  quite  in 
their  proper  place  among  the  slums  and  back  alleys  of  the  Seven 
Dials?  They  either  never  encounter  at  all  the  male  portions 
of  the  households  which  they  take  under  their  charge,  or  else 
they  suffer  for  it  But  men  could  face  the  contaminations  which 
in  the  beginning  of  such  a  career  are  sure  to  meet  all  who  in* 
trude  into  the  haunts  of  misery  and  vice,  and  in  the  end — ^if 
earnest  in  the  work — would  root  them  out.  Nor  let  lis  be  told, 
in  times  so  pregnant  with  change,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  to  secularize  the  office 
of  the  ministry.  Is  that  office  not  secularized  by  the  support 
which  it  derives  from  the  labours  of  the  Catechist  and  the  Soip- 
ture-reader?  Would  it  suffer  more  damage  if  we  borrowed 
from  the  Kirk  an  institution  which  seems  to  unite  in  itself  the 
functions  of  the  Lay-visitor  and  the  Scripture-reader,  and,  from 
the  social  position  of  the  individuals  on  whom  the  duties 
would  devolve,  holds  out  the  assurance  that  the  work  would 
be  far  better  done  ?  This  is  too  grave  a  subject  to  be  touched 
upon  without  much  reflection :  and  we  feel  bound  to  express  our 
conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  must  either  strengthen 
herself  by  increased  reliance  on  the  zeal  of  her  lay-members, 
or  —  in  spite  of  all  her,  as  we  think,  unrivalled  merits  —  she 
will  be  unable  to  maintain  her  position  in  the  country,  which, 
if  she  went  to  the  wall,  would  inevitably  undergo  a  root-and- 
branch  revolution.  She  must,  we  say,  take  in  the  lay-strength 
that  she  might  command,  and  not  in  one  but  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  which  now  so 
much  agitates  the  clerical  mind — ^the  revival  of  synodical 
action.  Is  any  person  in  holy  orders  so  litde  informed  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  as  to  suppose  that  the  Houses  of  Convo- 
cation will  ever  be  permitted  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of 
serious  business  so  long  as  their  Constitution  shall  remain  as  it 
now  is?  But  give  to  it  the  modification  which  a  judicious  inter* 
mixture  of  the  lay  element  would  afford,  and  the  whole  bearings 
of  the  case  are  changed.     We  can  perfectly  understand  the 
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leloctance  of  lite  responsible  serrants  of  die  Cronm  to  salmiit  hs 
supremacy  in  causes  spiritual  to  be  canvassed  by  exdorsire  as- 
semblies of  clerks.  As  a  body  &e  clergy  are  sot  men  of  busi- 
ness, and  iJieir  tenacity  on  points  where  the  rights  or  priTil^;es 
of  their  own  order  seem  to  be  affected  surpasses  that  of  women. 
But  let  lay  lords,  in  fair  proportion,  either  nominated  by  the 
Crown  or  chosen,  like  the  Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peenti 
by  their  own  body,  sit  with  the  bishops,  and  lay^ximmon^B 
co-operate  with  clerks  in  the  House  of  Proctors,  and  the  objec- 
tions of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  would — or  ought  to — ^fiall  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  soum 
arrangement  of  this  sort  appears  to  be  quite  as  much  due  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Church ;  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Coiporation  Acts  and  the  measure  of  Roman- 
Catholic  Emancipation  entirely  changed  the  position  in  which 
both  Church  and  Crown  had  previously  stood  towards  the  legisla- 
ture. So  long  as  it  was  necessary,  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  ia  either 
House  of  Parliament,  that  a  man  should  at  least  profess  to  be  ia 
communion  with  one  or  other  of  the  established  Churches^ 
both  Crown  and  Church  had  all  the  security  against  unjust  laws 
in  the  government  of  the  latter  which  they  could  reasonably 
deiure.  But  now,  when  all  religious  tests  are  abolished,  it  seems 
not  only  equitable,  but  necessary,  that,  as  far  at  least  as  questions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  are  concerned,  the  Church,  sul^ect  to 
the  Crown's  approval,  should  legislate  for  herself.  Tiie  dmrck, 
however,  has  another  and  higher  sense  than  the  common  applicar- 
tion  of  the  term  It  is  one  thing  to  give  to  the  Church  a  right  to 
legislate  on  these  heads  ;  it  is  quite  another  to  commit  the  power 
exclusively  to  her  Qergy ;  and  the  deigy  will  do  well  if  thej 
take  the  curliest  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  former  is  the 
object  which  they  seek  in  the  agitation  now  goii^  forward.* 

And  so,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  it  would  be  both  just  and 
politic  to  act  in  all  arrangements  subordinate  to  the  highest 
Why  might  not  every  diocese  have  its  synod,  every  archdeaconry 
its  sub-synod,  and  every  jparish  its  court  of  session — the  decisiooB 
of  each  court  being  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  court  above — all 
ultimately  looking  to  Convocation  and  the  Crown?  We  venture 
to  assert  that  the  revival  of  a  system  of  action  like  this,  which  is 

*  We  cannot  pretend  to  discuss,  incidentally,  a  question  00  important  as  is  inrolTed 
in  the  revival  of  Convocation.  But  on  one  head  our  mind  is  q«ite  made  up. .  A  cw- 
Tocation  which  should  m«et  when  Parliament  met,  and  continue  sitting  while  Par^ 
liament  sits,  would  destroy  any  church  in  the  world  in  one  session.  The  field  of 
labowr  is  too  limited ;  and  when  men  invited  with  certain  powers  meet  day  «A«r  day, 
having  no  real  business  to  tcmnsact,  they  seldom  fail  to  nukke  business  to  their  own  and 
the  public  hurt. — If  ever  Convocation  is  tu  be  called  into  active  life  again,  it  must  be 
in  a  new  form  ;  and  as  a  body  which  shall  meet  not  regularly,  but  on  such  occasions 
•oly  as  may  demand  the  grave  «onsideimtien  of  the  Gbucii. 
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catirdy  coHBcmimt  with  the  nsages  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries, would  do  more  to  sttach  liie  laity  of  England  to  tiie  church  of 
their  JEetthers  than  all  the  efforts  of  all  Tractarians,  whether  High 
Church  or  Low  Churdi,  put  togelher ;  and  we  fnrldier  beliere 
that  the  work  of  the  ministry  itself  woiild  be  done  with  ten-lbld 
gnater  efiect,  because,  in  every  sidesman  or  elder,  chosen  on 
acconnt  of  his  ]nety  and  moral  worth,  the  deigyman  would  find 
a  zealous  and  intelligent  co-operator. 

Chalmers's  next  step  was  to  establish  Sunday-schools  for  the 
hitherto  neglected  children  of  the  poor.  And  here  again  he 
looked  about  for  earnest  volunteers,  who  soon  gathered  round 
him  in  sufficient  numbers.  He  divided  the  parish  into  districts, 
and,  hiring  a  room  in  each,  he  opened  it  for  school  purposes, 
and  plaoed  it  under  Ihe  general  superintendence  of  one  of 
his  unpaiil  teadiers.  The  districts  varied  in  size  aooordii^ 
to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  some  comprehended  only 
single  elaseSy  others  ranging  over  sevmil  streets : — but  the  schoc^ 
were  all  conducted  on  the  same  principle.  No  young  person  was 
Admitted  unless  he  were  able  to  read  the  Bible  with  tolerable 
finency.  Thus  the  disheartening  labour  of  teaching  the  alphabet 
was  spared,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  at  once  entering  upon 
the  sense  and  purpose  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  scheme.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  bold 
periodical  meetings,  when  results  and  methods  ware  compared. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  1200  young  persons  appeared  re- 
gularly and  cheerfully  in  these  district  Sunday-schools,  where 
with  excellent  discipline  the  greatest  kindness  was  shown  to 
Ihem;  and  it  was  the  more  vadued  tiiat  it  never  came  in  the 
shape  of  gifts,  prizes,  or  even  of  medals.  Another  most  important 
link  was  thus  formed  b^rween  the  people  and  their  pastor,  for 
the  voluntary  teadiers  were  soon  invited  to  act  as  assistants  to 
ihe  elders.  They  visited  the  par^ts  of  ^e  children,  and  the 
benefit  to  all  parties  was  immense. 

Notwithstanding  Chalmers's  now  unrivalled  reputation  and 
aathority  in  the  place,  his  schemes  found  no  immediate  favour 
among  the  wealthier  even  of  his  own  parishioners.  These  took  oc- 
casion to  signify  their  aversion  to  a  new  and  systematic  interference 
urith  the  proper  dcmiestic  culture  of  the  young.  A  good  deal 
was  said,  too,  about  requiring  the  laity  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  clergy,  and  a  general  spread  of  fanaticism  was  predicted 
as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  effort,  should  it  succeed. 
Chalmers  encountered  this  hostility  in  his  own  way.  He  de- 
livered from  his  pulpit  such  a  vigorous  defence  that  at  all  events 
the  mouth  of  the  reprover  was  shut.  The  work  went  on,  and  its 
beneficial  results  were  ere  long  patent  and  undeniable. 

The 
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The  fame  of  these  proceedings  was  not  confined  to  Glasgow* 
Chalmers's  reputation  had  by  this  time  risen  to  a  pitch  beyond 
that  which  had  ever  before  been  reached  by  any  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Scotland.  Neither  his  parodiial  visitations  nor  the 
Sunday-schools  interfered  with  the  growth  of  his  eloquence,  or 
with  lus  appeals  to  the  press.  There  was  a  custom  in  Glasgow 
which  imposed  upon  die  clergy  the  duty  of  preaching  by  turns 
in  the  Tron  church  on  Thursday.  Chalmers  entered  into  it 
heartily,  and  there  delivered  the  Astronomical  Sermcms  wbidi 
were  collected  and  published  in  1817.  Crowds  went  to  hear 
hinu  Merchants  and  clerks  deserted  their  desks — students  in  the 
pollege  absented  themselves  from  their  classes — operatives  quitted 
their  looms — that  they  might  listen  to  one  who  spoke  so  eloquently 
of  the  wonders  of  Creation.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  the 
principal  charge  in  the  coll^iate  church  of  Stiriing  became 
vacant,  and  the  Magistrates  offered  it  to  Chalmers.  His  accept- 
ance would  have  at  once  added  considerably  to  his  income,  and 
relieved  him  from  a  pressure  of  labour  which  already  began  to 
overburthen  him  ;  but  he  unhesitatingly  declined.  He  believed 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  line  of  duty  chalked  out  for  him,  and  he 
would  not  abandon  it. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  for  the  third  time  he  visited  London* 
On  former  occasions  he  had  come  and  gone  unnoticed,  save  by 
a  few  private  friends ;  but  now  it  was  a  very  different  case.  His 
Astnmomical  Sermons  had  been  read  by  all  the  leading  wits 
of  the  day.  Canning  was  in  raptures — Sir  James  Mackintosh 
full  of  them.  Bobus  Smith— ^a^er  hand  impar  of  the  immortal 
Sydney — permitted  himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the  stream. 
Besides  these,  Wilberforce,  Romilly,  Huskisson,  Lord  Binning, 
Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  many  more  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, forthwith  sought  him  out  They  formed  part  of  his 
congr^^tion  wherever  he  preached,  and  vied  with  one  another 
in  their  anxiety  to  do  him  honour  in  society.  If  the  balance 
of  a  judgment  so  beset  did  lean  for  a  moment  to  one  side,  who 
will  wonder?  Yet  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  lasting 
impression  was  made  upcHi  the  character  of  the  man.  He  never 
ceased  to  be  the  same  impetuous,  enthusiastic,  earnest — perhi^ 
vain  yet  simple-minded — person,  that  he  had  been  from  the  hoar 
when  study,  in  the  anticipation  of  sudden  deadi,  fairly  awoke 
the  religious  principle  within  him. 

The  management  of  the  poor  had  long  been  to  Chalmers  a 
favourite  object  of  inquiry ;  and  in  1817,  after  his  return  from 
London,  he  undertook  to  write  an  artide  on  it  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  In  this  eloquent  though  somewhat  verbose 
performance  there  were  abundant  traces  of  that  perplexity 
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of  ideas  into  which  a  hasty  devouring  of  blue-books  had  thrown 
him.  Out  of  chaos,  however,  arises  (xxler;  and  Chalmers, 
after  unmitigated  abuse  of  the  English  poor-law  system,  sat  down 
to  devise  some  expedient  of  his  own  by  which  pauperism  might 
be  met  independently  of  all  compulsory  rating  whatever.  This 
afiair  constitutes  another  marking  feature  in  his  career. 

Though  the  law  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  England,  had 
always  recognised  the  right  of  the  destitute  to  be  supported, 
the  practice  of  levying  rates  for  the  purpose  was,  in  1818,  so 
nearly  ignored  in  practice,  that  except  among  the  border  dis* 
tricts,  where  the  influence  of  English  example  told,  not  twenty 
country  parishes  acted  upon  it.  Voluntary  contributions  at  the 
church  doors  made  up  the  ordinary  fund  out  of  which  relief  was 
supplied.  Where  the  population  was  scanty,  this  system  of 
parochial  management  worked  well.  Individuals  might,  and  often 
did,  suffer  great  privations ;  but  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
kept  alive  ;  and  while  the  assessed  parishes  of  England  were  pay- 
ing on  an  average  about  1000/.  annually  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  in  every  1000,  in  the  unassessed  parishes  of  Scotland 
the  expenditure  never  rose  above  50/.,  and  often  fell  as  low  as  10/. 

This  was  the  case  in  rural  districts,  and  it  sufficed ;  in  crowded 
towns,  except  where  valuable  mortifications  supplied  the  gap, 
assessment  had  been  found  unavoidably  necessary. 

In  Glasgow,  although  the  indigent  were  required  to  apply  to 
the  elders  of  their  districts,  it  did  not  rest  with  the  elders  to 
grant  relief.  All  that  even  a  particular  Kirk  Session  could  do  was 
to  place  the  name  on  its  own  poor-roll,  and  present  this  monthly 
to  the  conmiittee  of  the  Town  Hospital.  The  collections  at  the 
church  doors,  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  the  assessments,  were 
all  handed  over  to  this  Hospital,  which  thus  became  the  general 
almoner  for  the  city.  It  was  not  likely  that,  under  such  a 
system,  any  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  inquire  into  the  cases 
of  individuals,  who  did  not  become  chargeable  so  much  to  their 
own  parishes  as  to  the  town  at  large ;  and  fresh  names  were  the 
more  readily  taken  on  the  roll,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  pauperism  in  any  particular  district,  the  fund  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Kirk  Session  became  relieved ;  for  it  was 
part  of  this  anomalous  system  that  the  proceeds  of  the  compulsory 
rate  were  applied  only  where  the  Kirk  Session  made  it  appear 
that  the  poor  had  outrun  the  extent  of  the  voluntary  collections. 

*  We  koow  not,*  says  Chalmers,  *  how  it  was  possible  to  devise  a 
more  likely  arrangement  for  lulling  the  vigilance  of  those  who  stood 
at  the  outposts.  To  station  one  body  of  men  at  the  entrance  of 
pauperism,  and  burden  them  only  with  the  lighter  expenses  of  its 
outset,  from  which  they  have  a  sure  prospect  of  being  relieved  by 
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another  body  of  men^  who  stand  chai^^  with  the  trouble  and  expcme 
of  iU  finished  maturity,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  set  a  goisgp  a 
more  mischievous  process  of  acceleration  towards  all  the  miseries  and 
corruptions  which  are  attendant  on  the  overgrown  charity  of  England*' 

It  had  come  to  be  Chalmers's  fixed  opinion  that  neither  in  town 
nor  in  country  can  ordinary  pauperism  ever  get  ahead  of  the  wise 
distribution  of  voluntary  ahns.  But  then,  to  accomplish  this, 
he  explained  that  town  parishes  must  be  subdivided,  that  more 
churches  must  be  built,  and  that  to  each  Kirk  Session  most  be 
left  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  its  own  funds.  He  had  re* 
turned  but  a  short  time  from  London  when,  as  a  step  preliminaij 
to  all  others,  he  began  to  agitate  strenuously  for  a  large  increase 
of  chnrches. 

Preaching  and  pnblishing,  and  addressing  public  meetings  aoi 
private  circles  continually,  at  last  he  so  far  prevailed,  that  to  a 
new  church,  already  in  progress,  the  city  authorities  agreed  to 
annex  a  distinct  population,  and  to  leave  the  entire  management 
of  pauperism,  as  well  as  in  educational  things,  to  the  minisfen 
and  kirk-sessi<m.  An  ofkr  of  this  new  charge — the  parish  of  St. 
John — followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  said  the  terms  on  which 
he  accepted  it  are  clearly  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  Provost. 

After  dwelling  on  the  necessity  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  of  residence  as  between  the  new  parish  and  the  others  in  the 
city,  so  that  there  might  be  no  intrusion  or  confusion  of  paupers, 
he  thus  guards  the  expression  of  his  confidence  in  the  adequacj 
of  a  body  of  elders  to  provide,  from  the  voluntary  alms  of  the 
people  in  a  parish,  for  all  legitimate  claimants  : — 

*  I  b^  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  consider  the  revenue 
of  the  kirk  session  to  be  at  all  applicable  to  those  extraordinary  cases 
which  are  produced  by  any  sudden  and  unlooked-for  depression  in  the 
state  of  our  manufectures.  Nor,  if  ever  there  shall  be  a  call  for  pecu- 
niary aid  on  this  ground,  do  I  undertake  to  provide  for  it  out  of  our 
ordinary  means,  but  will  either  meet  it  by  a  parochial  subscription, 
or  by  taking  a  full  share  of  any  such  general  measure  as  may  be  thought 
expedient.  Your  lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  if  the  new 
cases  of  pauperism  accumulate  upon  us  at  the  rate  at  which  they  have 
done  formerly  they  would  soon  overtake  our  present  collections.  And 
yet  my  confidence  in  a  successful  result  is  not  at  all  founded  on  the 
expected  magnitude  of  my  future  collections,  but  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  distribution  will  be  conducted, — a  care  and  an  attention 
which  I  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  stimulate  effectually,  till  I  obtain 
an  arrangement  by  which  my  session  shall  be  left  to  square  its  own 
separate  expenditure  by  its  own  separate  and  peculiar  ^resources.  At 
the  same  time  I  can  also,  with  such  an  arrangement,  stimulate  m<m 
effectually  than  before  the  liberality  of  my  congregation;  and  with  this 
two-fold  advantage.  I  am  hopeful,  not  merely  of  being  able  to  overtake 
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the  whole  paaperism  of  St.  John^s,  bat  of  leaying  a  large  surplus  appli- 
cable to  other  objiects.  What  I  propose  to  do  with  the  sarplos  Is,  to 
ap^j  ity  as  we  are  able,  to  the  ereetioa  and  endowment  of  parochial 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  raecting  OHr  people,  not  with  gpratuitous 
eriucatioa,  but  with  good  educatioD,  en  the  same  terms  at  which  it 
is  had  in  country  parishes/ 

Chalmers  wrote  this  letter  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1S19.  On 
the  9th,  having  withdrawn,  for  r^axation  and  sea  air,  into  Fife, 
he  recerred  a  communication  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  Dr. 
Brewster,  entreating  him  to  allow  bis  name  to  be  introduced  into 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Edin^ 
bni^b,  just  rendered  raeant  hj  the  death  of  Plajfiur.  This  was 
a  sore  temptation ;  for  amidst  all  bis  trinmphs  as  a  preacher, 
author,  and  political  economist,  Chabaoers  bad  never  been  aMe  to 
wean  himself  from  the  desire  of  final] j  reaching  the  position  of 
professor  in  one  of  the  universities.  But  be  resisted  it  man- 
fully, and  used  the  opportunitj  as  means  whereby  bis  views, 
in  regard  to  the  management  ot  St.  Jobn^s  parish,  might  more 
strennonsly  be  enforced.  He  bad  still  many  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount —  many  mortifications  to  suffer — ^but  in  the  end  be  pre- 
vailed. On  the  26tb  of  August  be  preached  bis  first  sermon 
in  St  John's  church,  as  mkiister  of  that  parish. 

Of  the  success  which  attended  bis  scheme  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  that  be  superintended  it,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  population  amounted  to  10,000  souls.  The  expenditure  on  the 
poor,  when  be  entered  upon  bis  ministration,  including  sessional 
relief  and  relief  from  the  town  hospital,  did  not  fall  short  of 
1400/.  He  took  all  the  sessional  poor  in  band  at  an  annual  out- 
lay of  190/. ;  all  the  town  hospital  pensi<mers  for  90/. ;  and  re- 
duced the  general  expenditure  to  280/.  per  annum.  But  bis  col- 
lections at  the  church  door  never  fell  short  of  480/.,  so  that  he  bad 
a  fund  at  his  disposal,  amounting  annually  to  200/.,  wherewith  to 
execute  bis  more  general  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish. 
The  liberality  oif  bis  people  seemed  to  expand  in  proportion 
as  the  views  of  their  pastor  triumphed.  After  endowing  a  pa- 
rochial school  to  the  extent  of  500/.,  the  session  of  St.  John's 
still  retained  in  band  a  balance  of  800/.,  which  had  flowed  in  from 
various  sources,  and  was  rendered  applicable  to  every  ccmceivable 
emergency.  But  the  grand  result  unfortunately  confirmed  an 
opinion,  which  bad  been  expressed  with  mmecessary  acrimony 
during  the  progress  of  the  experim^t,  that  as  only  Chalmers 
could  have  set  such  a  machine  in  motion,  so  no  band  except  his 
own  would  ever  be  able  to  keep  it  in  work.  The  truth  is,  that 
he  had  by  this  time  gained  such  a  perfect  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  a  little  knot  of  devoted  admirers,  that  there  was  no 
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amount  of  personal  exertion  which  they  hesitated  to  undergo  at  his 
bidding.  Cbahners's  system  is,  we  doubt  not,  too  familiar  to  the 
recollections  of  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  to  render  a  mi- 
nute description  necessary  here.  Its  chief  merit  lay  in  a  wise 
distribution  of  labour,  and  the  exercise  of  untiring  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  agents,  who,  having  each  a  limited  district  to  super- 
intend^ soon  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  real  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  they  were  agents  of  a  sort  which  nothing 
less  than  devotion  to  an  individual,  rather  than  to  a  cause,  ever 
brings  into  play.  And  it  is  very  certain,  that  loag  before  he 
withdrew  from  the  field  Chalmers  himself  had  begua  to  doubt 
whether,  in  the  face  of  a  constantly  growing  population,  the 
struggle  could  be  permanently  sustained.  At  all  events,  the  fact 
is  indisputable,  that  his  departure  was  followed  by  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  collapse,  that  after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence  the 
child  of  his  proudest  affections  died. 

Meanwhile,  the  success  which  attended  his  early  endeavours 
inspired  him  with  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  over  the  legislature 
and  the  people,  in  both  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  his 
opinions.  He  therefore  entered  into  correspondence  with  all  the 
Poor  Law  Reformers  of  the  day.  He  made  a  tour  of  England  for 
the  express  purpose  of  visiting  its  workhouses,  and  examining  on 
the  spot  the  plan  by  which  individual  parishes  managed  their 
poor.  Wherever  he  came  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  whether  in 
the  castle  or  the  parsonage.  In  London  his  reception  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  cordial  than  in  1817,  and  he  added  many  estimable 
names  to  the  list  of  his  friends.  But  the  result  was  not  so  de- 
cisive as  he  expected.  Even  Malthus,  though  he  heartily  agreed 
in  condemning  the  lavish  distribution  of  relief,  and  the  whole 
theory  on  which  it  rested,  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  St.  John's  system  would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  general 
requirements  of  Britain. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  for  some  time  back  our  sketch 
has  been  rather  of  the  public  than  of  the  private  life  of  Chal- 
mers. We  have  taken  no  notice,  for  example,  of  the  interesting 
communications  which  he  kept  up  with  more  than  one  religious 
patient,  particularly  with  a  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  a  young  man  who 
sought  and  found  in  him  a  guide  to  peace  and  a  lively  faith  be- 
fore he  died.  Neither  have  we  paused  upon  the  epistolary  in- 
tercourse between  .him  and  Wilber force,  Clarkson,  and  other  phi- 
lanthropists. Besides  his  astronomical  sermons,  he  had  now 
published  two  series  of  Parochial  Discourses,  of  which  the 
circulation  was  most  extraordinary.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
papers  on  '  The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns* 
when  George  IV.  visited  Edinburgh  in  1822,  and  he  on  that 
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occasion  was'reoeived  in  a  distingoishedmanner  at  the  King's  levee. 
He  had  watched  beside  his  father's  dying  bed,  and  laid  the  head  of 
the  old  man  rererentlj  in  the  grave,  and  his  journal  shows  that  there 
was  present  to  him  at  all  times,  and  under  every  change  of  circum- 
stance, a  deep  sense  of  God's  love  and  of  his  own  responsibili^ 
and  waywardness.  At  last  a  prospect  of  comparative  repose  was 
presented  to  him.  The  parish  of  St.  John's  grew  too  large  ;  he  was 
pressed  by  the  heritors  to  accept  an  assistant,*  and  made  choice 
of  the  afterwards  celebrated  Edward  Irving.  But  all  woiild  not 
do.  An  additional  church  became  absolutely  necessary,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  effect  that  purpose  ezcejpt  as  a  mercantile 
speculation.  It  was  very  painful  to  him  to  issue  a  prospectus 
wherein  the  building  of  the  church  was  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  shareholders  of  100/.  apiece;  and  still  more  bitter  was 
his  disappointment  when,  after  the  edifice  arose,  neither  ail- 
ment nor  entreaty  could  prevail  upon  the  authorities  to  allow  it 
the  same  privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  new  parish 
of  St.  John's.  It  became,  in  fact,  a  chmel  of  ease,  with  a  minister 
standing  towards  the  incumbent  of  St.  John's  in  the  same  position 
in  which  Chalmers  formerly  stood  towards  the  Town^Hospital. 
His  whole  theory  of  pauper  management  was  thus  struck  at,  and 
the  tie  that  bound  him  to  Glasgow  snapped  asunder. 

In  February,  1817,  Chalmers  had  refused  the  invitation  of  the 
magistracy  of  Stirling  to  remove  thither.  In  January,  1822,  he 
had  declined,  in  like  manner,  the  offer  of  a  church  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  when,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  him  to  accept  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  a  different  feeling  was  stirred.  He  knew  that 
rest  from  parochial  toil  was  become  necessary.  He  met  Prin- 
cipal Nicoll  in  Edinburgh,  and  finding  that  the  best  spirit 
towards  him  prevailed  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  he  con- 
sented to  be  put  in  nomination.  On  die  18th  of  January,  1823, 
he  was  unanimously  elected,  and  at  once,  and  without  ccmsulta- 
tion  with  any  one,  accepted  the  appointment. 

The  removal  of  Chalmers  to  St.  Andrew's  gave  a  complete 
change  to  the  colour  of  his  existence.  He  seemed,  during  his 
last  year  at  Glasgow,  to  be  filling  up  by  redoubled  exertion  the 
measure  of  his  usefulness  as  a  minister ;  and  the  solemn  manner 
in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  his  deacons,  his  Sunday-school 
teachers,  his  Kirk  session,  and  the  members  of  his  congregation 
generally,  will  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as  any  member  of  the 
latter  body  survives.  We  find  him,  henceforth,  besides  ably 
conducting  the  business  of  his  dass,  laying  himself  out  to  take 
a  part  in  church  politics,  without  however  relaxing  in  his  endea- 
vours to  recommend  to  general  adoption  his  own  theory  of  pauper 
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mKoagenMat,  But  his  labour  was  now  wiik  the  head  only  ;  and^ 
being  Tolttiiterj,  it  was  itxseMnt.  He  soon  become  a  piiodigioas 
iayoviite  with  his  pupils^  whom  he  treated  at  all  times  with  the 
most  generous  confidence.  He  did  not  get  on  quite  so  wdl  in 
the  Semtns  Academicus. 

The  jear  1824  found  the  Rev.  Doctor  sitting  in  the  GenmJ 
Assemblj,  as  Elder  for  the  borough  of  Anstruther.  He  had 
long  ere  this  thrown  the  weight  of  his  influence  out  of  doors  into 
tiie  scale  of  the  evangelical  party.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
spoke  and  voted  to  sustain  a  decision  of  the  preshytOTy  of  Glas- 
gow against  the  admission  of  Principal  Macfailane  to  the  High 
Church  in  Uiat  city— which  liring  had  usually  been  held  by  his 
predecessors  in  the  academical  digiiity.  The  distinguished  pre- 
asntee  triumphed  by  a  large  majority  of  votes ;  but  the  general 
oomrse  of  the  debate  had  no  tendency  to  impress  the  defeated 
section  of  the  house  with  any  overwhelmii^  sense  of  their  weak* 
BBSS.  They  determined  to  persevene  in  a  general  attack  upon 
plondities  as  a  principle,  mi  accordingly,  in  the  session  of 
1825,  the  question  was  resumed  with  vigour,  and  lost  by  a 
majority  of  twenty^sir  only.  This  was  somewhat  ominous  of 
greater  things  to  come.  Yet,  as  far  as  our  presoit  purpose  is 
concerned,  perhaps  the  most  striking  incident  in  the  deba;^^ 
was  a  little  skirmish  between  Chalmers  and  one  of  the  speakers 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  latter — Dr.  Hamia  does  not  give 
his  name  —  doeed  his  address  by  quotii^  fpcmi  an  anony- 
BKms  pamphlet  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  '  after  the  sa- 
tisfactory discharge  of  his  parish  duties  a  minister  may  et^oj 
A?e  days  in  the  week  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  science  in  which  his  taste  may  dispose  him  to 
engage.'  All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  Chalmers.  But 
the  doctor  was  nothing  abashed.  Havii^  risen  to  speak  to  some 
other  part  of  the  question,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  manfully 
to  declare  that  they  were  his  Winrds  which  the  adversary  was 
quoting.  ^  Verily,'  continned  he,  '  I  believed  that  my  unfortunate 
pamphlet  had  long  ere  now  descended  into  the  tomb  of  merited 
obHvion.  But  since  that  gentleman  has  brought  it  forward  mi 
the  {ace  of  this  house,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  foel  grateful.'  He 
then  referred  to  the  early  blasphemies  and  contrite  end  of  Lord 
Rodiester,  and,  acknowledging  that  his  was  a  position  analogous^ 
in  some  measure,  to  that  of  the  peniteirt  wit,  be  cducluded  in 
these  words  ^— 

*  I  now  confess  myself  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  cnme,  and 
stand  a  repentant  cn^nt  before  the  bar  of  this  veuemble  house.  I  was 
at  that  time  more  devoted  to  fuathemattes  than  to  the  literature  of  my 
pro£eBBU>n;  and  fediug  grieved  and  indtgUHyLt  at  what  I  ooooeived  au 
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undue  reflection  on  tbe  abilities  and  educaticm  of  our  dergj,  I  cam^ 
fiirward  with  that  pamphlet  to  rescue  them  fixwi  what  I  debited  an  un* 
merited  reproach,  by  maintaining  that  a  devoted  and  exclusive  attention 
to  the  study  of  mathematics  was  not  dissonant  to  the  proper  habits  of  a 
clergyman.  Alas,  sir,  so  I  thought  in  my  ignoranoe  and  pride.  I  have 
now  no  reserve  in  saying  that  the  sentiment  was  wrong,  and  that  in  the 
utterance  of  it  I  penned  what  was  most  outrageously  wron^.  Strangely 
blinded  that  I  was !  What,  sir,  is  the  object  of  mathematical  science  r 
Hagnkade,  and  the  proportions  of  magnitude !  But  then,  sir,  I  had 
forgotten  two  ma§wkudes.  I  thought  not  of  tiie  littleness  of  time — I 
nekfeflily  thought  not  of  the  grcatnen  eternity/ 

The  line  which  Chalmers  benoeforth  took  up  was  that  of  a 
reformer  of  abuses  in  tbe  church  and  in  tfie  universitj  system 
of  Scotland.  He  urged  tbe  General  Assembly  to  pass  a  law 
whereby  better  attendance  at  tbe  Divinity  Hall  ^ould  be  required 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry^  He  combated  pluralities^  and  after 
long  delay  carried  bis  point.  But  bis  great  aim  was  to  multiply 
churches  and  ministers,  and  to  reader  each  independent  of  aU 
tbe  rest,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs»  His  success 
in  collecting  subscriptions  was  yery  great.  So  early  as  1827 
funds  were  provided  for  building  twenty  new  churches  in  Glasgow 
abme.  But  neither  would  tbe  heritors  recommend  nor  tbe  Civil 
Courts  allow  tbe  assignment  to  each  of  a  separate  district  and 
jurisdiction,  so  that  the  multiplication  was  of  cbapek  of  ease 
(mly,  of  which  tbe  incumbents  derived  their  incomes  entirely 
&om  pew-rents,  and  were  not,  as  respected  membership  in 
Church  Courts,  admitted  to  tbe  status  of  padsh  ministers.  Tbe 
consequences  were  unfortunate* 

By  tbe  old  law  of  Scotland  the  right  of  presentation  to  chqpels 
of  ease  was  secured  to  the  patrons  parishes  within  wbidi  tiiey 
might  be  built.  Once,  and  once  only,  this  law  had  been  set  aside, 
when  Government  agreed  to  build  and  endow  chapeb  in  theHigh^ 
lands,  on  condition  that  the  Crown  sbould  have  the  patronage  of 
them.  But  on  the  present  occasion  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to 
expend  any  portion  of  the  public  money  in  churcb-building,  and 
tbe  Crown  could  have  no  pretence  whatever  for  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  parochial  patrons.  The  party  with  which  Chabners 
acted  took  advantage  of  this  short-sighted  policy,  and  abused  it. 
They  raised  a  ci^  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  fimds,  nn- 
less  some  voice  m  tbe  choice  of  ministers  were  given  to  tbe  parties 
snbscribing ;  and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  an  Act  of  Assembly, 
wbereby  tbe  patronage  of  chapels  of  ease  was  vested  in  a  majority 
of  pew-renters.  No  arrangement  could  have  been  mone  specious 
in  appearance,  or  more  pregnant  with  mischieC  It  introduced 
every  possible  element  of  discord  into  tbe  Cbiuch;  for  between 
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two  functionaries  placed  in  the  same  district,  under  circumstances 
so  different,  and  with  powers  so  unequal,  no  sympathy  could  arise. 
The  presentee,  strong  in  his  position  as  member  of  a  Church 
Court,  could  hardly  fail  of  seeing  in  the  elected  of  the  people  an 
inferior  and  a  rival.  The  elected  of  the  people  was  prone  to  pay 
back  the  pride,  real  or  inmgined,  of  the  presentee,  with  interest. 
The  one  affected  to  despise,  the  other  courted,  the  applause  of  the 
people.  The  one  became  a  stickler  for  Church  laws  as  they 
were — and  especially  for  the  established  doctrine  as  to  the  rights 
of  patrons  ; — ^the  other  hated  both,  and  did  his  best  to  brii^  ^em 
into  general  discredit. 

\^atever  might  be  the  case  in  other  quarters,  by  Chalmers 
neither  the  evils  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  nor  the  obvious 
results  to  which  they  opened  a  way,  appear  to  have  been  observed. 
He  saw  nothing  in  the  new  law,  except  a  means  of  multiplying 

£ laces  of  worship  throughout  the  land,  and  accepted  cheerfully  the 
kborious  office  of  Convener  to  the  Committee  of  Church  Accom- 
modation which  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  appoint  Bat  be  had 
other  matters  to  trouble  him. 

Among  many  grounds  of  difference  between  his  colleagues  in 
St.  Andrew's  and  himself,  two  deserve  some  notice.  The  first 
affected  the  attendance  of  students  at  St  Leonard's  —  die  old 
Church  of  the  University ;  the  second  turned  upon  a  practioe  ol 
no  older  date  than  1784,  under  which  certain  funds,  originallj 
applied  to  building  purposes,  were  divided  once  a  year  by  th< 
professors  among  themselves.  Chalmers  desired,  in  the  formed 
case,  to  get  rid  of  an  ancient  statute,  and  to  leave  the  youn^  m« 
free  to  worship  wherever  they  chose.  La  the  other  he  entertained 
such  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  late  arrangements,  diat  hi 
declined  accepting  his  dividend  when  audit-day  came  round 
There  was  much  heart-burning  on  both  subjects,  as  may  be  sop 
posed.  But  perhaps  what  he  most  especially  rendered  himsell 
distasteful  by  was  the  zeal  with  which,  after  a  brief  sojourn,  b| 
threw  himself  into  the  work  of  creatmg  a  deeper  rdigious  feeiim 
in  the  place.  He  opened  his  parlour  every  Sunday  evening  tl 
the  students  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class,  to  whom  he  reaj 
and  explained  the  Scriptures.  He  put  himself  at  the  bead,  of  I 
Missionary  Society,  into  which  a  large  number  of  the  staden^ 
from  all  the  classes  entered.  Great  alarm  was  expressed  lest 
spirit  of  fanaticism  should  be  evoked,  which  might  work  moi 
of  evil  than  of  good  to  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  Mad 
nates  of  the  University  refused  so  much  as  to  grant  the  use  of  t| 
College  Hall  for  the  Society's  meetings.  It  is  but  fair  to  adJ 
that  though  dissatisfied  to  the  last  with  the  line  which  be  ^ 
taken  in  regard  to  Church  attendance  and  the  Candlemas  dividei^ 
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many  of  his  brother  professors  fell  in  by  degrees  with  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  instruction  to  the  poor  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  the  University  Missionary  Society.  Some  even  worked  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  papers  on  the  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of 
large  towns  were  continued.  A  third  volume  appeared  in  1826 ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  received  a  pressing 
offer  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  new  University  of 
GoweF-street.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  for  his  own 
sake,  had  Chalmers's  reply  contained  a  somewhat  more  decided 
refusal  than  it  does.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  find  one  so  earnest 
in  his  personal  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  sound  foundation 
for  a  moral  life  except  in  the  faith  of  Christianity,  coquetting, 
so  to  speak,  with  a  body  which  openly,  and  without  disguise, 
professed  to  act  upon  a  principle  diametrically  the  reverse. 
But  this  was  Chalmers's  weakness.  He  lacked  the  moral  courage 
which  enables  men  to  speak  the  truth  plainly  and  without  dis« 
guise  in  all  situations,  and  so  he  left  the  London  University 
in  doubt  whether  he  regarded  the  omission  of  a  theological 
course  from  their  scheme  as  a  defect  or  an  excellency.  But  if  he 
did  not  sternly  reject,  he,  at  all  events,  evaded  the  offer,  and  the 
project  fell  to  the  ground. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Chalmers  that,  let  his  occupations 
be  what  they  might,  he  always  managed  to  have  time  enough 
for  travel.  In  1826  he  revisited  London,  where  his  former 
assistant,  Mr.  Irving,  was  rising  into  fame — and,  among  other 
novelties,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge.  The  conversa- 
tion of  that  wonderful  man  seems  to  have  had  no  charms  for 
him ;  and  of  Irving  he  now  took  the  just  dimensions.  In  1827 
he  made  a  trip  to  Ireland,  and  was  greeted  on  his  return  with  the 
unsolicited  offer  of  the  valuable  Crown  living  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh.  But,  though  he  declined  a  parochial  charge,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  refuse  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  to 
which  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  unanimously  elected  him. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  first  notices  which  we  find  m  his  journal, 
subsequent  to  his  nomination  to  that  office,  does  not  speak  in 
very  decisive  language  of  his  own  fitness  to  discharge  the  weighty 
duties  connected  with  it.  *  November  9. — Have  b^un  to  read  a 
little  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  each  day.'  A  Professor  of 
Divinity  who  begins  with  getting  up  daily  a  lesson  in  Greek, 
Latin,  md  Hebrew,  must  find  himself  sorely  beset  when  in  the 
coarse  of  his  lectures  some  difficulty,  not  to  be  solved  without 
critical  skill,  happens  to  arise.  But  Chalmers  trusted,  perhaps, 
as  much  to  the  want  of  scholarship  in  his  auditors  as  to  his  own 
genius ;  and  we  never  heard  that  his  method  of  conducting  the 
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important  class  over  wtuch  he  was  called  thns  soddenly  to  pre- 
side failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

By  this  time  the  political  current  bad  set  in  at  head-qrarten 
in  the  drift  which  it  still  continues  to  follow — having  at  kst 
brought  ns  to  a  point  beyond  which  sincere  friends  of  the  mo- 
naichy  scarcely  venture  to  look.  In  1828  the  Test  and  Coiponr 
tion  Acts  were  repealed,  and  in  1829  the  Roman  Catholic  EsHOiGi- 
pation  Bill  passed  into  law.  Chalmers  was  favourable  to  bo^ 
arrangements,  and  resisted,  in  the  General  Assembly,  ^  motioa 
to  petition  against  them.  But  to  the  next  move  in  die  same 
course— the  Reform  Bill  of  1830 — he  offered  all  the  resirtmoe 
in  his  powCT.  Meanwhile,  however,  between  the  triumph  of 
the  Duke  and  the  breaking  up  of  his  administration,  Chabnen 
was  called  to  Londcm,  in  order  that  he  might  be  exaniaed 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws,  of  which  Mr.  ^ring 
Rice,  now  Lord  Mcmteagle,  was  chairman.  As  usual,  he  mixed 
in  the  very  best  society — the  great  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  stato 
vying  with  each  other  to  show  him  kindness.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  George  IV.,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robcft 
Peel,  was  pleased  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  merits  and  serrices 
of  the  great  Presbjterian  divine,  by  nominating  him  to  be  one 
of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland. 

We  find  Chalmers  appointed  in  1832  to  die  honourable  office 
of  Moderator  to  the  General  Assembly.  By  this  time  the  Reform 
Bill  had  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  large  party  in  Scodand, 
rendered  giddy  by  that  success,  b^an  eagerly  to  press  for  more^ 
Andas  the  Scotch  either  are  or  profess  to  be  as  mudi  moved  at  aS 
times  by  religious  as  by  p<ditical  considerations,  first  the  law  d 
patronage  and  then  the  conoaesion  between  Churdi  and  State  becam^ 
frequent  objects  of  attadc.  By  and  by  the  assailants,  cfaeered  faj  »! 
the  signs  of  the  times,  grew  more  bold;  and  a  society  for  bdogio^ 
about  the  dissolution  of  all  rdigious  establishments  was  fanDS^ 
It  had  no  more  decided  enemy  than  the  Moderator.  He  ww 
knew,  and  had  often  taught,  that,  however  judicions  it  xsmj  he 
to  throw  individuals  on  their  own  ycixmixry  exertions  for  M 
supply  of  wants  of  which  the  pressure  is  direct,  it  is  both 
injudicious  and  morally  wrong  to  leave  the  religions  training  of  a 
nation  to  private  care.  For  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extreoutj^ 
iheir  need,  men  neglect  religious  instroction,  so  that,  in  eveiy  stw 
where  the  system  of  voluntaryism  prevails,  it  is  bj  the  few  wW 
stand  comparatively  in  little  need  of  pastoral  suj^erintendfiDce,  w 
by  the  corrupt  many,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  suppoi^ 
Chalmers  was,  therefore,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  maintffitance| 
wherever  it  still  existed,  of  an  Established  ChHrch,  and  far 
setting  up  of  one  wherever  it  was  wanting.    But,  either  because  h^ 
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had  already  gone  too  far  with  those  who  were  bdping  him  in  hit 
great  chnrdi-bnilding  schemes,  or  that  the  constituti<Hi  of  his  mind 
was  so  illogical  as  to  be  miable  to  follow  premises  to  their  obvious 
conclusion,  he  hesitated  to  resist  the  movement  which  b^;an  thiw 
eaorlj  and  undisguisedly  to  be  made  towards  the  overthrow  of  the 
rights  of  patronage  in  his  own  Church.  We  think  a  letter  oC 
February  1833  shows  that  he  was  not  without  some  misgivings. 
It  was  in  answer  to  certain  questions  put  by  Mr.  Grant,  now 
Lord  Glenelg : — 

*  I  should  deprecate  any  specific  legislation  on  the  subject  of  pa^ 
tronage— and  am  disposed  to  regret  that  the  Lord  Advocate  did  not 
give  Ma  consent  to  a  special  committee  for  taking  it  into  consideration. 
Tkb  is  the  only  practical  measure  which  I  would  venture  to  suggest ; 
and  I  do  think  that  1^  this  means  the  Legrislature  may  attain  to  a  scdid 
and  compiehettaive  view  of  the  question  in  all  its  bearings — which 
would  be  much  facilitated  by  the  testimony  of  many  of  our  clergymen^ 
who,  I  know,  are  bestowing  their  anxious  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 
However  patronage  is  to  be  modified,  there  is  one  principle  which  I 
think  the  Church  ought  to  abide  by,  and  that  is  its  own  ultimate  power 
of  deciding  (even  after  a  presentation  is  laid  upon  the  table)  whether, 
viewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  for  the  Christian  good 
of  the  population  of  that  parish  that  the  presentation  should  be  sustained. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  been  too  much  lost 
sight  of  for  half  a  century  as  an  indispensable  element  for  the  validity 
ef  ewy  induction.' 

The  principle  here  laid  down  is  perfectly  sound  and  just.  BeJDre 
conferring  the  sacred  character,  the  functionary,  or  Court,  which 
akme  has  authority  to  do  so,  ought  to  be  fuUy  satisfied  of  the 
digiyiity  of  the  candidate  in  all  that  relates  to  moral  worthy 
soundness  of  fiaith,  and  competent  scholarship.  But  is  it  quite 
eaey,  whm  dealing  with  a  society  constituted  like  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  say  wherein  this  sacredness  of  character  omsists,  or 
to  determine  eim^tly  to  what  conrt  or  functionary  the  right  of  con- 
ferring it  belongs  r  Neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  is  the 
institution  of  a  priesthood  recognized  in  the  Kirk.  She  has  her 
ministers,  and  all  men  style  them  Rev^vnds ;  indeed  a  few,  such 
as  the  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  the  Principab  of  Uni- 
▼ersities,  are  called  Very  Reverends— and  ihe  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  is,  we  believe,  addressed  as  Right  Reverend. 
Bat  still  we  must  respectfully  ask  what  is  it  that  confers  upon 
a  layman  his  status  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church? 
Certainly  not  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  per  s^— 
for  tile  Presbytery  has  no  power  to  lay  on  hands  except  upon  con* 
ditions ;  but  the  admission  of  the  mdiridnal  to  a  benefice,  with 
core  of  souls  attadied,  which  b^;ins  with  |^resentetion,  is  carried 
on  bj  trials,  and  consummated,  and  nDthmg  more,  by  what,  in 
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the  language  of  the  Elirk,  ■  is  called  ordinatioii.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  of  England,  the  old  Episcoiml  Church  in 
Scotland,  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  United  States,  of 
India,  and  of  the  British  colonies,  all  recognise  the  existence  of 
a  priesthood,  which  stands  quite  apart,  in  itself,  from  either  the 
possession  of  a  benefice  or  a  cure  of  souls.  The  sacred  charac- 
ter belonging  to  it  is  conferred  only  by  the  lajdng  on  of  the  bishop's 
hands ;  and,  except  by  sentence  of  a  church  court,  can  never  be 
erased.  In  practice  our  English  bishops,  before  they  ordain,  re* 
quire  their  candidates  to  exhibit  what  is  called  a  title ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  a  bishop  ordaining  without  a  title  is  bound  to 
maintain  his  poor  deacons  or  priests  till  they  shall  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  But  the  title  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
conferring  of  holy  orders,  which  in  the  colonial  churches  are 
conferred  every  day,  as  they  may  be  conferred  at  any  moment  in 
our  own  church,  on  persons  who  neither  have  nor  ever  expect  to 
obtain  any  legal  cure  or  benefice  whatever. 

Again,  though  it  be  perfectly  true  that  with  us  the  Bishop 
is  entitled,  and  by  the  Canons  required,  not  to  admit  to  a 
benefice  within  his  diocese  any  priest  of  the  soundness  of  whose 
doctrine  or  the  purity  of  whose  life  there  is  cause  to  doubt, 
it  is  not  pretended  either  that  the  granting  of  letters  of  induc- 
tion or  the  withholding  such  letters  afiects  in  any  way  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  presentee.  The  presentee  waa  an 
ordained  mioister  when  he  came  before  his  diocesan  with  the 
deed  of  presentation  in  his  hand.  He  continues  to  be  an 
ordained  minister,  whether  the  diocesan  agree  to  complete  the 
deed  by  granting  letters  of  induction,  or  refuse  them.  But  the 
Bishop,  if  he  refuse,  must  be  prepared  to  assign  his  reasons,  and 
to  have  their  validity  tested  before  a  higher  tribunal ;  for  the 
right  to  present  to  a  benefice  is  a  civil  right,  of  which  the  law 
is  justly  jealous :  it  must  not  be  barred  except  upon  grounds 
which  shsJl  bear  the  closest  investigation.  The  particular  court 
to  which  in  England  this  right  of  supervision  is  entrusted,  may 
or  may  not  be  appropriate  in  its  constitution.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion with  which  at  present  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  that  some 
such  court  is  necessary,  no  thinking  man  can  doubt,  any  UHnre 
than  he  wiU  be  persuaded  that  it  interferes,  or  can  interfere,  with 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop  in  the  proper  aooeptaticm  of 
that  term.  In  Scotland  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  There  pre- 
sentation is  as  much  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the 
sacred  character  as  ordination.  The  Presbytery  cannot  ordain 
without  iti  If  it  refuse  to  ordain,  having  no  reasonable  ground 
of  refusal,  it  interferes  at  once  with  an  important  civil  right,  and 
throws  back  the  rejected  presentee  on  his  status  as  a  layman. 
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Bnt  the  views  of  the  party  which  was  now  carrying  Chalmers 
along  with  it  went  far  beyond  the  mere  negation  to  the  clergy  of  a 
|Mriestly  character.  At  the  best,  the  minister  of  a  Scottish  parish 
u  but  the  moral  and  religious  teacher  of  his  people.  His  Church 
can  see  no  mystery  in  her  sacraments,  and  recognises  no  divine 
authority  in  any  particular  class  of  men  to  dispense  them.  With 
sfaange  inconsistency  she  declaims  about  sacred  things  and  the 
' k^s;  yet  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  an  ^Apostolical  Suc- 
cession.' The  business  of  her  office-bearers  is  to  preach,  and  one 
of  the  main  purposes  for  which  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  the 
General  Assembly  exist,  is  to  take  care  that  both  the  preaching 
and  the  lives  of  these  gentlemen  shall  edify  the  congregations 
committed  to  their  charge.  Hence  at  all  stages  in  her  existence 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  invited  her  lay  members  to  object, 
if  they  see  reason,  to  presentees  before  they  shall  be  ordained 
to  particular  parishes — and  we  believe  that  there  is  not  on  record 
an  instance  of  an  obnoxious  presentee  having  been  forced  by  the 
<dvil  power  upon  a  parish  after  his  case  has  been  fairly  tried 
before  the  Presbytery  and  judgment  'given  against  him.  But 
the  demand  of  the  party — ^now  identified  with  the  word  Veto — 
was,  not  that  the  parishioners  should  have  the  right  of  objecting 
to  a  presentee,  assigning  the  reasons,  and  leaving  the  Presbytery 
to  decide  upon  them ;  but  that  the  bare  refusal  of  a  majority 
to  accept  an  individual  as  their  pastor  should  constrain  the  Pres- 
bytery, no  questions  being  asked,  to  reject  him.  This  sufiBciently 
provided  for  the  work  of  obstruction.  What  was  to  follow? 
Were  the  people,  after  rejecting  the  patron's  candidate,  to  name 
one  of  their  own — and  was  the  Presbytery  bound  to  accept  him 
as  they  had  rejected  his  predecessor?  This  would  throw  all 
power,  spiritual  as  weU  as  secular,  into  the  hands  of  the  laity ; 
for  ordination  granted  on  compulsion  is  the  work  not  of  the  party 
<ndaining,  but  of  the  party  compelling  to  ordain.  Thus  the 
minister  would  avowedly,  as  well  as  virtually,  take  rank  with  any 
other  lecturer  chosen  by  a  voluntary  association  to  instruct  them. 
Or  was  the  ancient  law  of  lapse  to  hold  good,  and,  the  patron's 
nominee  being  kept  at  bay  beyond  the  legal  time,  was  the  right 
of  presentation  to  devolve  upon  the  Presbytery  or  the  General  As- 
sembly ?  Here  we  have  as  complete  a  revolution  effected  in  the 
management  of  the  secular  affairs  of  a  church  as  ever  was  sought 
and  carried  through  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  most  rampant 
days  of  popery.  It  appears  to  us  that  from  this  dilemma,  as 
we  have  just  stated  it,  there  is  no  escape ;  and  that  Chalmers 
was  not  wholly  blind  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
hii  more  wily  allies  by  little  and  little  involved  him,  there 
is  ample  proof  even  in  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Hanna. 
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We  are  far  from  disputing  that  tbere  had  often  appeared  a 
most  Mameworthy  absaice,  among  the  patrons  of  Scottish  bene- 
fices, of  due  regard  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  pec^e  in  rtie 
nomination  of  ministers.  Both  there  and  here  the  abuse  of 
church  patronage  was  great — and  the  Evangelical  party  in  Ae 
Kirk  would  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  bad 
they  striven  to  correct  an  evil  which  cannot  long  hold  out 
against  the  weight  of  public  opinion  honestly  applied.  Indeed 
this  was  manifestly  the  desire  of  Chalmers  in  1833,  when,  a  few 
days  before  the  Assembly  met,  he  called  a  number  of  influential 
clergymen  and  elders  together  for  deliberation.  *His  sugges- 
tion,' says  Dr.  HamM,  *  was,  that  without  resorting  to  its  legis- 
lative, the  Church  should  employ  its  judicial  authority  in  efiecting 
purer  appointments.  It  had  been  by  a  series  of  individual  de- 
cisions that  the  coil  had  been  reduced  to  a  nullity :  by  a  series  erf 
opposite  decisions  let  it  be  restored  to  significance.'  In  other 
words : — the  people,  discouraged  by  the  contemptuous  treatment 
awarded  to  their  objections,  have  ceased  to  inquire  into  the  ehar- 
racters  or  to  attend  to  the  trial  discourses  of  the  gentlemen  nomi- 
nated by  patrons  to  minister  among  them.  Let  the  Chnrch  re- 
assert her  legitimate  authority,  calling  upon  her  lay  members 
to  offer  objections — ^wherever  there  shall  seem  to  be  ground — 
and  by  giving  to  such  objections  all  the  weight  which  they  may 
deserve ;  but  as  to  attempting,  by  any  legislative  proceedings  in 
the  Assembly,  to  over-ride  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  secure 
to  patrons  their  rights,  the  Church  will  act  at  once  unwisely  and 
unlawfully  if  she  adventure  on  anything  of  the  sort — It  would 
have  been  well  fiwr  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  for  the  lasting  reputation 
of  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments,  had  Chalmers  possessed  moral 
courage  enough  to  adhere  to  this  decision. 

Whether  he  put  forth  the  whole  of  his  powers  m  pressing  the 
adoption  of  these  views  upon  his  friends  we  cannot  tell.  It 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  adopted,  and  that  he  hinsself— 
strange  to  say — ^was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  proposing 
to  this  very  Assembly  of  1833,  a  resolution  matenally  op- 

S^sed  to  them.  But  still.  Dr.  Chalmers's  resolution  (which  Dr. 
anna,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  has  not  reprinted  evem 
in  an  appendix)  breathed  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  whwi 
pervades  the  famous  Veto  Act  of  1834.  It  appears  also  tibat  it 
was  not  concocted  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
(now  Lord^  Cockbum  —  then  Solicitor-GenersJ  for  Scotland 
under  Lora  Melbourne's  Government — and  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  purchase  a  little  passing  pc^pnlari^,  even 
if  the  price  should  be  the  entanglement  of  the  Church  of  Scd- 
land  in  very  serious  difficulties.    What  Dr.  Hanna  has  omitted 
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we  sball  take  the  liberty  to  supply.  Here  is  Chalmers's  re* 
sohition : — 

^  That  the  Greneral  Asseinblyy  having  maturely  weighed  and  con- 
sidered the  overtures  now  before  them,  do  find  and  declare  that  it  is, 
and  has  ever  been  since  the  Reformation,  a  fixed  principle  in  the  law  of 
the  Church,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into  any  pastoral  charge 
contrary  to  the  wOl  of  the  congregation  ;  and  considering  that  doubts 
and  misapprehensumi  have  existed  on  this  important  subject,  whereby 
the  just  and  salutary  operation  of  the  said  principle  has  been  impeded, 
and  in  many  cases  defeated,  the  General  Assembly  further  declare  it 
to  be  their  opinion  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of 
Bonilies  resident  within  the  parish,  being  members  of  the  congregation 
and  in  communion  with  the  Church  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the 
day  of  moderation — whether  such  dissent  shall  be  expressed  with  or 
without  the  assignment  of  reasons— ought  to  be  of  conclusive  effect  in 
setting  aside  the  presentee  (under  the  patron's  nomination)  save  and 
except  where  it  is  clearly  established  by  the  patron^  presentee^  or  any 
of  the  minority^  that  the  said  dissent  is  founded  in  corrupt  and  malicious 
combination,  or  not  truly  founded  in  any  objection  personal  to  the 
presentee  in  regard  to  his  ministerial  gifts  or  qualiJScations,  either  m 
general  or  with  reference  to  that  particular  parish  ;  and  in  order  that 
this  declaration  may  be  curied  into  full  effact,  that  a  committee  AaM 
be  appointed  to  prepare  the  best  measures  for  carrying  it  into  efiect 
acoodrdingly,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Aasemb^/ 

By  this  proposition  the  Assembly  was  requested  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  a  particular  case,  and  to  devise  means  of  meeting 
a  particular  difficulty ;  but  it  neither  placed  the  patron  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mob,  nor  denied  the  right  of  the  Presbytery  to 
determine  on  the  qualification  of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry* 
Now  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  decreeing  and  deter- 
mining that  such  and  such  a  course  shall  hereafter  be  followed, 
and  that  any  deviation  from  it  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyteries 
shall  be  visited  with  Church  censures.  Compare  with  it  *  The 
Overture  and  Interim  Act  on  Calls,*  proposed  and  carried  by 
Lord  Moncrieff  next  jrear  in  an  Assembly  of  which  Chalmers  was 
not  a  member,  and  judge  of  the  candour  of  Dr.  Hanna,  who 
would  fain  persuade  his  readers  to  believe  that  the  one  was  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  other.    The  words  of  1834  are : — 

^  The  General  Assembly  declare,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  law  o£ 
the  Church  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  into  any  congregation  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  in  order  that  the  principle  may 
be  carried  into  full  effect,  the  Greneral  Assembly,  with  the  consent  oi 
a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  this  church,  do  declare,  enact,  and 
ordain  that  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  Presbyteries  that  if,  at  the 
moderating  in  of  a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  major  part  of 
the  male  heads  of  fiuniKes,  members  of  the  vacant  congr^tion,  and 
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in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  shall  di8i^>proYe  of  the  person  in 
whose  &T0ur  the  call  is  proposed  to  be  modenUed  in,  such  disapproval 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  Fresbyteiy  rejecting  such 
person,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and  due  notice  tberec^ 
forthwith  given  to  all  concerned ;  but  that  if  the  major  part  of  the 
said  heads  of  families  shall  not  disapprove  of  such  person  to  be  their 
pastor,  the  Presbytery  shall  proceed  with  the  settlement  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church ; — and  further  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  held 
to  be  entitled  to  disapprove,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if  required, 
solemnly  to  declare,  in  presence  of  the  Presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated 
by  no  ^tious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious 
r^rd  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  congregation.' 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  though  extremely 
interesting  to  the  members  of  that  body,  were  not  in  1834 
watched  with  very  curious  eyes  even  in  Edinburgh,  much  less  in 
London.  The  Veto  Act  passed,  and  the  order  of  the  universe 
received  no  shock.  Chalmers,  who,  as  we  have  just  said,  took 
no  active  part  in  pressing  it  forward,  seems,  like  iSie  majority  of 
persons  out  of  doors,  to  have  been  blind  to  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences. He  had  been  requested  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
contribute  to  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  produced  a  work 
^  On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man,*  of  the  merits  of  which  we  expressed 
our  opinion  soon  afterwards  (Q.  vol.  50, 1833).  He  next  made  a 
tour  of  the  cathedrals  of  England,  and  by  and  by,  in  his  still  ardoit 
zeal  to  decry  the  voluntary  principle  in  Church  matters,  lectured 
to  crowded  audiences  in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms.  Meanwhile 
literary  distinctions  of  all  sorts  poured  in  upon  him.  The  French 
Institute  elected  him  into  their  body ;  Oxford  conferred  on  bim  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Much  flattered  with  the 
former  compliment,  he  made  an  interesting  excursion  into  France 
— but  nothing  diverted  him  from  his  great  object.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  fill  Scotland  with  churches  and  chapels  in  communion, 
at  least,  with  the  Establishment ;  and  the  erection  of  upwards  of 
220  followed  upon  the  incessant  exertions  which  he  made.  But 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  horizon,  and  almost  imperceptibly 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  encircled  by  them. 

A  few  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act  the  Earl 
of  Kinnoul  presented  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  in  Portb- 
shire,  Mr.  Young,  a  licentiate,  and  therefore  fully  eligible  in 
law  to  go  on  to  ordination.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the 
first  instance  any  active  opposition  was  oflfered.  Mr.  Young 
preached  on  two  successive  Sundays ;  the  attendance,  said  to  have 
been  small^  was  not  hostile ;  for  though  only  two  parishioners 
when  invited  came  forward  to  sign  the  call,  not  one,  suo  motMy 
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protested.  The  Presbytery,  dissatisfied  with' this  state  of  things, 
invited  opposition,  and  soon  got  it;  out  of  three  hundred  heads 
of  families  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  objected,  and  the  Pres- 
bytery declined  to  sustain  the  call.  The  case  was  appealed,  as 
matter  of  course,  to  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  and  after- 
wards to  the  General  Assembly,  which,  in  1835,  repelled  the 
objections  taken  to  the  decision  of  the  primary  Court,  and  in- 
structed the  Presbytery  to  *  proceed  in  the  matter  in  the  terms 
of  the  Interim  Act  of  last  Assembly.'  Our  readers  in  general 
must  well  recollect  the  startling  incidents  which  followed.  The 
Court  of  Session  was  applied  to  by  patron  and  presentee  for 
redress ;  it  decided  against  the  Presbytery,  and  the  Presbytery 
falling  back  upon  the  General  Assembly  for  support,  that  body 
directed  its  law  officer  to  carry  the  question  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  decision  of  the  Lords  fully  maintained  that  of  the 
Court  of  Session  ;  and  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  deliver- 
ing his  opinion,  very  distinctly  stated  that  the  Presbytery  which 
should  persist  in  disobeying  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session 
would  expose  itself  to  ^the  consequences,  civil  and  other,  of 
disobeying  the  positive  and  clear  order  of  a  statute.' 

According  to  Dr.  Hanna,  Chalmers  had  never  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  Veto  Act ;  he  even  meditated  a  motion  for  its 
repeal,  desiring  to  substitute  a  general  declaration  against  the 
prmciple  of  intrusion,  with  a  resolution  to  deal  with  particular 
cases  as  they  should  occur ;  but  the  language  of  the  Chancellor 
and  the  other  learned  Peers  impressed  him  with  such  a  settled 
dread  of  worse  things,  that  he  maide  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  law 
as  his  own,  and  to  co-operate  for  the  maintenance  of  it  with  its 
original  promoters.  Lord  Melbourne  was  written  to,  and,  at  his 
suggestion,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Assembly  to.  London.  But  Dr.  Hanna,  who 
takes  care  to  inform  us  of  this,  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
line  of  historical  fact  when  he  adds  that  ^  it  was  with  the  express 
concurrence  and  sanction  of  Government  that  the  Veto  Law  had 
been  originally  passed.'  The  Lord  Advocate  (JeflBrey),  in  a 
letter  cited  (May,  1833),  goes  no  farther  than  to  say  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer — who  carefully  guards  himself  from  being 
understood  as  speaking  o£Bcially — 'the  Government  must  be 
much  gratified  by  the  Assembly's  adopting  such  a  resolution ' 
as  Chsdmers  had  brought  forward  that  year,  and  failed  to  carry. 
However,  we  cannot  say  that  either  by  the  Whigs,  or  the  Con- 
servatives who  by  and  by  ejected  them,  were  Chalmers  and  his 
brother  delegates  very  handsomely  used.  The  Auchterarder  case 
was  not  slow  in  provoking  others  of  a  like  description.  In  1835 
the  Crown  presented  a  Mr.  Clarke  to  tiie  living  of  Lethendy ;  the 
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people  vetoed  the  presentation,  and  the  Presl^rteiy  rejected  the 
presentee ;  and  by  ioA  by,  in  1837,  still  more  complicated  diffi- 
culties arose.    A  Mr.  Edwards  having  been  presented  to  Mar- 
noch,  the  Presbyteiy  of  Strathbogie,  on  receiving  a  well-signed 
deed  of  veto,  refused  to  put  him  on  his  trials.    The  trustees  of 
the  patron  (a  minor)  presented  another  man — ^whereupon  Mr. 
Edwards  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  from  the  Court 
of  Session  against  the  induction  of  this  individual.   The  conse- 
quences brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    Not  willing  to  incur  the 
risks  of  disobedience  to  the  civil  power,  and  p^haps  disliking 
both  the  principle  and  operation  of  the  Veto  Act,  a  majority  ^ 
the  Presbjrtery  of  Strathbogie  made  haste  to  amend  the  decision. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  put  upon  his  trials,  accepted,  and  regularly 
inducted  as  minister  of  Mamoch.    Such  occurrenoes  could  not 
fail  of  exciting  the  deepest  interest    The  Church  had  set  herself 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  State.    She  had  passed  a  law  which 
affected  private  rights  in  civil  life  to  a  large  extent,  and  she 
refused,  on  religious  grounds,  to  amend  it.  To  detail  the  appeals 
and  remonstrances  that  followed,  the  decisions  of  Courts,  the  re- 
clamations of  Presbyteries,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  to  get  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  for  the 
confirmation  of  rights  which  that  majority  had  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  maintain,  would  require  far  more  space  than  we  have 
at  our  disposaL    For  the  Assembly,  emboldened  by  the  apparent 
apathy  with  which  at  first  its  attempt  to  set  the  ecclesiastical 
above  the  civil  power  was  received,  had  of  its  own  accord  con- 
ferred upon  the  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease  all  the  privileges 
which  the  constitution  gives  only  to  parish  ministers ;  and  the 
voices  of  those  new  intrants,  who  perfectly  well  understood 
their  position,  were  loud  against  concession  in  any  shape.  That 
Chalmers  grieved  over  the  confusion  which  be  had  contribnted 
to  bring  on,  all  his  letters,  as  well  as  his  journal,  show.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  accepted  the  ostensible  lead  in  a  party  of 
which  many  were  more  adroit  as  well  as  feo'-seeing  than  him- 
selfl    He  was  but  an  instrument,  in  these  controversies,  of  Dr. 
Candlish,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  one  or  two  more,  who,  not  perhaps 
anticipating  that  their  projects  would  be  so  resolutely  opposed, 
had  made  up  their  minds,  at  all  hazards,  to  render  the  Church 
dominant  or  to  destroy  it ;  and  led  him  on,  by  little  and  little, 
to  a  point  whence  there  was  no  honourable  retreat. 

The  msjority  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  by  whom  Mr. 
Edwards  hiad  been  inducted,  fell  at  once  under  the  censure  of 
the  Committee  of  Assembly.  They  were  required  to  re-consider 
their  decision :  they  refsaed  to  do  so,  and  sentence  of  suspension 
issued  against  them.    They  took  no  notice  of  such  suspensi<ni, 
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fiAAer'tbtfi  to  iqpplj  to  the  Court  of  SeisioB  for  a  deem  prohi- 
biting tlie  minodity  from  acting  as  a  presbyterj  without  them, 
aad  to  prevent  ministers  tent  down  bj  the  Assembly  from 
officiating  within  their  boonds.  That  the  graoiting  of  the  latter 
of  these  prohibitions  was  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  liberty  cannot  be  denied. 

The  Assembly  baring  failed  in  finding  support  &<mk  the 
Whigs,  turned^  through  its  committee,  to  the  Tories,  and  a  great 
deal  Qt  correspondence  took  place  between  Dr.  Chalmers,  oa 
one  part,  and  £^  George  Qerk  and  Lord  AbaxLeen  on  the  other* 
It  is  evident,  even  from  the  few  letters  which  Dr.  Hanna  has 
judged  it  expedient  to  publish,  that  the  wish  at  least  to  compose 
the  differences  which  had  unhappily  arisen  was  veiy  strong  on 
all  sides.  Chalmers  did  not  scruple  to  express  his  readiness 
to  give  mp  the  Veto  Act,  in  letter ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  went 
as  far  towards  supporting  it  in  spirit  as  a  statesman  could  w^ 
do.  Indeed,  his  lordship,  in  his  anxiety  for  peace,  went  <m  one 
occasion  further  than  seems  to  have  been  quite  prudent,  consider- 
ing the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  Writing  to  Dr.  Chalmers 
cm  the  1st  of  February,  1 840,  he  says : — 

*  In  order  to  prevent  fiurther  misapprebeBsion,  I  will  ezpkan  by  an 
imaginaiy  case  in  what  manwer  I  undrntaad  the  pri^posai,  and  tiie  mocle 
of  its  opemtton.  It  is  agreed  that  in  all  oases  the  people  objecting  to 
a  presentee  shall  asrign  ih^  reasons  of  their  dissent,  be  th^  what  they 
may.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  any  number  of  persoiis  should  object 
to  a  presentee  because  he  had  red  hair.  Tlus  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very 
bad  reason ;  but  if  they  persevered  in  their  hatred  of  red  hair,  and  the 
presbytery  found  it  consistent  with  their  sense  of  duty,  and  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  they  might  give  effect  to  the  presentation  by 
rgecting  the  presentee.  But  then  the  reason  of  dissent  on  the  part  of 
tlie  people,  as  weU  as  the  rejection  by  the  presbytery,  would  be  re- 
eorokxi ;  and  if  the  superior  Church  Courts  diould  confirm  the  decisicm, 
ike  matter  would  then  tomunate.  It  is  to  this  publicity,  and  to  the 
ooeMnen  sense  and  justioe  of  mankind,  that  I  look  Ibr  a  security  againsi 
arbitrary  and  eapriciouB  proceedings  in  any  quarter.' 

Had  the  imaginary  case  of  the  r^  hair  been  omitted,  tiie  real 
purport  of  ihiB  letter  would  have  been  obvious  to  all  the  world. 
It  advocated  the  necessity  of  assigning  reasons  in  all  cases  of 
veto,  and  imposed  on  the  presbytery  the  vesponsilulity  of  deciding 
as  to  their  weight  But  the  selection  of  an  dbjecti<m  so  very 
little  likdy  to  occur,  and  the  conceding  to  the  presbytery  of  a 
light  to  accept  it  as  valid,  was  very  unfortonate  for  the  noble 
Earl's  argument.  The  non-intrusion  party  understood  the  matter 
in  die  sense  whidi  they  preferred,  and  compbiiied,  with  some 
dbow  of  reason — we  cb  not  say  witii  more  than  some  show — of 
having  been  deceived. 
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Bat  we  must  hurry  forward  to  the  closing  chapters  in  this 
memorable  history,  which,  if  we  could  only  forget  that  Aere  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  cause  worthy  of  the  effect  produced,  would  be 
quite  sublime.  The  Government  was  changed  in  1841— but 
things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  May,  1842,  the 
General  Assembly  met  under  a  settled  impression  that  a  crisis 
was  near.  From  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  a  double  return 
had  been  made ;  and  there  presented  themselves,  in  order  to  be 
entered  on  the  roll,  two  sets  of  members, — one  elected  byAe 
minority  which  had  paid  obedi^ce  to  the  decree  of  the  Sapreme 
Court,  another  chosen  by  the  recusant  majority — ^themselves  lying 
at  the  moment  under  Church  censures.  Without  the  slightest 
hesitation  Mr.  Dunlop— an  active  partisan  of  the  legal  order— 
— amoved  that  the  return  of  these  latter  should  be  disregarded; 
and  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Cook,  who  affirmed  that  the  Assembly 
ought  not  to  treat  the  returning  parties  as  deposed  members,  Dr^ 
Chalmers  said : — 

*  Moderator,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  heard  it 
asserted  that  the  dissent  of  a  minority  superseded  the  sentence  of  a 
court  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  proposition  is  in  sab^ 
stance,  that  those  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1841  shall  never^ 
theless  be  allowed  to  sit  as  members  in  the  Genend  Assembly  of  1B42 
Why,  sir,  the  proposition  is  so  very  monstrous,  so  fully  comes  in  w 
flict  — so  palpably  and  immediately  comes  in  conflict — ^with  a  firs) 
principle,  that  I  cannot  hold  it  to  be  a  case  for  argument  at  all.  Bitf 
that  such  a  proposition  should  be  made,  that  such  a  propositicm  sfaoaki 
even  be  thought  of,  is  a  very  instructive  fact' 

Of  course,  the  fact  which  the  eloquent  speaker  alluded  to  waj 
the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  the  Church  had  fallen,  and  tbi 
determination  manifested  by  her  enemies  to  rob  her  of  wbi^ 
he  and  his  adherents  considered  to  be  the^  last  relics  of  inde 
pendent  authority.  And  so  entirely  was  the  spirit  of  the  meeting 
enthralled  by  his  appeal,  that  the  young  bairister's  motion  w» 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  the  struggle  did  nq 
end  here.  No  sooner  was  the  Assembly  met  for  the  transacdoj 
of  business  than  the  representatives  from  the  recc^nised  prei 
bytery  of  Strathbogie  informed  the  house  that  interdicts  6oij 
the  Court  of  Session  had  been  served  upon  them,  prohibitin 
them  from  taking  their  seats  as  members.  The  annonncemei) 
was  received  in  silence.  The  Assembly  directed  that  the  nam^ 
of  the  interdicted  members  should  be  inserted  in  the  roll,  ihii 
identifying  the  acts  of  these  gentlemen  with  those  of  the  Churdi 
and  forthwith  ^tered  upon  proceedings  against  audi  ministers  i 
had  exhibited  a  too  rc^dy  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  ^ 
civil  courts.    Besides  other  examples  made,  all  those  mittista 
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who  hdd  communion  with  the  recusants  of  Strathbogie  were 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions  as  members 
of  Church  Courts  till  the  meeting  of  the  March  commission  of 
the  following  year. 

Had  the  Assembly  stopped  short  at  this  point — had  there  been 
discretion  enough  in  the  majority  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  dispute — it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  e^mt  yet 
grounds  of  honourable  compromise  might  have  been  found.  We 
are  ready  to  repeat  that  neither  bam  Whigs  nor  Tories  had  the 
Church  of  Scotland  received  such  treatment  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Lord  Melbourne's  supercilious  levity  was  most  offen- 
sive ; — Lord  Aberdeen's  courteous  gravity  was  no  sufficient 
offset  for  what  was  regarded  as  cold  over-caution;  while  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham  either  were,  or  appeared  to 
be,  so  overshadowed  by  the  terror  of  priestly  domination,  that  all 
attempts  to  bring  the  Church's  case  in  its  simplicity  before  them 
failed.  Still  nothing  that  had  occurred  in  such  quarters  will 
justify  the  proceeding  into  which  the  Assembly  now  hurried. 
A  resolution  was  moved  to  the  effect  that  patronage  lay  at  the 
root  of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  Church  laboured,  and  that 
therefore  patronage  ought  to  be  abolished.  Then,  even  more 
clearly  than  on  previous  occasions,  the  Church  and  the  State 
came  into  direct  and  vehement  collision.  The  Act  of  1712  gave 
back  to  patrons  the  rights  of  which,  during  a  season  of  political 
and  rel^ous  confusion,  they  had  been  deprived — and  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  the  Church  itself  had  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement  Now  the  Church,  speaking  by  the  voice  of  her  re- 
presentatives, pronounced  the  law  to  be  iniquitous :  216  members 
supporting  the  resolution,  while  147,  and  no  more,  opposed  it 
And,  finally,  as  if  to  throw  up  an  impassable  bairier  between 
herself  ana  the  civil  power,  the  Church  adopted  as  her  own  a 
document  proposed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  denounced,  in  her 
^  Claim  of  Rights,'  as  tyrannical  and  impious,  everything  that 
had  been  done  throughout  the  last  century,  whether  by  the  Court 
of  Session  or  the  Legislature,  to  regulate  or  control  the  right  of 
patronage  and  the  manner  of  institution  to  benefices. 

The  transmission  of  this  document  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  through 
the  hands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  was  the  last  official  act 
of  the  Assembly  of  1842.  Not  one  of  the  party  which  achieved 
the  triumph  anticipated  that  any  good  to  the  Church  would 
result  from  it.  But  they  had  freed  their  own  consciences,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  parishes  strengthened  to  meet  any 
possible  consequences.  ^  The  Church's  principles '  (says  Dr. 
Hannah  *  were  thus  faithfully  declared ;  her  final  purpose  thus 
solemnly  announced ;  she  committed  her  ways  to  God,  and  waited 
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the  evolutions  of  his  will/  Chalmers  crossed  over  to  Ireland, 
and  spent  his  summer  in  apparent  tranquillity,  amid  the  exquisite 
sceneiy  of  Carlingford  Bay.  It  was,  however,  in  fact,  a  season 
of  much  toil  and  anxiety.  His  correspondence  was  incessant, 
and  he  threw  his  whole  heart  into  a  labour — in  his  case — of 
conscience,  undoubtedly.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie's  Bill,  to 
wbidi  the  more  moderate  of  the  party  had  looked  forward  with 
hope,  was  arrested  ere  it  came  to  a  second  reading,  on  a  tech- 
nical objection.  Mr.  Maule  urged  the  Prime  Minister  to  remove 
this  objection,  by  consenting,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  to  the 
introduction  of  ibe  measure.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined  to 
do  so,  and  the  Bill  was  lost.  Worse  things  followed.  Lord 
Kinnoul  and  Mr.  Young  raised  an  action  of  damages  against  the 
Presbytery  of  Anchterarder,  as  compensation  for  injury  sustained 
by  patron  and  presentee  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the 
latter,  and  obtained  a  decree.  The  finding  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion was  confirmed  on  appeal,  and  the  point  was  settled — that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  civil  tribunal,  the  obligation  to  *  receive 
and  admit,'  except  on  good  cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  still 
lay  upon  the  Presbytery,  and  was  a  civil  obligation^  of  whidi 
the  violation  was  punishable  under  the  common  law  of  the  land. 

The  announcement  of  this  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
received  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends  gravely,  but  in  a 
resolute  spirit.  ^  All  equally  felt  that  their  battle-field  was  nar- 
rowed ;  but  while  some  suggested  the  fitness  of  an'  immediate 
recession,  others — and  Dr.  Chalmers  took  the  lead  among  them — 
^till  recommended  dday. 

*  I  have  no  idea,'  says  the  Doctor,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons-in- 
law,  '  of  instant  resignation.  We  must  not  go  out  in  driblets,  but  in 
a  compact  and  entire  body ;  and  one  step  clearly,  in  my  view  of  it, 
remains  to  be  done  ere  this  great  compact  movement  should  take 
place.  To  go  out  now  would  be  receiving  our  doom  as  an  establish- 
ment from  the  civil  court ;  or  at  the  bidding  of  a  mere  fellow  and 
co-ordinate  with  ourselves — for  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its  judicial 
capacity,  is  nothing  more.  We  should  not  quit  the  establishment  till 
we  have  obtained  from  Parliament  a  deliverance,  whether  by  an 
adverse  proposition,  or  a  refusal  to  entertain  our  cause.' 

But  though  thus  fighting  for  delay.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  con- 
templated no  other  result  than  one.  He  therefore  suggested  that, 
previously  to  the  meeting  of  next  Assembly,  a  Convocation  of 
^  the  right-minded  clergy '  should  be  held ;  and  this  plan 
being  at  once  adopted,  a  circular,  signed  by  thirty-two  influential 
persons,  invited  the  whole  of  the  '  EvangeUcal  Ministers  of  Scot- 
land to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  November.' 

The  Convocation  met  on  the  day  {^pointed,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
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the  eycmng,  in  a  small  cbapel  (Roxburgh  Chapel)  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  Old  Town.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  were 
present,  a  larger  number  than  in  Scotland  ever  had  met  in  coun- 
cil before,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  solemn  and  decorous.  Declining  the  assistance  of 
law  agents,  and  with  doors  closed,  these  450  ministers  discussed 
among  themselves  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  and 
concurring  in  the  views  of  their  chairman,  that  their  business 
was  '  to  fix  the  point  beneath  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  act,'  came  to  the  following  Resolution: — 

*  That  as  the  principle  involved  in  these  decisions — [various  deci- 
fflons  of  the  Cburt  of  Session  and  House  of  Lords] — and  particularly 
in  the  recent  Auchterarder  judgment,  is  that  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  courts  over  those  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  exercise  of 
their  spiritual  functions,  so  the  memben  of  the  Convocation  declare 
that  no  measure  can  in  conscience  be  submitted  to,  which  does  not 
effectually  protect  the  Church  against  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  courts  in  time  to  come.' 

It  was  felt  by  all  who  listened  to  the  terms  of  this  Reso- 
lution, that  every  one  who  appended  his  signature  to  the  deed, 
pledged  himself  to  aband(m  his  living,  and  to  secede  from  the 
Establishment,  in  the  event  of  a  perseverance  by  the  Government 
in  its  present  line  of  policy.  To  Chalmers,  indeed,  this  issue 
had  so  long  been  evident,  that  he  was  already  prepared  with  a 
plan  for  the  organisation  of  an  independent  Church,  and  for  the 
laisii^  of  funds  out  of  which  places  of  worship  might  be  erected, 
aad  a  maintenance  provided  for  their  ministers.  No  sooner  was 
the  vote  carried,  than  he  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
read  the  document  in  questicm.  His  brethren  listened  respectfully^ 
as  they  were  ready  to  do  to  anything  proposed  by  him ;  but  not  ten, 
we  are  assured,  out  of  the  whole  body,  regarded  it  otherwise  than 
as  ^  the  visicmary  anticipation  of  a  too  sanguine  imagination.'  Yet 
it  became,  well  nigh  verbatim,  within  a  very  few  months,  the 
charter  of  a  religious  society,  which  has  already  built  800  churches, 
maintains  800  ministers,  and  is  adding  from  day  to  day  to  their 
number. 

The  signatures  attached  to  the  vote  of  Convocation  amounted 
on  the  first  day  to  270.  These  rose  by  and  by  to  333 ;  and 
Chalmers  exdaimed  —  ^  Then  we  are  more  than  Gidecm's 
anny — a  most  hopeful  omen.'  His  joy,  however,  was  thiat 
of  one  who  counts  not  upon  any  immediate  deliverance  from 
a  difficulty,  but  on  the  courage  of  himself,  and  of  a  devoted 
band  of  associates,  to  dare  all,  and  if  need  be  to  suffer  all,  for 
conscience  sake.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  have 
been  suffered  to  mix  itsdf  np  with  this  feeling  a  bitter  spleen 
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against  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  contend- 
ing for  a  principle  not  unlike  that  for  which  ChalmerB  and 
his  friends  were  willing  to  become  martyrs — as  well  as  a 
disposition,  scarcely  more  creditable,  to  conciliate  dissenten, 
whom,  but  a  few  years  previously,  the  Doctor  had  gone  conuder- 
ably  out  of  his  way  to  vituperate.  For  the  Puseyism  of  whidi 
he  entertained  so  much  horror  rests  upon  precisely  the  same  geneial 
assumption  which  pervades  all  the  speeches,  as  well  as  thereoocded 
resolutions,  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Kirk — ^namely,  that  in 
matters  of  faith  and  church  discipline  the  civil  power  has  no 
right  to  interfere ;  with  this  remarkable  difference  howeyer  in 
the  two  cases,  that  Pusejrism  confines  itself  strictly  to  points  of  doc- 
trine and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  while  the  Free  KiA  contrives  so 
to  intermingle  questions  of  temporal  benefice  and  spiritual  teach- 
ing, that  no  casuists,  except  her  own,  have  ever  been  able  to 
entangle  them. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Convocation,  being  embodied  in  a 
Memorial,  were  transmitted  to  her  Majesty's  Cabinet,  andato 
a  brief  delay  the  answer  arrived.  Though  bearing  the  signatoie 
of  Sir  J.  Graham,  it  cannot  be  described  as  either  a  v^  logical 
or  a  very  courteous  document.  It  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
Memorial;  but,  adverting  to  certain  Addresses  which  the  Geoenl 
Assembly  had  transmitted  to  the  Crown,  entered  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  occurrences  long  gone  by,  and  wound  up  by 
declaring  that  to  yield  to  the  Church's  demands  would  'lead 
directly  to  despotic  power.'  Never,  surely,  was  a  great  cans* 
argued  on  both  sides  with  more  unwise  Jinesie.  If  their  reason* 
ing  was  subtile,  however,  the  acts  of  the  beUig^acits 
straightforward  enough,  and  one  by  aoe  they  hurried  on  the 
catastrophe. 

Among  other  effects  produced  by  the  recent  attacks  oil 
patronage,  the  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  a  bod) 
of  dissenters  known  as  the  Associated  Synod  deserves  especia 
notice.  It  was  a  consummation  highly  prized  by  the  Evangelicaj 
party,  who  lost  no  time  in  voting  the  ministers  of  the  Sjnoc 
to  be  members  of  the  Presbyteries  within  which  their  respectiT< 
meeting-houses  stood;  and  took  steps  to  attach  a  territond 
district  to  each.  One  of  these  ministers,  Mr.  Clelland,  of  Stev 
arton,  had  been  received  as  a  lawful  member  into  the  Presbyter] 
of  Irvine,  and  the  Presbytery  was  further  engaged  in  allocating  t< 
him  a  pastoral  district,  when  the  Court  of  Session  interf^ 
Against  the  interdict  issued  it  was  competent  to  the  Assembli 
to  appeal,  as  it  had  done  in  the  Auchterarder  case ;  butr— ti^ 
House  of  Lords  being  now  considered  as  decidedly  a  hostil 
tribunal— it  was  resolved  to  go  at  once  to  the  Legislature. 
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A  petition,  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  was 
accordingly  presented  to  the  Commons  on  the  7th  of  March,  1843 ; 
and  Mr.  Fox  Maule — (now  Lord  Panmure — ever  a  fervent  and 
steady  ally  of  Chalmers's) — moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  Kirk. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr. 
P.  M.  Stewart,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion.  Sir  James  Graham, 
resisting  it,  called  upcm  the  House  to  put  an  extinguisher  at  once 
upon  the  expectations  of  the  Church,  ^  because  he  was  satisfied 
that  such  expectations  could  not  be  realized  in  any  country  in 
which  law,  or  equity,  or  order,  or  common  sense  prevailed/  Lord 
John  Russell — more  tender  in  speech — coincided  in  all  Sir  James 
Graham's  opinions ;  while  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  hope 
that  *  an  attempt  would  not  be  made  to  establish  a  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  above  the  other  tribunals  of  the  country ; 
and  that,  in  conjunction  with  increased  attention  to  the  duties  of 
religion,  the  laws  of  the  country  would  be  maintained.'  The 
debate  occupied  two  nights,  but  the  result  was  never  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  Mr.  Maule's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  240  votes  to  76. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ccmtinue  our  narrative  further  in  detail. 
While  Dr.  Cumming  wrote  pamphlets  to  prove  that  there  would 
be  no  secession — or  that  if  it  did  occur  the  numbers  of  seceding 
ministers  would  be  very  small — while  Dr.  Leishman  assured 
Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  whole  afiair  would  end  in  smoke — 
while  those  apparently  best  informed  even  among  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  affirmed  *that  not  forty  would  go  out' — little  short  of 
four  hundred  brave  hearts  set  themselves  to  prepare  for  an  issue 
which  they  felt  to  be  inevitable.  Each  explamed  to  his  congrega- 
tion the  point  at  which  the  controversy  had  arrived,  and  prayed  for 
Divine  support.  But  forthwith,  under  the  guidance  of  Chalmers, 
a  machinery  of  wider  agitation  was  prepared.  Associations  were 
entered  into,  and  public  meetings  held,  collectors  appointed,  and, 
six  months  before  the  Free  Church  had  any  existence,  considerable 
funds  had  been  gathered  in,  both  for  the  erection  of  places  of 
worship  and  the  maintenance  of  ministers.  And  then,  and  not 
till  then,  Chalmers  and  his  friends  of  the  Convocation  drew 
breath,  like  men  ready  for  the  final  act  of  all.  Writing  to  a  cor- 
respond^t  in  America  on  the  19th  of  April,  1843,  he  says — 

*  Our  crisis  is  rapidly  approaching.  We  are  making  every  effort 
for  the  erection  and  sustentation  of  a  Free  Church,  in  the  event  of 
our  disruption  from  the  State,  which  will  take  place,  we  expect,  in 
four  weeks.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  gpreat  bulk  and  body  of  the 
common  people,  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  middle  classes,  are 
upon  our  side,  though  it  bodes  ill  for  the  country  that  the  higher- 
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classes  are  almost  universally  against  us.  Notwithstandiof  this, 
however,  we  lure  forming  associations  for  weekly  payments  au  over 
the  country ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  amount,  by  this  da/s 
posti  to  40S.  We  expect  that  by  the  meeting  of  our  General 
Assembly  the  country  wiQ  be  half  organized,  and  are  lookiog 
for  a  great  additional  impulse  from  the  disruption,  when  it  actually 
takes  place.  I  am  hopeful  that  ere  the  summer  is  ended  we  may 
number  about  a  thousand  associations,  or  as  many  as  there  are  pori^ 
in  Scotland,  so  that  unless  there  foe  an  attempt  to  crarii  us  by  pene- 
cution,  I  have  no  fear  of  our  getting  on.  But  the  Lord  reigiietk,  and 
He  alone  knoweth  the  end  from  the  begiimiDg.  Let  us  look  to  His 
providence  and  grace,  without  which  there  can  be  no  aecority  firom 
without,  nor  vitid  prosperity  within.' 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived.  On  the  1 9th  of  May  the 
Assembly  had  been  appointed  to  meet  From  as  early  as  foac 
o'clock  Edinburgh  was  astir ;  and,  as  the  morning  advanced,  the 
grave  countenances  of  all  who  met  and  conversed  in  the  swann- 
ing  streets  showed  that  for  no  gala  purpose  had  they  quitted 
their  shops  and  their  offices.  Towaids  noon  the  great  galleiy 
in  Holyrood  House  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Marquis  ct  Bute, 
Lord  Commissioner,  received  the  most  crowded  levee  whidi  had 
been  witnessed  for  years.  Just  as  it  was  at  the  fullest,  a  pr- 
trait  of  William  III.  which  hung  opposite  to  the  spot  where 
representative  of  majesty  stood,  got  loos^ed  and  fell  heavily  upon 
the  floor.  *  There  goes  the  jBevolution  settlement,'  exdaimed  a 
voice  from  the  throng  ;  and  the  words  were  received  as  if  some 
prophet  had  spoken.  There  was  profound  silaace  throughout  the 
gallery  for  several  moments. 

At  the  close  of  the  levee  the  Lord  Commissioner  fto-^ 
ceeded  to  St.  Giles's  Church  in  his  state  coadi,  drawn  by  sis 
horses ;  a  magnificent  cort%e  followed,  and  cavalry  escorted 
them.  There  was  a  sermon,  aoooiding  to  custom,  by  the  Mo- 
derator of  the  last  Assembly :  and  the  frequait  allusions  made 
to  things  past  and  things  about  to  come  fell  like  so  nao) 
warning  notes  up<Hi  the  ears  of  the  audience.  By  and  by  tb£ 
members  of  Assembly  proceeded  in  a  body  to  its  Hall,  whid 
was  crammed  to  suffocation,  except  in  the  space  railed  off  fdM*  theii 
own  occupation.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  out-going  Moderator — a  divin* 
of  great  personal  authority — took  the  chair,  and  soon  aft^wanb 
the  Lord  Conaimissioner  entered.  He  was  received  with 
mark  of  respect — Moderator,  members,  and  audience  all  risinj 
to  greet  him ;  after  which  a  prayer  was  offered.  And  now  expec- 
tation, which  had  already  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pilch  4 
excitement,  became  positively  painful,  when  the  Modecator  n»< 
and  said : — 

*  Fathers  and  brethren,  according  to  the  usual  form  of  prooedart 
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this  is  the  time  for  noaking  up  the  rolL  But,  in  confequence  of  certain 
proceedings  affecting  our  rights  and  privileges— proceedings  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  country  ;  and  more  especially  in  respect  that  there  has  been 
an  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  our  constitution,  so  that  we  could 
not  now  constitute  this  court  without  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
union  between  Church  and  State  in  this  land,  as  now  authoritatively 
declared,  I  must  protest  against  our  proceeding  further.  The  reasons 
that  have  led  me  to  come  to  this  conclusion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
document  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which,  with  permission  of  the 
House,  I  will  now  proceed  to  read.* 

It  will  be  enough  to  transcribe  the  dose  of  this  docum«it : — 
^  We  protest  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  it  is 
and  shall  be  lawful  for  us,  and  such  other  Commissioners  chosen  to  the 
Assembly  appointed  to  have  been  this  day  hdd,  as  may  concur  with 
us,  to  withdraw  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
steps,  along  with  all  who  adhere  to  us — maintaining  with  us  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — for  separating 
in  an  orderly  way  from  the  Establishment,  and  thereupon  adopting  such 
measures  as  may  be  competent  to  us,  in  humble  dependence  on  God's 
grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  advancement  of  his  glory, 
the  extension  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  afiairs  of  Christ's  house  according  to  His  holy  "Word ; 
and  we  now  withdraw  accordingly — humbly  and  solemnly  acknowledg- 
ing the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have  come  upon  us 
because  of  our  manifold  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  Church  and  nation : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  assured  conviction  that  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  any  consequences  that  may  follow  from  this  our  enforced 
separation  from  an  Establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized,  through 
interfeience  with  conscience,  the  dishonour  done  to  Christ's  crown, 
and  the  rejection  of  his  sole  and  supreme  authority  as  King  in  his 
Chureh.' 

Dr.  Haona  tells  the  aequel  in  these  striking  sentences: — 
^  Havii^  finished  the  reading  of  this  Protest,  Dr.  Welsh  laid  it  upon 
the  table,  turned  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Commissioner,  left  the 
chair,  and  proceeded  along  the  aisle  to  the  door  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  been  standing  inunediately  on  his  left  He  looked 
vacant  and  abstracted  while  the  Protest  was  being  read;  but  Dr. 
Webb's  movement  awakened  him  from  the  reverie.  Seizing  eagerly 
upon  his  hat,  he  hurried  after  him  with  all  the  air  of  one  impatient  to 
be  gone.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  McDonald,  and 
Dr.  Mac&rlane,*  followed  him.  The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  over- 
whehning.  At  first  a  cheer  burst  from  the  galleries,  but  it  was  almost 
instantly  and  spontaneously  restrained.  It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an 
expression  of  fooling  unsuited  to  the  occasion ;  it  was  checked  in  many 
cases  by  an  emotion  too  deep  for  any  other  utterance  than  the  fall  of 

*  The  late  Dr.  Patrick  Macfarlane  held  the  living  of  Greenock — the  richeft,  we 
believe,  in  tiie  Church  of  Scotland. 
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sad  and  silent  tears.  The  whole  andienee  was  now  standing  gazing^  in 
stillness  upon  the  scene.  Man  after  man,  row  afler  row,  moved  on 
along  the  aisle,  till  the  benches  on  the  left,  lately  so  crowded,  ^owed 
scarce  an  occupant.  More  than  400  ministers  and  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  elders  had  withdrawn.* 

Thus  was  consummated  at  once  the  greatest  and  most  event- 
ful schism  that  perhaps  ever  occurred  in  any  national  church 
since  the  foundation  of  Christianity  in  our  land.  Neither  the  com- 
pulsory defection  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  the  severance  of  the 
Evangelical  from  the  Lutheran  party  in  Protestant  Prussia, 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  it.  Both  of  these,  with 
all  the  other  secessions  of  which  ecclesiastical  history  makes 
mention,  had  some  plea  of  omscience  and  purity  of  doctrine,  as 
well  as  of  discipline,  to  urge.  But  the  disruption  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  arose  out  of  no  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  either 
to  the  creeds  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  body  so  torn.  The 
seceders  took  with  them  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  Catechisms,  and  the  government  by  Kirk  Sessions,  Presby- 
teries, Synods,  and  a  General  Assembly,  of  the  Church  which 
the^  abandoned.  The  party  abandoned  retained  all  these  in 
their  integrity  ;  and,  as  usually  happens  in  like  cases,  a  spirit 
of  rancour  was  kindled  between  them  immediately,  which  be- 
came bitter  in  proportion  to  the  shadowy  nature  of  the  barrier, 
which,  when  regarded  in  a  spiritual  and  not  a  political  point  of 
view,  was  thenceforth  to  divide  them.  It  was  a  great  misfortune 
to  Scotland,  this  schism ;  and  it  threatens  to  be  an  aiduring  one. 

As  to  Chalmers — though  his  biographer  strives  to  make  it 
appear  that  in  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  he  found  perfect 
peace — there  is  palpable  evidence  even  in  the  work  now  before 
us,  that  he  was  never  the  same  man  again.  He  felt  that,  in 
pursuing  an  unattainable  object,  he  had  sacrificed  much  good 
that  lay  within  his  reach.  He  had  become  the  leader  in  a 
rebellion  against  not  the  Church  alone,  but  all  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  his  earlier  life.  He  continued  for  a  while  to  labour 
with  his  pen  as  diligently  as  before ;  and  being  nominated  to  die 
twofold  office  of  Principal  and  Theological  Professor  in  the 
Free  Church  College,  he  taught,  during  the  winter  months,  pretty 
much  as  he  used  to  do  when  occupying  the  Divinity  Chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  summers  were  chiefly  spent 
in  travel ;  mostly  canvassing  in  behalf  of  Free  Church  funds — 
now  and  then  in  search  of  health  and  recreation  for  himseH 
But  there  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that  everything  was  done  under 
the  pressure  of  great  mental  despondency.  Even  his  exertions 
to  Christianize  the  neglected  closes  and  alleys  of  the  Scottish 
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metropolis,  though  vigorously  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  success- 
fully made,  were  not  made  in  the  spirit  of  hopeml  and  joyous 
faith  which  characterised  similar  efforts  both  in  Glasgow  and 
St  Andrew's.  In  a  word,  Chalmers  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
quite  at  peace  within  himself — it  seems  certain  that,  in  spite  of 
the  wonderful  liberality  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
never  reposed  any  confidence  in  the  voluntary  principle  as  an  eflS- 
cient  instrument  for  extending  Christianity  through  the  land. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1847,  Chalmers  reappeared  in  London. 
He  had  withdrawn  himself  of  late  almost  entirely  from  Church 
business,  but,  being  invited  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  refusal  by  certain  landed  proprietors  of  sites  for 
Free  Churches,  he  undertook  the  journey,  and  stood  it  well. 
He  has  given  in  his  diary  a  rather  ludicrous  account  of  his  ex- 
amination by  Sir  James  Graham,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  thrown  out  a  good  deal  of  gratuitous  abuse  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  we  need  not  stop  to  point  out  incon- 
sistencies at  this  period  either  in  the  words  or  deeds  of  one 
whose  more  vigorous  days  had  exhibited  so  many  inconsistencies. 
If  he  satisfied  nobody  else,  he  delighted  his  Free  Church  ad- 
herents. Though  no  longer  the  lion  that  he  used  to  be,  he  was 
still  coveted  and  caressed  by  a  large  circle  in  the  metropolis.  He 
preached  in  the  Mary-le-bone  Chapel,  and  his  note-book  contains 
this  «atry : — *  The  Church  thin  when  we  first  entered  it,  but 
becoming  full,  with  a  good  many  in  the  passages,  before  I  began.' 
There  is  no  further  notice  of  the  crowding  of  the  great  and  the 
scientific  to  listen;  and  he  finds  leisure  to  dine  quietly  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  Athenaeum,  at  the  same  table  with  Dr. 
Whewell.  Of  course  a  man  of  Chalmers's  temperament  could 
not  but  be  conscious  that  the  sphere  of  his  usemlness  was  nar- 
rowed. But  the  effect  seems  to  have  been  to  subdue  and  humble, 
not  at  all  to  irritate  or  sour  his  spirit ;  he  was  pleased  with  every 
mark  of  attention  shown  to  him,  and  made  a  record  of  it.  He 
remained  barely  a  week  here,  and  then  returned  home  hy  way  of 
Oxford  and  Gloucester.  On  the  30lh  of  May  he  wrote  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Morton,  a  letter  which,  though  finished  and  dated, 
he  never  folded  up. 

*He  went  out,'  says  Dr.  Hanna,  *  after  writing  this  note  into  the 
garden  behind  the  house,  sauntering  round  which  he  was  overheard  by 
one  of  his  family,  in  low  but  earnest  tones,  saying,  "  Oh,  Father!  my 
heavenly  Father  !  "  On  returning  to  the  drawing-room  he  threw  him- 
self into  his  usual  reclining  posture.  During  the  evening,  as  if  he 
had  kept  his  brightest  smiles  and  tenderest  utterances  to  the  last  and 
for  his  own,  he  was  peculiarly  bland  and  benignant.      I  had  seen 
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him  frequently/'  says  Mr.  Grennel,  at  Fairlie^  in  fais  most  haaipgj 
moods,  but  I  never  saw  him  happier.  Christian  benevolence  beamed 
from  his  countenance,  sparkled  in  his  eye,  and  played  upon  his  lips. 
Immediately  after  prayers  he  withdrew,  and,  bidding  his  family  re- 
member that  they  must  be  early  to-morrow,  he  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
A  general  good  night."  ' 

About  eight  o'clock  next  morning  a  neighbour,  who  had  ex* 
pected  to  receive  from  him  a  packet  of  papers,  sent  to  inquire 
whether  they  were  ready.  The  housekeeper,  who  had  been  long 
in  the  family,  knocked  at  his  door,  without,  as  it  seemed,  making 
herself  heard.  She  opened  it,  spoke,  received  no  answer ;  threw 
wide  the  window-shutters,  and  approached  the  bed.  He  sat  in 
a  half-recumbent  position,  with  his  head  reclining  upon  the 
pillow,  quite  dead. 

Such  was  the  sudden  but  calm  termination  of  a  career  as  bril- 
liant,  as  varied,  certainly  as  eccentric — perhaps  as  useful — as  has 
ever  been  run  by  one  placed  in  the  comparatively  humble  station 
of  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister.  That  popular  enthusiasm 
made  at  the  time  a  great  deal  too  much  of  Chalmers  his  warmest 
admirers  will  now,  we  suppose,  acknowledge.  His  style  is 
generally  turgid,  often  confused,  unnecessarily  disfigured  bv  un- 
couth phrases  and  words  coined  for  the  nonce,  and  remarkable 
for  nothing  more  than  the  perpetual  repetition  of  some  favourite 
idea  in  terms  which  seem  intended  to  create  in  the  unobservant 
reader  a  persuasion  that  new  truths  are  brought  before  him.  But 
there  is  a  potency  in  it,  notwithstanding,  which  carries  us  along 
—often  indeed  against  the  better  pleadings  of  our  judgment. 
In  truth,  we  consider  him  one  of  the  poorest  reasoners,  both  as  a 
moralist  and  a  divine,  that  ever  strove  to  convey  his  own  views 
of  things  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  and  of  his  political  economy 
experience  has  long  since  shown  that  it  is  both  based  and  built 
up  upon  a  delusion.  Of  his  gigantic  powers  as  a  pulpit  orator 
there  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt ;  there  was  a  fervour  in  his  manner, 
a  persuasiveness  in  his  tones,  a  charm  even  in  the  coarse  Fife 
accent,  of  which  he  never  got  rid,  that  arrested  the  attention  and 
kept  it  fixed  on  the  preacher  all  the  time  that  be  was  speaking ; 
and  if  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  the  auditors  sometimes  failed 
of  determining  the  exact  point  which  it  was  designed  to  establish, 
they  never  separated  without  having  received  a  strong  general 
impulse  to  good.  Nor  was  his  influence  less  efiective  in  private 
conference  than  in  public  appeals.  Whatever  he  took  up,  he  took 
up  in  earnest,  and  there  is  a  magic  in  earnestness  which  rarely 
fails  of  going  much  further  with  such  as  observe  it  than  any 
extent  of  argument — be  it  ever  so  logical. 

Of  the  posthumous  works  which  his  son-in-law  has  been 
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induced  to  publish,  we  cannot  on  the  present  occasion  say  mnch. 
The  general  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  a  laborious 
perusal  of  thaoa,  is  that  as  far  as  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
author  is  concerned,  they  had  better  have  been  suppressed. 
Except  two  Tolumes  entitled  Institutes  of  Theology — a  thiid  made 
up  of  notes  on  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences,  and  Professor 
Hill's  Divinity  Lectures — and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  reward  a  second  perusal.  His  Daily  Scripture  Read- 
ings, in  three  volumes,  show  that  during  the  last  ten  or  tw^ve  years 
of  his  life  he  never  pennitted  twoity-four  hours  to  pass  without 
making  annotations  on  some  portian  of  the  Bible ;  while  his 
Sabbath  Scripture  Readings,  in  two  volumes,  are  made  up  of 
reflections  and  prayers  all  arising  out  of  an  exercise  substantially 
the  same.  We  doubt  whether  the  writer  of  these  very  pious, 
though  sometimes  not  very  profound  lucubrations,  ever  intended 
them  to  meet  other  ^es  than  his  own.  The  ^  Prelections,'  though 
doubtless  very  useful  for  the  purposes  of  Class  instruction,  which 
lliey  were  intended  to  serve,  put  in  no  claims  whatever  upon 
public  attention,  either  for  originality  of  idea  or  grace  of  illus- 
traticm.  Moreover,  whatever  in  them  was  of  any  real  value  had 
already  been  embodied  word  for  word  by  the  author  in  the 
Second  Book  of  his  Christian  Institutes.  But  the  error  of  re- 
dundancy, which  always  blemished  the  style  of  Chalmers,  appears 
to  havie  fallen  in  regard  to  more  than  style  upon  his  biographer. 

Hie  Institutes  of  Thecdogy  are  set  forth  in  four  books— of 
which  the  first  is  introductory,  dealing  with  Ethics  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  abstract ;  the  second,  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theo- 
;  the  third,  an  enlai^ement  of  the  old  Essay  on  the  Evidences ; 
and  the  fourth,  a  sort  of  Dissertation  on  the  Subject  Matter  of 
Christianity.  In  the  treatment  of  these  topics  Chalmers  seldom 
pretends  to  introduce  what  is  absolutely  new;  but  whenever 
he  does  venture  out  of  the  beaten  track,  he  loses  himself.  For 
example^  in  considering  the  existence  of  moral  right,  he  denounces 
%X  onoe  the  theory  of  Expediency,  and  that  oonclusicm  which 
resolves  virtue  into  an  observance  of  the  law  of  God.  Of 
course,  there  remains  for  him  no  alternative  except  to  fall  back 
upon  ^  the  moral  sense ' — though  he  endeavours  to  conceal  his 
object  in  a  multiplicity  of  words  which,  if  they  do  not  mean  this, 
mean  nothing.  What  can  the  reader  make  of  such  a  statement 
as  the  following  ? — *  In  the  Divinity  alone  it  is  that  virtue  has  its 
fountain-head  and  its  being — not,  however,  in  the  fountain-head 
of  the  Divine  Will ;  but  higher  than  this,  and  superior  to  this,  in 
the  fountain-head  of  the  Divine  Nature.'  In  the  Divine  Nature 
there  can  be  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  There  is  absolute  perfec- 
tion— a  state  quite  apart  fnmi  any  in  which  eiihar  virtue  or  vice 
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can  prevail.  For  the  very  term  virtue  means  a  tOGoeMfiil  effort 
to  confonn  a  fallible  nature  to  some  standard  higher  than  its 
own;  and  this,  if  it  be  not  produced  by  a  *moral  sense,'  or 
instinct  to  good,  can  spring  only  bom  a  knowledge,  more  or  less 
perfect,  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme  rewarder  of  virtue  and 
punisher  of  vice. 

Chalmers  was  a  man  of  genius.  His  faculties  were  large, 
though  ill-r^ulated.  His  impulses  were  stronger  at  all  times 
than  his  judgment,  and  his  language  more  fluent  than  his  id^us. 
As  a  scholar  he  was  very  defective.  Even  in  the  *  Daily  Scrip- 
ture Readings '  this  fact  is  continually  fDrced  upon  us.  As  for 
example,  in  the  wonderment  which  he  expresses  at  page  98  of 
voL  i.,  in  regard  to  the  causes  from  which  the  antipathy  of  the 
Egyptians  to  shepherds,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  could  have  arisen  I 
— -«nd  his  method  of  handling  the  character  and  proceedings  of 
Balaam,  especially  with  reference  to  the  sacrifice  by  that  im- 
postor of  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams !  I  But  to  counterbalance 
these  defects,  Chalmers  possessed  energy,  patience  of  laboor,  and 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  truth,  which  he  might  fail  to  overtake,  at 
times,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  but  which  he  never  ceased 
to  follow  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  has  left  a  stamp  upon  the  character  of  the  age  which 
will  not  be  easily  effaced. 

We  are  happy  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  a  highly  esteemed 
dignitary  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland— the  Dean 
of  Edinburgh.  His  *  Biographical  Notice,'  read  soon  after 
Chalmers's  death  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  well  de- 
served to  be  published  in  a  separate  form.  The  main  objedts 
and  hcmours  of  the  doctor's  career  are  thus  elegantly  stated  in 
its  last  page : — 

'  His  greatest  delight  was  to  contrive  plans  and  schemes  for  rainng 
degraded  human  nature  in  the  scale  of  moral  being.  The  favourite 
object  of  his  contemplation  was  human  nature  attaining  the  highest 
perfection  of  whieh  it  is  capable— and,  as  that  perfection  was  raaai*. 
tested  in  saintly  individuals,  in  characters  of  great  acquirement  adomad 
with  the  graces  of  Christian  piety.  His  greatest  sorrow  was  to 
contemplate  masses  of  mankind  hopelessly  bound  to  vice  and  miseiy 
by  chains  of  passion,  ignorance,  and  prejudice.  As  no  one  more 
firmly  believed  in  the  power  of  Christianity  to  r^nerate  a  fidlen 
race, — as  faith  and  experience  both  conspired  to  assure  him  that  the 
only  effectual  deliverance  for  the  sinful  and  the  degraded  was  to  be 
wrought  by  Christian  education,  and  by  the  active  agency  of  Christian 
instruction  penetrating  into  the  haunts  of  vice  and  ^e  abodes  of 
misery ; — these  acquisitions  he  strove  to  gain  for  all  his  beloved 
countrymen  ;  for  these  he  laboured,  and  for  these  he  was  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent.   From  the  fields  of  earthly  toil  and  trial  he  has 
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been  Temoved,  and  he  hat  entered  into  his  rest.  The  g^t  business  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and  the  contest  with  ignorance  and  crime,  are 
left  in  other  hands.  But  his  memory  will  not  die,  nor  his  good  ex- 
ample in  these  things  be  forgotten.  His  countrymen  will  do  his 
memory  justice.  Of  the  thousands  who  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
funeral  procession  which  conveyed  his  earthly  remains  to  the  tomb,  all 
felt  conviction  that  a  Great  Man  had  &llen  in  Israel, — that  a  Scotch- 
man had  gone  of  whom  Scotland  might  be  proud, — a  Scotchman  who 
had  earned  a  name  in  his  country's  annals,  and  a  place  in  his  country's 
literature,  which  will  not  pass  away.' 


Art.  VL — Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Lord 
Langdale.    By  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy.    2  vols.    8vo.  1852. 

WHEN  Curll,  the  piratical  bookseller,  gave  the  first  ex- 
ample of  publishing  the  Lives  and  Letters  of  persons 
recently  deceased.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  pleasantly  called  bim  a  new 
terror  of  death;  but  such  works  as  that  now  before  us  are  worse 
than  Curll's  inflictions.  Curll  had  but  one  victim  at  a  time. 
Mr.  Hardy  kills  many  birds  with  one  stone.  The  first  and 
greatest  sufferer  is,  of  course,  poor  Lord  Langdale  himself.  Mr. 
Hardy's  blind  and  bungling  partiality  for  ^  his  lamented  master's ' 
mraiory  has  ccmtrived  to  render  him  often  ridiculous,  and  occa- 
siimally  something  worse,  and  he  has  raised  or  revived  some 
qoestioas  of  a  jpersonal  character  which  will  not,  we  think,  insure 
from  the  public  the  encomiastic  solution  at  which  Mr.  Hardy 
has  himself  arrived. 

We  have  in  the  next  place  to  complain  that,  by  publishing  the 
private  letters  of  third  persons  which  he  happened  to  find  in  Lord 
Lanirdale's  papers,  he  has,  as  we  think,  wantonly  and  unwarrantably 
invaded  the  confidence  of  private  life.  For  instance,  be  discovert 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  Lord  Langdale's  closet  a  dozen  letters 
or  notes  written  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  one  of  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
earlier  friends  and  benefSeurtors,  in  those  turbulent  days  in  which 
he  was  so  hot  and  so  rash  in  that  line  of  radical  politics  which 
he  afterwards  as  signally  repudiated.  These  letters  are  (es!tept 
one  to  be  hereafter  specially  noticed)  for  the  most  part  mere 
familiar  gossip  and  of  no  curiosity  or  importance;  but  Sir 
Francis's  party-zeal  sometimes  bursts  forth  with  a  violence 
which,  if  he  had  remembered  it  in  after  days,  his  good  sense 
would  have  regretted,  while  the  idea— could  it  have  occurred  to 
him— of  its  being  published  for  history,  would  have  revolted 
equally  ,  his  good  nature  and  his  good  taste.  Mr.  Hardy  may 
probably  have  meant  no  hann,  and  he  may  possibly  not  appreciate 
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exactly  the  inddicacy  of  such  a  publicatkxi ;  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  him  for  his  future  guidance,  that  in  point  of  law 
neither  Lord  Langdale  himself,  nor  his  representatives,  had  any 
right  to  publish  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  letters.  The  law  on  this 
point  is  clear  and  settled.  The  material  substance  of  a  letter 
belongs  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mental  production,  especially  as  regards  publicaticMi, 
and,  above  all,  publication  for  profit,  remains  in  the  original 
writer.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Hardy  had  not  asked  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  representatives  to  the  publi- 
cation of  these  letters^  we  are  sorry  to  acquaint  him  that  he  is 
just  as  much  a  pirate  as  the  aforesaid  Curll. 

A  third  complaint  is  that  there  are  many  individuals  still  living 
— some  of  them  of  high  rank  and  eminent  stations — some  of  our 
own,  but  more  of  opposite  politics — whom,  because  they  happened 
to  fall  in  with  Lord  Langdale  in  their  passage  through  life,  Mr. 
Hardy  assumes  a  right  to  drag  into  his  volumes,  and  to  handle  them 
with  as  little  ceremony,  as  little  delicacy,  and  often  as  little  know- 
ledge of  their  perscmal  history,  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a  hun- 
dred years.    But  of  living  men  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Hardy  will 
be  himself  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  will  find  that  he  has  ex- 
changed a  respectable  though  humble  and  somewhat  dusty  repu- 
tation as  an  antiquarian,  for  the  ridicule  of  having  in  this  work 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  more  presumption  and  ignorance — 
leavened,  we  fear,  by  a  little  personal  spite  and  bad  £uth — ^than 
we  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  work  that  affected  to  be  hi$tcrical^ 
Lastly,  and  by  us  most  seriously  regretted,  is  the  pain  which 
Mr.  Hardy's  indiscretion  is  likely  to  inflict  on  Lord  Langdale's 
family  and  friends.    It  might  be  doubted  whether  Lord  Lang- 
dale's  uneventful  and  comparatively  undistinguished  life  required 
or  even  justified  a  professed  biography ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  that  can  be  fairly  called  biographical  in  the  work 
might  have  been  more  distinctly  told  in  half — nay  a  quarter — of  its 
bulk ;  and  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  inflated  to  its  present 
size  is  a  combination  of  bad  taste  and  bad  workmanship  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hardy — the  ill  effects  of  which  must  necessarily, 
though  undeservedly,  fall  on  Lord  Langdale  himselfl    But  there 
is  something  still  more  serious.    The  dogmatic  tone  assumed  by 
Mr.  Hardy — the  arrogance  with  which  he  challenges  iac  Lord 
Langdale  an  indisputable  superiority  in  talents,  int^^ty,  inde- 
pendence, and  public  services  above  all  his  l^;al  contemporaries 
and  judicial  colleagues — and  the  utter,  and  indeed  ridicnloas  in- 
adequacy of  the  evidence  of  any  such  pre-eminence,  must  neces- 
sarily awaken  a  reacting  spirit  of  inquiry  and  criticism,  whidi, 
however  temperately  pursu^,  cannot  but  give  pain  to  those  whose 
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natural  feelings  lead  them  to  adopt  the  whole  extent  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
delusion.  We,  for  our  part,  shall  deal  with  all  such  points  as 
gently  as  Mr.  Hardy  will  allow  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  at  once,  that,  after  abating  the  exaggerations  of  the  injudicious 
panegyric,  we  find  there  and  aliunde  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
amiability  of  Lord  Langdale's  private,  and  the  general  integrity 
and  respectability  of  his  professional  character.  We  say  aliund^j 
because  it  is  one  of  our  main  complaints  against  Mr.  Hardy,  that, 
while  he  swells  his  pages  with  trivial  and  useless  details  of  Lord 
Langdale's  youth,  he  leaves  us  strangely  unacquainted  with  what 
we  may  call  the  pej'sonality  ot  the  man^  and  indeed  seems  rather 
desirous  to  conceal  some  of  the  most  critical  and  influential  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life. 

Henry  Bickersteth  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  June,  1783,  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Bicker- 
steth, a  medical  practitioner  of  that  place,  and  of  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  late  Ehr.  Batty.* 

Mr.  Bickersteth  senior  was  of  considerable  local  repute,  and  no 
doubt  of  some  literature,  for  he  published  a  work  called  Medical 
Hints  for  the  Use  of  Clergymen,*  of  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  before,  but  its  title  gives  us  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  practical  benevolence  and  good  sense  of  the  author— 
and  this  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  a  statement  which  we 
have  heard,  that  he  was  intrusted  for  many  years  with  the  per- 
sonal care  of  a  lunatic  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  for  which  he 
received  a  liberal  allowance.  Mrs.  Bickersteth  belonged  to  a 
clever  family,  and  was  probably  both  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
woman,  but  Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  her  is  an  early  example  of 
the  absurd  exaggeration  with  which  he  treats  everything  con- 
nected with  his  hero: — 

*  His  mother  was  highly  gifted,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  age  ehe 
lived  in.  She  was  one  of  those  few  women  of  the  period  who  under* 
stood  and  strictly  practised  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong.  She  en- 
deavoured to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  her  children  those  pure 
moral  and  religious  principles  which  imbued  her  own;  and  it  was 
from  HEB,  principally^  that  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  first 
aeqnired  those  exalted  feelings  that  pervaded  every  thought  and  action 
of  his  life.' — i.  4. 

For  this  startling  encomium,  which  reflects  not  a  little  on  poor 
Mr.  Bickersteth  senior,  and  very  largely  on  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  *the  women  of  the  age,'  we  naturally 

♦  They  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters :  the  eldest  went  to  sea  in  1796 ;  John,  the 
second,  and  Bdward,  the  fourth  sons,  commenced  life  as  clerks  in  the  Post-office,  but 
svbseqnently  took  orders;  Robert,  the  youngest,  still  follows  his  father's  profession  at 
Liverpool.  The  eldest  daughter  married  the  Rev.  T.  Cooper,  rector  of  Coppenhall ; 
and  the  younger,  Charlotte,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayor. 
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expect  some  kind  of  evidence,  and  Mr.  Hardy  obligingly  sop- 
pbes  it : — 

*  The  following  illustrates  the  probity  and  conscientiousness  of  her 
character.  As  Henry  and  his  brother  John,  when  mere  children, 
were  returning  one  evening  from  a  visit  to  their  grandmother,  th^ 
found  in  the  road  a  large  log  of  wood,  which  they  dragged  home 
with  considerable  difficulty,  thinking  it  Vould  make  an  excellent  play- 
thing. "  Where  did  you  get  it  ? asked  their  mother,  as  they  tri- 
mnphantly  showed  her  their  prize. — We  found  it  in  the  road,''  was 
the  reply.—"  Then  it  is  not  yours,"  she  said,  "  so  you  must  take  it 
back  again,  and  replace  it  where  you  found  it." —  This  lesson  was 
never  forgotten ;  Lord  Langdale  often  related  it  in  after  years,  and 
it  probably  pawed  through  his  mind  when  he  adopted  the  significant 
and  appropriate  motto  "  Suum  cuique.**  * — i.  5. 

This  maternal  admonition — never  forgotten^  as  Mr.  Hardy 
triumphantly  observes — may  have  checked  in  the  future  judge  and 
peer  a  disposition  to  petty  larceny — but  we  can  hardly  accept  it 
as  a  proof  that  Mrs.  Bickersteth  was  ^  in  advance  of  her  age/  and 
still  less  that  she  and  a  *few  others  *  were  the  only  women  of  the 
period  who  understood  and  practised  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 
What  practising  the  *  rule  of  torong '  may  mean  is  not  very  dear, 
but  it  sounds  as  if  Mr.  Hardy  believes  that  all  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  save  Mrs.  Bickersteth  and  the  nameless  ''few^  were 
Uttle  better  than  the  disciples  of  Messrs.  Peachum  and  Lockit. 

The  young  Henry  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school  of 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  one  of  those  old-fashioned  foundations  wbich 
it  is  now  the  cant  to  undervalue,  but  to  which  we  believe  that 
England  owes  more  in  the  spread  of  sound  literature  and  good 
morals  than  to  any  other  class  of  educational  institutions.  As 
Boswell  took  such  pains  to  enumerate  Dr.  Johnson's  pedag(^es, 
Mr.  Hardy  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  the  master  at  this  time  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobson.  That  is  certain;  but  he  has  unfortu- 
nately not  been  able  to  determine  whether  the  name  of  a  local 
lecturer  from  whom  Lord  Langdale  received  his  first  notions  in 
mathematics  was  Dawson  or  ^eevens^  or  whether  indeed  he  ever 
received  any  such  lessons  at  all,  though  the  zealous  Biographer 
has  diligently  consulted  his  Lordship's  brother,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  and  his  schoolfellow,  Professor  Sedgwick ;  for  un- 
luckily Mr.  Bickersteth's  support  of  the  Dawson  theory  is  only  a 
*  tradition^  while  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  favour  of  SteevenSj  seems  to 
confess  that  he  can  produce  only  dim  recollections  of  a  hearsay ; 
and  so  Mr.  Hardy,  after  a  page  and  a  half  of  disquisition,  pro- 
fesses to  leave  the  matter  in  dubiOy  though  rather,  we  tUnk, 
leaning  to  the  opinion  that  the  future  Lord  Langdale  had  attended 
neither. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hardy  laments  that  of  his  boyish  days  few  reminiscences 
have  been  preserved:  some,  however,  he  has  fortunately  re- 
covered and  judiciously  published : — 

*  He  often  used  to  visit  his  grandmother  at  Burton  in  Kendal,  and 
one  day,  being  there,  as  he  persisted  in  going  out,  though  the  weather 
was  cold  and  stormy,  the  old  lady  shut  the  door  upon  him,  saying, 
"  Henry,  you  make  me  tremble  very  soon  afterwards  he  came  back, 
and  opening  the  door  gently  said,  "  Do  you  tremble  now,  grand- 
mother ?"  and  complied  with  her  wish  to  remain  at  home.' — ^i.  7. 

*  In  after  life,'  says  Mr.  Hardy,  *  Lord  Langdale  used  to  talk 
of  his  school-days.'  Only  one  specimen  of  this  talk  is  produced, 
but  that  is  so  striking  and  characteristic  that  we  readily  believe 
that  it  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  anything  that  has  been  for- 
gotten.   It  is  a  gem  I 

'  Foot-ball  was  a  &vourite  game,  and  often  gave  occasion  to  broken 
shins.  At  the  end  of  the  field  where  they  played  foot-ball  was  a  rail- 
ing, and  on  the  other  side  of  the  railing  was  a  precipitous  descent  to 
the  river,  and  he  said  to  see  the  way  the  hoys  jumped  over  the  railing 
and  rolled  down  the  descent  after  the  ball  was  astonishing.^ — i.  8,  9. 

These  are  the  great  judge's  own  words  1 — ^now  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  oblivion  by  the  diligent  and  appropriate  care  of  a 
keeper  of  our  National  Records. — Mr.  Hardy  has  also  recovered 
one,  and  but  one,  he  laments  to  say,  of  his  Lordship's  schoolboy 
letters,  which  of  course  he  gives  in  extenso,  but  of  which  our 
readers  will  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  our  assurance  that  the  pith 
is,  that  at  the  summer  examination  of  1797  he  obtained  a  prize 
for  Latin  translation,  and  that,  pending  the  decision,  the  boys 
were  in  great  excitement,  and  made  a  violent  noise — but  when 
^  the  masters  came  into  school  all  was  quiet  in  a  moment.' 
— i.  9. 

Henry  left  school  in  1797,  and  was  apprenticed  to  his  father, 
who  was  resolved  that  he  should  ^  enter  the  shop/  a  phrase  which 
Mr.  Hardy's  elegance  translates  into,  should  be  ^  brought  up  to  the 
medical  profession^*  but  which  we  prefer,  as  it  tells  plainly,  what 
Mr.  Hardy  seems  to  wish  to  sink — the  particular  department  of 
the  profession  followed  by  the  old  gentleman. 

In  that  shop  Henry  served  for  a  year,  when  his  father  sent  him 
to  London  to  extend  his  medical  studies ;  a  resolution  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bickersteth  senior  which  entitles  him  to  the  special  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Hardy,  for  having  (i.  11) — 

'  felt  that  parents  were  bound  to  give  their  sons  every  possible  ad* 
vantage  in  the  profession  or  business  for  which  they  are  destined.* 

A  noble  resolution,  which,  as  Mr.  Hardy  evidently  thinks,  places 
Mr.  Bickersteth,  like  his  wife,  as  in  advance  of  his  age  ! 
v6l.  xci.  no.  clxxxii.  2  u  This 
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This  resolution,  though  a  superior  man  might  no  doubt  arrive 
at  it  on  general  principles,  is  however  the  less  smprising  in  Mr. 
Bickersteth's  case ;  for  his  wife's  brother.  Dr.  Batty,  who  bad 
originally  began  his  medical  career  in  Mr.  Bickersteth's  shop  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  was  now  practising  in  London,  and  was  willing 
to  receire  his  nephew  into  his  family,  and  to  snperintend  and 
forward  his  education. 

Young  Bickersteth  seems  to  have  been  a  diligent  student  and  a 
very  anxious  speculator  as  to  his  own  future  fortunes;  and 
accordingly,  about  1800,  he  began  to  consider  to  which  branch  of 
the  profession  he  should  finally  devote  himself.  This  question 
became  the  subject  of  some  dutiful  and,  considering  the  writer's 
age,  judicious  letters  to  his  parents.  Though  rather  opposed  to 
his  father's  predilection  for  the  apothecary  line,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  its  immediate  advantages,  and  referred  himself  to 
his  decision  ;  but,  before  the  point  was  settled,  he  removed,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Batty,  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  to  Edinburgh, 
to  pursue  a  general  medical  education. 

Here,  besides  following  the  various  courses  of  lectures  with 
assiduity,  he  becdme  a  member  of  a  Medical  Debating  Sodet}', 
in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and  ^  was  a  frequent  and  good 
speaker being,  as  Mr.  Hardy  with  his  usual  felicity  adds,  *  very 
energetic  yet  eloquent — qualities  which,  if  he  ever  possessed, 
he  showed  little  of  at  the  bar,  and  nothing  at  aQ,  as  Mr.  Haidy 
himself  admits,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  pages  are  filled  with  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  his  friends  at  home  from  Edinburgh,  or  to  his; 
friends  in  Edinburgh  from  home — some  pers(»ially  critical  on; 
the  various  professors,^  some  on  medical  debates  and  theories,! 
some  puerile,  all  prosy — such  as  do  no  discredit  to  a  student  ofl 
barely  eighteen  years  old — but  the  publication  of  which  is  ai 
gross  abuse  of  private  confidence,  and  a  sad  exhibition  of  the  art! 
of  book^akififf.  The  only  point  of  these  tedious  epistles  worth 
noticing  is  the  diary  of  a  walk  with  his  brother  Robert  tfaroogfa 
the  Lake  district,  which,  says  Mr.  Hardy, 

*  is  so  graphically  written  and  so  excellent  a  guide-book  for  a  stmika^ 
tour,  that!  think  it  right  to  insert  it  in  this  book.'— L  80. 

And  he  does  so  bodily.  Now  we  will  ventiure  to  assert  thatj 
nothing  was  ever  less  graphic^  nor,  to  a  tourist,  could  be  less  usei 
ful,  than  these  loose  notes  which  Bickersteth,  no  doubt,  made  m 
the  mere  amusement  of  his  family,  in  whose  custody  they  probabl]| 

*  There  is  one,  partieulirlj  coane  and  unjust,  npon  one  of  those  gentlencn,  jtilj 
living  and  generally  respected  both  for  his  eminent  abilities  and  amiable  chancta 
Mr.  Hardy's  raking  up  this  trash  is  quite  unjustifiable.  I 
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Temaiaed  forgotten  by  ihe  writer.  It  is  very  unfair  to  mix  up 
tiie  reputation  of  Lord  Langdale  with  these  juvenilities ;  which 
we  only  notice  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Haidy'a  grav«  suggestion  that 
hiA  Life  of  Lord  Langdale  vcolJ  also  serre  as  a  HanMwk  to  the 
Laket.  In  tmih  the  work  appears  to  us  quite  as  good  for  the 
one  purpose  as  for  the  other. 

Bickersteth  was  suddenly  recalled  from  Edinburgh  (without  a 
degree)  to  attend  to  the  busiaess  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  during  the 
absence  of  his  father  in  London — ^a  grievous,'  he  says,  'but 
necessary  sacriike/  He  it  seems  found  little  to  do,  and  that 
little  was  listlessly  done ;  and  the  result  of  this  experiment  was 
bis  decided  dis^te  for  the  apotkeeary  line  : — 

*  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Henderson  from  Barkby  Lonsdale  in  anything  but 
a  healthful  tone  of  mind.  He  was  evidently  disgusted  at  being 
removed  from  the  studies  and  friends  he  loved  at  Edinburgh,  to  be 
buried  alive  in  a  remote  country  town,  and  chained  to  the  mere  prac^ 
Hce  of  a  profession  he  absolutely  disliked/ — i.  96.^ 

It  was  about  this  period,  and  with  these  views,  that  he  decided 
on  going  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, 22nd  of  June,  and  came  into  residence  in  the  last  days  of 
October. 

The  pecuniary  means  of  the  family  seem  to  have  been  very  nar- 
row— little  more  than  the  produce  of  a  small  shop  and  local  prac- 
tice— ^with,  as  we  have  heard,  the  profit  on  the  care  of  the  lunatic ; 
9Xkd  Mr.  Hardy  gives,  with  a  candour  that  contrasts  oddly  enough 
with  his  general  silence  on  all  personal  subjects,  many  instances  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  they  all  were  for  matters  and  sums  com- 
paratively inconsiderable — a  few  nightcaps,  a  suit  of  mourning, 
sums  of  10/.,  20/.,  and  30/.,  solicited  under  the  pressure  of 
absolute  necessity,  even  after  Bickersteth  was  called  to  the  bar ! 
But  we  are  not  sorry  for  these  revelations  :  the  tender  reluctance 
of  the  struggling  youth  to  press  upon  his  family,  and  their  pain- 
ful endeavours  to  supply  his  necessities,  are  the  most  amiable 
circumstances  that  the  work  records.  We  by  no  means  wish 
to  hold  up  Bickersteth's  ultimate  and  most  unexpected  success 
as  an  encouragement  to  wild  speculation  in  the  lottery  of 
life,  but  a  useful  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  resolution, 
the  patience,  the  economy,  and  the  honourable  pride  with  which 
he  bore  and  conquered  such  spirit-breaking  difficulties. 

At  Cambridge,  however,  he  found  assistance  in  one,  and  after- 
wards another,  of  those  scholarships  which  the  prospective  wisdom 
and  charity  of  pious  founders  have  provided  for  such  cases,  and 
which  have  helped  forward  so  many  eminent  ornaments  both  of 
our  Church  and  State.    It  was  chiefly  these  scholarships  that 
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enabled,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fellowship  (at  length  obtained) 
that  encouraged  poor  Bickersteth  to  pursue  the  career  that  led 
him  to  wealth  and  honours. 

The  entry  of  his  matriculation — which  states  merely  that  having 
been  educated  in  public^  schoIA  de  Kirhby  Lonsdale  sub  magistro 
Dobson  per  sexennium^  annos  natus  xx  admissus  est — slides  over 
the  unusually  long  interval  between  Magister  Dcbson  and  Caius 
College ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  four  or  five  years  of  London 
life,  Edinbui^h  studies,  and  provincial  practice,  must  have 
placed  him  far  in  advance  of  all  the  men  of  his  year  in  everything 
but  school  classics,  and  even  in  these  we  may  be  sure  he  was  not 
deficient.  He  had  read — as  we  know  from  a  private  letter  to  an 
early  friend,  Mr.  Swainson,  which  we  have  seen — Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Cicero,  at  school ;  how  much  of  them  we  know  not,  but  he 
was  probably  well  grounded  in  Latin;  and  we  find  that  for 
many  months  before  he  went  to  Cambridge  he  had  *  worked  hard 
at  Greeh^  to  ensure  himself  a  decent  collegiate  rank. — (i.  112.) 
We  notice  the  comparative  maturity  of  his  age  when  entering  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  sake  of  an  observation  which  he  makes  to 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Henderson — ^his  chief  correspondent — and 
which  Mr.  Hardy  calls  *  humorous  — 

*  Yesterday  I  entered  college.  You  would  laugh  at  the  mummery 
and  nonsense  of  this  place.  Every  student  decked  in  a  square-topped 
cap,  and  a  flowing  gown ;  such  regular  attendance  requii^  at  chapel 
and  the  dinner-table;  gates  locked  upon  men  of  sense  I  at  a  particular 
hour,  &c.'— i.  128. 

It  seems  strange  that  he  and  Henderson  should  not  have  been 
prepared  for  caps  and  gowns,  chapels  and  dining  halls,  at  an 
English  University ;  and,  however  a  medical  student,  who  had 
been  for  four  years  his  own  master  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
might  have  disliked  finding  Agates  locked  on  men  of  sense,*  a 
'  man  of  sense '  might  have  been  expected  to  perceive  at  once 
that  the  rule  was  made  for  ^  men '  in  a  totally  different  condition 
both  of  age  and  experience,  and  that  the  hxxbitud  of  Great 
Windmill-street  and  the  Canongate  was  an  anomaly  in  the  quiet 
walks  of  Caius. 

Bickersteth  seems  to  have  remained  at  College  the  remainder 
of  Michaelmas  term,  that  is,  about  six  weeks  ;  but  while  spaid- 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays  with  Dr.  Batty  in  London,  he  had  a 
serious  fit  of  illness  which  delayed  his  return  to  Cambridge : — 

^  Fortunately,  however,  about  this  time  Dr.  Batty  was  requested  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  recommend  him  a  physician  to  travel  with  his 
£unily  in  Italy.  Dr.  Batty  well  knew  his  nephew's  fitness  and  quali- 
fications for  such  an  office,  [?]  and  considered  that  it  would  be  an 
admirable  thing  for  him  to  commence  life  under  the  auspices  of  so 
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Mnd  and  infiuerUial  a  patron^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  change,  he 
knew,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  his  health.  Accordingly,  having 
received  the  consent  of  his  parents,  Mr.  Bickersteth  left  London  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1803.'— i.  160. 

And  after  passing  through  France  at  the  feverish  moment  that 
preceded  the  rupture  of  the  jpeace  of  Amiens — ^not  ill-described 
in  three  or  four  letters  to  his  friends  at  home — he  joined  the 
Oxford  party  at  Florence  on  the  4th  of  Ma^,  1803. 

This  was  assuredly  the  first  step  in  Lord  Langdale's  good 
fortune.  It  was  no  doubt  ^  an  admirable  thing  for  hun  to  obtain 
so  influential  a  patron^ — but,  strange  to  say,  after  this  single 
statement,  Mr.  Hardy  never  once  admits,  but,  indeed,  vehemendy 
denies,  that  Lord  Langdale  had  any  obligation  whatsoever  to 
the  influence  or  patronage  of  any  man,  and  maintains  that  he, 
alone  of  all  his  contemporaries,  rose  to  a  high  position  by  his 
own  unaided  and  independent  efforts.  The  subjoined  paragraphs, 
which  follow  the  announcement  of  Bickersteth's  arrival  at  Flo- 
rence, are,  however,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Hardy 
chooses  to  tell  us — from  first  to  last — of  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
acquaintance  and  connexion  with  the  Oxford  family : — 

*  Edward,  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  bom  20th  of  February,  1778. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Harley,  Dean  of 
Windsor,  and  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  fourth 
earl,  at  a  very  early  age.  In  consequence  of  friendships  formed  at  the 
university,  Lord  Oxford  quitted  the  political  party  to  which  his  family 
had  been  for  two  generations  attached,  and  was  a  steady  Whig  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Nearly  at  the  end  of  it,  his  dislike  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  convert^  him  into  an  adherent  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist policy. 

^  Lord  Oxford's  friendship  with  Mr.  Bickersteth  began  in  1803,  and 
was  warm  and  consistent  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  He  placed  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  Mr.  B. ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
delighted  in  being  his  guest. 

^  Lord  Oxford  died  under  Lord  Langdale's  roof,  after  an  illness  of 
some  duration,  December  28th,  1848.  His  last  conscious  expressions 
were  those  of  grateful  affection  towards  his  old  friend,  then  his  son-in- 
law. 

'  Lord  Oxford  married  Jane  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  James  Scott,  rector  of  Itchln,  near  Southampton.  Lady  Oxford 
died  November  20th,  1824.'— i.  177. 

As  we  believe  that  this  connexion  gave,  if  not  the  first,  at  least 
the  final  colour  to  Mr.  Bickersteth's  political  opinions,  and 
eventually  to  his  future  fortunes,  it  will  not  be  here  out  of  place 
to  say  something  of  those  opinions — a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  life  of  most  public  men,  but  which  Mr.  Hardy 
treats,  as  we  think,  very  evasively.    He  hardly  admits  that 
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Bickerstetb  bad  any  politics  at  all,  and  strenuotislj  denies  tlmt, 
such  as  tii^  were,  they  bad  any  influence  whatsoever  on  his 
fortunes.  The  very  contrary  is,  we  may  safely  say,  the  truth — 
and  the  notorious  truth — though,  except  on  one  occasion,  whidi 
we  shall  notice  presently,  bis  life  was  too  ofoscuve  to  acflbrd  any 
Tery  public  demonstration  of  his  views.  He  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  liberal  notions  which  were  especially  in  vt^ue  in 
Edmburgh  at  his  day ;  we  find  that  his  friend  Henderson  bad 
made  him  a  present  of  the  portrait  of  Condorcet,  wbidi  be 
carefully  preserved — ^a  circumstance  that  leaves  no  favourable 
impression  of  the  religious  or  Apolitical  principles  wbidi  tbese 
yoong  men  then  entertained.  Again,  when  Bickenrtetb,  by 
bis  residence  on  &e  Continent,  had  seen  the  actual  working  of 
Buons^arte's  system,  he  takes,  in  a  letter  to  bis  brother,  a  very 
high  anti-Cralltcan  tone,  from  which  be  istays,  *  You  toUl  ef  amrm 
think  my  polities  much  changed — /  grant  it '  (i,  198) ;  and  be 
adds  just  after,  '  I  am  writijig  yen  «  letter  full  of  politics^  wbieh 
may  perhaps  axmoy  you  exceedingly '  (ib.).  Again — 

'  I  understand  there  are  bright  genii  among  you  who  have  dis- 
covered that  England  is  mined,  and  the  war  with  France  unneces- 
sary; but  however  I  may  admire  and  a(k»re  the  gentle  power  of 
peace,  my  cry  should  be  War !  war !  perpetual  war !  till  this  over- 
grown power  is  lessened.  Were  I  to  tell  you  half  how  patriotic 

I  am  grown,  you  would  say  my  enthusiasm  has  veered  abomt^  and  I 
was  grown  most  prejudiced  and  illiberal ;  but,  however,  I  think  I  am 
right,  and  I  care  but  little  about  what  I  thought  long  ago.' — i.  195-6. 

And  again;  we  have  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Henderson,  strongly 
deprecating  the  increase  of  the  democratic  element  in  our  society 
and  government,  and  the  alarming  preponderance  which  town 
population  were  already  obtaining  over  that  of  the  country.  In 
short,  it  would  seem  diat  his  continental  lesson  had  converted 
him  from  any  revolutionary  propensities,  and  that  be  returned 
to  England  alnK)st,  if  not  quite,  a  Tory— certainly  a  Pittite.  We 
shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  the  probable  cause  of  a  sobseqaeat 
change  of  opinion. 

The  Oxford  family  escaped  from  Buonaparte's  arrest  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria.  They  made  their  way  by 
Ancona  and  Venice,  and  thence — ^with  frequent  pauses  when  they 
had  got  beyond  Buonaparte's  reach — to  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
Dresden,  till,  *  in  September,  1804,  they  arrived  at  Lord  Oxiford's 
seat,  Eywood,  in  Herefordshire,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hurried  visit  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Bickerstetb  remained  till  the 
following  March.'  These  six  months  must  have  been  a  period  of 
great  anxiety  to  Bickerstetb  ;  he  was  still  acting  as  a  medical 
friend  at  Eywood,  and  attended  Lord  Oxford  through  a  dangraxms 
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illnetSy  during  which,  adds  Bickersteth^  in  a  letter  to  his  parents, 
*  Ladj  Oxford  hardly  ever  left  his  bedside  '  (i.  213).  This  and 
the  mention  of  a  slight  accident  in  a  gondola  at  Venice  are;, 
we  think,  the  only  occasions  on  which  there  is  any  allusion  to 
Lady  Oxford  throughout  the  volumes — a  strange  omission,  if,  as 
we  have  always  heard,  her  Ladyship  shared  Lord  Oxford's  good- 
will towards  Bickersteth ;  and  we  shall  see  that  when  he  speaks 
of  his  expectations  from  the  Oxford  connexion  he  always  and 
emphatically  uses  the  plural  number,  and  calculates  the  degree 
of  interest  which  they  might  exert  for  him ;  and  who  can  be  meant 
by  ^they^  but  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford'^ — there  was  no  other 
grown-up  person  in  that  family. 

His  medical  success,  on  the  occasion  of  the  EarPs  illness,  seem^ 
to  have  only  increased  his  dislike  to  the  medical  profession. 
Lord  Oxford  expressed  himself  so  grateful  to  him  as  the  pre- 
server of  his  life,  that  Bickersteth  had  ^  no  doubt  that  his  Lord- 
ship would  exert  himself  to  procure  him  the  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  a  profession  which  he  could  not  like'  (i.  213^. 
This  prospect,  however,  luckily  fedled.  The  object  of  his 
aspirations  was  a  commission  in  the  army ;  and  so  far  was  be 
from  justifying  Mr.  Hardy's  hyperbolical  praise  of  despising 
and  even  spuming,  patronage,  that  we  £nd  him  very  rationally^ 
but  also  very  anxiously,  calculating  and  inquiring  how  he  might 
best  avail  himself  of  the  influence  which  he  hoped  Lord  Oxford 
might  possess.  He  writes  to  his  parents,  19th  September, 
1805  :— 

'  By  the  numerous  services  I  have  rendered  to  Lord  Oxford  and  his 
j^unily  ever  since  I  first  knew  them,  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  every 
interest  they  can  exert  for  me ;  but  politically —  [Mr.  Hardy  quseres pru^ 
dentiaily  — speaking,  I  cannot  think  it  worth  while  for  me  to  spend  all 
my  money  at  Cambridge,  waiting  for  the  chance.  I  have  inquired  about 
the  interest  tliey  could  exert  for  me  in  the  army,  and  I  find  that  they 
are  connected  with  two  or  three  persons  of  the  first  consequence, 
and  would  be  very  happy  to  make  any  apphcation  for  me.  Indeed,  so 
sanguine  are  they^  that  they  think  they  could  obtain  forme  immediately 
a  lieutenant's  commission  for  nothing,  and  afterwards  assist  me  in 
getting  advancement  If  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  this  commis- 
sion for  me  directly,  I  should  really  like  to  accept  it ;  but  if  it  is  re- 
fused, /  should  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  plan,  for  I  am  not  desirous 
of  going  to  work  in  uncertainty.  They  have  not  yet  applied,  but 
would  do  so  the  instant  I  asked  them ;  therefore  pray  write  to  me  imme- 
diately.'—i.  221-2. 

His  parents  disapproved,  and  expressed  some  regret  at  *his 
unsteady  and  unsettled  conduct;'  but  he  still  urged  his  point 
with  much  earnestness,  and  a  grave  calculation  of  profiit  and  loss 
— the  great  prize  that  then  presented  itself  to  him  being  that  of 
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*  the  possibility  of  becoming  an  aide^ie^nqpj  His  parents  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  persuaded  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  Oxfords 
could  get  him  nothing  more  than  an  ensigncj — if  that — and  be 
seems  even  to  have  doubted  their  zeal  in  his  behalf  (i.  234). 
Whether  some  vague  prospect  of  a  military  life  might  have  iit- 
fluenced  Bickersteth's  conversicm  to  Mr.  Pitt's  war  Systran,  wbiah 
we  have  just  noticed,  and  whether  the  subsequent  disappoiat- 
ment  may  have  turned  his  politics  back  into  ^  old  cbapaci» 
we  cannot  say — but  the  result  of  the  latter  was  that  he  reluctantly 
detennined  to  stick  by  Cambridge — where  he  had  «tili  bk 
scholarfhip,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fellowship. 

But  here  again  he  found  that  he  should  have  some  difi- 
culty  ia  obtaining  fei  medical  degree,  and  having  been  in  hia 
perplexity  and  distress  advised  by  a  judicious  friend  to  adopt 
the  general  line  of  university  education,  and  to  read  for  a 
degree  in  Arts,  he  fortunately  took  that  course — turned  all  his 
energies  in  that  direction,  particularly  to  mathematics — became 
distinguished  as  ^  a  desperately  /lard  student ' — and  finally,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1808,  had  the  *  good  fortune,'  as  he  modestly 
calk  it,  of  becoming  Senior  Wran^er  and  first  Smith's  Mathe- 
matical priseman — honours  great  in  themselves,  but  unusually  so 
on  this  occasion,  as  his  competitors  were  Bland,  the  author  of 

*  Equations,'  who  was  second  Wrangler — the  present  Bishop  of 
London  third — and  Professor  Sedgwick  the  fifth.  Bickersteth's 
age  may  have  given  him  some  advantage  over  his  competitors, 
but  the  distinction  was  remarkable.  Mr.  Hardy  notes  as  a 
curious  circumstance  that  there  were  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Bench  four  Judges  who  had  attained  this  double  honour— Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Chief  Baron,  in  1806 ;  Lord  Langdale,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  1808;  Sir  Edward  Alderson,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  1809 ;  and  Sir  William  Maule,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1810. 

After  this  success  Bickersteth  had  no  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding on  the  law  as  his  profession :  he  entered  himself  at  the 
Liner  Temple  in  April,  1808,  and  brought  to  his  new  studies  the 
same  sagacious  diligence  that  had  distinguished  him  at  Cam- 
bridge. Li  the  beginning  of  1810  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Bell,  first  an  equity  draughtsman,  and  afterwards  a  Chancery 
lawyer  of  the  first  eminence.  There  is  no  hint  given  how  Bick- 
ersteth contrived  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  tuition,  for  he  had 
nothing,  it  seems,  at  this  time  but  his  junior  fellowship  at  Caius, 
worth,  he  says,  30/.,  and  the  small  sums  painfully  doled  out  to 
him  by  his  family.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  BeU,  who  was  also 
a  Westmoreland  man,  may  have  lowered,  or  even  wholly  remitted 
the  usual  fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
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his  father,  in  which  he  hints  that  Bell  does  not  take  much 
trouble  about  him,  he  adds,  that  he  always  expresses  ^ great 
gratitude  to  you '  (i.  246).  t- 

On  this  slender  thread  of  connexion  Mr.  Hardy  hangs  a  long 
biographical  notice  of  Mr.  BeU,  exhibiting  some  additional 
specimens  of  inaccuracy  and  absurdity  which,  though  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Langdale,  are  too  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Hardy  and  his  book  to  be  passed  by.  After  repeating  a  good, 
but  not  a  true,  story,  that  when  George  IV.  asked,  upon  the 
Vice-Chancellorship  of  England  being  vacated  by  Sir  A.  Hart, 
who  was  fittest  for  the  office,  his  Majesty  was  told  that  the 
soundest  lawyer  in  Westminster  Hall  was  a  gentleman  who 
unfortimately  could  neither  xorite^  toalky  nor  speak — alluding  to 
Bell's  execrable  handwriting,  constitutional  lameness,  and  strong 
northern  accent — Mr.  Hardy  proceeds  to  say  that — 

*  Sir  Lancelot  Sbadwell  was  preferred  to  Mr.  Bell  on  account  of  his 
polities.  Liberal  principles  had  not  as  yet  won  the  favour  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  Mr.  Bell  was  passed  over.' — i.  242. 

All  this  is  unfounded.  Politics,  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
term,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Sir  L.  Shad  well's  promotion  :  he  was 
as  a  lawyer  reputed  fully  adequate  to  the  duty,  and  experience 
confirmed  that  opinion ;  but  he  happened  also  to  be  an  intimate 
connexion  and  friend  of  Lord  Ripon,  then  (1827)  at  the  head  of 
a  compound  ministry^  which  were  so  far  from  excluding  liberal 
principlesj  that  his  Cabinet  included  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Tiemey ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  Chief 
Judgeship  was  pressed  on  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  politics  were  at 
least  as  liberal  as  Mr.  Bell's — and  rather  better  known. 

When  Mr.  Bell,  at  about  the  age  of  65,  gave  up  his  court 
business  and  confined  himself  to  chamber  practice,  most  people 
accounted  for  it  on  the  Solve  senescentem  principle.  But  such  a 
commonplace  motive  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Hardy. 

*  One  of  the  circumstances  that  redounds  greatly  to  Mr.  Bell's 
honour  is  the  fact  that  he  retired  from  the  open  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession while  still  in  good  health  and  full  business,  in  order  to  give  his 
juniors  a  share  in  the  practice  which  would  otherwise  have  continued 
to  Ml  into  his  hands.' — i.  243. 

This  would  have  been  a  degree  of  promiscuous  philanthropy 
of  which  we  believe  no  lawyer  was  ever  before  suspected. 

Here,  also,  Mr.  Hardy  introduces  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bell  a  jeu 
d'esprit — which  he  however  garbles,  and  of  which  he  knows  not 
either  the  author,  or  the  occasion,  or  the  gist.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Vesey,  the  reporter,  being  suddenly  caJled  out  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  requested  Mr.,  now  Sir  George  Rose,  to  take  a  note  of 
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the  argument,  which  he  did,  accuntely  enough,  it  is  said,  in  the 
following  linefl : — 

^  Mr.  Leech  made  a  speech, 
Angry,  neat,  and  wrong ; 
Mr.  Hart,  on  the  other  part, 

Was  right,  but  dull  ^d  long ; 
Mr.  Parker  made  that  darker 

Which  was  dark  enough  without ; 
Mr.  Cook  quoted  his  hook  ; 

And  the  Chancellor  scdd^  I  doubt.' 

Besides  some  minor  mistakes  Mr.  Hardy  has  transmuted  the  two 
last  lines  into  a  limping  compliment  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bdl — 

'  Mr.  Bdl  spoke  so  well 

That  the  Chancellor  said  /  doubt.' 
Mr.  Bell  was  not  in  the  cause,  nor  of  course  in  the  originsl 
rhymes,  and  the  praise  of  having  spoken  ^  so  well  that  the 
Chancellor  said  /  doubt '  loses  the  best  point  of  the  epigram,  for 
whether  Mr.  Bell  or  any  one  else  had  spoken  ill  or  well,  the  Chan- 
cellor would  have  been  equally  made  to  say  *  /  doubt.^  But  the 
strangest  part  of  Mr.  Hardy's  blunder  in  this  trivial  matter  is  the 
proof  it  affords  that  the  biographer  of  Lord  Langdale  and  the 
severe  censor  of  Lord  Eldon^s  judicial  character  has  never  taken 
the  decent  trouble  of  reading  Mr.  Twiss's  Life  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor— for  in  that  work  is  to  be  found  a  nearly  gemiine  copy  of 
the  verses :  the  version  we  have  given  is  slighfly  difierent  bnt 
more  exact. 

Mr.  Hardy  concludes  his  biographical  sketch  by  an  account  of 
Mr.  Bell's  death  and  burial,  which  becomes  ludicrous  bj  his 
bungling  pedantry. 

*  Away  (says  Mr.  Hardy)  from  the  strife  of  Courts  and  the  /ifws» 

strepitumque  Eomce ' — 

— we  expect,  of  course,  that  he  is  about  to  say  that  his  ticsl 
passed  in  rural  repose  the  evening  of  his  life.    Not  at  all. 
Bell  died  in  Bedford  Square,  on  the  6th  Feb.  1836,  and  it 
only  his  'ashes'  that  escaped  the  strife^  and  noise,  and  smoke  % 
the  town  by  having  been  buried  at  Milton  in  Kent — where,  38 
Hardy  proceeds  to  say  in  the  same  figurative  and  classical  taste-j 

'  his  positerity  have  taken  root,  enjoying  in  dignified,  but  not  tudm 
seclusion,  the  fruits  of  their  father's  well-spent  life. 

His  SALTEM  meminisse  juvabit.* — vol.  i.,  p.  243. 
What  this  may  mean  we  leave  to  QEdipus,  and  reUim  to  m 
main  subject.  i 
Mr.  Bickersteth  now  took  chambers  in  No.  3,  Fig-tree  Coai 
Temple,  where  he  lived  with  extreme  economy,  in  constoirt  4 

sere* 
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Bcrere  stady,  supported  in  this  long  and  anxious  probajtion  by 
a  growing  confidoice  in  what  he  says  everybody  tdld  him — that 
*  perseFeranoe  must  eventually  s«cceed.'  He  of  course  mingled 
little  in  society,  but  in  an  early  letter  from  the  Temple,  6<i  of 
August,  1810,  he  announces  to  his  friends  in  the  country  an 
aoquaintanoe,  which — though  Mr.  Hardy  takes  but  litde  and 
imperfect  notice  of  it — had,  we  believe,  the  most  important 
inflnenoe  on  his  futui«  fortunes. 

*  About  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  I  go  to  Boehampton,  six  miles 
from  town,  and  stay  all  nigtit  at  the  Burdetts',  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  at  Flarenoej  and  walk  home  again  the  next  morning.' — 

Now,  presuming  that  by  ^  the  Bvardetts^  he  meant  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  we  cannot  account  for  Mr.  Hardy's  assertion  a  few  pages 
after — 

'  During  Mr.  Bickersteth's  rendenoe  abroad  he  became  aequainted 
with  Mr.  Jones  Bwrdett,  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  introduoed 
him  to  his  brother.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  tbeir  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  friendship.' — i.  254. 

This  excludes  all  idea  of  Lord  OxforSs  having  been  the 
immediate  link  of  acquaintance  between  Sir  Francis  and  Bickev- 
steth — ^whereas  it  seCTis  from  the  Matter's  own  statement  that  be 
bad  become  acqusunted  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  <d  Florence ;  but, 
whether  at  Florence  or  in  London,  certain  it  is  that  it  was  in 
the  society  of  the  Oxfords  that  he  made  diat  acquaintance ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  dieae  oxmexions — about  whic^  Mr. 
Hardy  thinks  proper  to  make  such  a  mystery— decided  his  hesi- 
tating politics,  and — combined  with  his  subsequent  success  in 
his  profession — ^gave  him  among  the  Liberals  a  weight  and  con- 
sideration, which,  on  their  long  subsequent  accession  to  power, 
designated  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  candidates  for  office,  and 
eventually,  after  a  delay  (which  we  shall  hereafter  explain), 
raised  him  per  saltam  to  the  Bench  and  the  Pemage. 

We  are  by  no  means  castii^  any  reflection,  either  in  Lord 
Langdale's  case  or  as  a  general  principle,  on  the  reciprocating 
system  of  party  attachments  and  party  favours — it  is  inevitable  in 
popular  governments,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  is  tliat  the 
unqiiestionable  competence  of  the  individual  should  be  a  condition 
precedent  on  the  obligations  of  party.  It  is  Mr.  Hardy's  arrogant 
assertion  of  Lord  Langdale's  exclusive  superiority  over  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  qualities  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
that  forces  us  to  remind  him  that  none  of  the  most  eminent  of  those 
contemporaries — Lord  Eldon,  Sir  William  Grant,  Lord  Giffbrd, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Cottenham,  or  Lord  St. 
Lecmards — owed  so  much  to  early  connexion  and  patronage  as  Lord 

Langdale. 
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Langdale.  He  had  already— even  before  be  was  called  to  tbe  bar 
— secured  and  reckoned  upon  as  likely  to  promote  his  advance  in 
life  the  favour  of  the  Oxfords  and  ^  the  Burdetts^  and  that  iavonr 
connected  him  with  the  party  by  which  he  ultimately  attained  a 
station  to  which  his  own  not  brilliant  abilities  would — unassisted 
— ^neyer  have  reached,  nor  even  aspired.  In  all  this  there  was 
nothing  that  we  see  objectionable :  Bickersteth  fulfilled  the  main 
condition ;  he  was  competent — Tiec  ultra — ^to  the  ofiBce  ultimately 
conferred  on  him,  but  we  cannot,  therefore,  allow  Mr.  Hardy, 
whether  from  blind  partiality  or  ignorance,  to  distort  his  friend^s 
overrated  merits  into  an  invidious  reflection  on  everybody  else — 
and  needlessly  too,  for  we  repeat  that  Bickersteth's  personal  and 
professional  character  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  favour  of  bis 
political  friends. 

We  were  not  aware,  till  Mr.  Hardy  informed  us,  how  early 
and  zealous  a  partisan  Bickersteth  had  become  under  this  in- 
fluence. Before  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  was,  it  seems,  deep 
in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  turbulent  councils,  and  may  be  almost 
called  a  fellow  conspirator.  When  Sir  Francis  forced  a  reluctant 
government  to  take  legal  measures  against  him,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  Bickersteth  was  one  of  his  confidential  advisers — he 
was  the  first  to  visit  him  in  prison,  and  was  the  person  intrusted 
to  manage  his  quiet  exodus  from  the  Tower,  by  crossing  over 
to  Surrey  in  a  wherry  to  the  disappointment  of  a  formidable 
mob  which  had  been  organised  to  conduct  him  in  a  triumphal 
procession  through  the  illuminated  and  intimidated  capital.  We 
believe  that  this  prudent  resolution  was  formed  from  Sir  Francis's 
own  apprehension,  or  perhaps  from  some  private  information, 
that  a  serious  insurrectionary  movement  might  have  grown  out  of 
the  intended  procession ;  but  however  that  might  be,  we  are  glad 
to  conclude,  from  Bickersteth's  having  been  the  person  chained 
with  conveying  Burdett  over  the  water,  that  he  approved  his 
friend's  judicious  course ;  and  the  appearance  that  the  procession 
assumed  that  evening — notwithstanding  the  evasion  of  its  in- 
tended hero — showed  how  perilous  it  might  have  become.  Sir 
Francis,  to  say  the  truth,  had  an  inordinate  love  of  popularity — 
was  profuse  of  verbal  violence — and  not  at  all  shy  of  risking  his 
own  purse  or  even  person  in  the  way  of  fine  and  imprisonment — 
but  he  was  always  in  his  heart  averse  to  both  the  immediate 
risks  and  incalculable  dangers  of  popular  tumults ;  like  all  de- 
magogues of  a  higher  order  he  hated  in  proportion  as  he  knew 
the  democracy — and  his  bark  was  ever  toaur  tluin  hin  bite.  The 
true  key  to  the  earlier  conduct  of  this  distinguished,  and  in 
private  most  amiable  man,  seems  to  be  that  while  very  young, 
with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  a  very  high  spirit,  he  took  to 
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politics,  as  others  do  to  play,  racing,  yachting,  or  the  like,  more 
for  occupation  and  excitement  than  with  any  serious  object; 
and  having  fallen  in  with  the  dreamer  Bentham  and  the  schemer 
Home  Tooke — two  men  to  whom  from  various  causes  *  the  world 
was  no  friend  nor  the  world's  law ' — his  eager  but  Remarkably 
ductile  temper  was  seduced  by  their  morbid  influence  into  extreme 
opinions — with  him  hardly  more  than  speculative,  but  felt  and 
urged  by  tliem  with  all  the  sincerity  of  disappointment  and  rancour. 
Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  there  may  not  have  been  also  some- 
thing of  personal  pique  mixed  with  Sir  Francis's  patriotism,  for 
we  remember  to  have  heard  (but  really  forget  on  what  authority) 
that  he  had  very  early  in  life  been  oflFended  by  some  kind  of 
neglect  or  repulse  from  Mr.  Pitt;  and  this  is  rendered  more 
likely  by  Mr.  Hardy's  statement,  that  Sir  Francis  had  returned 
to  England  in  1793,  from  a  continental  tour  of  some  years,  with 
strong  anti-revolutionary  impressions.  Though  we  hold  Mr. 
Hardy's  individual  judgment  very  cheap,  we  can  venture  to 
quote  the  following  as  a  summary  of  Sir  Francis's  character-]— 
politics  apart — in  which  all  of  whatever  party  will  agree. 

^  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1844,  wiihin  two  days  of  com- 
pleting his  74th  year.  As  a  friend,  filled  with  benevolent  impulses, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  stands  pre-eminent.  He  might  have  been  selected, 
not  only  for  his  personal  appearance,  but  also  for  his  mental  culture, 
winning  address,  and  dignified  manners,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  an 
English  gentleman.' — L  259. 

Soon  after  these  hazardous  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Bickersteth 
played  a  part  unnoticed  by  the  public,  but  no  doubt  duly  ap- 
preciated in^  his  own  political  circle,  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  seems  to  have  continued  in  great  pecuniary  straits,  and  was 
particularly  distressed  by  the  want  of  books — the  tools,  as  it 
^ere,  of  his  trade  and  daily  bread,  but  which,  even  with  the 
aid  wrung  from  his  family,  he  could  but  slowly  and  scantily 
acquire.  He  was  even  at  one  moment  driven  to  the  thought  of 
abandoning  the  law  and  all  that  it  had  already  cost  him,  and 
retiring  to  the  humble  obscurity  of  his  Cambridge  fellowship. 
This  modicum,  however,  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  increase 
of  its  amount,  supported  him  through  his  despondency.  He 
respectfully  but  decidedly  rejected,  Oct.  1814,  a  proposition 
from  his  father  to  join  him  in  medical  practice  at  Liverpool, 
whither  the  old  man  had  now  removed — and  manfully  and  fortu- 
nately persevered  in  the  profitless  and  all  but  hopeless  labours  of 
the  Temple. 

It  has  been  thought  a  proof  of  an  inertness  of  disposition  that  he 
.did  not  in  this  extremity  seek,  as  so  many  other  afterwards  eminent 
lawyers  have  done,  some  resource  in  the  industry  of  the  press. 

We 
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We  do  not  feel  this.  It  is  not  everj  able  man  who  can  write,still 
less  write  profitably ;  and  we  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Bkkenteth 
made  a  truer  appreciation  both  of  his  own  talents  and  hif  pro- 
fessional interests  in  not  being  for  a  moment  diverted  bj  tbe 
small  and  precarious  gains  of  subaltmi  literature  from  bis  great 
ultimate  object  It  was  probably  this  dogged  addiction  to  tlie 
porro  unum  neeessarium  that  enabled  him  in  better  days  to  lepaj 
and  more  than  repay  to  the  various  members  of  his  family  ali 
that  they  had  contributed  to  his  advanoemoit.  No  doubt  he 
kept  these  humiliating  di£Bculties  from  the  knowle<^e  of  his 
usual  LondcMi  acquaintance,  but  they  did  not  escape  the  fnendly 
suspicion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  on  the  26th  Nov.  1813, 
addressed  him  the  following  kind  and  generous  letter,  to  the 
publicaticm  of  which  by  Lord  Langdal£$  friends  the  strictest 
delicacy  cannot  object  It  is  indeed  one  of  those  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  right  of  publication  seems  reasonably  to  bdon^ 
to  the  receiver. 

*  Dear  Bickersteth, — have  five  hundred  thnes  been  upon  the 
point  of  speaking  to  you  upon  a  subject  I  very  much  wished  to  do, 
but  have  been  fearful  of  offending  you ; — yet  I  know  not  why,  since 
you  are  sure  to  take  a  thing  as  it  is  intended.  Without  any  more  pre- 
&ce,  I  am  very  desirous,  if  I  could  tell  bow,  to  serve  you ;  and  aft^  re- 
volving a  variety  of  tilings  tliis  has  occurred  to  me.  I  know  that  it  is 
often  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  man,  in  the  commencement  of  any 
career,  to  have  the  command,  in  cases  of  emergency,  of  a  sum  of  moDcy 
— don't  be  alarmed.  Now,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  be  your  banker 
to  a  certain  extent,  say  five  hundred  pounds,  the  whole  of  which,  or 
any  part,  you  might  draw  for  whenever  occasion  made  it  desnable,  and 
replace  it  at  your  own  convenience,  I  have  thought  this  might,  in  the 
beginning  of  an  arduous  profession,  be  of  great  service  to  yon  and  no 
detriment  whatever  to  me,  and,  therefore,  I  have  flattered  myself  that 
the  offer,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  just  esteem  of  your  character, 
would  not  be  by  you  rejected :  if  it  should  not,  as  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon  it  it  will  not,  pray  write  two  words, — and  mind,  two  words  onlj 
— or,  rather,  three — I  accept  it— and  never  further  mention  made  of  it 
between  us.  Now  the  murder  is  out ;  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wtong. 
I  am,  however,  confident  you  will  take  it  as  intended.' 

Soon  after  this  he  began  to  creep  into  humble  business ;  and 
in  January,  1814,  another  of  his  hopes  was  realised  by  his 
elected  to  a  senior  fellowship  in  his  college.  The  emoluments, 
however  small,  were  at  that  time  considerable  to  him.  Nine 
years  later  (1823),  he  attained  an  upper  dass  of  the  fdlow- 
ship,  limited  to  the  four  seniors,  which,  for  a  time,  iiicreased  his 
income,  whatever  it  may  have  previously  been,  by  60i — hui, 
as  it  turned  out,  to  no  ultimate  advantage.  The  case  was  this^ 
In  October  1825,  after  Bickersteth  had  been  two  years  in  his 
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higher  position,  the  college  found  that  a  special  fund,  from  which 
the  four  smiors  were  paid,  had  so  mach  increased  that,  by  a 
fresh  distribution,  those  gentlemen,  instead  of  their  extra  sum  of 
60/.,  might  receire  220/.  a-year  each.  This  rate,  however,  dis- 
satisfied the  junior  fellows;  and  on  their  complaint  the  share 
of  the  four  seniors  was  reduced  to  140/.,  and  so  it  remained  till 
the  spring  of  1830,  when  the  junior  fellows  again  complained  of 
the  injustice  of  this  distribution.  By  this  time  Mr.  Bickersteth 
had  acquired  a  high  station  at  the  bar,  and  the  Master  of 
the  college,  glad  no  doubt  to  have  so  great  a  legal  authority 
interested  in  the  question,  communicated  the  complaint  to  him, 
adding,  however,  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy  about  it,  as  the 
right  of  the  four  seniors  was  quite  clear.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  he  desired  to  see  the  original 
grant.  Even  to  him,  eminent  in  the  profession  and  interested 
in  the  question,  a  great  reluctance  was  shown  about  the  produc- 
tion of  the  documents,  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  suspicious 
delai/ and  evasion  that,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1830,  they  were 
confidentially  communicated  to  him.  On  perusing  them,  Bicker- 
steth was  convinced  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  actually  been 
receiving  money  to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  and  imme-* 
diately  set  oS  to  Cambridge  to  acquaint  the  Master  and  other 
seniors  with  this  result.  They  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  was 
driven  to  insist  on  a  general  meeting  of  the  fellows  for  the 
further  investigation  of  the  matter.  Meetings  were  held  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  October,  where  Mr.  Bickersteth  proved  his  case, 
and  with  much  trouble  got  a  new  and  proper  scale  of  payments 
adopted  ;  and  not  contented  with  that,  he  immediately  paid  back 
the  whole  of  the  excess  that  he  had  received,  with  four  per  cent, 
interest,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  773/.  15^.  Such  is  Mr.  Hardy's 
statement  of  the  facts. 

Bickersteth's  conduct  in  making  this  restitution  was  no  doubt 
prompted  by  an  honourable  feeling ;  but  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  con- 
tented with  saying  that.  He  demands  our  admiration  for  ^  a 
beautiful  trait  of  character/ — *  spirited  and  magnanimous  conduct/ 
in  which*  his  conscientious  ^ji'mt  shines  pre-eminently  bright/ — (i. 
299.)  This  language  seems  to  us  not  merely  exaggerated  but 
extremely  injudicious ;  and  as  the  case  makes  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  Mr.  Bickersteth's  uneventful  life  and  overrated  cha- 
racter, we  shall  be  excused  for  entering  into  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  panegyric. 

Mr.  Hardy  asserts  that — 

*  As  soon  as  a  doubt  of  the  senior  fellows'  right  to  receive  this  stipend 
was  raised  he  feU  uneasy^  and  coidd  not  rest  till  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self/—i.  294. 

Now 
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Now  this  seems  to  us  not  quite  consistent^  the  facts.  In 
1823,  the  year  of  his  election,  he  received  an  -^ndue  excess  of  in- 
come ;  in  1825  that  excess  was  suddenly  more  than  quadrupled ; 
this  produced  a  remonstrance  from  the  jui^i9r  fellows,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  great  excess  was  reducea  by  one  half;  and 
finally,  in  1 830,  the  question  took  a  still  more  formidable  shape,  as 
above  stated.  Now,  is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  these  fluctua- 
tions of  income,  accompanied  by  successive  complaints,  counter- 
claims, and  remonstrances,  should  not  have  excited  the  attention 
of  any  man  of  common  sense,  but  especially  of  an  astute 
Chancery  lawyer,  to  whom  this  fellowship  and  the  slightest  vari- 
ation of  its  revenue  had  so  long  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
interest  ?  Can  it  be  truly  said,  that  ^  as  soon  as  the  doubt  teas 
raised  he  felt  uneasy,  and  could  not  rest  till  it  was  satisfied '  ? 
Every  fluctuation  in  his  receipts  ought  to  have  suggested  a 
doubt  to  him ;  but  the  doubt  was  as  distinctly  raised  by  others 
in  1825,  as  it  was  subsequently  in  1830.  Lord  Langdaie  himself 
was,  it  appears,  far  from  taking,  on  reflection,  Mr.  Hardy's 
approbative  view  of  the  matter ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
necessary  to  leave,  in  his  private  diary,  a  confession  and  apology 
as  follows : — 

*  I  became  one  of  the  four  Senior  Fellows  in  1823,  and  recj^'  :ed 
increase  of  stipend  to  the  amount  of  60/.  a-year,  without  thin]^^;.  ,,j<w 
there  was,  or  could  be,  any  doubt  of  my  right.  I  rarely  atteuv^f  ^  col- 
lege meetings,  and,  when  I  did  so,  ran  down  to  Cambridge  and  con- 
curred in  what  passed  upon  the  information  I  then  received,  a:. J  in  the 
reliance  that  what  they  proposed  was  for  the  general  benefit.  In  1825, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Master  and  Seniors,  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
their  stipends.  I  asked  if  it  was  clear  that  we  were  entitled  to  do  so. 
I  was  told  it  was ;  and  without  looking  at  any  document,  or  knowing 
the  nature  or  particulars  of  the  Foundation,  but  giving  entire  confi- 
dence to  the  Master  and  the  other  Seniors,  but  particularly  the  Master, 
who  said  he  knew  the  Foundation,  &c.,  I  concurred  in  the  vote  of 
increase.  I  pretend  not  to  justify  or  excuse  the  proceeding  ;  it  was  a 
grave  fault  in  all^  and  perhaps  worst  in  myself  to  apply  money  to 
our  own  benefit  without  examining  the  documents  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  we  had  authority  or  not — but  so  the  case  was.' — 
i.  298. 

This  acknowledgment  is  creditable  to  Lord  Langdale's  can- 
dour, but  it  becomes  provokingly  ridiculous  when  Mr.  Hardy 
ventures  to  add  that — 

^  Lord  Langdale's  humility  in  blaming  himself  on  this  occasion  [in  a 
private  diary !]  is  as  beautiful  as  any  example  of  that  virtue  in 
ancient  or  modem  history.' ! ! ! — i.  299. 

The  conclusion  of  this  affair  is  curious,  and,  we  think,  not 
more  satisfactory.    A  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  to  compel  the 
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v-^tA  ji    3  the  same  restitution  which  had  been  volun- 

tarily made  by  1 .  Aersteth  ;  and  the  cause  came  on  seven  years 
later,  before  Bick  ^rsteth  himself,  as  Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  heard  the  cause  by  consent  of  the  parties — a  consent 
which  we  think  o  'ght  not  to  have  been  given  nor  accepted  in  a 
case  in  which  Lord  Langdale  was  a  virtual  party,  and  might  have 
been  a  real  one  if  the  decision  had  not  been — as  it  was — against 
the  restitution.  Suppose  that  the  Court  had  decided  (as  Lord  Lang- 
dale's  private  conscience  did)  that  the  parties  should  refund,  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  to  whom  the  case  would  be  of  course  re- 
ferred, might  not  be  satisfied  with  Lord  Langdale's  calculation  of 
the  excess,  nor  with  four  per  cent,  interest,  when  the  legal  rate 
was  fo)e^  and  might,  and  would  no  doubt,  we  presume,  by  some 
supplemental  process,  have  called  him  to  further  account.  He 
was  therefore  virtually  a  party. 

We  observe  that,  in  the  report  of  the  case  (2  Keen,  150)  there 
is  no  intimation  either  that  Lord  Langdale  had  any  connexion 
with  the  college,  or  that  he  heard  the  cause  hy  consent, 

Mr.  Hardy,  by  giving  his  Lordship's^u^^^Tz^  in  his  Appendix, 
seems  to  invite  legal  criticism  upon  it ;  to  that  we  profess  our- 
selves incompetent — ^but  one  point  strikes  our  unlearned  mind  as 
remarkable — ^namely,  the  allowing — though,  as  his  Lordship  says, 
*wit]  'ery  much  Jiesitation* — the  defendants — acknowledged  de- 
iiL  s — ^not  only  to  keep  the  sums  they  had  improperly 
distri  Mted  amongst  themselves,  but  to  have  their  costs  defrayed 
out  of  the  fund  tJiey  had  thus  abused. 

Cbsts  are  sometimes  given  to  trustees  when  they  have  acted 
irregularly,  but  under  a  long  practice,  and  without  any  suspicion 
of  malajides;  but  here  Lord  Langdale's  own  memoranda  show 
that  the  practice  was  recent,  introduced  by  the  actual  defendants, 
and  with  those  evident  marks  of  mala  fides — of  consciousness  of 
wrong-doing — that  we  have  noted  in  italics  in  a  former  page. 
Again;  Mr.  Bickersteth's  restitution  was  right  or  wrong:  if  right. 
Lord  Langdale's/u^i^^m^  ought  to  have  supported  it ;  if  wrong, 
as  his  judgment  decided,  it  was  doubly  wrong,  for  it  placed  his 
colleagues  in  a  state  of  painful,  invidious,  and  un^terre^  suspicion 
as  compared  with  himself,  and  it  was  probably  the  inducement 
which  made  the  plaintiffs  enter  into  the  costly  experiment  of  a 
Chancery  suit  to  oblige  the  other  fellows  to  a  similar  restitution. 
In  whatever  light  this  matter  be  looked  at,  we  can  see  no  grounds 
for  Mr.  Hardy's  description  of  it  as  *  a  beautiful  trait  of  character^ 
and  ^spirited  and  magnanimous  conduct.^  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  us  that  Lord  Langdale's  self-condemnation  for  the  too 
easy  receipt  of  the  money  was  rather  more  gentle  than  the  case 
deserved — too  much  like  Sancho  Panza's  penitential  stripes ;  that 
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Lord  Langdale's  hearing  the  caase  by  caneent  was  at  least  in- 
discreet, and  the  worse  for  being  by  consent  in  such  a  case ;  and, 
finally,  that  his  judgment  as  to  the  costs  could  only  haye  rested 
on  the  assumption  of  long  practice  and  bona  JideSy  which  he  knew 
to  be  at  least  doubtful. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  introduced  this  unlucky  episode  under  the  date 
of  1814,  when  Bickersteth  obtained  his  senior  fellowship,  and 
to  that  period  we  now  return. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  revealed,  with  needless 
details,  the  pecuniary  miseries  of  Bickersteth's  position,  but  he 
still  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  imagine  whence  his  expenses  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  for  many  years  in  the  Temple,  could  have  been 
defrayed.  The  small  occasional  remittances  of  his  parents  were 
obviously  very  inadequate  auxiliaries  to  his  poor  fellowship. 
200/.  3  per  Cents.,  sold  out  by  his  brother  Edward  (how  obtained 
is  not  stated),  did  not  quite  defray  the  stamps  and  other  official 
expenses  of  the  call  to  the  bar ;  and,  until  Sir  Francis  Burdetfs 
liberal  offer  in  1813  (and  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  tell  us  whether  it 
was  accepted  or  not),  we  find  no  trace  of  any  additional  resources. 
In  January,  1814,  he  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  his  senior  fellow- 
ship ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  what  its  actual  value  may  have 
been  prior  to  the  undue  increase  in  1823.  It  could  not  have  been 
much,  for  at  the  close  of  that  same  year  we  find  him  deplmng 
the  painful  necessity  of  drawing  30/.  more  from  his  paraits, 
which,  however,  he  hopes  he  may  be  able  to  repay. 

As  Mr.  Hardy  chose  to  lead  us  through  the  painful  portion  of 
his  pilgrimage,  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  exhibited  also  the 
progress  of  his  prosperity  ;  it  was  evidently  not  rapid  ;  but  Mr. 
Hanly  states  that  before  he  confined  himself  to  the  Rolls  he  had 
attained  an  income  of  6000/.  a-year,  and  his  loss  by  that  resolu- 
tion, which  Mr.  Hardy  had  just  before  treated  vaguely  and 
lightly  in  the  phrase  of  *  some  costy  he  subsequently  states  at  no 
less  than  2000/.  a-year.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Hardy  must  have 
what  he  thinks  authority  for  this  assertion — the  only  precise  one 
in  the  whole  book  upon  the  subject  of  income ; — yet  it  seems  to 
us  very  unlike  the  general  course  of  human  affairs  that  a  man 
only  of  seventeen  years'  standing  at  the  bar,  forty-four  years  of 
age,  and  rising  in  gmeral  estimation,  should  have  voluntarily 
made  such  a  sacrifice  as  2000/.  a-year.  Mr.  Hardy  says  that  it 
was  for  ease  and  health's  sake ;  but  as  it  occurred  at  the  very 
period  that  Bickersteth  asked  and  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  as 
Mr.  Hardy  adds  that  his  business  in  the  Rolls  immediately  and 
largely  increased,  we  hesitate  to  believe  in  any  such  diminution 
of  income  or  any  equivalent  increase  of  leisure  and  relaxation. 

His  friendship   for  Burdett,  and  his   connexion  through 
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him,  as  we  suppose,  with  Bentham  and  the  Radicals,  induced 
him  to  take  a  very  hot  interest  in  the  great  Westminster 
election  of  1818— whaa  Sir  Francis  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
antagonism  to  Sir  Samuel  Romillj,  and,  though  returned,  was 
only  second  on  the  poll — a  great  mortification  to  the  popular  can- 
didate. Bickersteth's  conduct  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
made  more  noise  than  any  other  event  of  his  life  till  his  peerage, 
and  was,  it  is  owned,  generally  disapproved.  The  public  at  large 
were  disagreeably  surprised  at  seeing  a  Chancery  lawyer  so 
entirely  out  of  his  element.  The  T<Nries  of  course  censured 
Bickersteth's  extra-  professional  zeal,  and  the  Whig  members 
of  both  the  legal  professions  were  offended  at  his  supporting 
— against  their  especial  favourite  Romilly*  —  not  only  Burdett 
but  a  Radical  of  iniFerior  note.  On  this  subject  Bickersteth  writes 
(we  presume  in  that  private  Diary  which  Mr.  Hardy  frequently 
quotes) — 

'  I  soon  felt  the  effects  of  my  imprudence — not  only  did  my  business 
diminish,  but  persons  with  whom  I  had  up  to  that  time  lived  on  terms 
of  courtesy  and  good-fellowship,  at  once  grew  cold  to  me.  I  cannot 
forget  the  feelings  which  I  experienced  in  going  up  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall  the  first  time  after  the  election  was  over :  some  of  my  fellow 
barristers  whom  I  had  liked,  and  many  with  whom  I  had  always  been 
on  good  terms,  absolutely  turned  away  from  me.  I  Mt  this  treatment 
severely,  but  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  done  right,  and  I  resolved  to 
adhere  steadily  to  the  business  which  remained  to  me,  and  trust  to  that 
for  getting  over  the  undeserved  reproach.  I  succeeded;  the  cloud 
after  a  time  passed  away — my  business  returned — I  was  again  recog- 
nized by  the  men  who  had  turned  from  me.' — i.  327. 

All  this  might  have  been  forgotten  but  for  Mr.  Hardy's  record; 
but  there  must  have  been,  we  think,  a  very  unseemly  degree  of 
party  violence  to  have  excited  so  much  disapprobation,  and 
prompted  the  penitential  record  of  the  Diary. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  this  check  Mr.  Hardy  hastens  to  tell  us — 

^  So  highly  was  Mr.  Bickersteth  esteemed  by  his  friends  that  in  the 
year  1819  he  was  offered,  through  the  Honourable  Douglas  Kionaird, 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  to  be  brought  in  without  expense ; — but,  to 
their  great  surprise,  he  declined/ — i.  332. 

Now  we  believe  that  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  had  no  seat  to  offer. 
What  probably  he  offered  was  a  contest^  in  which  Bickersteth 
would  have  been  beaten  as  Kinnaird  himself  was,  with,  as  it  was 
said,  considerable  pecuniary  damage.  On  this  offer,  whatever  it 
was,  Bickersteth  noted  in  his  Diary,  that  if  he  were  rich  he 
would  accept  it,  but  that  his  '  pover^'  would  not  permit  him  to 

*  Mr.  Hardy,  whose  acquirements  in  French  seem  to  equal  his  skill  iu  the  classics, 
ayt  that  'Sir  Samuel  Romilly  waa  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  Whigs.' 
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devote  himself  to  politics,  and  he  therefore  preferred  remaining 
as  he  was.  Though  he  may  not  have  thought  himself  rich  enough 
to  waste  any  of  his  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  cannot 
douht  he  must  have  been  already  making  an  income  that  placed 
him  above  *  poverty.' 

Soon  after  this  (May  1819)  Sir  Francis  Burdett  involved  him- 
self and  Bickersteth  in  another  scrape  by  publishing  a  letter  to 
his  constituents  on  the  Manchester  Riots,  which,  beyond  all 
question,  was  a  most  incendiary  libel.  It  was  written  in  Lei- 
cestershire, sent  to  Bickersteth  in  London,  and  by  him  con- 
veyed to  the  printer.  Proceedings  having  been  threatened 
against  Bickersteth,  and  in  default  of  him  against  the  printer. 
Sir  Francis  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  confessing  himself 
to  be  the  author — and  he  was  accordingly  tried  and  convicted. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  manliness  and  candour  of  Burdett's 
avowal,  and  the  abhorrence  professed  by  Bickersteth  and  the 
Benthamite  school  for  all  legal  chicanery,  Mr.  Hardy  repro- 
duces, and  endeavours  to  justify,  a  quibble  raised  by  Sir  Francis's 
counsel  on  the  technicalities  of  the  publication^  which  was  pushed 
to  the  farcical  extent  of  bringing  Bickersteth  to  make  affidavit  that 
Jie  had  not  been  in  Leicestershire  in  any  part  of  the  month  in  which 
the  letter  was  dated.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hardy  having 
his  opinion  (however  inconsistent  with  his  general  doctrines)  on 
the  point  of  law — but  we  complain  that  he  confuses  and  misstates 
the  case,  and  in  one  point  wilfully  and  partially.  We  have  seen 
that  Sir  Francis's  motive  in  confessing  the  authorship  was  to 
protect  in  the  Jirst  instance  Bickersteth — but  our  biographer — 
unwilling  to  exhibit  his  hero — the  future  judge  and  great  law- 
reformer — as  having  been  in  jeopardy  of  a  criminal  prosecution — 
slides  silently  over  BickerstethLS  danger,  and  states  only  that  the 
menace  which  brought  Sir  Francis  forward  was  against  Mr. 
Brooks — ^the  printer.  This  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  it  stamps  the 
character  of  the  book — at  once  silly  and  sly. 

These  were  the  scenes  and  the  studies  in  which  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth was  preparing  to  shine  forth,  as  what  Mr.  Hardy  thinks 
the  grand  characteristic  illustration  of  his  life — a  law-reformer. 
Indeed  he  tells  that  as  early  as  his  call  to  the  bar  he  was 
already  entitled  to  that  honourable  distinction.  We  confess, 
however,  that  even  in  Mr.  Hardy's  own  papers  we  cannot  dis- 
cover any  claim  that  he  had  then  or  for  very  many  years  later  to 
any  such  reputation,  except  that  he  was  a  political  reformer  of 
the  highest  or  lowest  Radical  school: — a  thorough  disciple  of 
Bentham,  who  thought  all  law  a  mere  combination  of  nonsense 
and  knavery,  and  whose  object  is  summed  up  by  one  of  his 
ardent  admirers,  (quoted  by  Mr.  Hardy,)  in  the  title  of  the 
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*  great  subversite.'  It  may  seem  not  improbable  tbat  the 
leader  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  mobs,  and  the  publisher  of  his 
libels,  and  the  echo  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremy  over  the 
rotten  state  of  human  society,  was  in  theory  sufficiently  subvert 
sive — but  we  have  many  years  to  wait  before  we  can  find  him 
in  anything  like  the  sober  character  of  a  practical  law-reformer — 
and  even  then  he  was  a  very  perfunctory  one. 

The  first  we  find  of  anything  of  the  sort  is  that  in  1825  he 
gave,  before  a  Commission  of  Chancery  Inquiry,  an  evidence 
which  delighted  Bentham — chiefly  because  it  countenanced  his 
most  absurd  and  impracticable  scheme  of  codification*  Mr. 
Hardy  produces  a  long  abstract  of  this  evidence,  which  seems 
to  us  very  commonplace,  and  neither  to  touch  the  real  cause 
nor  oflFer  any  eflFective  remedy  of  the  grievance.  In  1827 
Mr.  Bickersteth  subscribed,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  and  some 
others,  to  set  up  the  ^Juristy  a  paper  on  reform  principles. 
In  1828  he,  at  Lord  Lyndhurst's  request,  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  several  professional  gentlemen,  who,  under  his 
Lordship's  directions,  met  to  consider  of  some  practical  im- 
provements in  the  business  of  the  Court ;  finally,  in  June  1835, 
he  drew  up  certain  ^  Notes  and  Suggestions  on  the  Court  of 
Chancery y  written  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Melbourne  ;^ — and  these 
four  instances — none  (unless  perhaps  the  second)  voluntary — are 
the  only  practical  (if  indeed  they  can  be  called  practical)  claims 
^t  can  be  advanced  for  Mr.  Bickersteth  as  a  law-reformer. 

In  the  interval  of  his  hero's  few  and  far-between  appear- 
ances, Mr.  Hardy  pursues  the  history  of  law  reform  and  the 
successive  reformers  of  the  day,  written  with  equal  malevolence 
against  individuals,  and  ignorance  or  misrepresentation  of  the 
general  subject.  We  shall  select  a  few  examples  which  will 
sufficiently  characterise  the  rest.  He  begins  with  an  attack  on 
Lord  Eldon,  whose 

*  indecision,  doubts,  and  over-cautiousness,  added  to  the  various 
duties  he  had  to  perform  in  the  cabinet,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  and  on 
the  woolsack,  produced  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  an  overwhelming 
arrear  of  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Hundreds  of  causes  were  remaining  to  be  heard  ;  thousands  of  suitors 
had  abandoned  proceedings,  and  many  were  ruined  under  grievous 
oppression,  merely  because  they  were  unable  to  afford  the  money  or 
the  time  necessary  to  enable  them  to  proceed.  £ven  those  who  found 
the  means  and  expended  the  money  and  time  necessary  to  get  their 


•  Co<f(/?ca<toii,  for  a  country  that  somet  imet  pattet  200  new  lawf  in  a  year,  if  about 
as  practicable  as  a  printed  and  perfect  catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library,  that  receires 
an  annual  addition  of  20,000  volumes.  If  our  laws  had  been  codified  at  the  date 
when  Bentham  first  proposed  it,  what  would  the  code  be  worth  now  1 
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causes  ready  for  hearing,  were  kept  in  suspense  £ir  an  nnreascHiable 

length  of  time,  uncertain  whether  they  were  thereafter  to  be  rich  or 
poor ;  many  from  the  tardy  steps  of  justice  were  unable  to  form  or 
settle  their  plans  in  life,  and  were  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  harassing 
wretchedness. — ^This  is  no  overcharged  statement  of  the  mismes  at- 
tendant on  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  a  veritable  picture 
of  the  then  state  of  things.' — ^i.  849. 

This  Mr.  Hardy  vouches  for  as  a  veritable  picture  of  Lord  Eldon's 
mal-administratlon  in  1812.  Now  mark !  We  turn  over  sixty 
or  seventy  pages  and  we  arrive  at  the  first  distinct  appearance  of 
Bickersteth  as  a  Chancery  reformer — in  the  Notes  for  Lord 
Melbourne  just  mentioned.  We  find  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
those  Notes  the  following  confession : — 

^  At  die  present  time  (June  1835)  the  accumulation  of  arrears  is 
not  quite  so  great  as  the  long  illness  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
t(^eUier  with  other  reasons,  had  made  it  in  the  time  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hiurst ;  but  it  is  considerabfy  greater  than  it  was  in  the  ^ear  1812,  when 
it  was  considered  sufficient  to  make  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge 
necessary.* — ^i.  424-5. 

Thus,  although  these  reformers  had  been  near  twenty-five  yeaiB 
at  work — though  an  additional  Law-lord  had  been  added  to  the 
peerage  to  help  the  Chancellor  in  appeals — ^diongh  a  Vioe- 
Chancellorship  had  been  created,  and  men  of  eminent  activi^ 
had  filled  that  post — and  though  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  boen 
called  into  more  regular  and  extensive  duties — ^theie  were  more 
arrears  in  1835  thaui  in  1812 ;  Mr.  Hardy's  '  veritable  picture* 
of  which  date  insults  and  traduces  the  soundest,  most  inde£i^ 
tigable,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  greatest  Chancery  lawyer 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  injustice  and  inaccuracy  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  account  of  the  appointment  of  Vice-Chanoellor  Shadwell, 
but  we  have  a  still  more  serious  complaint  as  respects  the  suc- 
cessive appointments  of  Sir  John  Leach  as  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls.   He  says : — 

*  For  services  rendered  the  Prince  R^ent  in  obtaining  evidence  to 
convict  the  Princess  of  Wales  of  adultery,  Sir  John  Leach  had  been 
raised  to  the  second  judicial  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though 
neither  his  legal  learning  nor  his  judgment  entitled  him  to  such  a 
mark  of  distinction ;  he  had,  however,  acquired  a  reputation  for  a 
knowledge  of  legal  principles,  and  the  more  refined  subtleties  of 
equity  practice ;  and  these,  added  to  large  perc^tive  powers  which 
involved  a  facility  of  disentangling  knotty  and  complicated  cases, 
were  thought  by  the  Prince  Regent  sufficient  qualification  for  a  judge 
of  that  lofty  station.'— i.  376. 

And  to  this  text  he  subjoins  a  note — 

'See 
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'  See  Lord  Brougham's  character  of  l^r  John  Leaoh,  in  his  States- 
men of  the  Times  of  George  III.  and  IVJ* 

Mr.  Hardy's  attempt  to  shelter  this  injurious  character  against 
a  Judge  and  a  Sovereign  under  Lord  Brougham's  authority  is 
altogether  unjustifiable.  Lord  Brougham's  feriings  and  expres- 
sions towards  either  George  IV.  or  Sir  John  Leach,  on  the 
Queen's  case,  were  more  than  sufBciently  bitter — ^but  of  Leaches 
appointm^t  he  says  nothing  like  what  Mr.  Hardy  imputes  to 
him  —  he  does  not  say  that  Leach  owed  his  promotion  to 
George  IV.  personally  nor  to  the  cause  that  Mr.  Hardy  states — 
nor  does  he  in  any  way  question  the  fitness  of  the  appointments — 
but  on  the  contrary  fully  admits  Leach's  qualifications  as  an 
equity  judge  :— 

*  "With  great  quickness  of  parts,  an  extraordinary  power  of  fixing  his 
attention  upon  an  argument,  and  following  steadily  its  details,  a  rare 
faculty  of  neat  and  lucid  statement,  even  of  the  most  entangled  and 
complicated  facts,  considerable  knowledge  of  l^al  principles  and  still 
greater  acquaintance  with  equity  practice,  he  was  singularly  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  had  no  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  rules  or  the 
practice  of  evidence  in  the  courts  of  common  or  oriminal  law.* — 
Statesmen^  tit.  George  IV. 

Mr.  Hardy  adopts  and  amplifies  Lord  Brougham's  last  obser- 
vation as  a  disqualification  of  Sir  John  Leach  for  the  Equity 
Bench :  we  need  only  ask  him  what  kis  model  Master  of  the 
Rolls  knew  of  common  or  criminal  law  ?  In  truth,  so  little  that 
he  refused  a  mixed  Equity  and  Common  Law  judgeship,  from 
feeling  his  own  incompetence  to  the  latter  branch  of  it.  In 
another  point,  too,  Mr.  Hardy  misrepresents  Sir  John  Leach ; 
he  says  (i.  377)  that,  on  his  elevation  to  the  Rolls, 

*  He  affected  to  believe  that  it  was  a  lighter  and  less  responsible  place 
where  he  might  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate,  and  that  it  was  con- 
ferred on  him  more  as  the  reward  of  past  services  than  of  duties  to  be 
performed.  In  this,  as  many  other  instances,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  deceived,  because  he  saw  more  pleasure  in  indulging  dolce  far 
niente^  and  affecting  the  nonchalance  of  fashionable  life. — It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  Master  of  the  Kolls  possessed  higher  rank, 
larger  emoluments,  and  great  patronage,  and  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  demand  proportionate  service. 

This,  all  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  know  to  be 
untrue,  for  Leach  was  commonly  accused  of  being  over  expe- 
ditious in  his  work ;  and  he  had  had  in  fact,  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
nay  long  before  at  the  bar,  just  the  same  habits  of  fashionable 
society  which  Mr.  Hardy  vituperates  in  him  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Mr.  Hardy  crowns  this  misstatement  by  some  additional 
nonsense  of  his  own,  for  he  tells  us  that  Leach  thus  acted  (as 

he 
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he  did  not  act)  ^fnm  idiocracy  of  miW— whatever  that  may  mean 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  vocabulary. 

The  result  of  the  Commission  of  Chancery  Inquiry,  before 
which  Bickersteth  had  given  evidence,  was,  that  Lord  Lyndhorst 
— then  Sir  John  Copley  and  Attomey-G^eral — undertook  to 
prepare  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  that  Court,  and  with  that  view- 
was  induced  to  apply  to  Bickersteth  to  know  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  give  him  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  reply 
to  this  natural,  and,  as  we  should  have  thought,  complimentary 


^  I  told  him,'  writes  Mr.  Bickersteth,  '  none  whatever ;  that  I 
thought  the  subject  of  great  public  importance,  and  that  any  informa- 
tion which  I  possessed  was  entirely  at  the  service  of  himself  or  of  any 
one  else  who  chose  to  ask  for  it^  whether  it  was  the  Attorney- 
Greneral  or  John  Williams' — 

— John  Williams  (afterwards  a  nobody  Whig  puisne  judge)  having 
been  a  very  pertinacious  assailant  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Bickersteth  adds,  that 
the  Attorney-General  *  seemed  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  would  communicate  with  him  again,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  at  titat  time  J  (i.  368.)  Any  one  who  did  not  know 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  singular  amiability,  both  of  mind  and  manners, 
would  wonder  that  he  ever  renewed  the  subject  with  so  churlish 
a  resppndent  He  soon  after,  however,  became  Chancellor,  and 
a  promotion  of  King's  counsel  being  expected,  Mr.  Bickersteth 
applied  to  be  included  in  it  His  standing  in  the  profession 
perfectly  justified  the  request,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  granted  it, 
not  merely  readily,  but  with  a  degree  of  private  courtesy  more 
graceful  at  least  than  Mr.  Bickersteth's  ostentatious  indifference 
between  *  the  Attorney-General  and  John  Williams.* 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Duke's  Government  in  November,  1830, 
his  Chancellor  had,  it  seems,  brought  Bickersteth  into  a  bett^ 
temper : — 

'  With  him  I  never  had  any  political  relation,  and  about  politics  I 
had  no  communication  with  him ;  but  with  respect  to  reforms  of  the 
CSourt  of  Chancery  he  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  what  I  thought, 
and  of  doing  what  on  consideration  appeared  to  him  best  and  practi- 
cable. I  spoke  to  him  without  disguise  or  reserve — he  heard  me  without 
impatience,  and  without  taking  offence — and  I  incline  to  think  that 
nothing  but  overcaution  prevented  him  from  doing  much  more  in  the 
way  of  reform.  I  have  edways  felt  grateful  for  the  personal  kindness 
which  he  showed  me,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  sin- 
cerely meant  well  for  the  public' — i.  386. 

This,  which  was  penned  soon  after  Lord  Lyndhurst's  first  resig- 
nation, does,  after  all,  but  scanty  justice  to  that  great  judge  and  able 
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statesman,  who  did  more  in  the  way  of  reform  than  Bitfkersteth 
had  talked  in  all  his  life.  And  in  fact,  the  most  important  mea- 
sures to  which  Mr.  Hardy  endeavours  to  attach  Mr.  ibickersteth's 
name,  were  originated,  superintended,  and  passed  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst — Bickersteth's  share  being  that  he  acted,  at  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  request,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  eminent' 
lawyers  before  mentioned,  whom  his  Lordship  had  requested  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  Bicker- 
steth  appears  ever  after  to  have  spoken  with  cordial  and  grateful 
regard  and  esteem  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 

Very  different  seem  to  have  been  for  several  years  his  feelings 
towards  Lord  Lyndhurs^s  successor.  —  It  must  strike  every 
reader  of  these  volumes,  which  affect  to  be  in  so  peculiar  a 
d^ee  dedicated  to  the  glorification  of  law-reform  and  law- 
reformers,  that  the  name  of  Lord  Brougham  scarcely  ap- 
pears, and  when  it  does,  it  is  rather  with  the  imputation  of 
his  having  been  an  an/»- law-reformer.  For  this  strange  twist 
in  Bickersteth's  mind — for  Mr.  Hardy  evidently,  and,  indeed, 
avowedly,  writes  from  Lord  Langdale's  notes  and  from  recol- 
lections of  his  conversation — there  seem  to  be  two  reasons: 
first,  Bickersteth  was  an  absolute  Benthamite,  and  Bentham — 
always  paradoxical — professed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  he 
thought  the  tameness  and  over-moderation  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
successive  movements  in  the  direction  of  law-reform.  We  used  to 
think  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Brougham's  propositions  came  quickly 
enough,  and  went  far  enough ;  we  thought,  and  experience  has 
shown,  and  Lord  Brougham  saw — when  his  high  office  brought 
him  into  the  practical  handling  of  such  cases — that  very  gradual 
and  measured  steps  are  not  merely  the  safest,  but  in  fact  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  advancing — we  had  almost  said  any, 
— but  certainly  any  legal  reform.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
notion  of  Jeremy,  whose  brain  seems  to  have  grown  hotter  under  the 
snows  of  age.  That  there  had  before  this  supervened  any  mani- 
festations of  a  decided  estrangement,  we  are  not  told — but  the 
total  absence  of  the  name  of  Brougham  in  friendly  connexion 
with  those  of  B^tham  and  Bickersteth  suggests  such  a  suspicion. 
Mr.  Hardy  confesses,  indeed,  that  the  philosophical  Bentham  was 
so  childish  as  to  have  taken  great  disgust  because  the  new  Chan- 
cellor had  broken  a  dinner  engagement  with  him  (i.  388) ;  but 
— whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  cause — it  is  certain  that 
Jeremy's  dissatisfaction  with  Lord  Brougham  burst  forth  very 
soon  in  an  abusive  pamphlet,  which,  in  spite  of  its  violent  per- 
sonality, hastened  to  follow  the  rest  of  that  sage's  still-bom  progeny 
into  oblivion. 

But  besides  any  sympathy  in  Bentham's  quarrel  (and,  in 

truth, 
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truth,  we  do  not  snspect  Bickersteth  of  any  great  sympafliy  in 
any  other  man's  quarrel),  he  certainly  had  a  special  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  most  unreasonable  grievance  of  his  own.  This  is 
opened  by  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

*  In  the  new  Ministry,  Mr.  Henry  Brougham  had  been  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage :  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  to  be  made  Solicitor- General :  and 
there  is  no  douht  of  his  having  been  named  to  thcU  office  by  Lord 
Orey^  but  opposed  by  the  new  Chancellor,  though  he  had  known  him 
many  years  as  the  fHend  of  Bentham,  as  well  as  an  earnest  law-re- 
former.'—L  387. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  were  not  in  the  secrets  of  that  Cabi- 
net, but  we  were  not  in  those  days  without  either  interest  or  means 
of  information  as  to  what  was  going  on,  and  tDe  certainly  have  very 
great  *  doubt '  that  either  Lord  Grey  made,  or  Ix)rd  Brougham 
opposed,  any  such  nomination ;  we  even  go  so  far  as  to  doubt 
whether  Bickersteth  was  so  much  as  thought  of  at  that  time  by 
any  one  but  the  circle  of  Benthamites.  He  was  to  the  public  all 
but  wholly  unknown — we  might  say,  unheard  of — except  in  the 
newspaper  reports  of  Chancery  cases. 

Mr.  Hardy  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'  It  seems,  from  documents  before  me,  that  Lord '  Broogham 
never  had  a  thought  of  recommending  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  be  made 
Solicitor-Grenera],  for  he  had  given  out  that  he  was  a  Tory  and  was 
too  mach  of  a  follower  and  admirer  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  be  trusted 
by  the  present  Ministry.' — i.  388. 

There  is  no  doubt  that — in  that  curie  of  places  where  all  men. 
Whig  or  Radical  or  Benthamite,  who  had  been  combined  in  die 
general  opposition  to  the  Tory  Government,  were  ravenous  for  a 
share  of  the  spoil,  and  proportionably  offended  if  their  patriotism 
was  not  rewarided  by  some  of  the  good  things  ^;ainst  whidi  and 
their  possessors  they  had  so  long  declaimed — ^there  is,  we  say,  no 
doubt  that  Bentham,  and  probably  Bickersteth  himself,  expected 
that  the  general  triumph  of  the  Liberal  allies  would  be  marked 
by  some  prominent  distmction  conferred  on  Bickersteth ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  Benthamites  estimated  both  thCTaselves  and 
their  man  too  highly.  The  Grey  Government  had  to  provide 
for  more  important  persons,  and  Mr.  Hardy's  palliative  sugges- 
tion that  Bickersteth  was  passed  over  as  being  ^a  Toiy  and 
a  follower  of  Lord  L3mdhur8t,'  is  made  the  more  ridiculous 
by  his  adding,  as  a  further  grievance,  that  Mr.  Home,  whom 
the  new  Chancellor  did  appoint  Solicitor-General,  was,  *  if  he 
had  any  politics  at  all,  a  Tory  also  ;'  (i.  389) — the  truth  being 
that  Mr.  Home  had  been  in  Parliament  and  was  known  as  a 

moderate 
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moderate  Whig,  and  that  Mr.  Bickensteth  was,  beyond  the  RoUs 
Court,  scarcely  known,  and  only  as  a  Radical. 

The  result,  however,  of  all  this  was,  that  Mr.  Bickevsteth  was 
deeply  mortified  and  offended  with  Lord  Brougham — this  breaks 
oat  throogh  every  sentence  of  Mr.  Hardy's  transcripts  from  the 
Bickersteth  papers  and  of  his  own  incidental  observations : — 

^  Much  as  Lord  Brougham  had  talked  of  and  recommended  kw- 
reform,  he  did  not^  when  he  had  the  oppommUy^  take  amy  active  steps 
to  forward  it ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court 
in  Bankruptcy  can  be  called  his,  and  adjudged  as  a  beneficial  act  to  the 
community.'— L  389. 

*  If  the  Bankruptcy  A  ct  was  his'  ?  If  not,  whose  was  it  ?  But  is 
that  all  ?  Is  Hansard  too  modem  a  Record  for  Mr.  Hardy's  atten- 
tion? Did  Lord  Brougham  not  introduce  in  1830,  before  he 
was  a  month  in  office,  and  conduct  almost  to  its  last  stage,  a 
Local-court  Bill?  Did  he  not  eariy  in  1831  open,  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech,  a  wide  field  of  Legal  Reform,  and  bring  in  three 
m  four  bills  in  furtherance  of  it  ?  Was  there  not  a  Chancery  Bill 
in  1833,  and  another  in  1884,  both  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham  ? 
And  is  it  not  notorious  that  he  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  in- 
clined to  go  both  further  and  faster  than  his  colleagues  or  either 
House  of  Parliament  were  likely  to  approve  ? 

Lord  Broughun,  whether  aware  or  not  of  Bickersteth's  dis- 
content, seems  to  have  acted  with  fairness  and  kindness  towards 
him :  he  offered  him  the  first  judicial  office  of  rank  in  his  gift — i.e. 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  a  Court  of  Review — which  was  3000/. 
a-year  with  a  seat  in  the  Privy  CounciL  This,  Mr.  Hardy  says, 
Bickersteth  refused,  because  he  disapproved  the  Court  of  Review, 
and  would  not  attempt  the  responsibility  of  working  it.  We 
cannot  assert  that  this  may  not  have  been  Bickersteth's  motive,  or 
one  of  his  motives,  but  we  suspect  that  some  degree  of  vexation  at 
not  having  been  sooner  thought  of  contributed  to  this  refusal. 
Again,  in  February  1834  a  seat  on  the  Exchequer  Bench  became 
vacant,  and  Lord  Brougham  offered  it  to  Bickersteth,  with  a  view  to 
an  arrangementfor  extending  and  improving  the  Equity  jurisdiction 
of  diat  Court — but  Bickersteth  again  declined  on  the  motive  we 
have  already  mentioned — viz.  that  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  common  law  duties  which  he  would  also  have  to  administer  as 

Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Were  not  these  offers  steps,  at  least, 
in  the  direction  of  that  reform  of  which  Bickersteth  is  now  called 
the  diaropion  ?  He  might  have  reasons  of  his  own  for  declining  to 
lend  his  hand  to  help  Lord  Brougham ;  but  it  is  really  too  bad 
that  Mr.  Hardy  should  therefore  task  Lord  Brougham  with  having 
attempted  nothing.  Mr.  Hardy  proceeds  to  give  a  very  inac- 
curate account  of  some  other  proposals  for  filling  up  the  Exchequer 

vacancy — 
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vacancy — ^but  as  it  has  no  relation  to  Bickersteth,  and  introduces 
very  unnecessarily  the  names  of  persons  still  living,  we  pass 
it  over  with  a  general  protest  against  its  authenticity.  Some 
of  the  statements  are  absolutely  fabulous. 

In  April  1834  Mr.  Bickersteth  appeared  before  the  Privy 
Council  as  counsel  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  grant- 
ing a  charter  to  the  London  University.  On  this  occasion,  he 
is  represented  as  having  rebuked  Lord  Brougham  in  answering  a 
supposed  case  that  the  Chancellor  had  put.    Mr.  Hardy  says  : — 

<It  was  the  common  belief  at  the  time  that  the  ChanceUor 
felt  much  mortified  and  galled  at  it ;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  certmnfy 
did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  unfriendliness,  disrespect,  or  want  of 
cordiality  to  Mr.  Bickersteth  on  the  occasion  ;  and  it  should  be  stated 
in  reference  to  this  subject  that,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life, 
Lord  Langdale.  when  alluding  1o  that  part  of  the  speech  in  question, 
spoke  of  it  with  regret,  and  said,  That  answer  was  too  sharp,  but  I 
was  provoked  to  give  it  at  the  time.'" — i.  395-6. 

We  have  heard  from  persons  who  were  present  on  this  occa^ 
sion  that  they  discovered  nothing  of  rebuke^  and  we  ourselves  can 
see  in  Mr.  Hardy's  own  report  of  the  passage  (too  long  to  be 
extracted)  nothing  said  by  Mr.  Bickersteth  ^at  could  have  the 
appearance  of  even  sharpness,  but  the  concluding  words — 

*  That  IS  the  answer  I  give  to  your  Lordship's  question' — 
— which  certainly  might  by  gesture  and  tone  be  swelled  into  an 
impertinence — ^yet,  even  if  thus  aggravated,  did  not,  as  Mr.  Hardy 
admits,  provoke  any  sort  of  notice  from  Lord  Brougham.  But 
Mr.  Hardy  is  so  indiscreet  as  to  add  that  Lord  Langdale  often 
said  that  he  thought  that  speech  (meaning  the  supposed  rebuke) 
was  so  pleasing  to  King  William,  who  disliked  Lord  Brougham^ 
and  liked  the  prerogative  tone  of  the  whole  speech^  that  it  ultimately 
made  him  Master  of  the  Rolls  (i.  395).  Well  may  Mr.  Haidy 
descant,  as  he  often  does,  on  Lord  Langdale's  modesty  and  even 
humility,  in  confessing  that  he  owed  his  great  judicial  pro- 
motion to  a  royal  caprice  and  a  saucy  ebullition  of  temper — 
that  he  himself  was  sorry  for  it.  We  shall  not,  however,  allow 
Lord  Langdale  to  do  himself  this  injustice,  for  it  appears  from 
the  documentary  evidence,  afterwards  given  by  Mr.  Hardy,  that 
Lord  Melbourne  had  fixed  on  Bickersteth  for  Master  of  the  Rolls 
before  he  mentioned  it  to  the  King,  and  waited  his  (Bicker- 
steth's)  consult  to  do  so  (i.  447).  And  in  a  previous  passage 
it  is  stated  that  when,  in  April  1835,  Lord  Melbourne  expected 
and  wished  the  King  to  object  to  the  reappointment  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  Chancellor,  the  King  very  constitutionally  declined 
to  do  so,  saying,  *  My  Lord,  it  is  for  you,  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  name  whom  you  please,  and  submit  your  choice  for  my 
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confirmation'  (i.  415).  We  doubt  whether  this  was  said  con- 
oeming  Lord  Brougham,  for  we  doubt  that  any  such  proposition 
was  made  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  1835 — but  we  know  that  it 
was  the  language  the  King  held  on  similar  occasions,  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  King's  supposed  approval  of  Lord 
Langdale's  prerogative  and  saucy  speech  could  have  had  no  share 
in  his  promotion,  which  was  entirely  and  exclusively  Lord  Mel- 
bourne s ;  and  which,  indeed,  surprised  all  the  world — the  King 
and  Bickersteth  himself  included. 

In  September  1834  Sir  John  Leach,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
died  in  Edinburgh,  where  Lord  Brougham,  then  still  Chancellor, 
happened  also  to  be,  and,  judging  that  Sir  Christopher  Pepys,  then 
Solicitor-General,  must  succeed  to  that  office,  his  Lordship  wrote 
to  his  secretary,  Mr.  Le  Marchant,  in  London,  ^  to  offer  the  office 
of  Solicitor' General  to  Mr.  Bickersteth.^  So  writes  Mr.  Hardy; 
but  this  phrase  is  a  misstatement  of  the  case — trivial  in  itself, 
but  important  when  we  find  Mr.  Bickersteth  indulging  his  old 
spleen  and  refusing  the  office  on  the  ground  of  the  indecorous 
style  of  the  offer^  which  should,  he  said,  have  been  made  by 
the  Prime  ^^mister.  Mx*  Hardy  does  not  produce  the  words 
of  Mr.  Le  Marchant's  letter,  but  the  summary  he  gives  of  it  is 
this : — 

*'  Mr.  Le  Marchant  wrote  to  him  stating  that  the  oflSce  of  Solicitor- 
Grenend  would  in  all  probability  be  vacant  by  the  promotioD  of  Sir 
Christopher  Pepys  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Bolls,  and  that  the  Chan- 
cellor was  anxious  to  have  the  vacancy  filled  by  hiift,  Mr.  Bickersteth, 
as  be  was  satisfied  that  he  could  name  no  one  more  acceptable  to  the 
King,  the  profession,  and  the  country  at  large.' — i.  397. 

Now  those  who  afiect  to  be  punctilious  should  be  themselves 
exact  It  is  clear  that  the  Chancellor  did  not,  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
curt  phraseology,  direct  Mr.  Le  Marchant  to  offer  the  office — but 
only  to  state  the  probability  of  a  vacancy  and  the  Chancellor's 
aiudety  to  see  it  filled  by  Mr.  Bickersteth  for  the  flattering  reasons 
above  quoted.  If  the  overture  so  reservedly  and  delicately  made 
had  been  favourably  received  by  Bickersteth,  no  doubt  a  formal 
offer  from  the  Prime  Minister  woidd  have  followed.  But  we 
must  further  observe  how  much  the  captious  temper  in  which 
Bickersteth  evidently  was,  overlooked  the.  peculiar  circunistances 
of  the  case.  Leach  died  in  Edinburgh^  where  the  Chancellor 
happened  to  be ;  in  those  ante-railroad  times  a  letter  and  reply 
between  Edinburgh  and  London  occupied  five  or  six  days. 
Every  one  knows  that  no  Minister  could  fill  up  such  an  office 
without  previous  communication  with  his  Lord  Chancellor — nay, 
we  might  say,  not  otherwise  than  by  his  advice ;  and  therefore 
Lord  Brougham,  out  of  his  regard  for  Bickersteth,  and  to  diminish 
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the  obvious  inconvemence  of  delay  in  disposing  of  tbe  post, 
made  at  once  an  overture  to  Bickersteth,  the  result  of  which  would 
decide  his  advice  to  Lord  Melbourne.  What  could  be  more  natural 
and  proper?  Perhaps  Mr.  Bickerstedi  may  have  been  so  nice 
as  to  think  that  the  overture  should  have  been  made  in  the  Chan- 
ceBor^s  own  hand — we  can  suppose  many  reasons  why  his  secre- 
tary was  employed.  First,  Lord  Brougham  evidently  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  have  been  made  in  writing  at  all — he  maj 
not  have  known  where  Bickersteth  might  be  found — and  in  fact 
Mr.  Le  Marchant  only  wrote  because  Bickersteth  chanced  to  be  in 
Derbyshire.  As  soon  as  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Melbourne 
were  aware  that  Bickersteth  had  taken  huff,  they  both  wrote  in  tbe 
kindest  terms  to  renew  the  offer  and  to  disavow  any  the  least  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  either  to  have  been  wanting  in  any  either 
personal  or  political  etiquette  or  respect.  But  Bickersteth  was 
steady  in  his  refusal.  Its  alleged  motive  is  so  manifestly  futile, 
that,  as  he  was  a  man  of  very  good  common  sense,  we  must  look 
deeper  for  its  real  cause.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  was  very 
angry  with  Lord  Brougham  for  not  having  proposed  him  for 
Solicitor-General  in  1830 — it  is  at  all  events  quite  clear  that 
he  would  not  then  have  taken  offence  at  such  an  offer — vow  we 
believe  there  was  a  much  stronger  motive  still  2  the  Ministiy  of 
September  1834  was  in  a  most  precarious  and  indeed  moribund 
condition  ;  it,  in  feet,  survived  Sir  John  Leach  only  two  months, 
and  Bickersteth,  yrho  was  a  very  prudent  and  calculating  man, 
was  glad  of  any  reasonable  pretence  for  not  stepping  into  a  sink- 
ing boat.  He  was  right  Sir  Robert  Peel's  experimental  ministry 
failed — Lord  Melbourne  speedily  returned  under  better  auspices — 
and,  instead  of  a  Solicitor-Generalship  of  six  weeks,  Bickersteth 
obtained,  just  previous  to  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
Rolls  for  life  and  a  peerage. 

On  the  first  formation  of  that  Ministry  Lord  Melbourne  hesi- 
tated about  a  Chancellor — this,  Mr.  Hardy,  who,  we  suppose, 
thinks  Mr.  Bickersteth  should  have  been  at  once  appointed,  calls 
*a  scheming  policy,  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  not  dbtin- 
guished  for  courage.'  *  Lord  Melbourne,'  he  says,  *  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient for  the  purposes  of  party  to  put  the  Great  Seal  in  commis- 
sion '  (i.  413) ;  Pepys,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  being  first  commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Hardy  thinks  that  this  was  done 
^  with  the  object  of  keeping  open  the  place  for  Lord  Brougham,  in  the 
hope  that  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  King  would,  in  time,  have  the 
effect  of  removing  his  Majesty's  personal  objection.' — i.  415, 
We  believe  this  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  We  at  least  never 
heard  of  any  such  letter,  and  we  should  rather  believe  the  earlier 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  that  Lord  Melbourne  was  acting 
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under  *  a  scheming  poliey that  is,  that  the  difSculty  of  recon* 
ciliBg  and  arraaging  the  rival  claims  of  his  followers,  not  only  for 
the  Great  Seal  itself,  but  fox  the  other  law  offices  likelj  to  be 
vacated  bj  its  disposal,,  was  the  paramount  cause  of  Lord  Met 
boome's  hesitation.  He  may  also  have  sincerely  thought — or, 
in  pursuance  of  the  *  scheming  policy'  attributed  to  him,  have 
professed  to  think^  that  such  a  delay  would  afford  the  best  chance 
for  e&cting  some  improvement  in  both  the  legal  and  political 
bmndies  of  the  Great  Seal  while  it  was  yet  in  abeyance.  On  the 
score  of  anxiety  for  that  object  he  invited  Bickersteth  to  give  him 
his  views  of  Chancery  Reform,  and  he  did  so  in  June  1835,  in  the 
*  Notes  and  Suggestions '  to  which  Mr.  Hardy  attaches  so  much 
importance,  but  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  seem  to  us 
narrow  and  commonplace  in  their  view  both  of  the  difficulties 
and  of  the  semedies*  We  are  sure  that  it  is  not  by  any  shift- 
ing or  chmiging  of  the  charactera  or  numbers  of  the  Judges 
that  the  evil  of  delay  is  to  be  removed,  but  by  a  refonn  in  the 
procedure  and  in  the  inferior  machinery,  which  has  been  a  cover 
and  not  a  check  to  chicanery.  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  both  made  large  and  useful  amendments  in  this  direction, 
and  the  rules  lately  promulgated  by  Lord  St  Leonard's  and  the 
whole  Chanceiy  Bench  have  gone  sdll  further.  The  chief  novelty 
is  the  printing  the  bill — an  obvious  economy  of  time,  labour,  and 
expense,  which,  though  in  use  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Doctors'  Commons,  was  never  before,  that  we  know 
of,  proposed  for  Chancery.  Even  now  we  hear  that  there  are 
diiBsentient  opinions  on  this  point ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
it  and  the  other  rules  shall  not  abridge  and  limit  in  a  remark- 
aUe  degree  the  hitches,  costs,  and  intricacies  of  a  Chancery  suit. 
There  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  16  Vict  c.  80  (the  Master 
in  Chancery's  Bill)  a  recognition  and  of  course  a  calling  into  ope- 
ration of  a  power  which  we  should  have  supposed  must  have  been 
always  inheoent  in  the  Great  Seal — that  of  auperint^iding  the 
progress  of  suits  and  compelling  parties  to  proceed  with  reasonable 
spe^  It  appears  a  grave  reproach  to  the  law  and  to  the  Court, 
that  suits  should  be  allowed,  through  ignorance  or  chicanery,  to 
sleep  for  years.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  traditional  opinion 
that  the  Court  had  no  right  to  interfere  of  its  own  motion.  When 
Lord  St.  Lecmard's  was  Chancellor  of  Ireland^  however,  he  ex- 
ercised this  power  under  an  inferential  omstruction  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  He  compelled  the  parties  to  bring  in  all  old 
causes,  several  of  very  ancient  dates,  and  he  disposed  of  them  all 
before  he  resigned  the  Seal.  Chancery  has  often  incurred  the 
obloquy  of  delays  which  it  does  not  create,  but  which  it  suffers. 
Such  cases  will  under  the  recent  statute  involve  the  responsibility 
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of  the  Chancellor  personally,  and  he  will  have  himself  to  see 
that  no  wilful  devices  are  rewarded  by  needless  procraslinadou. 

After  a  delay  of  above  six  months,  during  which  Lord  Melboorne 
had  taken  no  notice  of  Bickersteth  or  his  paper,  the  Minister  was 
forced  by  public  clamour  and  private  pressure  to  ^point  a  Chan- 
cellor, and  Sir  Christopher  Pepys  received  the  Great  Setl, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Cottenham.  We  shall  not  follow  Mr. 
Hardy  into  the  view — imperfect,  and  not  very  oomplimentaiy— 
which  he  takes  of  the  way  in  which  Lord  Melbourne  managed  to 
satisfy  his  rival  partisans,  and  to  enable  him  to  name  Mr.  Bickersteth 
Mcuter  of  the  Bolls — a  point  on  which  Lord  Melbourne  seemed 
more  determined  than  we  should  have  expected  either  from  his 
own  easy  temper  or  from  any  public  or  private  claims  that,  as  (ar 
as  we  see,  Mr.  Bickersteth  coidd  have  on  him.  We  really  believe 
that  he  thought  him — as  he  was — the  best  Chancery  lawyer  of  the 
party,  and  felt  that,  for  every  reason,  an  eminent  Chancery  lawyer 
ought  to  be  placed  in  that  office.  But  we  cannot  so  well  aoooont 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  forced  on  Mr.  Bickersteth  the 
peerage  as  a  condition  of  the  office.  It  seemed  unnecessary,  and 
was  almost  unpreced^ted.*  No  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  beeD, 
as  such,  created  a  peer.  Bickersteth  seems  himself  to  have  been 
sincerely  averse  to  the  peerage — we  cannot  guess  why ;  he  lunts 
indeed  at  his  old  excuse  for  declining  a  seat  in  Parliament — po- 
verty ; '  but  in  his  circumstances,  as  Lord  Melbourne  pressed  upon 
him,  this  pretext  appeared  a  preposterous  one.  Lord  Melboonie's 
motive  was,  probably,  what  he  professed,  that  he  omtemplated 
some  measures  of  law  reform,  in  which  he  thought  Bickersteth 
would  be  a  useful  assistant ;  he  may  have  also  wished  to  have  a 
second  Law-lord  to  support  a  rather  inert  Chancellor,  and  to 
counterbalance  in  some  degree  the  great  legal  authorities  that 
were  not  connected  with  the  Government  But,  after  all,  we 
must  confess  that  the  peerage  of  Langdale  is  a  mystery  of  which 
neither  these  nor  any  other  considerations  that  occur  to  us,  affoid 
a  satisfactory  explanation. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  on  the  19th  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  on  the  23rd  created  Baron  Langdale — a  title  very  impio- 
perly  selected  and  conferred,  because  it  was  that  of  an  andent 
family  of  that  namej  which  may  not  be  extinct  though  the  peer- 
age is ;  and  Bickersteth  had  no  other  claim  to  it,  that  we  can 
discover,  than  that  he  once  in  his  youth  scrambled  over  Lang- 
dale Pikes  in  Westmoreland.    We  tlnnk,  therefore,  that  in  taking 

*  The  single  exception  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  is,  that  Lord  Gifford,  who  bad 
been,  while  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  created  a  peer,  in  order  that  be  might 
assist  the  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  subsequently  made  Master  of  the  Rolh> 
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his  title  he  a  little  forgot — what  Mr.  Hardy  was  so  enraptured 
of — his  mother's  lesson  and  his  own  motto  of  Suum  cuique  ! 

When  the  honey-tongued  Hardy  tells  us  that  ^  in  the  House  of 
Peers  Lord  Langdale  could  hardly  be  said  to  shine '  (ii.  47),  we 
0iay  be  excused  from  dwelling  on  his  parliamentary  labours.  He 
spoke  on  none  but  legal  subjects ;  and  even  on  them  less  often  and 
cSfectively  than  might  have  been  expected  even  from  an  inferior 
man.  We  know  not  that  he  originally  introduced  or  essentially 
forwarded  any  measure  of  legal  reform — *  unless  indeed ' — to  em- 
ploy Mr«  Hardy*s  own  words  concerning  Lord  Brougham's  Bank- 
rupt Law — *  unless  indeed  the  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws 
respecting  Wills  can  be  called  his,  and  adjudged  as  a  beneficial 
act  to  the  community.'  *  It  is  generally  called  Lord  LangdaUs 
Act^  says  Mr.  Hardy ; — but,  as  he  is  forced  to  own  '  that  it  has 
not  worked  well,'  he  hastens  to  repudiate  it  on  the  part  of  his 
patron,  and  fathers  it  on  one  of  his  Benthamite  friends,  a  Mr. 
Tyrrell — but,  whoever  drew  it,  it  is  *  Lord  Langdale^ s  Act^  and 
a  more  copious  source  of  litigation,  injustice,  and  oppression,  was 
never  inflicted  on  the  country;  some  of  its  nonsense  has  been 
lately  repealed,  but  where  is  the  redress  for  those  who  have  been 
robbed  by  this  pretended  reform  ? 

Having  little  or  nothing  to  tell  of  Lord  Langdalc's  parlia- 
mentary  career,  Mr.  Hardy  expatiates  on  his  meritorious  exertions 
elsewhere.  His  services  in  the  Record  department — which  by  a 
new  Act  (1838)  was  united  and  consolidated  under  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls — may  have  been  as  active  and  judicious  as  Mr. 
Hardy — a  competent  judge,  we  are  willing  to  suppose,  of  those 
matters — represents  them ; — but  he  need  not  have  swelled  out  his 
volume  with  a  long  correspondence  about  very  small  details — 
appointments,  salaries,  locality  of  offices,  &c. — which,  however 
interesting  at  the  moment  to  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  colleagues,  are 
already  of  no  importance  at  all.  We  should  not  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Hardy  if  we  did  not  give  another  example  of  the  classical 
tenderness  with  which,  on  closing  this  topic,  he  pays  poetical 
honours  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Langdale,  as  he  had  before 
done  to  that  of  Mr.  Bell.  Lord  Langdale  had  chosen  the  site 
and  approved  the  plans  of  a  new  Record-office  in  CJmncery 
Lane: — 

*  The  excavations  were  even  made  for  the  foundations  of  the  Repo- 
sitory ;  but  aUu  I  another  hand  was  destined  to  lay  the  first  stone. — 
Magnis  iamen  excidit  atisis.' — ii.  189. 

Instead  of  Mr.  Hardy's  being,  as  we  set  out  by  saying,  a 
terror  of  deaths  he  contrives  to  make  even  that  of  his  friends 
ridiculous. 
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He  dedicates  also  a  chapter  to  his  hero's  labours  as  a  tmstee 
of  the  British  Museum,  of  which  it  seems  his  lordship  thought  it 
worth  while  to  keep  notes,  which  Mr.  Hardy  expands,  but 
which,  for  Lord  Langdale^e  sake^  might  as  well  perhi^  have 
been  omitted.  Being  an  ex  officio  trustee  of  the  Museum,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  (1848),  of  which 
Lord  Ellesmere  was  chairman,  Lord  Langdale  had  furnished  his 
colleagues  with  a  sensible  paper  of  suggestions  for  a  Report. 
A  statement  soon  after  appeared  in  The  Observer  that  the  Com- 
mission had  agreed  to  a  Report — of  which  it  gave  a  sketch, 
including  some  of  the  heads  of  Lord  Langdale*s  paper.  iMd 
Langdale,  on  seeing  the  Sunday  print,  concluded  that  ^e  Com- 
missioners must  have  agreed  upon  and  printed  a  Report — fur  how 
else  could  his  identical  suggestions  have  got  out  ? — whereupon, 
knowing  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  about  any  Report,  and 
that  no  copy  of  the  supposed  Report  had  been  sent  to  him,  he 
took  fire  at  the  indignity  and  commenced  an  angry  correspond- 
ence with  the  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Commission ; — and 
although  they  most  civilly  explained  to  him  that  there  never  had 
been  any  such  Report  ^that  what  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
had  got  there  they  could  not  guess  how — and  that  all  their  real 
proceedings  had  been  duly  communicated  to  his  lordship — ^yet 
he  was  not  to  be  appeased ;  he  continued  to  sulk,  and  refused 
to  sign  the  actual  Report  wh^  finally  agreed  on.  We  notice 
this  anecdote  to  mark  Mr.  Hardy's  indiscretion  in  thus  dragging 
into  light  foibles  which  ev^ry  man  may  have,  but  which  nobody 
but  *  a  qoodnatured  Jriend^  would  think  of  publishing.  The  £sct, 
however,  is  an  additional  proof  of  Lord  Langdale*s  over-readiness 
to  take  offence  even  with  friends  and  associates.  We  dare  say 
that  this  passed  in  Lord  Lang:dale's  own  mind,  as  it  does  with 
Mr.  Hardy,  for  manly  pride  and  independence ; — the  rest  of  the 
world  will  only  see  and  regret  infirmity  of  temper. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  further  stuffed  out  his  volume  with  certain 
memoranda  and  thoughts  of  Lord  Langdale's  on  several  occasions ; 
two  or  three  are  worth  notice  : — 

^  Before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  in  politics  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
neither  Whig,  Tory,  nor  Radical,  but  a  thorough  Reformer.' — ^ii  lOL 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  given  as  Mr.  Hardy's  own 
opinion,  or  whether  it  be  copied,  as  the  context  is,  from  Lord 
Langdale*s  notes  ;  whichever  it  may  be,  the  asserti<m  that  Bicker^ 
steth  was  not  what  is  called  a  Radical  is  manifestly,  and  on  Mr. 
Hardy's  own  partial  evidence,  unfounded.  *  Mr.  Bickersteth,'  he 
says  (i.  323),  *  was  now  (1818)  known  as  a  disciple  of  Bentham 
and  a  friend  of  Burdett's,  at  that  time  scornfully  denounced  as 
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Badicak — of  Bentham,  the  ^  great  subversive ' — of  Burdett,  who 
invites  him  to  an  assemblage  of  '  Radicalism,'  and  concludes  one 
of  his  notes  *  Radicals  for  everF  And  let  us  not  refuse  Lord 
Langdale  the  merit  of  consistency  at  least  in  his  opinions*;  even* 
Q£Bce  and  the  peerage  did  not  extinguish  these  .fio^zca/  elements, 
as  we  find  from  another  of  the  Memoranda  (about  1847),  viz. : —  > 

* "  The  only  way  to  prevent  bribery  is  either  to  make  the  electoral 
districts  so  large  that  bribery  would  be  impossible,  or  to  make 
Parliamenis  of  very  frequent  oecunrence.'' — Either  of  these  tooyld' 
imdeed^'  adds  Mr.  Hardy,  <  he  a  radical  measure,  but  he  thought  the . 
consequences  would  not  be  revolutionary,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
people  would  become  rather  indifferent  about  it,  and  everything  would 
go  on  quietly.' — ii.  107. 

That  is,  and  in  Imrdly  plainer  words,  universal  suffrage  and  au" 
nual  Parliaments!  And  yet  all  that  their  noble  and  learned < 
advocate  can  say  for  these  grand  Radical  desiderata — this  panaceia 
for  all  evils — is  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  that  they  would 
only  do  no  harm  because  no  one  would  care  a  fig  about  them. 
O  the  altitude  of  nonsense  I 

On  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  who  was  acquitted  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  charge  of  fighting  a  duel,  we  find  Lord 
Langdale  carping  at  Lord  Denman's  conduct  as  High  Steward. 

*  liord  Langdale  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  Lord  Denman  delivered 
\i\s  judgment, — He  thought  that  Lord  Denman  should  have  read  the 
Prisoner  a  lecture^*  &c.  &c. — ^ii.  93. 

For  a  great  law  lord,  discussing  a  great  criminal  case,  this  is 
mighty  loose,  and,  we  must  add,  mighty  foolish  talk.  Lord 
Denman  had  no  judgment  to  deliver :  and  we  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  Lord  Langdale  venture — and  he  had  just  as  much  right 
as  Lord  Denman — to  read  a  lecture  to  a  Peer  who  had  just  been 
unanimously  acquitted,  and  was  therefore  no  longer  a  Prisoner. 
Such  sage  supererogations  may  as  well  be  left  to  the  Mansion 
House. 

The  last  of  these  memoranda  that  we  shall  notice  is  of  a  more 
serious  character.  Considering  the  high  place  which  Mr.  Hardy 
arrogates  for  Lord  Langdale,  and  considering  the  imputations  that 
he  so  loosely  casts  on  the  supineness  and  insincerity  of  other — or, 
as  he  insinuates,  pretended — reformers,  it  was  strange  enough  to 
find  Lord  Langdale  himself  doing  so  little  in  that  line — nothing, 
in  fact,  but  the  Will  Ad — but  we  were  certainly  not  prepared  for 
such  an  explanation  of  his  inaction  as  the  following : — 

^Speaking  on  another  occasion  of  the  proposed  reforms  in  the 
offices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  said,    I  am  determined  not  to  put 
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myself  forward  as  the  attacking  party,  but  I  am  willing  to  march  ride 
by  side  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  [Oottenham]  ;  I  will  not  take  upon 
myself  the  odium  of  the  assault^  and  leave  the  Ciiancellor  the  g^race.' 
— ii.  94. 

Thus  then  this  bold,  independent,  indefatigable,  fearless,  un- 
compromising Reformer — ^brought  into  the  House  »  of  Lords 
expressly  to  forward  those  reforms  which  his  whole  previous  life 
was,  we  are  told,  passed  in  advocating — shirks  the  duty  on  the 
poorest,  the  paltriest  of  motives — shrinking  from  the  risk  of 
some  annoyance  to  himself,  and  jealous  lest  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  have  a  larger  share  of  the  grace  ! 

Though  we  are  told  that  Bickersteth  constantly  intermingled 
Shakspeare  with  his  law  reading,  he  had  not,  it  seems,  profited 
by  honest  Dogberry's  instructive  maxim  that,  ^  an  two  men  ride 
of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.'  If  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  will  ride  the  same  hobby,  the  Master  must 
ride  behind.  But  the  inference  that  must  be  drawn  from  such  an 
avowal  is  too  serious  for  pleasantry,  and  so  little  creditable  that 
we  wonder  that  even  Mr.  Hardy's  blindness  could  have  selected  it 
{or  publication* 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  reprint  of  some  of  Lord  Lang- 
dale's  judgments  as  Master  of  the  Rolls;  we  are  inadequate 
judges  of  such  things.  We  have  already  noticed  with  no  great 
satisfaction  that  on  the  Caius  College  case.  There  is  a  longer 
and  more  pretentious  one  on  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  versus  the 
King  of  Hanover — the  point  we  think  was  of  no  difficulty,  but 
the  judgment  is  well  reasoned  and  sound  in  substance,  though  too 
verbosely  and  profusely  expressed.  Sir  William  Scott  or  Sir 
William  Grant  would  have  comprised  twice  as  much  within  half 
the  length.  But  the  most  considerable  and  important  of  the 
judicial  performances,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  handling  of 
it,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Gorham  case, 
which  Lord  Langdale  chiefly  drew  up,  and  delivered.  To  this, 
however,  Mr.  Hardy  adds  a  copious  selection  from  his  preparatoiy 
notes,  which  contain  little  else  than  extracts  from  Cardwell  and 
other  common  synodical  works. 

About  this  time  the  ill  health  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenfaam 
and  the  consequent  interruption  of  his  duties  occasioned  so  much 
public  inconvenience  that,  though  he  struggled  most  pertina- 
ciously against  such  a  result,  his  retirement  became  inevitable ;  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Lord  Langdale  was  most  likely  to  be 
his  successor ;  but  his  aversion  to  accept  the  Great  Seal  appears  to 
have  been  well  known.  Lord  Brougham — with  whom  he  seems 
latterly  to  have  renewed  habits  of  friendly  intercourse — had  in 
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conversation,  some  time  before,  combated  that  feeling,  and  Lord 
Ljndhurst,  on  the  5th  of  April,  addressed  to  him  the  following 
letter  :— 

<  TurvilU  Park,  April  5th. 

*  My  dkar  Langbale, — I  am  told  that  nothing  will  induce  you  to 
accept  the  Great  Seal :  I  do  not  believe  it.  You  are  not  a  man  to 
prefer  your  ea:«e  and  private  interest  to  that  of  the  public.  There  is 
no  person  as  Chancellor  no  well  calculated  to  complete  the  reforms  of 
the  Court,  every  day  becoming  more  necessary  and  urgent,  as  yourself. 
There  is  no  object  of  more  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  or  which, 
when  accomplished,  will  redound  more  to  the  credit  and  honour  of  him 
by  whom  this  great  good  shall  be  effected.  Consider  this  well,  and 
weigh  it  in  all  its  bearings.    Your  sincere  friend  (blind  as  a  mole), 

*  Lyndhurst.* 

In  replying.  Lord  Langdale  handsomely  and  properly  says  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst : — 

*  Bearing  in  mind,  as  I  always  do,  that  it  was  from  your  spon- 
taneous favour  that  I  received  the  first  step  in  the  profession — a  step 
which  no  other  would  have  given  me — and  without  which  I  must 
have  remained  in  the  position  in  which  you  first  saw  me — I  always 
consider  myself  indebted  to  you  for  my  subsequent  progress,  and, 
in  some  sort,  accountable  to  you  for  the  use  which  I  ought  to  make 
of  it' 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  what  induced  him  to  persist  in  his 
resolution — namely,  the  old  hackneyed  doctrine  of  all  the 
Benthamite  school,  that  the  duties  attached  to  the  Great  Seal 
were  too  various  and  too  onerous  to  be  executed  by  one  man,  and 
that  for  this,  as  well  as  for  constitutional  reasons,  the  Chancellor 
should  be  severed  from  all  political  functions  and  influence. 
We  will  not  now  enter  into  this  great  question,  on  which,  though 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  we  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  under  the  present  constitution  of  Enrjland,  the  union  as  it 
now  exists  of  the  political  and  judicial  duties  of  a  Lord  High 
Chancellor  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best,  if  not  the  only  satisfac- 
tory arrangement.  Lord  Langdate*s  vi^ue  projects  would,  we 
are  confident,  have  been  found  impracticable. 

He,  however,  acted  according  to  his  original  view.  When,  on 
Lord  Cottenham's  reluctant  resignation.  Lord  John  Russell, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1850,  pressed  the  Great  Seal  on  his  accept- 
ance, he,  after  some  slight  hesitation,  occasioned  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  friends,  finally  refused  it. — Mr.  Hardy  gives  us  the 
following  *  curious  memorandum '  as  the  result  of  the  reconsider- 
ation which,  at  Lord  John's  request,  he  had  given  to  the  subject. 
It  is  a  kind  of  balance-sheet  of  the  state  of  his  mind : — 
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*cbimtA.  *  p«o. 

Persuasion  that  no  one  can  per-    Salary  14,000/.  instead  of  TOOOil 
form  all  the  duties  that  are    Pension  of  6000/.  assured  (instead 
annexed  to  the  office  of  Chan-       of  3750/.  not  assured).* 
cellor.  Patronage  for  benefit  of  con- 

^  Certainly  that  I  cannot.  nexions  much  needing  it. 

Unwilling  to  seem  to  undertake   Some,  though  small  and  doubtful 
duties,  some  of  which  must  (as       hope  of  efiecting  some  further 
I  think)  be  necessarily  neg-       reform  in  Chancery.' — ii.  250. 
lected. 

No  reason  to  think  that  the  ex- 
tensive reform  which  I  think 
necessary  will  meet  with  any 
.  support. 

No  particular  party  zeal,  and  no 
capacity  to  acquire  any. 

Declining  health. 

AUhongb  this  pap^r  assumes  such  a  business-like  form,  and 
though  we  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Langdale  persuaded  himself 
that  the  contra  side  expressed  his  real  motives,  we  very  much 
suspect  that  they  did  not  do  so  completely.  The  two  last  items  on 
that  side  of  the  account — the  absence  of  party  zeal  and  declining 
health — were  probably  more  influential  than  all  the  rest  We 
believe  that  he  was  sincerely^  and  we  think  very  rationally,  satisfied 
vnth  his  present  lucrative  and  honourable,  easy  yet  ^inent  posi- 
tion :  one  so  easily  acquired,  and  yet  so  much  beyond  all  that  he 
could  a  few  years  before  have  expected  that  it  might  well  have 
contented  a  more  ambitious  and  adventurous  nature  than  his  had 
ever  been.  He  had  said  as  much  to  Lord  Brougham  in  the  con- 
versation we  have  alluded  to,  and  this,  we  are  satisfied,  was  the 
substantial,  and,  as  we  think,  very  suflScient  motive,  which  he  was 
glad  to  dress  even  to  his  own  imagination  in  the  more  presentable 
garb  of  consistency  in  his  professed  principles  of  Chancery 
Reform. 

He  was  not,  however,  destined  much  longer  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  he  so  justly  appreciated.  The  apprehension  of  de- 
clining health  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  was  but  too  well 
founded.  A  very  few  months  after  he  had  refused  the  Great 
Seal  he  was  forced  to  interrupt  his  own  judicial  sittings,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  to  offer  his  resignation :  he  suspended  it  for 

*  We  have  to  apologise  for  having  inadvertently  in  our  last  Number  f  Article 
JRoehuck  and  Martineau)  stated  the  Ciiancellor's  retiring  pension,  under  me  last 
regulation,  at  6000/.  We  should  also  have  recollected  that,  when  that  regulation  was 
.made-bunder  Lord  Broofham's  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal — the  increase  of  the  posiso 
from  its  old  rate  to  50007.  was  proposed  and  sustained  as  a  moderate  compwMition 
for  extensive  rights  of  patronage  then  severed  from  the  Chancellorship. 
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above  two  iiKAths  at  Lord  John  RuBftell's  request ;  but  at  last, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1851,  he  took  leave  of  the  Court,  replying 
with  dignity  and  feeling  to  a  well-merited  expression  of  respect 
and  regret  offered  him  by  Mr.  Turner  on  behalf  of  the  Bar. 

He  did  not  survive  a  month — he  had  removed  on  the  10th  of 
April  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  was  next  day  seized  by  paralysis. 
His  brother,  the  surgeon  of  Liverpool,  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
bat  nothing  could  be  done.  He  lay  for  a  week  in  a  state  of  con* 
sciousness,  patient  and  resigned  to  a  fate  which  he  seemed  to 
know  was  inevitable. 

^  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  iSth  of  April,  the  early  rays  of 
the  sun  streamed  into  the  chamber  of  death.  At  eight  o'clock  Lord 
Langdale  was  no  more.  The  following  Thursday  his  remains  were 
laid,  according  to  his  right  as  a  Bencher,  in  the  vault  of  the  Temple 
Church.'— ii.  357. 

Mr.  Hardy  concludes  all  by  saying — 

^  Here  let  no  useless  eulogium  be  passed  on  the  dead.  If  in  the  tale 
of  his  life,  simply  toldy  his  greatness  of  mind  and  his  high  character 
•have  not  amply  appeared,  no  set  form  of  description  or  praise  could 
avail.' — ii.  357. 

We  heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  had  the  good  taste,  or 
indeed  the  common  sense,  to  perform  his  task  on  the  principle 
thus  enounced.  If  he  had  contented  himself  with  claiming  for 
Xord  Langdale  his  own  merits,  without  attempting  to  heighten 
them  by  the  depreciation  of  others — if  he  had  praised  the 
industry  of  his  youth — admired  the  virtues  and  success  of  his 
middle  age — and  expatiated  on  the  eminence  of  his  later  days — 
in  a  less  exclusive,  controversial,  and  arrogant  styte,  he  would 
bave  found  no  dissent — certainly  none  from  us.  We  were 
•favourably  impressed  by  all  we  had  heard  or  seen  of  Lord 
Langdale's  private  and  professional  life,  and  we  respected  his 
political  sincerity ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  our  foregoing  re- 
marks on  him  that  may  sound  like  disapprobation,  will  be  found 
to  have  arisen  entirely  from  Mr.  Hardy's  provocation.  He  has 
driven  us  to  the  altmiative  either  of  ratifying  his  misstatements 
by  our  contemporaneous  acquiescence,  or  of  repelling  them  with 
a  severity  that  we  wish  might  have  fallen  on  Mr.  Hardy  alone. 
No  one  can  doubt  Mr.  Hardy's  personal  respectability — no  man 
can  doubt  his  affectionate  regard  for  his  '  lamented  master ;'  but 
the  family  of  a  distinguished  person  ought  to  reflect  very  ma- 
turely before  they  select  an  editor  for  his  papers  and  a  biographer 
for  his  career. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  recent  Discovery  of 
Gold  in  Australia.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 

2.  Ttoelfth  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners. 

3.  Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1852.    By  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 

4.  Lectures  on  Gold,  delivered  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology • 
1852. 

5.  A  Ride  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Oregon  and  California^ 
By  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Coke.  1852. 

6.  Four  Months  among  the  Gold  Finders  in  AUa  California.  Bj 
J.  T.  Brooks,  M.D.  1849. 

7.  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  New  York  to  California. 
By  William  Kelly,  Esq.  1852. 

8.  A  Tramp  to  the  Diggings  in  1852.    By  John  Shaw,  M.D. 

9.  Australia,  with  latest  Intelligence  from  the  Diggings.  By  John 
Fairfax,  Esq.  1852. 

10.  Tables  showing  the  legally  appointed  Weight  of  British  Gold 
and  Silver  Coin.  By  James  H.  Watherston,  Goldsmith.  1847. 

1 1 .  Letter  to  Thomas  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  Gold  Disco- 
veries.  By  F.  Scheer.  1852. 

12.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Scheer* s  Letter.  By  Andrew  Johnson, 
Bullion  Office,  Bank  of  England.    1 852. 

13.  A  few  Words  on  the  Gold  Question.  By  E.  H.  Browne, 
Stock  Exchange.  1852. 

AMONG  the  accidents  which  have  influenced  the  fortune  of 
the  world  will  hereafter  be  ranked  the  erection  of  a  saw- 
mill on  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento.  An  officer  in  the  Swiss 
guards  of  Charles  X. — '  a  good  old  Dutchman '  according  to 
Mr.  Coke— who  received  an  ugly  wound  while  fighting  against 
the  barricaders  of  July,  found  France  no  place  for  him  when  the 
conspiracy  of  Messrs.  Lafitte  and  Co.  triumphed.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  proffered  his  services  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment He  served  well,  we  must  suppose,  for  very  speedily  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land  in  Alta  California,  comprising 
some  700  or  800  square  miles — the  extent  of  a  £Eur*sized  Ei^lish 
county  I 

Three  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Cortes  discovered  the 
Califomian  peninsula.  Some  years  later  a  Spanish  navigator 
visited  the  coast  further  north,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it, 
but,  strangely  enough,  the  adventurers,  in  their  eager  search  for 
gold,  overlooked  the  richest  prize  of  the  New  Continent.  The 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  yields  yearly  a  greater  treasure  than  in 
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the  first  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  could  be 
wrested  from  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Some 
Jesuit  missions  were  early  established  in  Lower  California,  but, 
so  far  as  any  real  use  of  the  country  was  concerned,  it  might  at 
well  have  remained  unknown.  The  missionaries  did  their  best  to 
secure  themselves  from  intrusion  by  representing  the  soil  as 
barren,  the  climate  pestilent,  the  people  cruel  and  treacherous. 
Nothing  but  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  could  render  life  bearable 
in  such  a  region.  They  established  themselves  in  Alta  California 
at  about  the  same  time  that  they  were  expelled  from  the  chief 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  bad  they  manifested  any  true  capacity 
for  government,  they  might  have  retrieved  in  the  New  World 
their  losses  in  the  Old.  But  their  policy  has  veiy  litde  corre- 
sponded with  the  idea  entertained  of  their  profound  and  subtle 
wisdom.  Their  aim  has  been  always  isolation — as  if  isolation 
could  have  any  other  consequence  than  to  dwarf  or  deform  the 
standard  of  man.  The  illustrious  nobility  of  Spain,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  constant  intermarriages,  exhibit  Grildrigs 
and  mannikins  as  the  descendants  of  the  chivalry  which  rolled 
back  the  wave  of  Mahommedan  conquest  Intellectual  exclusive- 
ness  leads  to  yet  more  miserable  results.  All  trace  has  long  been 
lost  in  the  Jesuit  missions  of  the  higher  qualities  ascribed  to 
their  founders.  Enthusiasm  was  represented  by  bigotry — ^piety 
by  juggling — and  benevolence  by  tyranny.  The  rule  of  Francia 
in  Paraguay  and  of  Rosas  in  Buenos  Ayres  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  tendency  of  Jesuit  teaching. 

The  travellers  who  at  rare  intervals  visited  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia could  do  little  to  dispel  the  gloomy  fictions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  when  they  spoke  vaguely  of  rocks  abounding  in 
ores,  or  of  the  black  soil  appearing,  when  turned  up  freshly  to 
the  sun,  intermingled  with  scales  of  gold,  these  things  were  set 
down  among  the  strange  sights  which  travellers  are  privileged  to 
•ee.  When  the  Jesuits  fell  in  Spain,  a  commissioner  was  sent, 
out  to  report  on  the  real  condition  of  this  peninsula,  but  though 
his  report  was  highly  favourable,  and  distinctly  mentioned  gold 
mines,  and  though  he  himself  at  a  subsequent  date  became 
minister  of  the  Indies,  no  steps  would  seem  to  have  been  taken 
to  test  this  reported  richness  of  the  soil.  A  glance  at  any  of  our 
best  maps  of  a  dozen  years  old  will  show  how  little  was  then 
known  of  that  wide  region  which  stretches  from  Cape  San  Lucas 
to  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  •  Basil  Hall  notices  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Conway  at  San  Bias,  no  English  man- 
of-war  had  ever  anchored  in  that  port. 

The  Santa  Fe  traders  were  among  the  first  to  perceive  the 
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commercial  importance  of  Alta  California.  Of  all  the  tieroets 
of  commerce,  we  are  indined  to  rank  aa  the  most  marrelkms 
.those  merchant  bands  who  set  forth  on  a  journey  of  two  thoasuid 
miles  through  an  unexplored  country  where  not  a  vestige  of 
civilized  life  existed — with  broad  and  rapid  rivers  to  ford — ^pre- 
cipitous rocks  to  scale  and  descend — paths  to  force  throogh 
.mountain  passes,  and  roads  to  form  over  swamp  and  moraaa — 
dependent  wholly  on  chance  for  supplies  of  water  and  fodder — 
certain  of  the  hostility  of  tribes  of  Indians  whose  hunting  grounds 
they  invaded — and,  should  they  ever  reach  their  point,  lik^y  to 
meet  with  a  rough  reception  there.  Many  pens  lutve  been 
busied  with  the  burning  prairie — the  stampede  —  the  ftwfnl 
storms  which  sweep  over  those  oceanic  solitudes  —  the  night 
attack  of  savages — the  tortures  of  extreme  thirst — the  liability  to 
destruction  from  the  theft  or  death  of  catde — the  hopeless  dis- 
appearance of  individuals  who  ventured  too  far  from  the  waggons 
— yet  it  is  felt  that  descriptions  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
realities. 

The  way  once  opened  was  never  snfiTered  to  be  dosed;  and 
by  and  by  companies  of  adventurers  were  formed  for  other  pur- 
poses than  trade.  The  easy  acquisition  of  Texas  was  remem- 
bered, and  the  piratical  expedition  recorded  by  Kendall' — though 
ending  in  defeat  and  cruel  suffering— only  stimulated  further  the 
more  restless  part  of  the  States'  population  to  seize  a  country 
.which  it  was  evidaat  there  would  be  no  force  to  defend  against  a 
determined  assault.  And  ere  long  their  own  feeble  government 
found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  yield  to  the  fast-spreading 
movement  of  the  popular  mind. 

Faithful  to  the  Mexican  government,  our  veteran  turned  out 
with  his  people  when  the  territory  was  invaded — although  it 
seems  most  probable  that  he  saw  from  the  first  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  contest  Of  the  few  settlers  in  Califcnmia  hardly 
any  knew  their  government  save  b^  its  extortiras.  It  vexatiously 
interfered  with  their  concerns,  but  it  did  not  protect  them.  Then- 
interests  were  on  the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  tbey  very  cheer- 
fully concurred  in  the  arrang^ent  which  enrolled  their  ter- 
ritoiy  under  the  flag  of  stars  and  stripes.  Captain  Sutter  re- 
turned uninjured  to  his  estate,  and  had  soon  cause,  in  die 
increased  prosperity  of  his  clearing,  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
change.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  had  established  him- 
self in  that  district  where  the  Americanos  joins  the  Sacramento. 
Without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  treasures  bcoeath  his  feet,  he 
had  by  degrees  brought  two  or  diree  hundred  acres  into  culti- 
vation. The  Indians  troubled  him  at  first,  but  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  bring  some  guns  widi  him,  and  on  an  attack  he 
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threw  a  shell  inio  the  midst  of  their  force,  whic&  effectUall j  dis- 
persed them,  and  inspired  a  salutary  dread  of  his  power.  Sub- 
seqnentlj  thej  became  useful,  though  never  very  safe,  neighbours, 
and  assisted  the  Captain  in  building  his  fort  and  tilling  his  fieldl^. 

He  had  been  settled  tea  years  before  he  contracted  with  a 
Mr.  Marshall  for  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  on  the  Americanos,  a 
few  miles  from  his  fort.  The  ^  tail-race '  being  too  zwrrow  for 
the  water  to  ran  off  freely,  the  mill-wheel  was  taken  out  that  the 
wh<de  body  of  water  in  the  dam  might  rush  through,  and  widen 
the  race  to  save  the  trouble  of  digging  it  out.  A  great  body  of 
loose  earth  was  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  the  next  morning, 
« while  Mr.  Marshall  was  surveying  the  work,  he  observed  some 
shining  yellow  spangles  on  spots  where  the  water  had  laid  bare 
the  bank.  At  first  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  stoop  for 
diem,  but  his  eye  being  caught  by  a  particle  of  superior  magni- 
tude, he  picked  it  up,  and  found  that  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  pure  gold  He  then  collected  some  twenty  or  thirty  similar 
.pieces,  and  imagining  thei^  might  be  the  fragments  of  some 
treasure  buried  by  the  Indians,  he  examined  the  neighbouring 
soil,  and  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  auriferous.  In  joyful 
excitement  he  hurried  off  to  Captain  Sutter.  They  commenced  u 
search  together,  and  soon  satisfied  themselves  that  the  soil  was 
teeming  with  gold — they  picked  up  an  ounce  of  the  ore  from 
the  sand  without  trouble.  The  next  morning  they  continued 
their  exploration,  and  found  gold  in  abundance  up  the  South 
Fork.  With  his  knife  the  Captain  picked  out  a  lump  of  asi 
ounce  and  a  half  from  the  rock. 

They  had  prosecuted  their  search  quite  secretly,  as  they  thought, 
but  a  Kentuckian,  emjdoyed  at  the  mill,  had  *•  guessed'  and  ^  cal- 
culated '  on  their  unusual  movements  ;  he  followed  in  their  steps 
and  imitated  their  actions.  When  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the 
mill  they  were  met  by  their  workmen,  who  showed  a  handful  of 
the  glittering  dust.  Whedier  the  captain  and  his  companion 
.were  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  mica  and  pyrites  we  are  ndt 
informed,  but  they  did  their  best  to  convince  the  men  that  what 
they  took  for  gold  was  some  worthless  mineral.  While  the  col- 
loquy was  proceeding,  an  Indian,  who  had  elsewhere  seen  enough 
of  gold  mines,  decisively  exclaimed,  *  Oro,  oro  I '  Concealment 
was  no  longer  possible.  The  captain,  that  he  might  be  first  in 
the  field,  hired  a  gang  of  fifty  Indians,  and  set  them  at  work. 
The  news  spread ;  fresh  hands  poured  in,  and  the  results  of 
-their  operations  were  soon  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  *  good  old 
.Dutchman.' 

The  first  annoimcement  of  the  discovery  was  received  with 
incredulity  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    But  pre- 
sently, 
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fiently,  when  large  and  continuous  imports  of  gold  from  Son 
Francisco  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  there  ensued  such 
a  stir  in  the  States,  as  even  in  that  go-a-h^td  r^ion  is  wholly 
without  paralleL  Numbers  of  every  age,  and  of  every  variety 
of  occupation,  pushed  for  the  land  of  promise.  Many  were 
accompanied  by  their  families,  and  most,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  overlooked  their  physical  unfitness  and  their  inability 
to  procure  necessaries.  The  waters  of  the  Humboldt,  from  their 
head  to  their  *  sink' — a  space  of  nearly  800  miles — are  in  the 
dry  season  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali;  and  it  was  here 
that  they  first  began  to  faint  Some  died  from  thirst— others 
from  ague—others  fell  beneath  the  burdens  they  attempted  to 
carry  when  their  last  animals  dropped  into  the  putrid  line  which 
grew  thicker  at  every  step.  Beyond  the  ^  sink '  the  diminished 
bands  had  to  encounter  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  desert,  where 
not  a  blade  of  herbage  grew,  and  not  a  drop  of  pure  water 
could  be  procured;  and  those  who  pushed  sajfely  through  this 
ordeal  had  still  to  ascend  the  icy  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
when  the  rigours  of  winter  were  added  to  all  other  difficulties. 
At  different  points — one  being  almost  in  sight  of  the  golden  land 
—overwearied  groups  had  formed  encampments,  in  case  perhaps 
some  help  might  reach  them.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers 
that,  on  hearing  of  this,  they  strained  their  resources  to  the 
utmost  to  afford  relief.  Yet,  when  all  was  done,  a  sick,  destitute, 
most  wretched  horde  of  stragglers  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
multitude,  who,  full  of  hope  and  spirits,  had  commenced  the 
prairie-journey. 

Enteiprise  and  energy  have  now  overcome  or  smoothed  the 
worst  difficulties  of  the  route.  A  great  central  railroad  has  been 
projected,  and  will  probably  at  no  distant  time  be  formed.  As 
it  is,  says  Mr.  Kelly  in  the  preface  to  his  entertaining  '  Journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains, — 

^  Replenishing  depdts  have  been  established  at  convenient  points  in 
the  wilderness ;  the  faint  Indian  trail  has  become  a  beaten  thorough- 
fare ;  the  morasses  no  longer  threaten  to  engulph  the  traveller ;  the 
rapid  rivers  are  ferried  over ;  the  thicket  is  pierced ;  the  forests  felled ; 
the  rugged  pass  smoothed ;  there  is  a  well  in  the  desert ;  and  the  terror 
of  retribution  keeps  the  Indians  in  awe.' 

To  this  time  the  stream  of  life  flowing  into  California  has  kept 
continually  increasing.  Upward!  of  20,000  souls,  and  about 
50,000  animals,  forming  a  scattered  train  of  700  miles  in  length, 
passed  Fort  Kearney  in  the  month  of  May  last.  In  this  mul- 
titude the  strangest  contrasts  were  seen ;  ladies  on  spirited  steeds, 
in  full  Bloomer  costume,  or  in  the  more  modest  equestrian  habit 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  men  gallantly  mounted  with 
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Kossuth  hat  and  plume^  swept  by  the  humble  pedler  driving 
ass  or  mule,  and  toil-worn  women  leading  their  children  by 
the  hand.  Some  had  their  little  stock  of  provisions  strapped  on 
their  backs ;  others  trusted  to  hand-carts  and  wheelbarrows. 
'  The  journey  would  be  pleasant,'  writes  one  of  the  company, 
'  but  for  the  vast  number  of  graves  along  the  road.  There  are 
about  eighty  graves  to  the  one  hundred  miles  so  far,  that  is,  new 
ones.  The  old  ones  are  nearly  obliterated,  and  their  places  no 
Icmger  known  to  man.'  The  passage  depicts  well  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  in  the  States  life  is  squandered  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain.  By  sea  the  arrivals  are  even  more  numerous ;  upwards 
of  10,000  landed  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  May,  and  about 
an  equal  number  in  June.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
10,000  Chinamen  had  arrived  to  claim  part  in  the  golden  harvest , 
4000  more  followed  in  the  first  fortnight  of  July  ;  and  eighteen 
women,  in  the  costume  of  the  Celestial  empire,  had  come  in  from 
Hong  Kong.  The  population  of  California  was  about  200,000 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  ;  it  will  be  300,000  by 
its  close. 

Great  disorders  are  inseparable  from  this  amazing  influx  of  a 
mixed  population  into  a  new  country.  Among  the  diggers  the 
refuse  iniquity  of  every  race  in  the  world  is  to  be  found.  The 
gains  of  many  are  promptly  spent  at  the  gaming-table ;  and 
knives  and  rev61vers  are  freely  used  in  the  broils  which  ensue. 
The  very  nature  of  the  grand  pursuit— crowding  such  a  con- 
geries together  in  a  narrow  space  and  ever  and  anon  throwing 
masses  of  treasure  into  the  hands  of  some  two  or  three  half-mad- 
dened comrades,  offers  powerful  incentives  to  crime.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  great  majority  have  the  sense,  if  not  the  virtue, 
to  recognise  the  necessity  of  preserving  some  kind  of  order; 
their  ferocious  justice  restrains  the  reckless  ruffianism  which 
would  probably  be  able  to  defy  any  other  force.  In  general, 
we  must  add,  respect  is  manifested  for  the  rights  of  property. 
The  patience  of  the  diggers  has  sometimes  been  severely  tested. 
In  the  remote  districts,  when  intercourse  with  the  towns  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  floods,  provisions  have  risen  to  a  most 
unreasonable  rate.  There  are  instances  where  flour — ^less  from 
scarcity  of  the  commodity  than  from  the  necessity  of  the 
people — has  advanced  in  a  day  or  two  from  half  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  lb.  The  diggers  submitted  to  the  extortion 
rather  than  make  any  ill^^  aemonstration  against  the  store- 
keeper. They  hang  a  thief  without  mercy ;  but  they  never  think 
of  hanging  a  baker.  The  monkish  maxim,  Laborare  est  orare^ 
seems  especially  true  of  men  who,  snatched  from  infamous 
haunts  and  habits,  discover  that  it  is  given  to  them  to  com- 
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mence  a  new  and  better  oaieer.  It  is.  in  the  diggang*  fimsr, 
let  them  be  as  bad  as  they  may,  that  they  most  woik  hard  to 
be  even  moderately  successful.  The  habit  of  toil  is  salutary ; 
and  the  speedy  acquisition  of  larger  snms  than  they  erer  hoped 
to  possess  may  be  likely  to  convince  the  moat  hani»ed  tlurt  thejr' 
have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  lav. 

Wherever  a  rich  field  is  discovered^  a  township  springs  up  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  bow  usually  to 
be  procured  on  reasonable  terms.  San  Prandsoo  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  crowded,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  mxmt 
magnificent,  harbours  in  the  world.  The  railroad  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  is  approaching  completion.  A  rival  line,  in 
anticipation  that  the  traffic  will  be  sufficient  for  two,  has  been 
started;  and  already  the  sea-board  of  California  is  brought 
within  a  month's  passage  of  £ngland«  A  line  of  tdegraphic 
communication,  of  2400  miles  in  length,  has  been  decided  on, 
which,  stretching  westward  from  Natch^  on  the  Mississippi, 
will  reach  the  Pacific  above  the  head  of  the  Califomian  GuLt, 
and  skirt  the  coast  to  San  Francisco.  The  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  will  thus  be  brought  into  instantaneous  inter- 
course. Years — months  even — accomplish  for  this  new  country 
the  work  of  centuries;  its  exports  already  amount  in  value  to 
one-fourth  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  agri- 
cultural capabilities  appear  great;  the  crops  this  sumnKr,  we 
hear,  are  astonishing;  and  there  is  every  chance  that  Yankee 
enterprise  will  open  other  and  deeper  sources  of  wealth  when 
that  which  lies  on  the  sur&ce  is  exhausted.  It  is  marked  out  by 
position  as  a  great  seat  of  commerce.  The  barriers  <tf  die  Ce- 
lestial Empire  having  been  fairly  broken,  that  interooune  is  not 
likely  to  end  with  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  some  thousands  of 
Chinese  labourers.  The  States  now  possess  a  thousand  miles  of 
sea-coast  cm  the  Pacific,  enough  to  found  a  magnificent  empire 
of  itself.  What  Venice  was  to  the  restricted  trade  of  the  middle 
ages,  San  Francisco  may  probably  become  to  die  commerce  of 
our  own  and  future  times, — ^the  great  medium  of  communicadon 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  entrepdt  for  the  ofaoioest 
producdons  of  both.  ^  The  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  citizens,' 
says  a  letter  of  June  last,  ^  have  become  a  proverb.  The  growth 
of  the  city  is  fairy-like ;  whole  rows  of  good  substandal  brick 
edifices  continually  being  erected.'  Besides  English  newspapers, 
a  French,  a  Spanish,  and  a  German  one  have  been  established. 

With  the  Califomian  discovery  science  had  nothing  to  do.  It 
was  otherwise  with  Australia.  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  his  latest 
address  to  the  Geogr^hical  Society  reminds  them  that,  when 
he  first  filled  their  chair,  in  1844,  he  nodced  a  forthooming  work 
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by  Coant  StnDelecId  on  the  physical  geograpb j  of  Amtnlia ;  and 
dedared  thai  on  an  ezMninBtion  of  that  traTeller's  coUactkm  of 
lodks^  foMiby  and  maps,  he  could  not  bat  recognize  a  singular 
wn{i»TBittj  between  the  Aostoalian  Cordillera  and  the  anrifenms 
Ural  mountains.  Two  years  later  he  received  evideoce  of  the 
truth  of  his  conjecture  in  some  specimens  of  gold  quartz  sent  to 
him  from  Australia.  Thus  confirmed,  he  strongly  advised  a 
body  of  Cornish  emigrants  to  select  Australia,  and  to  seek  for 
gold  among  the  dShris  of  its  older  rocks.  His  advice,  printed  in 
the  Cornish  papers,  and  transmitted  to  Sydney,  stimulated  in* 
quiry,  which  was  so  far  successful  that  in  1848  he  received 
several  letters  from  persons  in  the  col<my,  stating  that  they  bad- 
detected  gold,  and  expressing  anxious  hope  that  Government 
would  so  modify  the  law  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
engage  seriously  in  mining  speculations. 

In  that  same  year,  1848,  Murcbison  addressed  a  formal 
communication  on  the  subject  to  Earl  Grey,  but  that  statesman 
did  not  take  any  steps  in  consequence,  because,  says  Sir  Ro- 
derick, *  as  his  lordship  has  since  informed  me,  he  feaied  that  the 
discovery  of  gold  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  a  woot-growing 
country/  More  nonsense  has  been  written  on  the  ^auri  sacra 
fames '  theme  than  on  almost  any  other.  It  is  r^arked  by  one 
of  the  acutest  of  the  Frendi  novelists  that  money  can  hardly,  in 
one  sense,  be  ill-spent,  as  it  so  rapidly  flows  from  wasteM  to 
industrious  hands.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  the 
converse  is  more  true,  and  that  money  can  hardly  be  ill-saved. 
In  its  more  literal  sense  the  phrase  will  not  better  stand  scrutiny. 
If  in  any  country  the  collection  of  gold  is  more  profitable  than 
the  rearii^  of  sheep,  we  know  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prefer- 
aUy  be  followed.  We  were  quite  unprepared  for  such  pastoral 
predilectkNi  in  the  Colonial  Office  under  Lord  Grey's  presidency. 
To  realise  Arcady  in  New  South  Wales  and  convert  convicts  into 
Strephcms  Blight  be  a  very  amiable  conception,  but  would  hardly 
justify  the  minister  of  a  great  commercial  empire — above  all,  a 
zealot  of  Free  Trade — in  an  attempt  to  ctuhion  rich  sources  of 
mineral  wealth  opened  in  a  colony  under  watdi  of  his  intel- 
ligence.* 

By  the  despatches  of  Governor  Fitzroy  we  learn  that  it  was 
some  time  in  1849  &at  a  formal  application  was  made  to  the 
authorities  at  ^dn^  to  kiM>w  what  reward  would  be  given  for 

*  We  believe  inott  of  oor  readers  are  aware  that  Murchiion  finally  develoi)ed  bis 
▼lews  on  tbe  Distribution  of  Gold  throughout  the  Earth  in  an  article  of  this  Journal 
for  1860.  But  it  is  doe  to  him  that  we  sbonld  state  tbe  fact ;  for,  on  the  title-|»ge  of 
an  Italian  translation  of  that  article  lately  forwarded  to  us  the  authorship  is  ascribed 
to  Herschel — the  translator  adding  that  Sir  John  was  rewarded  for  it  by  the  Mastership 
of  the  Mint!!! 
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the  discovery  of  a  gold  district  The  applicant  was  a  Mr.  Smith 
— who  produced  a  specimen  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz.  ^  The 
reply  was  a  very  proper  one,  that  they  could  enter  into  no  blind 
bargain  on  the  subject,  but  that  if  Mr.  Smith  chose  to  trust 
Government,  he  might  rely  upon  being  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his  discovery.  The  Governor  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sorry  that  this  answer  proved  unsatisfactory : — ^like  his  chief. 
Lord  Grey,  he  feared  that  gold-seeking  might  ^  agitate  the  public 
mind,  and  divert  the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  from  their  proper  and  more  certain  avocations.' 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of  Mr.  Smith,  nor  of  gold-finding, 
— though  the  news  from  California  must  have  heea  eagerly 
studied^ — until  April  dOth,  1851,  when  a  Mr.  Hargraves  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  Sydney,  stating  that  he  bad 
explored  a  considerable  tract— that  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectations  as  to  gold — and  that  he  would  point  out  the  loca- 
lities on  being,  assured  of  500/.  upon  the  truth  of  his  represent- 
ations being  ascertained.  This  Mr.  Hargraves  had  left  Australia 
to  try  his  fortune  in  California — ^but,  b^g  struck — ^though  Dr. 
Shaw  says  he  had  no  scientific  pretensions — with  the  simi- 
larity of  structure  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  New  South  Wales,  he  soon  returned.  To  him  the 
reply  was  the  same  as  to  Smith.  Hargraves  prudendy  resolved 
to  trust  to  the  justice  of  Government,  and  named  the  Macquarie 
river  with  the  Lewis  and  Summerhill  creeks  branching  from  it. 
His  conmiunication  was  referred  to  the  Geological  Surveyor,  but 
he  was  too  sharp  to  wait  the  movements  of  officials;  he  set 
some  labourers  to  dig  at  Summerhill  Creek ;  and  before  the  Sur- 
veyor could  reach  the  spot,  the  Government  had  received  notice 
(May  8)  from  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  at  Bathurist, 
first,  that  several  ounces  of  gold  had  been  found, — next  (May 
15),  that  a  man  had  found  a  piece  weighing  thirteen  ounces,  and 
that  the  excitement  among  all  classes  was  intense,  hundreds  being 
already  on  their  way  to  the  new  diggings. 

On  the  19th  the  Geological  Surveyor  arrived  there,  and  found 
about  400  persons  occupying  a  mile  of  the  creek,  each  collect- 
ing with  merely  a  tin  dish  from  one  to  two  ounces  daily.  The 
Governor  felt  the  necessity^  of  acting  with  promptitude.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  all 
gold  found,  and  a  system  of  licensing  was  established  :—eadi 
licence  being  fixed  at  1/.  10^.  per  month,  payable  in  advance, 
and  no  one  to  be  eligible  for  a  licence  unless  he  could  prove  that 
he  was  not  absent  from  hired  service  without  leave. 

The  town  of  Bathurst  lies  beyond  the  range  of  Blue  Moun- 
tains which  forty  years  ago  were  thought  to  form  an  impassable 
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barrier  to  the  colon/  on  the  west  When  they  were  crossed  in 
1813,  a  wide  and  well-watered  pastoral  country  was  revealed; 
and  Go[ieral  Macquarie  appreciated  the  discovery.  He  passed 
the  mountains  in  person,  and  founded  the  township  of  Bathurst, 
121  miles  from  Sydney.  The  gold-field  at  Summerhill — ^promptly 
christened  Ophir — lies  40  miles  north-west  of  Bathurst  over  a 
now  clear  and  defined  road,  fit  for  a  carriage,  and  extending  to 
the  verge  of  the  settled  country.  By  Sir  Cbaries  Fitzroy's  care, 
police-stations  were  now  established  along  the  whole  line  of 
road,  and  a  government  escort  for  the  conveyance  of  gold  was 
set  a-foot,  the  charge  being  one  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

The  Government  was  fortunate  in  finding  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent officer  to  carry  these  regulations  into  effect.  Mr.  Hardy, 
the  Commissioner  appointed,  arrived  at  the  diggings  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  and  immediately  began  issuing  licences.  He  found 
about  1500  persons  assembled;  they  were  so  orderly  that  he  did 
not  need  a  single  policeman,  and  far  from  offering  resistance  to 
the  pajrment  of  the  licence-fee,  they  were  glad  to  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  Government.  Those  who  had  not  money  to 
pay  the  fee  gave  gold,  which  was  received  at  3/.  4s,  the  ounce  for 
that  obtained  by  washing,  and  21,  Ss.  by  amalgamation.  Each 
little  company  had  a  space  marked  out  frontii^  the  creek,  15 
feet  of  frontage  being  assigned  to  a  party  of  from  three  to  siz» 
Hardy  by  and  by  estimated  that  about  800  were  working  regu- 
larly. The  remainder  were  mainly  old  and  feeble  persons,  who 
came  and  went — now  afresh  trying  their  luck,  and  then  afresh 
despairing. 

During  June  he  issued  605  licences,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
diggers  were  computed  at  30,000/.,  which  would  give  nearly 
50/.  for  each  monthly  licence. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  congregated,  provisions  were 
moderate  in  price:  meat  3d.  per  lb.,  tea  2^.,  and  sugar  6d„ 
The  only  exception  was  flour,  which  at  first  sold  for  lid,  per 
lb.,  but  it  fell  in  a  few  days  to  less  than  half  that  price.  In 
fact,  the  diggers  were  living  as  cheaply  as  they  could  do  at 
Sydney — for  iOs.  or  125.  per  week. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  the  Council,  to  their  honour  be  it  said^ 
bestowed  on  Hargraves  500/.,  and  an  appointment  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands.  He  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
it  would  be  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  grant  him  such 
further  remuneration  as  his  discovery  might  be  thought  to  deserve. 
Considering  that  gold  is  now  produced  in  Australia  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  five  millions  per  annum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  enter- 
prising man  will  receive  some  additional  reward. 

By  the  end  of  May  winter  had  set  in :  the  nights  were  frosty, 
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and  the  small  ponds  covered  with  ioe.  Those  persons  who  had 
arrived  without  tents  or  clothuig,  hoping  to  pick  up  a  fortune 
in  a  day,  were  grievously  disappointed  at  the  toU  and  time 
required  to  collect  bu^  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  coveted 
ore.  Many  had  come  on  foot  from  Sydney ;  long  and  weary 
as  the  route  had  been,  they  saw  no  resource  but  to  retrace  it, 
and  their  dismal  representations  served  to  cool  the  excitement 
which  had  set  in.  Those,  however,  who  had  been  more  provident 
and  were  better  fitted  for  the  work,  continued  their  labours  with 
general  though  by  no  means  uniform  success.  Four  men, 
working  on  the  slopes  of  Lewis  Pond's  Creek,  obtained  one  day 
two  ounces,  and  the  next  seven.  The  Commissioner  estimate 
that  at  these  creeks  there  was  profitable  employment  for  5000 
diggers : — but  they  were  soon  to  be  deserted  for  richer  ground. 

The  Government's  Geological  Surveyor,  Mr.  Stutchbury,  in 
the  course  of  his  explorations,  found  that  gold  was  distributed 
over  the  bed  of  the  Turon  river,  and  much  more  evenly  than  in 
other  places.  This  stream  flows,  like  the  Summerhill  and  Lewis 
Creeks,  into  the  Maoquarie,  but  twenty  or  thirty  miles  further  to 
the  east.  The  watercourse  of  the  Creeks  is  steep,  rugged,  and 
narrow.  The  Turon  runs  through  a  spacious  valley,  in  a  broad 
and  level  course,  between  much  higher  hills,  but  miles  distant 
on  either  side,  and  all  formed  of  mica^slate  without  quartz-veias, 
whereas  at  Summerhill  the  quartz-veins  are  abundant  He 
stream  is  without  any  of  the  abrupt  elbows  and  narrow  gorges 
which  mark  the  Creeks,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  gold  is  more 
evenly  distributed  and  much  finer  in  the  grain.  This  fine  gold 
he  found  diffused  through  the  soil  ^  as  regularly  as  wheat  in  a 
sown  field' — but  the  yield  was  not  in  this  part  of  the  river 
very  large.  It  was  suggested  that  nearer  its  source  the  ore 
would  turn  up  more  abundantly,  though  of  coarser  grain,  and, 
trial  being  made,  within  four  days  three  men  found  ten  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  A  thousand  men  were  speedily  congregated  at 
the  Turon,  and  the  average  of  each  man  seemed  to  be  about 
an  ounce  daily.  By  and  by,  aft^  careful  travel,  Mr«  Hai^raves 
reported  the  course  of  the  stream  to  be  auriferous  for  at  least 
130  miles. 

Some  20  miles  north  of  the  Turon  is  the  Meroo,  another 
tributary  of  the  Macquarie,  and  branching  from  it  is  the  Louisa 
Creek.  By  this  creek  a  native  shepherd  in  the  service  of  Dr. 
Kerr  discovered  gold  embedded  in  masses  of  quartz.  He  struck 
one  of  the  blocks  with  his  tomahawk,  and  the  pure  ore  was  at 
once  revealed.  The  gold  was  contained  in  three  blocks  of 
quartz,  lying  100  yards  distant  from  a  quartz  vein.  The  lai^^est 
of  the  blocks  weighed  75  lbs.  gross,  and  60  lbs.  of  gold  were 
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.  taken  from  it.  Unfoitunatel j  the  blocks  wei^  brdkea  up  for 
greater  convenience  of  transit;  the  largest  piece  of  gold  then 
weighed  6  lbs.  4  oz.  The  whole  mass  of  gold  taken  from  the 
qu&rtx  weighed  106  lbs.  It  was  promptly  taken  to  the  Austra- 
lian Bank  at-  Bathurst,  and  was  subsequently  seized  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  as  Dr.  Kerr  had  taken 

.  out  no  licence,  and  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  was  reserved  on  gold 
in  place.  But  as  this  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind,  the 
Government  remitted  its  claims,  and  Dr.  Kerr  became  the  un- 
disputed possessor  of  the  6000/.  prise.    It  may  be  supposed  that 

.  the  surrounding  country  was  diligently  explored  ;  the  search 
was  for  some  time  unsuccessful;  but  at  last  another  lump  of 
gold,  also  embedded  in  its  natural  matrix  of  quartz,  was  dug 
out  from  the  clay,  about  25  jrards  from  the  spot  where  the 
former  blocks  were  discovered.  The  weight  of  this  lump  was 
386  ounces,  and  it  was  sold  by  public  auction  for  1155/.  With 
mdi  prizes  in  the  wheel  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  restlessness 
of  the  diggers. 

The  next  discovery  of  magnitude  was  at  Araluen,  200  miles 
south  of  the  Turon,  and  between  160  and  170  miles  south  of 
Sydney.  The  Araluen  is  a  tributary  of  the  Draa  river,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean  near  lat.  36^  S.  Mr.  Hardy  expresses 
ere  long  his  opinion  that  its  wide  valley  would  prove  *'  the  most  ex- 
tensive digging  yet  discovered  Even  at  the  present  height 

of  the  water  persons  can  i^ake  from  lis.  to  80s.  each  per  diem  

Several  thousand  diggers  would  not  exhaust  the  locality  for 
many  years.' — Other  gold  fields,  since  revealed,  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  some  of  them  rich  ones,  have  their  places  in  the  map 
of  the  latest  blue-book.  They  ext^id  from  the  tributaries  of  the 
Condamine  and  the  Brisbane,  in  the  Moreton  district,  on  the 
north^  to  branches  of  the  Snowy  River,  in  Gipps's  Land,  to  the 
south — a  distance  of  700  miles.  But  the  richest  were  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  discoveries  in  the  sister  colony. 

Nothing  whatever  had  been  known  of  Port  Philip  until  1836 
— when  some  stock-masters  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  noting  its 
beantiful  pastures,  carried  thither  large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
catde.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  appointed  to  report,  termed  it 
Australia  Felix.  A  town  was  speedily  commenced  on  the  Yarra 
Yarra,  and,  though  the  site  was  ill-chosen  as  a  port,  Melbourne 
became,  almost  as  soon  as  founded,  *a  -flourishing  settlement. 
In  1850  the  district  had  assumed  so  much  importance  that  it  was 
formed  into  a  sepamte  colony,  and  the  name  of  Victoria  conferred 
upon  it  Here  the  traders  and  farmers  were  now  groaning  over 
the  tidings  from  Sydney.  Their  best  hands  had  at  once  started 
for  the  gold-fields,  and,  if  this  went  on,  what  but  ruin  could  be 
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anticipated  ?  To  keep  the  people  at  home  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  200  guineas  proposed  as  a  reward  to  the  discoverer  of  a  gold- 
field  within  120  miles  from  the  town  of  Melbourne;  nor  did 
they  wait  long  before  such  discoveries  were  annoimced — first,  at 
Anderscm's  Creek,  onlj  16  miles  off — next,  at  Clunes,  on  one  of 
the  head- waters  of  the  West  Lodden,  90  miles  to  the  north ;  and 
then  at  Ballarat,  near  the  remarkable  volcanic  hill  Boninyon. 
Before  the  worth  of  the  other  diggings  could  be  tested,  the  superior 
richness  of  this  field  attracted  all  adventurers.  The  discoTerj 
was  announced  in  August  last  year,  and  the  regulations  adopted 
at  Sydney  were  immediately  put  in  force  by  Governor  Latrobe, 
but  with  far  less  effect  from  the  scant  resources  at  his  disposal. 

The  Ballarat  diggings  are  situated  near  the  source  of  the  rirer 
Lea — the  richest  locality  being  appropriately  termed  Golden 
Point.  It  was  visited  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  states  that  it  presents 
superficially  no  feature  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  of  the 
numerous  forested  spurs  which  descend  from  the  broken  ruiges 
at  the  foot  of  the  higher  ridges,  and  bound  the  valley  on  either 
side.  Though  gold  is  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  this  particular  point  hsi 
a  superficial  structure  different  from  that  of  others.  In  bis 
despatch  of  October  10  Mr.  Latrobe  says  : — 

^  Roughly  stated,  a  section  of  a  working  shows,  under  the  soper6diI 
soil, — 

1.  Red  ferruginous  earth  and  gravel ; 

2.  Streaked  yellowish  and  red  clay ; 
8.  Quartz  gavels  of  moderate  size ; 

4.  Large  quartz  pebbles  and  boulders ;  majues  of  ironstone  4l 

in  very  compact  clay,  hard  to  work ;  < 

5.  Blue  and  white  clay ;  J 

6.  Pipe  clay  below  which  none  of  the  workings  have  as  yj 

been  carried. — Gold  has  been  detected,  I  believe,  in  all  the  si^>enjl 
formations,  even  in  the  superficial  soil.  But  by  far  the  richest  depoa 
is  found  in  the  small  veins  of  blue  clay,  which  lie  almost  above  the  s* 
called  pipe  clay,"  in  which  no  trace  of  the  ore  has  been  disooverefi 
The  ore  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  pure.  It  is  found  occanonally  M 
rolled  or  waterworn  irregular  lumps,  of  various  sizes,  aometimei  m 
corpora  ted  with  round  pebbles  of  quartz,  which  appears  to  have  fonM 
its  original  matrix  ;  at  other  times  without  any  admixture  whatever,  i 
irregular  rounded  or  smooth  pieces — and  again  in  fused,  ineguli 

masses  of  pure  metal.  The  seams  break  off,  and  thin  out,  co 

tinually.  The  closest  proximity  to  a  rich  vein  can  afford  no  certa 
assurance  that  labour  will  be  similarly  rewarded.  I  however  witness 
the  washing  of  two  tin  dishes  of  this  clay,  of  aSout  twenty  inches^ 
diameter,  the  yield  of  which  was  no  less  than  eight  pounds  weight 
pure  gold,  and  I  have  seen  two  or  at  most  three  cubic  inches  of  t 
same  yield  four  ounces.' 
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Mr.  Latrobe  found  about  3500  penoni  assembled;  and  he 

^  One  party  is  known  to  have  raised  sixteen  pounds  weight  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  have  secured  thirty ^one  pounds  weight  in 
one  day's  work.  Many  parties  of  four  men  have  shared,  day  after  day, 
ten  ounces  per  man.  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  of  ten  pounds  weight 
and  upwards  being  the  produce  of  a  single  working  during  one  of  the 
days  of  my  visit^  and  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  case  was  an 
isolated  one«* 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  almost  completely  to  empty 
Geelong  and  Melbourne — ^neither  of  the  towns  being  distant 
above  sixty  miles.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  excitement 
here,  as  in  the  sister  colony,  cooled  down ;  the  product,  though 
in  particular  instances  larger,  seems  to  have  been  less  regular 
than  on  the  Turon  and  Araluen,  and  numbers  returned  to  their 
former  employments.  Up  to  the  month  of  October  the  steady 
workers  do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  3000 ; — but  the  discovery 
of  yet  more  productive  diggings  at  Mount  Alexander,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Bcdlarat,  and  seventy-five  of  Melbourne, 
raised  the  fever  h%her  than  ever. 

The  discovery  was  accidental.  A  shepherd  found  gold  encased 
in  a  piece  of  quartz  which  be  picked  up  on  his  folding  ground. 
A  careful  examination  showed  gold  in  a  seam  of  compact  quartz 
of  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  A  party  followed  up  the  seam,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  took  from  it,  and  from  narrow  layers  of 
clay  in  the  adjacent  rock,  gold  to  the  value  of  300/.  or  400/. 
But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  Nature  had  beneficently 
spared  man  the  labour  of  breaking  up  the  rock,  and  had  spread 
out  her  richest  treasures  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the  bed  of  a  creek, 
descending  from  the  Mount,  and  facing  a  junction  with  the  East 
Lodden  river,  gold  was  found  abundantly  diffused  in  the  gravelly 
soiL  When  these  tidings  were  published  people  flocked,  not 
only  from  every  part  of  Victoria,  but  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
from  South  Australia — even  from  the  rich  grounds  of  the  Turon 
and  Araluen.  Seamen  slipped  from  the  ships  in  harbour,  thriving 
shops  were  shut  up,  and  respectable  men  left  situations  of  trust 
to  take  their  lot  with  the  diggers.  By  December  it  was  com- 
puted that  12,000  were  assembled  in  an  area  of  15  square  miles. 

The  Governor  and  Council  inconsiderately  resolved  to  raise 
the  licence  fee  to  3/.  per  month.  The  diggers  met  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands,  and  resolved  on  resistance.  The  Govern- 
ment was  in  no  position  to  enforce  its  act,  and  had  to  draw 
back,  thus  affording  a  dangerous  evidence  of  its  own  weakness 
and  of  the  diggers'  strength.  Mr.  Latrobe  complains  bitterly  of 
the  insignifictot  force  at  his  disposal,  and  seems  seriously  to 
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apprehend  some  lawless  and  deapemte  outbreak  from  the  hordes 
of  adventurers  thus  suddenly  drawn  together.  Mr.  Latrobe,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  and 
imagined,  with  the  Auatralian  papers,  that  the  world  was  about  to 
be  turned  upside  down.  There  is  something  strongly  resembling 
exaggeration  in  the  statements  he  furnishes  of  the  distress  of 
Ok>vemme&t  from  the  desertion  of  clerks  and  officers.  It  has 
been  reported  that  his  domestic  servants  left  him  en  masse^ 
and  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  grooming  his  own 
horse  and  chopping  wood  to  light  a  fire  for  his  breakfast. 
These  afflictions,  however,  do  not  darken  any  page  of  his 
despatches;  nor,  when  we  examine  in  detail  the  reports  sap- 
plied  him  from  the  heads  of  departments,  do  we  find  that 
wholesale  desertion  we  had  been  prepared  to  shudder  over.  It 
is  true  that  an  augmentation  of  50  per  cent,  was  ordered  on  all 
salaries  not  exceeding  250/.,  and  that  salaries  of  250/.  and  of 
350/.  were  advanced  respectively  to  350/.  and  500/.  Some 
considerable  increase  was,  in  fobct,  unavoidable  from  the  rise 
in  price  of  necessaries.  The  only  departments  which  seem 
seriously  to  have  suffered  are  those  of  the  police  and  the  bar- 
bonr-master.  Governments,  like  private  mdividuals,  must  ex- 
pect to  pay  for  labour  what  it  is  worth.  These  discoveries 
altered  the  conditions  of  society.  Those  on  the  lowest  ronoda 
of  the  ladder  suddenly  £Dund  themselves  at  the  top  of  it* 
Able-bodied  men  became  the  most  valued  members  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  It  is  contrary  to  all  onr  notions  that  a  policeman  or  a 
scavenger  should  be  entitled  to  as  high  vrages  as  a  government 
clerk.  Not  often  can  the  rude  labour  of  the  nervous  arm  assert 
equality  with  the  skilled  hand  or  trained  head.  Mr.  Latrobe 
found  it  difficult  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  change ;  and  there 
was  some  reason  in  the  complaint  of  the  Victorians,  who  fonnd 
themselves  destitute  of  efficient  protection,  while  a  stream  of 
gold  produced  by  their  labour  was  flooding  the  treasm-y.  The 
large  sums  returned  by  the  licensing  systmn  could  hardly  have  been 


*  One  stockmaater  wboM  hands  bad  dewrted  faim  went  fe  Oie  dfggfngs  to  indwoe 
tbem  to  retuni  to  shear  his  flocks,  and  made  up  bis  mind  to  submit  to  their  mm 
terms.  <  VTell,  master,'  said  the  fellows,  a(ler  a  consultation,  *  we'll  return  and  do  the 
job,  provided  * — *  Yes,*  interrupted  the  master,  joyfully,  *  I  agree,* — 'provided  we  have 
the  wool*  As  be  was  turning  away  they  offered  bim  15s.  a  day  to  stay  and  be  thehr 
cook .  A  Melbourne  paper  of  May  last  lias  the  following  paragraph  i — *  How  A*m  tbs 
Mighty  fallen  ! — A  member  [of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  was  seen  a  few 
days  ago  retailing  apples  at  the  diggings.  Another  gentleman,  well  known  in  Sooth 
Australia  as  an  old  colonist,  hospitable  country  gentleman,  and  M.  L.  C,  is  now 
wending  his  way  on  foot  to  the  same  centre  of  attraction,  his  outer  man  dad  in  a  Una 
shirt,  and  carrying  a  heavy  swag*  The  '  ladies  ^  of  the  diggers  flaunt  through  the 
streets  in  the  richest  silks  and  satins  the  stores  can  famish,  while  some  of  their  lords  in 
their  holiday  excvrsions  scorn  to  drink  anything  but  clianpagne. 
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turned  to  better  account  than  by  hiring  labour  at  what  it  was 
worth  to  preserve  order,  to  collect  the  government  dues,  and  to 
form  roads  through  districts  suddenly  thronged  mth  traffic.  A 
liberal  outlay  for  these  purposes  would  perliaps  have  been  true 
economy,  as  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  government  staff  thou- 
sands of  diggers  evaded  payment  of  the  licence  fee,  and  thus  set 
a  bad  example  by  showing  how  easily  the  official  regulations 
might  be  defied.  The  last  accounts — ^among  others  the  shrewd 
pages  of  Dr.  Shaw — ^represent  matters  as  maiding.  The  police 
force  has  been  strengthened;  men  are  not  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured when  due  wages  are  offered ;  the  constables  receive  5*. 
per  day  and  their  rations ;  and  a  commencement  has  been  made 
in  the  very  necessary  work  of  forming  roads  to  the  chief  gold- 
fields,  as  it  was  feared  that  necessaries  might  rise  to  famine 
prices  from  the  old  paths  being  cut  up  in  the  winter  months. 
As  it  is,  an  instance  is  recorded  of  the  rate  of  carn&ge  from 
Alexander  to  Melbourne  being  as  high  as  90/.  per  ton. 

The  increase  in  the  Victoria  revenue  is  without  parallel.  The 
licences  alone  in  the  last  quarter  of  1851  yielded  25,481/.,  and  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1852  the  amount  rose  to  48,597/.,  a  much 
larger  sum  than  was  produced  by  the  whole  general  revenue  in 
the  anrespondixig  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  chief  items 
in  these  returns  mark  more  plainly  than  any  description  could  do 
the  influence  which  the  diggings  have  already  exercised  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony.  The  general  revenue  from  customs,  post- 
age, &c.,  which  in  the  last  quarter  of  1850  was  31,330/.,  rose  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1851  to  42,041/.,  and  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1852  to  75,272/. !  The  crown  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands, 
licences,  &c.,  which  was  37,008/.  in  the  last  quarter  of  1850,  in- 
creased to  102,307/.  in  the  last  quarter  of  1851,  and  to  156,827/. 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1852.  The  total  revenue  of  the  first  three 
months  of  1851  was  49,118/.,  and  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  1852,  232,099/. !  At  this  rate  Victoria,  our  youngest  child 
in  Australia,  has  a  revenue  about  equal  to  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  We  must  imagine  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
be  in  possession  of  some  fifty  millions  per  quarter,  when  he  had 
only  reckoned  on  the  customary  thirteen,  to  appreciate  the  for- 
tunate state  of  the  Victoria  treasury,  or  to  understand  those  com- 
plaints of  Mr.  Latrobe's  inertness  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
police-force  which  such  outrages  as  the  robbery  of  the  Nelson 
treasure-ship  call  forth  from  the  colonists.* 

A  rise 


*  The  govemon  of  the  sitter  colonies  manage  to  be  on  better  tenns  with  the  people. 
Sir  Charles  Fitiroy  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Turoii  diggings,  and  was  rapturously 
received.    Upwards  of  a  hundred  diggers,  in  their  usual  costume,  met  him  at 
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A  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  was  to  be  expected: — it, 
however,  has  not  been  of  so  alarming  a  nature  as  might  be  antici- 
pated from  Mr.  Latrobe's  language.  The  Government  contracts 
for  1852,  as  compared  with  1851,  show  a  rise  in  bread  from  lid. 
to  2irf.  per  lb. ;  fresh  beef  from  IW.  to  2d. ;  tea  \s.  Id.  to 
Is.  id. ;  sugar  2id.  to  2|rf. ;  brandy  15*.  to  175.,  &c.  The 
latest  reports  of  the  Melbourne  markets  quote  good  bullocks 
at  81.  bs.  to  4/.  each — sheep  8*.  to  iOs. ;  fine  flour  25*.  per 
cwt.  These  are  certainly  not  famine  prices.  The  charges  of 
retailers  have,  of  course,  risen  more  considerably,  but  will  soon 
fall  as  supplies  are  brought  from  other  ports.  By  the  enhanced 
price  of  ail  manufactured  articles,  a  field  is  opened  for  the 
industry  of  the  mother  country,  which,  it  is  obvious,  will  not  be 
neglected.* 

We  fear  Mr.  Latrobe  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  safe  authority 
on  the  general  earnings  of  the  diggers.  His  imagination  is  in  a 
ferment  on  this  as  on  other  points.  As  a  proof  of  ^  the  wonder- 
fully great  yield,'  he  mentions  that  a  pound  weight  of  gold  a  day 
is  a  moderate  remuneration  for  a  party ;  that  there  are  instances 
of  as  ^  much  as  fifty  being  the  result  of  a  few  hours'  labour 
and  that  ^  many  parties  within  a  very  limited  period  have  secured 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  seventy  pounds  weight.'    Among  the  pay- 


dinner  at  Captain  Broomfield^s.  In  responding  to  the  hearty  cheers  which  greeted 
his  health,  we  learn  *  his  Excellency  said  he  could  perceive  that  many  a  warm 
and  friendly  heart  towards  him  was  beating  under  the  red  shirt  of  the  digger.  He 
further  alluded  to  the  admirable  obedience  and  respect  to  the  laws  which  had  been 
shown  by  this  community  under  such  exciting  circumstances,  and  finally  sat  down 
amidst  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause.*  Sir  F.  Young  is  not  less  popular  in 
South  Australia.  The  establishment  of  a  mail  between  Adelaide  and  Mount  Alexander 
is  a  sign  of  the  excellent  spirit  of  his  govenimenf.  Some  of  Mr.  LatTobe*s  regulations 
appear  unnecessarily  stringent,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  escort  shall  take  uo  parcels  of 
gold  of  leas  than  a  pound  weight. 

*  At  the  late  Sheffield  Cutlers*  Feast  this  point  was  effectively  noticed  by  Lord  B. 
Howard: — 'At  the  present  time,  when  no  man,  not  even  the  most  iotelligent — when 
neither  the  hardworking  merchant  nor  the  greatest  financial  authority  could  tell  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  result,  or  even  the  probable  extent,  of  tlie  gold  discoveries,  that 
wonderful  phenomenon  that  had  recently  occurred  in  the  world — when  in  search  of 
that  metal  our  most  distant  colonies  were  becoming  thickly  peopled — it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  events  was  to  open  large  markka  for  the  ijommem  tf 
this  country  ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  tliat  Shedield  would  not  be  behind  in  her  com* 
mercial  relations  with  those  new  communities,  and  that  a  market  for  her  wares  would 
be  found  wherever  the  British  name  or  even  the  foot  of  man  had  penetrated.*  Other 
speakers  dwelt  on  the  improved  state  of  the  town.  One  said  that  six  years  ago  them 
were  in  that  borough  some  tliousands  of  unoccupied  houses — now  they  were  at  a  pre- 
mium ;  and  Mr.  Denison  asserted  that  the  other  towns  of  the  West  Hiding  were  more 
prosperous  tlian  had  been  previously  known ;  that  they  were  accumulating  wealth 
more  rajiidly;  and  that  comfort  and  sanitary  improvement  were  increasing  in  an 
equal  ratio.  The  accounts  from  other  manufacturing  districts  are  similar ;  at  Man* 
Chester '  every  spindle  and  every  loom  is  in  full  employ yet,  according  to  some 
economists,  tlie  gold  discoveries  have  had  no  effect  in  producing  this  gratifying 
change. 
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ments  of  gold  brought  down  by  Government  escort  he  instances 
the  following: — 

'  Eddy  and  Gill  (five  in  compaDy)  3008  ounces  raised  in  seven 
weeks. 

*  D'Arcy  (four  in  company)  2222  ounces  in  eight  weeks.' 

This  would  give  nearly  2000/.  to  each  man — a  product  so  great 
as  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  whole  was  actually  raised 
by  the  individuals  who  claimed  it.  We  are  not  without  data 
for  a  tolerably  correct  average.  Taking  the  actual  amount 
shipped  from  Melbourne  to  the  end  of  March  last,  and  allowing 
for  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  at  the  diggings  and  waiting  ship- 
ment, it  would  appear  that  about  700,000  ounces  had  been  raised 
in  Victoria,  At  3/.  per  ounce  this  would  be  worth  2,100,000/. 
The  licences  issued  up  to  the  same  date  were  49,386.  Dividing 
the  gold  by  this  number,  we  get  42/.  10s.  as  the  average 
mon^ly  earnings  of  each  licensed  digger,  but  as  a  great  number 
of  persons  evaded  payment  of  the  licence-fee,  the  real  earn- 
ings of  the  diggers  must  have  been  considerably  less.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  government  regulations  were  more  strictly  en- 
forced. The  amount  raised  there  to  the  end  of  March  may  be 
taken  at  320,000  ounces,  and  the  value  at  960,000/.  The 
licences  issued  were  30,781,  and  by  the  same  rule  these  figures 
give  31/.  3«.  as  the  monthly  average,  which  is  probably  very  near 
the  truth,  the  most  intell^:ent  of  the  Commissioners  commonly 
speaking  of  1/.  per  day  as  the  diggers'  earnings. 

At  Adelaide  this  golden  news  had  not  only  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing away  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  population,  but  of  draining 
the  colony  of  money  to  purchase  the  gold,  which  offered  by  far 
the  most  profitable  and  certain  investment  that  could  be  found* 
While  Governor  Latrobe  lugubriously  feared  that  the  discovery 
would  prove  ^anything  but  a  blessing,'  and  regarded  with  a 
troubled  mind  the  efforts  of  Hhe  disreputable  or  unthinking 
agitators  of  the  day,'  and  ^  the  language  and  demeanour  of  many 
portions  of  the  press,'  to  whose  comments  his  Excellency  seems 
to  have  been  needlessly  sensitive,  Governor  Young  in  the 
sister  colony  deplored  the  stagnation  of  business  and  the  absence 
of  that  stimulus  which  made  Victoria  so  bustling.  One  required 
that  ^  a  regiment  at  least '  should  be  stationed  at  Melbourne  to 
preserve  order ;  while  the  other  offered  a  reward  of  lOOOi  for 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  South  Australia,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  thankfully  receiving  the  bright  stream,  even  to 
the  issue  of  proclamations  and  the  preparation  of  forms  of  licence, 
whenever  its  sources  should  be  opened.  So  eager  was  the  expect- 
ation of  the  colonists,  that  some  clever  hands — as  they  would 
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be  styled  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic — attempted  to  secore 
the  reward  by  stratagem.  They  took  the  commissioners  to  some 
creeks  in  the  Mount  Lofty  ranges,  and  washing  the  black  alluvial 
soil,  produced  from  it  four  small  pieces  of  gold.  *  Every  portion 
that  was  washed,  whether  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  or  a 
few  yards  distant  from  it,  yielded  a  small  piece  of  gold.  Altoge- 
ther 14  grains  were  obtained.'  A  government  notice,  stating 
the  fact,  was  immediately  put  forth,  and  the  deputy- surveyor 
was  directed  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  ^  cause  plots 
of  ground  to  be  measured  0%^  and  licences  to  be  issued  according 
^  to  the  terms  already  published.'  But — for  the  prudence  of  the 
Government  we  are  happy  to  say — the  notification  contained  a 
warning  that  the  quantity  of  gold  yet  found  did  not  exceed  two 
shillings  in  value,  A  considerable  number  soon  gathered,  and 
commenced  digging  and  washing  with  great  eagerness ;  bat 
neither  by  them  nor  by  the  careful  researches  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  a  trace  of  gold  found ;  and  these  last  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  gold  which  had  been  produced  in 
their  presence  ^  was  not  a  natural  deposit  of  the  soil  from  which 
it  was  then  taken.'  Up  to  the  latest  date  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  gold  has  been  discovered  in  South  Australia^  though  the 
geological  formation  of  the  country  about  Adelaide  is  said  to  be 
highly  promising. 

One  of  Sir  F.  Young's  measures  has  excited  much  contro- 
versy. To  attract  capital  to  Adelaide  he  established — as  we 
understand — an  office  for  assaying  and  stamping  bars  of  gold, 
directing  that  it  should  be  a  legal  tender  at  lis,  per  ounce,  and 
that  the  banks  should  issue  notes  at  that  rate  on  gold  deposited 
with  them.  The  immediate  effects  of  this  measure  were  bme- 
ficial.  It  brought  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure  into  the 
colony,  restored  the  circulation,  and  stimulated  &e  land-sales  and 
the  general  oovrse  of  trade.  As  the  gold  is  intrinsically  worth  a 
higher  price,  it  may  be  held  that  there  can  be  no  pemanent  loss. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  mderstand  how  that  policy  can  be  good 
whidi  artificially  enhances  the  value  of  gold  in  one  government 
of  Australia,  while  it  is  left  to  find  its  own  value  in  others  ;  of 
how  the  banks  can  avoid  inconvenience,  as  notes  are  issued  in 
Adelaide  on  gold  at  71^.  per  ounce,  while  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  the  rates  are  respectively  63*.  and  64*.  Though  the 
principle  of  the  measure  be  sound,  no  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  carry  it  out,  we  think,  unless  in  concert  with  the  other 
governments. 

.  For  the  convenience  of  the  colonists  it  has  been  suggested  thi^ 
a  mint  should  be  set  up  in  Australia ;  and  on  this  subject  Mr. 
Watherston's  tract,  as  well  as  the  Blue-book  cocrespondence, 
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deserves  to  be  wdl  considered.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all 
experience  to  expect  tbat  the  same  perfection  could  at  once  be 
achieved  in  a  new  establishment  that  it  has  cost  our  mint  cen- 
turies to  attain ;  and  the  reputation  of  our  coin,  standing  so 
deservedly  high  all  over  the  world,  might  seriously  suffer 
from  unarvoidable  inaccuracy  in  that  portion  of  it  whidi  issued 
from  Australia ;  while,  against  the  issue  of  a  distinct  colonial 
coinage,  there  are  weighty,  and,  as  we  think,  decisive  objec- 
tions, though,  of  the  two  evils,  we  should  esteem  that  the  least. 
Assay  offices  might,  however,  safely  be  established  in  the  capitals 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  All 
that  our  mint  purports  to  do,  in  theory  at  least,  is  to  return 
the  gold  sent  to  it  divided  into  pieces  of  a  certain  weight  and 
fineness.  Supposing  that  colonial  assay-offices  formed  the  gold 
they  received  into  bars  of  not  less  than  a  pound  or  half  a  pound, 
and  stamped  each  with  its  true  weight  and  quality,  they  would 
perform,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  exact  for  colonial  uses,  what 
our  mint  does  for  the  general  coinage  of  the  empire.  The  gold 
thus  stamped  might  be  made  a  legal  tender,  and  form  the  basis 
of  an  Australian  currency,  at  such  a  rate  per  ounce  as  would 
fairly  cover  the  charges  of  its  transmission  to  England.* 

The  gold-fields  discovered  thus  far  stretch  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  the  Moreton  district  to  Ballarat,  a  distance  ex- 
cee<Mng  one  thousand  miles :  the  line  is  everywhere  marked  by 
mountain  ranges,  from  which  innumerable  streams  flow  into 
the  principal  rivers.  Gold  is  also  said  to  have  been  found 
in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  though  the  produce  has  not  yet  been 
sufficient  for  any  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the 
discovery.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  that  search  for  gold  which 
has  been  diligently  maintained  in  the  Old  World  since  the  first 
period  of  recorded  history,  and  which  has  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
duced an  amount  of  treasure  beyond  all  calculation,  has  scarcely 
y6t  commenced  in  Australia.  The  extent  and  richness  of  the 
deposits  found  in  the  ftrst  year  of  inquiry  can  be  regarded  as 
but  specimens  of  the  wealth  which  lies  yet  unexplored  in  her 
virgin  soil. 

The  encouragement  which  these  discoveries  will  certainly  give 
to  emigration  from  England  is  a  very  important  point.  It  is 
more  than  half  a  century  since  an  amiable  and  ingenious  man 


•  Auttralia  will  soon  be  abundantly  snpplied  with  coin.  •  The  shipments  on 
freight  (says  the  Timet  of  Sept.  13)  are  nnderstood  to  amoiint  to  about  2,000,000/., 
and^  estimating  the  additional  sum  taken  out  by  emigrants,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Talue  of  the  total  quantity  exported  equals  that  of  the  gold  received.*  The  diggers 
must  be  largely  benefited  by  these  shipments  of  coin,  as  the  gold,  which  in  London 
would  realise  41.  per  ounce,  has  not  always  brought  them  3/. 
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tormented  himself  and  his  readers  by  speculations  on  the  miseries 
which  would,  according  to  all  probability,  overwhebn  civilized 
countries  from  a  superabundance  of  population.  We  do  not 
remember  whether  any  date  was  fix&i  on  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  calamity  among  ourselves;  but  as  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  first  principle  that  no  increased  production  of  food 
could  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  the 
danger  became  more  inmiinent  year  by  year.  Since  the  issue  of 
Mr.  M althus's  Essay  our  population  has  doubled  in  i^umber,  and  yet 
we  are  in  this  year  (1852)  likely  to  experience  a  scarcity  of  hands 
for  the  work  set  before  us,  as  a  great  empire,  to  accomplish. 
What  a  comment  does  this  fact  supply  on  those  daring  theories, 
which  go  to  the  length  of  questioning  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Almighty  Creator  ami  Governor  of  the  Universe ! 

From  all  our  colonies  in  the  Southern  Ocean  the  cry  is  for 
more  people.  We  can  send  them  nothing  they  value  so  highly 
as  labour.  The  settlers,  without  exception,  see  their  way  to  new 
enterprises  and  greater  profits,  if  they  had  but  more  hands  to  help 
them.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Legislature  passed  an  address, 
urging  the  continuance  of  immigration,  and  voted  a  sum  of 
100,000/.  for  the  purpose,  to  be  raised  by  loan  on  the  land  re- 
venue. *  A  deputation  of  gentlemen  interested  in  New  South 
Wales,'  say  the  Colonial  Emigration  Officers,  *  have  already  waited 
on  us,  to  press  for  its  immediate  expenditure.'  ^  Never,'  says 
a  Sydney  paper  of  1st  May  last,  ^  was  labour  so  difficult  to 
procure  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  nor  do  we  believe  that  wages, 
taking  all  classes  of  operatives  together,  were  ever  so  high.'  In 
Moreton  Bay  labour  is  so  needed  that  the  people  pray  for  a 
separation  from  New  South  Wales  that  they  may  be  supplied 
with  convicts.  From  Victoria  113,000/.  has  been  sent  over  by 
Governor  Latrobe,  to  be  spent  in  immigration  for  the  present 
year ;  and  he  writes  that  ^  several  gendemen  possessing  property 
and  influence  have  urged,  that,  if  emigrants  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained,  paupers  should  be  obtained  from  the  union  voorhlumses^ 
and  foreigners  from  t/ie  continent  of  Europe!  Sir  F.  Young,  from 
South  Australia,  states  the  general  wish,  ^  that  the  stream  of 
emigration  at  the  expense  of  the  land-fund  should  continue  to 
flow  into  the  colony  as  heretofore.'  Sir  W.  Denison,  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  presses  that  convicts  may  be  sent  out  on  proba- 
tion, and  that  the  whole  30,000/.  voted  by  Parliament  for  emi- 
gration purposes  may  be  spent  in  providing  passages  for  labouring 
men  and  their  families  to  that  colony. 

There  were  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  suggestions — 
first,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  desirable  emigrants.  To  remove 
this,  the  Commissioners  have  twice  lowered  their  scale  of 
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deposits,  whicli  now  stands  at  21,  and  3/.  a  head  for  agricultural 
labourers,  1/.  for  women  and  married  men,  and  10*.  for  children. 
The  age  for  the  mmimum  rate  of  deposit  has  been  advanced 
from  forty  to  forty-five,  and  families  with  not  more  than  four 
children  under  twelve  are  admitted  to  a  free  passage.  The 
deposit  for  certain  classes  of  artisans  and  mechanics  and  their 
wives  has  been  reduced  from  57.  to  21.  each.  Special  missions 
were  sent  to  localities  where  it  seemed  likely  that  emigrants 
might  be  obtained:  one,  for  example,  to  the  isle  of  Skye  and 
another  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  As  the  result  in  great  part,  no 
doubt,  of  these  *  stimulating '  measures,  the  Commissioners  have 
now  on  their  books  the  names  of  some  thousands  more  than  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide  with  a  passage. — ^The  scarcity  of 
shipping  presents  a  second  and  a  more  serious  obstacle.  The 
freight  paid  by  the  Commissioners  in  past  years  to  the  various 
ports  of  Australia  was  from  13/.  to  15/.  per  head  ;  this  year  the 
contract  price  has  risen  to  17/,  19*.  per  adult  for  Geelong,  and 
18/.  19*.  for  Portland  Bay.  The  emigration  to  Australia 
was— 

Id  1850.  Id  1851. 

Ships.  Emigrantff.  Ships.  Emigranti. 

New  South  Wales    .    ^      3  725  3  794 

Victoria    •       .    .    •       2  533  3  1040 

South  Australia  •    •    •       5  1200  8  2100 

10         2458         14  3934 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1852  the  numbers  were — 

Ships*  Emigrants. 
New  South  Wales     •       .     6  1791 
Victoria  .       •       .       .    19  7253 
South  Australia        »       .    10  2901 


35  11,945 

For  the  later  months  of  the  year  the  Commissioners  proposed,  if 
possible,  to  despatch  ten  or  twelve  ships  a  month. — Yet  even 
this  emigration  will  probably  be  insignificant  compared  with  that 
effected  by  private  effort.  A  glance  at  the  daily  advertisements 
excites  amazement  at  the  sudden  extension  of  our  commerce 
in  that  direction.  From  fifty  to  sixty  first-class  ships,  vary- 
ing from  500  to  2200  tons,  leave  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
London  each  month.  Steamers  of  magnificent  dimensions  are 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  new  ones,  better  adapted  to  the 
length  of  voyage,  are  on  the  stocks.  The  Great  Britain,  of  3500 
tons,  sailed  at  the  close  of  August,  with  between  600  and  700 
passengers.  It  is  computed  that  during  the  summer  the  emi- 
gration 
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gratioh  to  Australia  has  beeh  at  the  cate  of  20,000  pensons 
monthly. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  has  averaged  284,534  persons  a  year,  and  ^  it  now/ 
ssiy  the  Commissioners,  ^exceeds  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
annual  increase  of  the  population.'  In  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  there  were  abstracted  from  us— 

By  death  100,813 

By  emigration  125,112 

225,925 

The  births  amounted  to  159,186,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation for  three  months  of  66,789  souls  !  Previous  to  1847  the 
largest  number  who  emigrated  in  one  year  was  129,851  in  1846  ; 
last  year  the  number  was  335,966,  and  it  appears  likely  that  this 
year  it  will  be  still  greater.  In  last  August  61  emigration  ships 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  having  on  board  21,907  persons.  The 
number  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1851  was  only  16,714. 
The  amount  of  money  sent  over  by  the  emigrants  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  other  lands,  to  assist  the  emigration  of  their 
friends,  amounted  in  1851  to  990,000/.  It  is  observed  by  the 
Commissioners  that  those  who  depart,  include  a  large  proportion 
of  the  youngest,  the  healthiest,  and  most  energetic  of  the  adult 
population,  on  which  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  mainly 
depends.'  In  the  case  of  Ireland  we  watch  such  an  operation 
without  regret ;  for  it  opens  the  fairest  prospect  of  relief  from  the 
long-rooted  evil  of  a  pauper  peasantry.  But  in  England  we 
have  no  surplus  of  that  class  from  which  the  Commissioners 
pick  their  emigrants — men  an  the  prime  of  life,  of  steady  in- 
dustry, and  good  character.  -Some  apprehensions  are  not  unrea- 
sonably expressed  that  we  shall  soon  feel  the  need — if  the  need 
is  not  felt  already — of  those  artizans  and  labourers  whom  we 
are  using  unnecessary  efforts  to  send  from  our  shores.*  Emigrants 
of  another  class  we  could  better  spare.  We  have  amongst  as 
a  superfluity  of  ingenious  and  educated  men.  In  Australia  many 
such  might,  no  doubt,  find  some  occupation  better  suited  to  their 
adventurous  disposition  than  any  they  can  innocently  pursue  at 
home — and  perhaps  succeed  in  scrambling  their  way  to  fortune. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  gold-digging  is  no  child's 
play.  ^  The  whole  is  an  operation  of  great  labour  md  uncer- 
tainty/ writes  one  Sydney  official ;  ^  it  is  hard  work  compared 
with  shepherding  or  hut-keeping,  but  it  is  not  hard  work  to  able 

*  The  Timet  (Sept.  25)  comforts  ut  by  the  aatunujce  that,  in  caw  of  ne^d  for  taboor 
whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing  here,  we  may  count  on  ready  auppliei  from 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Germauy-^nd  Nermmdyl  What  a  pkj  H  ii  Mahtuu  is  gout! 
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men,'  repoorts  another*  A  Bathurst  paper  informs  us  that  at  the 
Turon  Hhe  labour  is  extremely  heavy,  and  the  works  of  an 
extraordinary  character ;  many  parties  have  dug  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  some  of  them  are  €U!tually  tunnelling  under 
the  bed  of  the  river'  Again,  from  Major's  Creek,  *  the  labour  is 
immense,  the  depth  of  the  holes  would  be  pronounced  by  Dominie 
Sampson  prodigious,  and  the  constant  exertion  required  in 
pumping,  draining,  Scc.^  calls  into  exercise  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  most  industrious.'  At  one  spot  we  hear  of 
tuH>  men  sinking  a  shaft  130  feet  deep.  The  general  report  of 
the  diggers  is,  that  they  have  ^  a  squalid  unhealthy  appearance, 
from  exposure,  privation,  and  dust,  sore  eyes  being  universally 
prevalent.'  We  therefore  recommend  those  persons  here,  who, 
seduced  by  Mr.  Latrobe's  despatches,  and  by  the  visions  of 
Sofala  and  Mount  Alexander,  are  on  the  point  of  throwing  up 
good  situations  and  of  engaging  first-class  berths  for  Sydney  or 
Port  Philip,  to  try  a  Utile  amateur  digging  in  their  suburban 
gardens  just  to  see  how  they  relish  the  work.  Let  them  mark  off 
a  surface  of  12  feet  by  20,  and  dig  it  30  feet  deep.  I'hen  let 
them  convey  the  earth  roimd  their  bounds  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  represent  the  miles  that  must  often  be  traversed  to  get 
at  water,  and  afterwards  carefully  wash  it.  Or,  if  they  have  no 
fancy  for  dry  diggings,  let  them  turn  the  pipe  of  the  New  River 
Company  which  supplies  their  premises,  into  their  partially  ex- 
cavated 'claim,'  till  the  water  rises  to  the  height  of  their  chin, 
and  then  dig,  and  pump,  and  bale  until  they  have  got  to  the 
required  depth.  Let  them  retire  from  their  labour  at  night  to 
sleep  on  the  ground  under  shelter  of  a  canvas  tent ;  and — ^if  they 
find  this  way  of  spending  their  autumn  holidays  more  agreeable 
than  a  ramble  through  Switzerland  or  a  sojourn  on  our  own 
coast — if^  moreover,  they  do  not  mind  either  ugly  language  and 
ruffianly  threats  or  ague  and  ophthalmia — then  they  may  depart 
and  take  their  chance  of  earning  20/.  or  30Z.  a-month  by  the 
drudgery  of  a  navie. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules — and  just  as  in  our  late 
battles  under  Lord  Hardinge  it  did  not  escape  observation  that 
the  most  daring  of  the  private  dragoons  were  often  English 
Gentlemen  of  fallen  fortune— several  of  whom  in  fact  had  once 
held  commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  army — so  among  the  diggers, 
in  spite  of  their  red  shirts.  Dr.  Shaw's  eye  at  once  detected  a 
not  inconsiderable  sprinkling  of  ^  Aristocrats but,  in  spite  of 
everything,  as  a  rule,  the  rough  work  must  be  done  by  the  homy 
hands.  Whatever  effect  it  may  have  on  their  condition,  to  them 
belongs  the  toil  and  the  profit.  The  mere  superficial  diggings 
are  rarely  of  much  value.    One  experimenter  says : — 

'  On 
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'  On  the  third  morning  we  commenced  on  a  bed  of  red  marl,  which 
we  found  more  difRcult  to  work  than  stone ;  from  its  close  and  compact 
texture,  it  turned  the  points  of  the  picks  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
have  them  repointed  and  sharpened  every  hour*  My  hands  soon  blis- 
tered to  such  a  degree,  that  the  blood  oozed  from  them  down  the 
handles  of  the  tools.  Notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  made  by  every 
one  of  ^the  party,  some  days  elapsed  before  we  got  through  the  stratum 
of  red  marl ;  and  on  testing  it  in  the  usual  manner  not  a  grain  of  gold 
was  obtained.  When  we  got  through  the  red  marl,  we  expected  that 
our  labour  would  be  comparatively  light  to  what  it  had  be^n,  but  we 
were  sadly  disappointed.  On  commencing  work,  we  found  that  the 
yellow  marl  was  much  harder  than  the  red,  and  resembled  cement  We 
could  only  chip  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  crown*piece,  in  addition 
to  which  it  was  intermixed  with  large  pieces  of  quartz  we  had  to  break 
before  it  could  be  thrown  out ;  the  jar  of  the  tools  was  most  distre^ing 
to  the  hands.  After  a  week's  hard  work  we  got  through  this  forma- 
tion.'— Hall's  Practiced  Experience^  pp.  25-7. 

After  all  only  three  or  four  ounces  were  got  from  this  hole,  and 
another  had  to  be  sunk  with  equal  labour.  On  the  seventh  day 
the  blue  clay  was  reached,  and  gold  to  the  value  of  415/.  obtained 
in  a  few  hours.  Fortunate  claims  are  frequently  sold  over  and 
over  again,  the  product  becoming  richer  as  the  depdi  increases. 
In  California,  Mr.  Coke  relates, — 

<  Three  Englishmen  bought  a  claim,  300  feet  by  100  feet,  for  1400 
dollars.  It  had  been  twice  before  bought  and  sold  for  considerable 
sums,  each  party  who  sold  it  supposing  it  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  In 
three  weeks  the  Englishmen  paid  their  1400  dollars,  and  cleared  13 
dollars  a  day  besides  for  their  trouble.  This  daim,  which  is  not  an 
unusually  rich  one,  though  perhaps  it  has  been  more  successfully  worked, 
has  produced  in  eighteen  months  over  20,000  dollars.' 

In  Australia  the  like  trafficking  in  claims  is  common,  bat,  from 
the  depth  to  which  they  are  carried,  they  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  small  mines  than  mere  surface  diggings. 

It  would  be  vain,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  attempt  any 
calculation  of  the  ultimate  proceeds  from  discoveries  so  recent. 
Up  to  the  first  week  in  June  last  it  is  certain,  from  the  actual 
exports,  that  the  total  gold  raised  in  Australia  must  have  amounted 
to  about  4,000,000/.  in  value — and  the  produce  was  still  in- 
creasing. For  the  last  week  in  May  the  government  escort 
started  from  Alexander  with  37,000  ounces,  but,  finding  the  load 
too  heavy,  left  6000  ounces  behind.  We  have  seen  that  the  de- 
posits first  discovered  were  deserted,  not  from  any  failure  of 
production,  but  from  richer  fields  being  found.  They  remain  to 
reward  later  comers  ;  and  as  other  tracts  are  explored,  new  trea- 
sures, we  doubt  not,  will  be  revealed.  The  number  of  dig^rs 
at  present,  judging  from  the  licences  issued,  can  hardly  reach 
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20,000;  at  what  rate  will  production  proceed  when  emigrants 
from  England,  from  China,  from  California,  flow  into  the  ports 
of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  ?  It  seems  moderate  to  assume  that 
50,000  labourers  will  be  scattered  over  the  various  Australian 
gold-fields  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  and,  taking  their  earnings 
at — (what  is  for  the  moment  below  the  mark) — ^20/.  per  month — 
we  have  a  yield  equal  to  12,000,000/.  yearly. 

The  total  produce  of  California,  up  to  the  10th  of  January,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Scheer  at  about  62,000,000/.;  but  his  figures, 
taken  firom  a  gold  circular  published  at  San  Francisco,  must  be 
much  too  high.  From  35,000,000/.  to  40,000,000/.  would  pro- 
bably be  nearer  the  mark*  The  careful  inquiries  of  Mr.  Birk- 
myre,  whose  tables  appeared  in  the  Times  of  May  21,  give 
17,339,544/.  as  the  amount  raised  last  year ;  he  adds — 
^  It  is  confidently  expected  ]^  the  Americans  that  the  recent  discoveries  of 
very  rich  deposits  in  various  districts  will  raise  the  exports  for  1852  to 
21 ,04 1,660/.  This,  moreover,  is  a  very  moderate  allowance,  as  the 
exports  alone  in  the  first  three  months  are  known  to  have  amounted  to 
3,900,000  dollars  more  than  those  of  the  three  corresponding  months 
of  1851/ 

The  main  fact  here  is  the  continuous  increase  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction.* The  diggers  now  carry  forward  their  works  on  a  larger 
scale.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  gold  yet  raised,  weighing 
26  lbs.,  was  found  60  feet  below  the  surface.  Canals  are  being 
constructed  to  carry  water  to  rich  grounds,  and  further  discoveries 
are  announced. 

'  An  English  company  had  purchased  the  Mount  Ophir  vein,  and 
were  about  to  erect  new  and  extensive  machinery  upon  it.  The  miners 
at  Carson's  Creek,  Angels,  and  San  Andreas,  were  averaging  12  dollars 
per  day.  New  and  valuable  diggings  had  been  discovered  at  Soldiers' 
Gulch,  Calaveras  County;  and  exceedingly  rich  cayotte  diggings  on 
the  middle  fork  of  the  Yuba ;  shafts  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  30 
feet,  and  as  much  as  115  dollars  had  been  taken  out  of  a  single  panful 
of  the  dirt.  The  Bay  State  Company,  at  the  Marmaduke-hill  diggings, 
were  cutting  a  tunnel  of  500  feet  in  length  through  the  solid  quartz . 
rock.'— 2tm«#,  August  30,  1852. 

From  the  day  when  Captain  Sutter  set  his  Indians  to  work,  the 
amount  raised  in  California  has  been  advancing  almost  month  by 
month. 


•  Official  Report  of  Deposits  of  Gold  from  California  at  the  Tarious  United  Stales' 


Mints  in  1848 


Ditto,  1849 
Ditto,  1850 
Ditto,  1851 


44,177  dollars. 


UlllO,  19^1  .  .  .  •  •  OtJ 

—Hussey  and  Co's  Circular,  San  Francisco,  July  30,  1853. 
VOL.  XCI.  NO.  CLXXXII.  2  M 


6,147,509  „ 
36,074,062 
55,938,332  „ 


With 
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With  the  rapid  deTelapment  of  tbcte  new  fieMs  of  WD^plj 
there  appears  na  reasoo  to  apprehend  any  failure  from  older 
sources.  The  jrield  of  Roasia  in  1851  is  odculated  in  Eman's 
Archives  at  more  than  60,000  Iba.  Troj.  This  bulj  bare  been 
exceeded  ki  ioaaex  years,  but  as  it  \mA  advanced  kom  abost 
13,000  Ihsw  in  1828  (according  to  Humboldt's  estimate)^  and  ac 
it  is  likely,  from  the  beary  duties  leriM  by  the  Huasiaii  govcn- 
ment  on  the  produce  of  pnrate  mane%  that  a  much  less  qnaatity 
is  exported  than  is  actaaUy  caked,  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  avevage  of  some  years  past  is  material)}' 
declining. 

The  produce  of  gold  from  California  and  Anstxalia  mnst  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  clear  addrtion  to  the  tveasure  of  the  wocid. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  Mucebisra  in  3iarch  1850:— 

«  On  the  64h  May,  1 S44,  in  brfaigiag  in  tke  Baak  Charter,  I  adinerted 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  annual  supply  of  goki  from  miaes  within 
the  domhiions  of  Bufsia,  and  recoaimended*  those  who  wisbed  ^ 
diminution  in  the  standard  of  Talue  to  benefit  the  debtor,  lo  eonskier 
whether  their  objects  might  not  be  eflfectcd  by  natoral  eaase* — ike 
decreasing  relative  'value  of  gold  in  consequejice  of^more  abundnt 
supply — without  the  aid  of  leg^isJatiye  intervsntion.' 

The  like  argument  was  used  Sir  Robert  when  he  introduced 
bis  new  tariff  in  1845.  He  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  rise  in 
the  market  price  of  commodities,  that  the  purehasii^  power  of 
the  sorereign  was  diminishing,  and  that  a  relaxation  of  <mr 
import  duties  was  justifiable  on  that  ground.  He  adds,  4n  bis 
letter  to  Murchison^ 

*  Tonr  arguments  are  powerful  to  show  that  there  is  no  probability 
(risk,  I  should  say)  of  preeipHate  and  violent  disturbance.  It  takes  a 
long  time  and  a  great  disproportion  in  the  amount  of  supply,  to  aflSsct 
the  relative  value,  throughout  the  world,  of  two  such  articles  as  gold 
and  silver.  The  nnrted  infhicncc  of  Siberia  and  California  will,  how- 
ever, I  think,  justify  my  inference  of  1844  that  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  diminished  value  on  the  part  of  the  gold.  An  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  supply  of  both  gold  and  silver  might  concurrently  take 
place,  not  affecting  their  relative  value  between  each  ether,  but  aflfect- 
ing  the  price  of  other  commodities,  estimated  wilh  refierence  to  the 
precious  metals,,  and  the  intevests  of  debtor  and  eieditor/ 

The  views  of  Peel  on  this  subject  are  to  be  taken  with  re- 
serve. He  was  nervously  and  unduly  anxious  to  maintain  at 
what  he  considered .  its  due  .height  tfie  purchasing  power  of 
the  pound;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  1844-^  be  mistook  an 
advance  in  prices^  from  Ideal  and  adventitious  circumstances,  for 
a  depreciation  in.  the  \^lue  of  preciouj&  inetals.  But,  at  all  events. 


he 


.  Gold  Utseoveria. 


SSL 


he  is  a  good  autiiantj  to  show  that,  previous  to  tlie  discovery  in 
CaBfomio,  there  was  no  tendency  from  scarcity  of  gold  or  iailare 
of  supply  to  appreciation  in  its  relative  value.  The  amount  then 
produced  was  sufficient  to  maintain  a  moderately  high  range  of 
prices.  We  do  not,  however,  find  sufficient  data  for  determining 
what  that  amount  actually  was.  Mr.  Birkmyre  supposes  that  in 
1846  there  was  raised  from — 


North  and  South  America    .       .       .  £1*301,500 

Bussia   3,414,427 

Austria   282,750 

Piedmont,  Spain,  and  Northern  Germany  20,696 

Africa   203,900 

Borneo   805,900 

Ava,  Makcca,  and  other  countries  •       •  317,519 


£S  ,846, 752 

This  total  is  exclusive  of  China  and  Japan ; — but  even  so  we 
think  it  must  be  understated,  as  it  would  scarcely  appear  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  consumption  of  gold  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
its  loss  by  wear  of  coinage,  and  its  disappearance  from  the 
various  accidents  of  life.  But  though  we  raise  the  amount  as 
high  as  eight  or  ten  millions  in  value,  that  quantity  will  probably 
be  exceeded  threefold  by  the  recent  discoveries. 

There  are  eminent  men  both  in  science  and  in  the  City  who 
reason  that  this  enormous  increase  will  have  very  little  practical 
efiTect ;  that  the  mass  of  property  in  the  world  is  too  vast,  and  the 
operations  of  trade  too  extensive,  and  too  much  carried  on  by 
mere  instruments  of  exchange  having  no  intrinsic  value,  to  be 
affected  by  the  production  of  some  extra  millions,  whether  they 
be  numbered  by  tens  or  hundreds ;  and  that  it  is  probable  the 
supplies  will  fail  before  the  value  of  the  metal  can  be  depre- 
ciated to  any  sensible  extent.  In  stating  the  '  opposing  forces,* 
Mr.  Scheer  appears  to  rely  most  on  the  enormous  value  of  the 
productive  property  of  the  civilized  world,  which  he  rudely  esti 
mates  at  28,780  millions ;  and  his  arguments  lead  us  to  infer — 
though  we  do  not  know  that  the  conclusion  is  expressly  stated — 
that  the  increased  quantity  of  gold  produced  can  only  affect  other 
property  in  the  ratio  that  one  amount  bears  to  another.  For 
instance,  if  we  suppose  the  stock  of  gold  within  a  limited  term 
to  be  increased  by  100  millions  sterling,  then  as  100  millions  are 
to  28,000,  so  will  be  the  influence  on  prices  by  the  increased 
•apply.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  reason ing 
is  fundamentally  erroneous.  In  showing  how  small  a  part  is 
borne  by  the  precious  metals  in  the  shape  of  coined  money  in  the 
larger  oj^eistions  of  comnoerce,  he  say*— 

2  M  2  <  They 
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'  They  may  be  found  to  be  only  measures  of  valtie^  without  giving 
value,  and  wo  may  not  perhaps  be  &r  wrong  in  looking  upon  them 
much  in  the  light  in  which  we  regard  other  measures — the  pound,  for 
instance,  and  the  bushel ;  the  greater  or  less  number  of  which  in  use 
would  not  alter  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  commodities  to  be  weighed 
or  measured.' 

The  leading  idea  here  is  so  well  expressed  that  we  wonder  the 
author  did  not  perceive  the  right  deduction  from  it.  The  quantity 
of  gold  contained  in  a  sovereign  is  strictly  a  measure — the  same  as 
a  yard,  a  pound  weight,  or  a  bushel — and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mere  multiplication  of  these  ineasures  to  affect  the  value  of  the 
commodities  they  mete — so  long  as  their  capacities  remain  the 
same.  But  if  the  capacities  of  any  of  these  measures  be  altered, 
then  the  value  of  the  commodities  will  be  proportionably  altered, 
though  the  measures  retain  their  former  denominations. — Sop- 
posing  it  to  be  enacted  that  the  bushel  should  contain  twelve 
gallons  instead  of  eight,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  if  wheat 
were  before  at  5^.  the  bushel,  it  would  rise  to  7s,  6d,  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  bushel  were  reduced  from  eight  gallons  to  six,  wheat 
would  fall  from  5s.  to  3s.  9rf.  If,  again,  it  were  enacted  that  the 
sovereign  should  contain  only  three-fourths  of  its  present  amount 
of  gold,  is  it  not  equally  sure  that  the  sovereign — after  perhaps 
some  interval  of  plausible  talk  and  anxious  experiment — would, 
instead  of  buying  four  bushels,  buy  only  three  ? 

Here,  to  some  extent,  the  analogy  ceases.  The  value  of  the 
sovereign  may  be  diminished  in  other  ways  than  by  diminuti<Hi 
or  increase  of  quantity,  which  the  bushel  or  the  yard  measure 
cannot  be.  The  sovereign  which  will  purchase  two  cwt.  of  flour 
here,  will  not  purchase  one  at  San  Francisco.  Practically,  its 
purchasing  power  is  equally  reduced  by  depreciation  in  the  vslue 
of  gold  from  increased  supply,  as  by  a  reduction  of  the  quantity 
contained  in  it. 

To  a  '  disturbed  confidence,  not  a  contracted  currency ' — the 

Shrase  is  Mr.  Johnson's — Mr.  Scheer— whom  we  take  to  be  a 
isciple  of  Mr.  Tooke's — would  ascribe  those  panics  of  which 
our  commercial  history  of  late  years  has  presented  so  many  sad 
examples.  He  supposes  that  as  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  &c., 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  bulk  of  commercial  transactions, 
*  those  masses  of  money  tokens  must  exert  their  peculiar  influences  on 
matters  of  traffic,  and  have  their  share  in  the  prices  of  commodities.' 

He  does  not  attempt  to  show  how  slips  of  paper  *  intrinsically 
worth  nothing '  can  have  the  influence  he  ascribes  to  them — but 
we  can  perceive  a  plausible  and  in  degree  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  These  securities  are  to  a  great  extent  the  in- 
struments by  which  commodities  are  exchanged,  and  therefore 

they 
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they  may  decide  the  relative  value  of  commodities,  without  more 
than  nominal  reference  to  their  money  value.  They  may  in 
foreign  trade,  for  example,  serve  to  exchange — ^not  by  a  direct 
but  by  a  circuitous  operation— cotton  for  tea  and  iron  for  tobacco. 
In  home  trade  the  same  action  may  take  place  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  through  more  numerous  ramifications ;  and  in  this  way  it  is 
intelligible  that  commodities  according  to  their  scarcity  pr  abimd- 
ance,  or  their  cost  of  production,  may  adjust  their  relative  value 
one  to  the  other,  without  much  use  of  the  circulating  medium. 
But  their  price  in  pounds  and  shillings — that  is,  their  denomi- 
national as  distinct  from  their  real  value — their  relation  to  gold 
and  silver  apart  from  their  relation  to  other  commodities — ^must 
have  direct  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the 
precious  metals  can  be  collected,  and  to  the  stock  of  them  which 
exists  in  the  world. 

Seeing,  as  Mr.  Scheer  does,  that  gold  is  a  measure  of  value,  we 
wonder  that  he  should  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  amount  of  commo- 
dities or  property  to  be  measured  by  it.  The  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  in  a  granary  must  vary  according  to  the  capacity  of  that 
measure  which  we  call  a  bushel,  as  the  number  of  ounces  in  a  bar 
of  silver  according  as  we  use  avoirdupois  or  troy  weight ;  but 
the  quantity  of  wheat,  be  it  one  quarter  or  a  million  of  quarters, 
or  of  silver,  be  it  ten  ounces  or  a  thousand,  will  have  no  influence 
on  the  capacity  of  the  measure  or  weight  Nor,  considered 
purely  as  a  measure,  can  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  be  affected 
by  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  commodities  to  be  measured ; 
but  we  have  already  stated  in  what  respect  it  differs  from  other 
measures — i,e.^  that  its  capacity  varies  with  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  gold,  and  by  omsequence  with  the  amount  of  that  vast 
mass  of  property  to  which  it  bears  a  relative  value.  If  the  stock 
of  gold  in  the  world  remained  the  same  while  goods  or  property 
increased  twenty  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  metal  would  become 
appreciated  by  the  disturbance  of  the  relative  proportions ;  that  is, 
supposing  there  were  no  economising  contrivances  of  banking,  by 
which  the  balance  was  in  degree  restored.  The  rule,  then,  for 
determining  the  capacity  of  gold  as  a  measure  of  value,  is,  not 
to  say : — as  100  millions  of  gold  increase  is  to  28,000  millions  of 
property  existing,  so  will  be  the  rate  of  advance  in  prices  ; — but 
as  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  (say  300  millions)  is  to  the 
amount  of  existing  property  (say  28,000  millions)  so  will  be  the 
advance  in  the  nominal  value  of  that  property  by  an  addition  of 
100  millions  to  the  stock  of  gold. 

When  Mr.  Scheer  tells  us  that  ^  the  precious  metals  are 
but  a  small  and  indefinite  part  of  the  great  mass  of  cinndatiog 
medium,'  the  obvious  answer  is  that  they  are  its  entire  UmaSsk' 


tion; 


tioBk ;  amd  when  he  speaks  of  the  use  w  watte  of  ^old  and  salTer 
as  perpetually  abstracting  from  tbe  snperflmtj  and  tendkig  to 
preserve  the  purchasing  power  of  the  remamder,  it  mmj  be 
replied  that  thia  loss  on  the  kici^eased  supply  can  amount  oidy  t» 
a  small  peioestage,  tearing  the  remainder  a  dear  addition  to  die 
existing  stodL 

It  may  be  argoed  that  with  greater  abnndajMe  of  the  precious 
raets^  there  will  be  a  greater  proporticm  abstracted  for  use  in 
arts ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  gieater  use  is  likely  to 
arise  until  that  action  takes  place  which  Mr.  Scheer  supposes 
will  not  occur — viz^  a  decline  in  their  relative  vahie.  We  extract 
a  pleasing  passage  frotn  his  AppoEidix : — 

'  The  progress  of  clTi!!2attoD  discloses  mankind  under  new  and  unex- 
pected aspects.  Rightly  considered,  it  would  appear  that  all  men  might 
produce — and  vast  numbers  do  produce — a  great  deal  more  than  they 
consume ;  hence  the  vast  aocumuJation  of  property.  Mutual  assistaoee, 
designedly  giveu  ki  private  or  public  enterprises,  or  unconsciously,  as 
is  large  cities  or  eoramuaities,  iurtber  enlarges  the  powers  of  pro- 
duction. Consumptk>n,  on  the  other  hamd,  proceeds  on  different  prio*- 
ciples.  No  one  can  eat  more  than  one  dinner  hi  a  day,  aor  wear  out 
nore  than  two  or  three  suits  in  a  year.    Beyond  tdutt,  expendhure 

implies  the  maintenance  of  others*. «  An  African  pet^  sovereigQ 

will  have  his  thousands  of  attendants,  his  harem  of  five  thousand  Mack 
beauties,  his  herds  of  slaves,  executioners,  and  the  like,  deemed  necessary 
to  his  regal  state.  In  wasteful  expenditure  he  outstrips  the  sovereigns 
of  more  civiKzed  nations.  The  wealth  and  influence  of  the  latter  are 
used  for  better  purposes,  and  progressively  more  so.  Men  of  station 
and  rank  new  lead  the  way  in  useful  enterprises.  They  have  greater 
stitisiaction,  we  may  suppose,  in  erecting  a  bridge,  or  constructing  a 
railway,  tliaa  in  bmldiog  a  palace.  Suck  is  pre*eaitnent]y  the  case  in 
England.  Thus  we  might  ei^,  that  whilst  produdtisn  leads  towanb 
constant  extenskm,  consumptiea  div^^ges  in  the  opposite  direotkMi  of 
curtailment.' — JSthter,  p.  38. 

Applying  this  to  the  consumption  of  gold,  k  seems  Ukdy 
that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  economy  rather  than 
extravagance  in  its  use.  In  former  times  a  wealthy  noble  might 
be  ambitions  to  possess  a  service  of  gold,  to  dazzle  his  guests 
withal ;  b«t  the  same  character  now  would  perceive  gilding  to  be 
equally  showy,  and  would  hardly  care  to  keep  under  lock  and 
key  an  amount  of  treasure  sufficient  to  permanently  improve 
his  estates,  and  add  a  considerable  sum  to  his  yearly  revenue. 
The  exceptions  are  rare  and  ridiculed. 

His  calculation  is  that,  according  to  the  increased  production 
of  gold  in  1700-1800  ovei  1600-1700,  the  present  century  should 
have  a  supply  of  190<8  millions  sterling.  Ekit  as  only  445  mUlions 
hsve  yet  been  fumbhed,  he  assumes  that  there  is — 

'a  balance 
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^  a  balaaoe  due  of  1463  miUsMM,  wUek,  mpvmd  over  fortjrHune  years^ 
would  naka  an  aoiHial  mma  of  thbty  KuUioii*  neoessary  that  tbu  century 
may  be  closed  io  respect  to  the  precious  metak  aiuilogous  to  the  last. 
But  consideriog  the  acceleraliBg  mpkKty  of  increase  in  the  population,, 
an  additional  two-thirds,  in  round  numbers  fift^  mOlions  per  annum, 
win  in  reality  do  no  more  than  preserve  the  equilibrium.  As  800  did 
not  in  the  last,  so  2800  millions  would,  probably,  not  in  the  present 
century  disturb  the  range  of  prices* 

The  reasQoing  here  is  palpably  defective ;  ibr,  to  prove  tbat  tbe 
2353  millions  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  last  half  of  this  century 
would  do  no  more  than  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  prioes,  Mr. 
Scheer  was  bound  to  show  that  the  445  millions  received  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century  failed  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  Peel, 
as  we  have  seen,  held  that,  with  the  limited  amount  of  gold  re- 
ceived up  to  1844,  there  was  a  tendency  to  depreciation  in  its 
value.  Mr.  Scheer  has  entirely  overlooked  that  economising 
tendency  of  our  time  in  the  case  of  the  precious  metals — and  of 
gold  particularly — which  he  has  himself  so  well  sho%vn  to  take 
place  in  the  general  commerce  of  liSe.  It  is  that  economy  which 
has  enabled  this  century  to  do  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  than  mjght  have  been  thought  necessary. — Mr.  Scheer  seems 
to  be  aware  tiiat  facts  an  against  him : —    .   .  . 

'  We  mmt  not  fonm  our  judgment  on  the  'experioices  of  former 
times.. .  .Even  if  precedent  were  to  be  our  guide,  the  records  of 
former  times  are  obseure ;  their  correctness  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them  may  be  fairly  questioned,  and  analogy  is  not  to  be  trusted 
when  in  our  days  very  anomalous  fluctuations  of  prices  have  run  counter 
to  popular  opinion  or  theoretical  deductions.*' 

The  fact  tbat  prices  have  greally  and  universally  advanced 
since  the  <lisco¥ery  of  America  is  notorious,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  it  than  the  isKPeased 
snpply  of  the  precioos  metals,  Mr.  Scheer  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  how  they  can  be  excepted  from  the  role  which  regulalies 
the  value  of  all  other  commodities.  What,  in  efiect,  can  become 
of  the  increased  supplies,  unless  greater  facility  is  afforded  to 
their  possession  by  diminished  value  ?  It  is  the  interest  of  no 
one  to  hoard  thect.  They  become  prgdoctive  only  by  use,  and, 
as  with  all  other  avtides,  they  can  be  brought  into  more  geaeral 
use  ooiy  by  being  made  cheaper.  Assuming  that  their  increase 
will  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  other  great  products  of  the 
earth,  whether  used  for  food  or  for  manufactures,  it  seems  very 
conceivable  that  their  value  will  decline,  notwithstanding  a 
tendency  to  the  cheaper  production  of  those  commodities  with 
whidi  they  are  compared. 

That 
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That  the  first  S3rmptom  of  their  depreciaticm,  a  general  rise  in 
prices,  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  production,  cannot 
be  questioned.  But  it  would  very  soon  be  seen  that  that  rise 
was  in  great  part  delusive.  It  would  be  met  by  higher  rates 
of  labour,  higher  prices  of  all  the  great  staples  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  higher  cost  of  living.  Though  commodities, 
from  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  superior  activity,  would  be  rela- 
tively cheaper,  they  might  be  nominally  dearer ;  and  that  anomaly, 
which  has  often  puzzled  mankind,  would  be  presented  of  greater 
abundance  combined  with  rising  rates. 

The  absorbing  power  of  the  great  banks  of  the  world  is  sufficient 
in  ordinary  times  to  preserve  the  equability  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  to  prevent  those  variations  in  their  value  which  would  other- 
wise probably  take  place  with  the  occasional  influx  of  treasure 
or  fluctuation  in  the  exchanges.  But  there  must  be  a  point  at 
which  this  power  of  absorption  ceases,  and  that  point  it  smns 
likely  is  not  far  from  being  attained.  If  we  inquire  what  has 
become  of  the  increased  supplies  since  the  Califomian  disco- 
veries, we  find  the  stock  of  bullion  in  certain  banks  rising  as 
follows : — 

1848.  1853.  Incivue. 

£3,534,165      £24,025,1121  £30,490,947 
12,836,108         1,936,137  9,100,019 
1,404,135         3,039,448  635,323 


Bank  of  France  •  « 
Bank  of  England 
Banks  of  New  York 


£17,764,398      £47,980,687  £30,216,389 


If  we  suppose  that  the  other  banks  of  the  world  have  increased 
their  stock  of  bullion  in  anything  like  the  same  propoTti<»i, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  where  the  produce  of  California  has  gone 
to,  and  how  it  is,  that  being  in  great  measure  locked  up,  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  world  has  expanded  so  little,  and  that  no 
very  signal  effect  has  yet  been  produced  on  prices. 

A  considerable  addition  has,  however,  been  made  to  the  gold 
coinage  of  the  three  countries  during  the  same  period.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Birkmyre's  tables : — 

*  The  average  yearly  coinage  of  gold  during  the  first  thirty  yeare  rf 
this  century  was,— in  Great  Britain  1,700,000/. ;  France  1,800,000^.; 
in  the  United  States  55,000/.;  total  3,055,000/.  The  followii^isa 
statement  of  the  recent  gold  coinage  in  the  same  countries,  beginniiig 
with  the  year  in  which  the  gold  discovery  was  made  in  California : — 

£4,47S,«« 
d,136,M0~ 
11,561,545 


Great  Britain. 

1848  .    .  .£2,451,999 

1849  .     .    •  2,177,000 

1850  .  .  .  1,491,000 
1851,  \   

.  First  10  month*  /  * 


Fnoce. 
£1,234,472 
31,084,382 
3,407,691 

10,077,252 


United  Statee. 
£786,565 
1,875,158 
6,662,854 

12,919,695 


As 
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As  our  own  coinage  for  1851  is  left  in  blank  by  Mr.  Birkmjre, 
we  quote  some  details  from  Mr.  Hunt : — 

*  From  November,  1850,  to  June,  1851,  the  Bank  of  England 
issued  9,500,000  sovereigns,  being  at  the  rate  of  18,000,000  a  year  ; 
and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  gold  coins,  that  Sir  John  Hersdiel 
informs  me,  since  November  last  there  have  been  coined  at  the  Mint 
dy500,000  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  and  the  rate  of  production 
can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand/ 

As  the  proportional  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  has 
been  far  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  other  countries, 
it  is  there  that  we  should  look  for  the  greatest  increase  in  prices ; — 
and  accordingly  the  letters  agree  that  a  very  great  rise  has  taken 
place  there  in  all  descriptions  of  property.  The  value  of  house 
property  has,  they  say,  doubled  in  the  last  four  years. 

To  assume,  as  several  writers  before  us  do,  that  there  has  been 
no  advance  in  prices  Aere,  because  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  value  of  silver  and  grain — ^the  commodities  with 
which  they  say  gold  can  best  be  compared — is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive of  the  question.  The  production  of  silver  has  been  for 
some  years  increasing,  and  the  quantity  thrown  on  the  market  by 
the  Bank  of  England  of  late  years  must  have  had  a  sensible  in- 
fluence in  checking  a  rise.  In  September,  1846,  the  amount  of 
silver  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  was  equal  to  2,710,077/., — the 
amount  having  been  swelled  by  the  sycee  silver  from  China. 
The  amount  held  by  the  Bank  on  the  28th  of  last  August 
was  only  18,967/.  The  diffisrence,  taking  it  at  5*.  per  ounce, 
would  amount  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  tons  weight  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  release  of  this 
quantity  and  increased  supplies  from  the  mines,  silver  barely 
maintains  its  relative  value  to  gold,  and  perhaps,  judging  from 
the  small  quantity  held  by  the  Bank,  and  the  complaint  beginning 
to  prevail  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin,  may  not  do  so  long. 

A  succession  of  good  harvests  would  alone  have  had  a  tendency 
to  depress  the  price  of  grain ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the 
abolition  of  all  protective  duties  since  1849.  In  the  absence  of 
data  for  estimating  the  influence  of  these  causes  in  keeping 
down  prices,  every  one  will  form  his  own  opinion  of  what  rates 
would  probably  have  prevailed  but  for  the  gold  discoveries. 
Mr.  Scheer  proclaims  that  the  bulk  of  the  gold  received  by  tbis 
country  has  passed  through  it  as  through  a  sieve.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  it  has,  of  course,  gone  to  pay  for  our  imports  from 
grain-growing  countries ;  and  the  question  is,  in  what  position 
this  country  would  have  been  placed  without  those  arrivals  of 
gold  ?  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  grain  must  have  ruled  much 
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lower  than  It  has  dotte,  bo  as  to  render  its  impoeialion  less  pr»- 
fitable — or  that  the  contimMNB  demtnd  for  baUm  vmiU  have 
reduced  om*  stod^  even  lower  than  it  was  in  I84Z«.  fai  Octdber, 
1848,  the  anumt  of  BMik  of  Ei^laiid  notes  ki  dbcukdom  wa^ 
£17^,718 ;  oa  August  Utb,  1852,  it  mm  £2S;95£^  At 
the  feraser  periad  Cmsola  were  84 ;  at  tba  latter  100.  It  will 
hordlj  be  denied,  we  ima^^ine,  that  the  inGreaseia  ihe  iircaSmHiog 
medium,  if  it  has  had  no  infliience  in  directly  nosia^  prices,  most 
have  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  ikaar  d^iessicB.  The  amooot 
of  gold  aeai  to  grak»-growing  countries  most  bavis  nateiiallj 
tended  to  keqp  up  the  price  thnr  piDdnoe.  That  tbcae  has 
been  a  nae--«ad  a  coimderable  rise-— in  the  irahie  af  all  Irinds 
of  landed  and  bouse  propevty,  is  m  faot  beyond  all  daspHte. 
The  height  to  whicb  poblic  securities  h&ve  risen  ia^  howeacE, 
of  itself  sufficient  to  pxDve  that  raalized  pvepcrty  nmst  be 
advasrciag  in  mdae. 

So  hsr  OM  wt  can  at  presesit  ventere  to  pragnwticaiftey  the  sofpe- 
ricr  abondanoe  of  gold  will  very  matorially  ksan  tbe  chance  of 
those  commerciai  panics  which^  since  Hie  emmmcy  settleaoent  of 
1819,  have  been  the  plagne  of  the  aaiastEy  of  ^s  ooantcy. 
Were  the  «iioa«t  of  buUiiHi  m  the  world  to  lenmin  fioad,  or 
nearly  so,  our  stodt,  by  an  adverse  action  of  the  excfaaagcs,  migihi 
still  be  inconveniently  reduced  at  one  time  as  coMpased  intfa 
another;  bat  with  an  increased  supply  cantiMrally  pniceediag^ 
all  appiebension  of  any  sadden  drain — of  contiactson  of  the  car- 
rency — and  of  restricted  caredit  snist  disappear,  and  legitimate 
enterprise  will  feel  itself  secused  from  ^lose  unexpected  shocks 
to  which  it  was  before  exposed.  Nor  can  aw  he  saficiendy 
gratefid  that  these  disoovevies  haf«  ooaw  at  a  time  when,  horn 
the  msb  change  in  onr  cconmevcial  system^  they  were  eminently 
needed. 

It  m^  be  argued  that  a  geneosl  rise  in  pricas  can  haadly  be 
regarded  as  a  general  benefit;  that  to  the  bulk  of  any  com- 
nnmity  the  action  must  be  wholly  hadifierent;  and  that  if  bene- 
ficial to  some  it  must  be  injorioas  to  othea.  We  have,  however, 
the  iact  umversally  established,  so  £ir  as  we  luow,  l^at  eveiy 
great  advance  in  national  prosperity  has  been  caincidnat  with 
rising,  and  every  marked  decline  with  failing,  prices*  The 
tBoasure  of  the  Roman  empiie,  which  had  beoa  358,O0O,000iL 
under  Angustus,  sank  to  70,060,000^  nnder  Jnstinian ;  and  it 
woold,  periwps,  be  inipossible  to  exaggerate  the  misery  caosed 
during  those  five  centuries  by  attempts  to  maintain  the  exactions 
imposed  at  a  more  pso^erous  time.  Lt  is  to  be  observed  that 
industry,  as  a  gencnd  rule,  is  set  in  motion  by  those  who  have 
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fixed  fsymmta  to  sake ;  and  that,  a$  those  payments  are  ren* 
dered  easier  or  aoore  diffiodlt  by  90  inarease  oc  dinikiutioo  of  tbe 
precious  laetak^  tke  pvospedty^  not  only  of  tbe  emptoyeirs  o£ 
laboor^  bvt  ci  all  dependent  on  them,  must  augment  or  dedioe.  In- 
dspendently  of  state  burdetts,  which  may  eren  become  heavier  with 
thededinmg  wealth  of  aooantiy,  those  who  set  industry  iniaotian 
oomnMmly  do  it  with  other  capital  than  thek  ovm.  The  ftirmer 
rarely  cakirates  his  own  land ;  the  manufactmrer  not  oiten  conducts 
his  business  on  his  own  premises :  not  one  trader  in  a  hunched  can 
call  the  shop  his  own  in  which  he  aeUs  his  goods.  Many  of  these, 
ami  of  the  other  prodmctive  classes,  trade  with  borrowed  money ; 
and  besides  fixed  rents  and  taxes,  have  fixed  interest  to  pay,  aiid 
other  fixed  obligations  to  fulfil.  The  difierenoe  to  them  between  a 
rise  and  fall  in  price  to  bat  a  moderate  extent,  when  either  acttom 
is  cantuMu>nsy  is  aU  tbe  diiference  between  prosperity  and  rain ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  country,  hardly  for  any  class,  to  thrive  on 
tbdir  dedine.  On  the  e<ntiary,  those  who  Imve  fixed  payments 
to  reeeive  constitute  the  loxurious  rather  than  the  productive 
cdassea:  fntget  conawmere  imtij  they  mast  flourish,  if  they  flonriah 
at  all,  from  the  industry  which  senders  their  property  productive ; 
the  creditor  or  landlord  can  rarely  suffer  finom  the  prosperi^  of 
debtor  ois  tenant.  But  when  a  contrary  action  takes  place,  it  i» 
D€^  difficult  to  understand  how  wealth  may  accamulate,  or 
appear  to  aeciomilate,  fiom  the  increase  of  luxury,  while  men 
<kscay. 

Under  an  action  by  which  gold  becomes  slowly  depreciated  in 
value,  property  produch^  a  fixed  income  is  undoubtedly  placed 
at  a  diradvantage  aa  compared  with  the  property  whidi  may  yidd 
a  greater  w  less  income  according  to  the  character  of  the  times ; 
font  we  do  not  know  ^t  this  is  to  be  regretted ;  most  persons 
are  free  to  choose  what  investment  they  please;  and  the  steadi- 
ness and  certainty  of  one  class  of  property  may  more  than 
oonnterbalanee  the  probability  of  an  increased  income  from. 
anothei. 

Hitherto  tise  bdiders  of  public  securities  baf  e,  by  the  high 
rates  to  whidi  their  stocks  have  risen,  been  tbe  greatest  gamers 
by  the  abundance  of  money.  Whether  the  rate  of  interest  they 
receive  will  be  reduced  is  a  point  not  resting  with  the  present  or 

any  other  government,  but  dependent  on  the  question  what  influence 
the  gold  discoveries  will  have  on  the  rate  of  interest  generally. 
Should  public  securities  rise  much^  higher  than  at  present,  it 
wouH  he  a  proof  that  so  moderate  a  rate  was  no  longer  tenable, 
and  by  that  index  our  Finance  Minister  must  rule  his  conduct. 
He  cannot  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  which  shall  prevail,  but 
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he  may,  and  should,  make  the  best  bargain  for  the  public  which 
the  prevailing  rate  will  admit]  of.  Were  the  Three  per  Cents,  to 
reach  109,  it  would  show  that  money  in  the  funds  was  only  worth 
2f  per  cent,  and  if  to  120,  only  2i  per  cent.  In  either  case,  a 
careful  Minister  would  hare  no  choice  but  to  reduce  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  to  the  marketable  rate,  as  is  commonly  done 
with  Exchequer  Bills.  Or  were  there  reason  to  Suppose  tiiat 
prices  were  kept  down  through  fear  of  such  reduction,  that  would 
in  itself  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  call  for  ministerial  interference 
or  explanation.  But  the  power  of  government  in  every  case  of 
conversion  must  be  limited  by  the  necessity  it  is  under  to  keep 
the  stock  it  converts  at  a  rate  equal  to,  or  above,  par.  No  change 
can  be  carried  out  in  that  large  portion  of  our  debt — amounting 
to  three-fourths  of  the  whole — which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  its  marketable  value  below  100/.  money  for  the  lOOL 
stock,  or  our  Financier  might  find  himself  in  the  awkward  predi- 
cament of  being  called  on  to  actually  pay  off  the  debt  he  only  pro- 
posed to  convert.  That  the  apprehension  of  such  a  change  incon- 
veniently depresses  the  Three  per  Ceats,  at  present  is  clear  from 
the  relatively  higher  price  of  theThree-and-a-Quarter  per  Cents., 
on  which  interest  at  3  per  cent,  is  guaranteed  for  twenty  years 
after  1854;  but  neither  from  the  price  of  that  particular  stock, 
nor  from  the  graeral  state  of  the  interest  market  at  this  time,  does 
it  appear  that  a  reduction,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  per 
cent.,  could  be  attempted  on  any  considerable  portion  of  our  debt 
with  a  reas<niable  prospect  of  success. 

We  look  to  other  sources  of  relief.  In  the  expansion  of  our 
trade,  the  increasing  conunerce  of  the  world,  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  colonies,  we  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  latest  gift  of 
Providence.  Whenever  we  see  movements  of  great  masses  of 
men,  as  lately  towards  California  and  now  towards  Australia,  we 
think  we  can  recognize  Divine  design  more  plainly  than  in  other 
facts  of  history.  The  singular  manner  in  which  gold  is  spread 
over  certain  tracts  of  the  earth,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
collected  by  individual  effort,  and  the  universal  opinion  enter- 
tained of  its  value,  seem  to  point  it  out  in  an  especial  manner  as 
one  of  the  agencies  by  which  intercourse  between  nations  is  to  be 
promoted,  and  the  social  condition  of  man  raised. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  Three  Fears  of  Free  Trade;  addressed  to  the 
Electors  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  hy  One  of  Themselves. 
Mortimer.  1852. 

2.  Letters  (1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5)  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  On  the  Balance  of  Trade,  asceiiained  from  the^  Market 
Value  of  all  Articles  Imported  as  compared  with  the  Market 
Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  durina  the  Five  Fears  1845- 
1850.    By  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.    (Third  Editions.) 

3.  The  Finances  and  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Begin- 
ning  of  the  Fear  1852. 

4.  9uil)oritj>.  Pastoral  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster — appointed  to  he  read  in  all  the 
Cat/iolic  Churches  and  Chapels  in  the  Archdiocese  of  West- 
minster and  Diocese  of  Southwark.  1852. 

5.  The  Lenten  Pastoral  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, together  with  the  Time  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Retreats,  and  Compline  Services  in  the  London 
Churches  and  Chapels  for  Lent.  1852. 

6.  *  An  Appeal  for  the  Erection  of  Catholic  Cliurches  in  the 
Rural  Districts  of  England,  with  some  Animadversions  on  the 
Pretensions  of  the  Established  Church,  and  on  the  recent 
Approximation  of  her  Worship  to  that  of  Rome,  By  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Bantry,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  *de 
Propaganda  Fide '  [Signetl,  *  Ign.  L.  Bantrv].  1852. 

7.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  from  John  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  1852. 

TT  is  the  common  practice  of  belligerent  parties  to  endeavour  to 
inspire  confidence  by  exaggerated  statements  of  their  strength. 
Such  arts  are  useful  in  armies  and  mobs,  and  even  in  more  select 
popular  assemblies,  for  momentary  effect !  But  reasonable  men 
who  have  to  deal  with  permanent  interests,  and  to  provide  for  a 
series  of  events,  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  will  take  the 
very  opposite  course.  They  will  be  as  liberal  in  estimating  the 
adverse  force  as  exact  in  measuring  their  own.  The  first  and 
most  effectual  process  towards  ensuring  success  in  any  problema- 
tical object  is  to  calculate  scrupulously  the  chances  of  an  oppo- 
site result.  We  therefore  have  no  desire,  and  the  contrary  of  any 
interest,  in  attempting  to  deceive  ourselves  or  our  readers  as  to 
the  result  of  the  late  general  election.  To  say  that  it  is  satisfac- 
tory would  be  not  only  to  belie  our  present  impressions,  but  all 
the  principles  and  opinions  which  we  have  for  so  many  years 
professed.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  House  of  Commons 
elected  under  the  Reform  Bill  could  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
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the  friends  of  the  Monarchy,  nor  afford  to  the  Crown  that 
tteady  and  independent  influence  on  the  administration  of  affairs 
that  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  contemplated.  This  is 
in  fact  no  more  than  was  foretold  in  that  sagacious  and  cele- 
bra  ted  question — How  the  King's  government  is  to  be  carried 
on  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  that  question  will  receive  a  satis- 
factory answer  under  any  circumstance  that  we  can  at  present 
foresee.  But  it  is  our  fate  to  be  thrown  on  such  times,  and  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  them— to  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  portion — still  a  large  one — that  is  left  of  our 
ancient  institutions — to  resist  any  furtlier  encroachments — to 
await  with  courage,  and  to  use,  if  they  should  present  them- 
selves, with  sagacity  and  prudence,  any  of  those  favourable 
contingencies  that  so  often  diversify  the  anticipated  course  of 
political  events. 

Dwrate  et  vosmet  rebics  servate  secundis. 

Nor  are  we  without  some  strong  gleams  of  encouragement. 
If  the  general  result  of  tlie  elections  has  been  less  satisfactory 
than  might  be  wished,  it  is  in  many  considerable  respects  more 
so  than  we  had  looked  for.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed 
by  those  who  ought  to  be  and  who  we  believe  are  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  whose  calculations  are  confirm€*d 
by  a  comparison  with  the  statements  of  various  adverse  parties, 
that  there  is,  in  the  new  house,  a  decided  preponderance  against 
any  fresh  revolutionary  measures,  and  that  on  any  question 
involving  the  immediate  defeat  of  his  administration  Lord  Derby 
may  expect  in  the  whole  house  a  majority  of  348  against  306  I 

If  this  be  so — narrow  as  such  a  majority  may  seem — ^we  are 
safe  for  a  season ;  for  it  is  only  on  such  a  question  that  the  most 
discordant  and  ill-assorted  Opposition  that  we  ever  remember  or 
have  read  ^  could  be  combined  in  one  oommon  effort ;  and  on 
individual  measures  we  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  practical 
good  sense  and  enlightened  views  of  the  present  Ministears  as 
to  believe  that  they  will  propose  nothing  which  the  mani^t 
interests  of  the  pe<^le  do  not  require,  and  which  the  real 
public  opinion  of  the  country  will  not  ratify.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  three  parties— none  of  ^m  considerable  in  itself — 
but  powerful,  and  even  formidable,  in  combination;  riz.  that 
portion  of  the  Whigs  who  think  it  a  point  of  honour  to  stick  by 
their  party  and  to  follow  their  leaders  in  their  old  struggle  for 
office ;  the  Radicals,  who  also  may  look  to  office,  but  only  as  a 
means  to  their  great  end  and  aim — a  total  political  subversion  ^  and 
the  Irish  Brigade,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  members  returned  bj  the 
influence  of  the  Popish  priests,  who  individually  are  the  vcory  re- 
verse ot  insensible  to  the  sweets  of  patronagei,  fani  whose  ultimate 
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ofcfects  are  fee  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  confisca- 
tion of  Protestant  propertj,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
We  are  awaire,  we  «iy,  that  these  three  sections  will  be  always 
ready  to  turn  ont  a  Conservatire  admimstration,  however  little 
agreed  aa  to  what  i»  to  follow ;  but  the  two  former  sections  are 
not  b^ond  the  reach  of  pnUie  opinion,  and  the  feellBg^  of  thek 
eoBttkaencxea,  as  well  as  their  distmst  of  their  aUies,  will  pro- 
babiy  restnon  in  many  of  them  t^e  mere  spirit  of  fectioa.  These, 
we  admit,  are  speculations ;  bat  they  may,  we  think,  afford  to 
ministers  usefal  suggestions  as  to  their  measnres,  and  to  is  a 
reasonable  hope  of  their  parliamentary  sneeess. 

The  mnnerieal  detail  of  the  elections  indieates  a  Conserrative 
pteponderanee. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  inqnire  into  the  stale  of  public 
opinion  in  Ae  conntry  generally,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
substantiany  in  favour  of  an  anti-revolntionary  ministry,  not  only 
by  an  immense  majority  of  all  the  more  intelligent  dassos,  which 
ought  to  direct  public  opinion,  and  which  of  the  long  run  sdways 
do  so,  Imt  also  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  themselves.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  accurate  measure  for  the  latter  elass  of 
opinions,  and  we  know  that  ten  revolutionary  Imiders  make 
more  din  than  a  hundred  of  their  soberer  adversaries;  so  that 
the  balance  of  demonstration  and  noise  is,  and  always  has  l>een^ 
on  that  side,  even  when  the  balance  of  numbers  has  been  the  other 
way,  as  we  believe  it  now  to  be.  Our  adversaries  are  so  proud  of 
the  large  proportion  of  their  friends  who  have  been  returned,  and 
talk  so  loudly  of  the  popular  numbers  they  represent,  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  examine  the  English  returns  with  the  last 
Population  Reports,  and  we  find  that  the  populations  represented 
by  Conservatives  are  no  less  than  9,458,000  as  compared  to 
8,447,000 ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  this  last  sum  includes  so 
large  a  proportion  of  those  classes  of  town  populations  which, 
though  of  fhe  greatest  number,  are  certainly  of  the  least  weight, 
it  gives  still  more  importance  to  the  Conservative  majority.  ^  - 

Of  the  principal  topics  debated  in  those  elections  the  most 
prominent,  by  the  noise  that  the  Opposition  made  about  it,  and 
by  the  success  whieh  they  affect  to  say  has  crowned  their  efforts, 
is,  in  our  opinion  expressed  l<mg  before  as  well  as  immediately 
previous  to  the  elections,  of  no  immediate  unportanoe  at  all — 
we  mean,  of  course,  what  is  celled  Frbb-Trad>&.  Culpable  as 
were  the  means  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure — subse- 
quently called  for  popular  effect  Free-Trade — was  carried,  and 
erroneous,  and  even  fraudulent,  as  was  its  pretended  principle, 
we  never  thought  that  any  ministry  could  attempt,  either  in 
party  policy  or  on  national  considerations,  to  repeal  a  decision 
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so  recent,  or  arrest  violently  the  progress  of  so  great  an  expe- 
riment. The  ministry  must,  no  doubt,  have  wished  that  the 
country  had  shown  a  stronger  participation  in  the  suspicion 
and  anxiety  with  which  they  regarded  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
periment, but  they  wisely  declined  to  take  their  stand  on  that 
point,  and  the  Protectionist  candidates  in  general  followed  their 
example.  It  was  not  worth  the  while  of  any  Protectionist  to  hoist 
an  opposite  flag  and  try  a  counter  cry,  when  it  was  foreknown 
that  it  could  have  no  practical  result ;  or  to  advocate  a  return  to 
the  Corn-laws,  which  no  one  thought  of  imposing,  and  which 
never  can  be  reimposed  without  a  very  different  expression  of 
public  opinion  from  what  the  late  elections  have  exhibited. 

All  this,  however,  is  now  of  little  consequence — the  grand  ex- 
periment, as  we  have  always  wished  since  it  was  attempted,  is  to 
proceed  to  a  full  and  fair  trial.  It  will  certainly — as  to  com  at 
east—meet  no  interruption  from  the  present  parliament,  but  it 
will  not  proceed  unobserved  and  unscrutini2ed,  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  men  of  talent,  honour,  and  sagacity,  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  are  employing  themselves  in  noting  and  registering 
for  future  use  the  results  as  they  are  realized. 

The  short  and  sensible  pamphlet  that  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
article  exhibits  from  the  official  returns  a  practical  view  of  the 
facts,  as  far  as  they  have  developed  themselves,  to  the  end  of 
1851,  from  which  we  have  abstracted  and  grouped  together  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  least  disputable  tests  of  national  pros- 
perity during  the  last  two  years  of  each  system : — 

Poor-rates. 

England.            Scotland.  Ireland.  Totals. 

£                   £  £  £ 

1845  &  1846  . .  13,591 ,629        713,698  672,288  14,977,615 

1849  &  1850  . .  14,994,639      1,065,573  3,245,903  19,256, 1 15 


Increase  of  poor-rates     •    .    ♦  £4,278,500 

And  this  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  provisions  and  the 
in^mense  emigration^  both  of  which  must  have  operated  a  vast 
reduction  of  the  poor-rates,  if  they  had  not  been  counterbalanced 
and  overpowered  by  the  general  distress ;  and  be  it  further  ob- 
served, that  1846  was  the  year  of  Irish  famine,  and  that  1849-50 
were  years  of  what  is  called  prosperity,  yet  in  these  prosperous 
years  the  distress  in  Ireland  was  quintupled,  in  Scotland  increased 
60  per  cent.,  and  in  England  by  near  a  million  and  a  half! 

That  is  the  pecuniary  result — next  we  have  the  moral  test,  to 
which,  even  while  we  write,  we  find  the  free-trade  newspapers 
appealing  in  support  of  their  doctrines : — 

CoHYicnoHs 
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CONVICTIOKS  FOE  CbIME. 
Bngland.         Scotland.  Ireland. 

1845  &  1846  . .  35,546         7,606         15,740  68,892 

1849  &  1850  . .  41,538         8,825         38,310  88,673 


Increase  of  crime     •    •    •    #    •  29,781 

And  this  again  in  spite  of — what  is  admitted  to  be  a  great  pre- 
ventive of  crime — cheap  food  and  the  immense  emigration,  which 
latter  may  be  in  some  sort  considered  as  a  transportation  for 
crimes  uncommitted. 

Next  we  have  the  surest  test  of  the  ease  and  well-doing,  and 
both  physical  and  moral  improvement,  of  the  working  classes : — 

Deposits  in  Savings-Banils  in  England^  Scotland^  and  Wales. 

1845  <Sb  1846   £62,492,118 

1849  &  1850   55,783,573 

Decrease  of  eamiogs    •    •  £6,758,535 
Next  we  have  the  most  unerring  test  of  all : — 
Number  of  Emigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

1845  &  1846    223,352 

1849  &  1850      .   580,547 


Decrease  of  working  hands  .    •  357,195 

These  last  figures — and  many  details  of  recent  emigration  given 
in  a  different  article — enhance  in  a  most  signal  degree  all  the 
pamphleteer's  other  calculations; — but  for  this  alleviation  of  so 
many  burthens,  how  largely  would  all  his  preceding  balances 
have  been  swelled ! 

We  do  not  ascribe  all  his  plainly  unhappy  results  to  mere  Free 
Trade— other  causes  may  have  assisted — but  we  produce  them 
in  answer  to  the  songs  of  triumph  of  the  Free  Traders  on  the 
unprecedented  and  still  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  under 
the  Free  Trade  regimen. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  important  ingredient  in  this 
inquiry  which  coincides  with  and  corroborates  all  the  writer's 
other  arguments — the  Production  of  food  : — 

Wheat  told  in  English  Markets, 

Qrs. 

1845  and  1846    12,625,202 

1849  and  1850    9,142,257 

Decreased  production  of  English  wheat  3,482,945 

There  is  no  return  from  Scotland,  nor  from  Ireland  for  the  years 
VOL.  XCI.  NO,  CLXXXII.  2  N  1845, 
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1845,  1846— but  the  Irish  seturo  £or  the  next  year^  1847,  com- 
pared with  that  of  1850,  offers  still  more  formidable  results. 

Wheat  grown  in  IrelamL 
1847^  18S0. 
Qrs.    .    2,926,733  ....  1,550,196 

1847  was  the  year  next  following  the  famine,  and  was  itself 
indeed  a  famine  year»  and  was  probably  mudi  below  the  average 
produce,  yet  we  find  that  from  that  no  doubt  dimimshed  figure 
in  an  interval  of  three  Free-trade  years  the  prodiu^e  of  wheat  had 
further  diminished  by  1,376,000  quarters,  or  nearly  one^ialf ! 
Thus  then — 

Adding  this  decrease  in  Ireland  .....  1,376,000 
To  the  decrease  in  Eoglawi  between  1845  &  1850  3,482,945 

We  have  a  decrease  in  the  year  1850  of  .  .  .  4,858,945 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  this  positive  decrease,  we  must 
take  into  accomit  the  progressive  increase  which  had  been  for  some 
years  going  on — at  the  average  rate  of  about  800,000  quarters  per 
annum ;  so  that,  if  not  suddenly  arrested  in  1846,  the  produce  in 
1850,  instead  of  9,000,000  of  quarters,  would  probably  have  been 
16,000,000 — as  a  substitute  for  which  we  imported  in  that  year 
about  5,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  of  the  estimated  value 
of  7,500,000i. ;  and  of  all  kinds  of  com  (including  wheat)  about 
10,000,000  of  quarters,  and  to  the  value  of  about  14,000,000/. 
•terling.  We  do  not  protend  thart  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
sum  hs»  been  lost  to  die  British  farmer,  because  he  no  doubt 
tmned  many  of  the  acres  thrown  up  for  wheat  into  some  other, 
thoogh  (unless  mider  peculiar  circumstances)  a  far  less  profitable, 
culture.  Nor  do  we  say  that  the  whole  sum  passed  into  the 
pocket  of  the  foreign  grower,  because  his  freight,  brokerage  com- 
mission, imsaraace,  &c.,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  it;  but  the 
broad  fact  is  indubitable — that  14,000,000/.  sterling  have  passed 
from  the  Brrtisdi  to  the  Foreign  wheat  market. 

Perhaps  some  may  still  listen  to  the  daring  statement — or 
more  adroit  insiumtion — that  this  enormous  outlay  for  foreign 
com  is  compensated  by  the  increased  export  of  our  manufac^ 
tures.  If  this  were  true,  what  would  it  be  but  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul — impoverishing  the  agriculturists  to  benefit  the 
manufacturers?  But  it  is  not  true.  We  were,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  notice  the  extraordinary  fact  established  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  accounts  for  1889-44,  that  our  imports  from  the  chief 
corn-growing  countries  were  regularly  and  continuously  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  our  exports  to  them.  We  exhibited  this  fact  for 
the  above-mentioned  years  in  the  cases  of  Denmark^  Russia^ 
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PrusnOj  aad  Germany — tA  which  we  then  had  the  wUsnm,  We 
have  BOW  a  Tettnm  frrai  1647  to  1851^  with  respect  to  Rvstia^ 
Primk,  and  France^  from  which  oovintvies  we  deiiyed  in  1850  our 
ko^est  Mppiies  of  ocnrn  and  to  an  lapreeedeated  amouat^  and  tiie 
npdh^t  is  thai  mi  all  thetc  cam,  ae  ki  the  former,  the  amount  of 
owr  general  exports  seems  to  be  whollj  uninflaenoed  our  im<- 
portatioii  of  com  ;  «r  rather  indeed  that  it  has  diminished  just  as 
o«tr  importation  of  com  has  increased — ^for  instance — 


tUi.  PSdO. 
iMMMvra  df  Com  hmn  Qtk.  Qn. 

Russia      •       •       .    184,053  95S,368 

Prussia     .       ,       ,    623,977  1,354,691 

France     .       .       •     82,740  1,019,410 


;                          790,770  3,327,469 

Increased  Impoets  •       .       .  •  2,536,699 

1840.  :  ISjKH 

ExFORTS  of  ail  kinds  to                   £  £ 

Russia    .       .       .    2,153,491  1,454,771 

Prussia  .       .       .       577,999  424,480 

France  .       .       .    2,791,238  2,401,956 


5,522,728  4,281,207 


Decreased  Exfobts  •       •       •       .  1,241,521 

Thus,  while  our  imports  ^  Com  from  these  three  countries 
increased  in  five  years  by  2,530,000  quarters,  oui  whole  exports 
to  them  fell  off  by  1,241,0()0£,,  when,  i  priori^  we  might  have 
reckoned  on  a  large  increase.  These  ave  serious  results^  which 
we  leave  to  the  meditation  of  the  public,  and  to  the  explanatory 
comments  of  further  experience. 

For  the  repeal  of  the  Com  laws,  however,  there  was,  no  ques- 
tion, a  plausible  motive  in  a  diminution  the  prices  of  food 
— ^and  though  we  are  satisfied  that,  on  the  loog  run,  the  food 
of  the  working  man  can  neither  be  said  to  be  cheaper  nor  deax» 
but  with  reference  to  the  wages  which  are  to  buy  it,  and 
which  must  inevitably  follow  sooner  or  later  the  prices  of  food, 
yet,  as  wages  are  slower  in  their  descent  (though  not  in  their 
rise)  than  the  prices  of  food — while  these  mweover  are  occasion- 
ally influenced  by  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  and  unforeseen 
cast — as,  for  example,  here  of  late  by  the  influx  of  gold  and 
consequent  efilux  of  able-bodied  labour — we  can  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  that  a  sudden  cheapness  of  provisions  must 
for  a  season  produce  additional  ease  and  comfort  to  the  people. 
The  popularity,  therefore,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  com  measures  does 
not  surprise  us, — though,  we  must  repeat,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
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but  for  influences  which  he  could  never  have  anticipated,  this 
popularity  would  have  been  ere  now  extinct ;  but  there  is  another 
portion  of  the  system  the  adoption  of  and  the  persistance  in 
which  does  seem  to  us  entirely  unaccountable — ^the  repeal  op 
THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS.  We  believe  that,  as  a  mere  question  of 
the  prices  of  articles,  it  is,  in  our  present  circumstances,  of  very 
little  importance:  the  difference  of  freight  between  foreign  and 
British  shipping — though  all-important  to  the  British  ship- 
owners— can  make  very  little  difference  when  the  imported  article 
comes  to  be  retailed  out  to  the  general  consumer.  On  the  most 
bulky  articles,  such  as  com  and  sugar,  it  would  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible, while  on  the  smaller  and  higher-priced  articles  it  would 
not  be  at  all  so ; — on  the  aggregate  of  com  consumed  in  these 
countries  it  would  be  a  fraction  on  the  quarter  of  wheat  too  small 
to  be  calculated,  and  on  the  4  lb.  loaf  wholly  imperceptible. 

The  pamphlet  entitled  '  Pinancef  and  Trade  of  the  United  King^ 
dom^ — attributed  to,  and  we  believe  acknowledged  by,  Mr.  Come- 
wall  Lewis,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  which  has  been 
cried  up  as  a  most  able  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  ad^-an- 
tages  of  this  free-trade  system — adduces  tvx)  instances  and  two 
ordy — but  of  course  the  most  flagrant  that  he  could  find— of  the 
inconvenience  and  injury  which  the  navigation  laws  inflicted  on 
the  consumers  of  this  empire.  These  pregnant  examples,  in 
deference  to  this  high  authority,  we  shall  exhibit  to  the  wonder 
and  perhaps  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

'  Of  the  hindrances  to  commerce  which  by  the  same  measure  [the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws]  were  removed  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  give  any  account,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  od  the  subject  by  a 
glance  at  die  following  list  of  importations  during  the  year  1850,  which 
would  have  been  illegal  previous  to  that  year.' — ^p.  25. 

Then  follows  the  enumeration  of  fifteen  articles,  of  which  we  shall 
exhibit  five — not  selected  for  effect — for  the  others  are  all 
gmdem  farincB^  and  any  other  five,  or — except  for  the  space  they 
must  occupy — the  whole  fifteen^  would  have  suited  us  equally 
well. 

'  Peruvian  Bark. — Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  France,  Sardinia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy. 

Coffee.— Bussia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italian  States. 

Indigo. — Russia,  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italian 
States. 

Baw  Sugar. — Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Hanse  Towns,  Holland, 
France,  Portugal. 

Tea. — Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  Hanover ,  Hanse  Towns, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Portugal,  Spain.' — lb. 
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Mr.  Lewis  is  not  indeed  so  frank  as  to  specify  the  quantities  or 
value  of  these  articles  which  each  of  those  countries  has  sent 
us : — bpt  on  the  very  face  of  the  thing,  will  not  our  readers  smile 
at  the  '  hindrance'  that  this  country  must  have  suffered  for  near 
200  years  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  1850,  in  not  being  allowed 
to  import  Peruvian  hark  from  Trieste^  Su^ar  from  Sweden^  and 
Tea  from  Norway  and  Hanover  f  The  gravity  with  which  the  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  laments  these  prohibitions,  reminds  us  of 
that  with  which  Mr.  Shandy,  in  his  solicitude  for  the  health  of  his 
brother  Toby,  earnestly  advises  him  in  the  matter  of  diet,  *  to  ab- 
stain €LS  much  as  he  possibly  can  from  the  flesh  of  gryphons.' 

But  it  is  worse  than  ludicrous.  There  is  not  one  of  his  fifteen 
articles  which  could  have  reached  one  or  more  of  the  destina- 
tions whence  he  laments  that  they  could  not  be  brought  into 
England  without  having  passed  by  all  the  |>orts  of  England  from 
Penzance  to  Aberdeen.  Is  it  like  buying  m  the  cheapest  market 
that  a  cargo  of  tea  should  be  carried  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  to  Norway,  or  of  raw  sugar  to  Prussia,  and  after  having 
incurred  all  the  loss  of  time,  the  freight,  the  tolls,  and  the  risks 
of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  be  brought  back  to  the  Thames 
again  ?  Thirteen  of  his  articles  he  laments  could  not  heretpfore 
have  been  imported  from  the  Hanse  Towns ;  all  are  articles  that 
must  have  ^passed  from  the  places  of  production  up  the  Britishi 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  What  benefit  is  it  to  the  British 
consumer  at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Southampton,  London,  or  Hull, 
that  they  should  come  charged  with  the  additional  expenses 
of  a  voyage  to  Hamburgh  ?  It  may  have  happened,  no  doubt, 
that  by  some  strange  accident  a  small  parcel  of  tea  may  have 
somehow  got  to  Norway,  and  that  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1850,  the  said  tea  may  have,  by  a  like  strange  accident,  been  re- 
exported to  England  ;  but  what  would  be  the  hindrance  to  trade  if 
it  had  either  waited  to  come  in  the  Gottenburg  packet,  or,  in- 
deed, not  come  at  all  ?  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
importation  of  tea  from  Norway;  but  having  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  the  return  from  Hanover^  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  it  proves  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  stated  the  very  contrary  of  the 
fact  in  this  important  instance ;  for  we  find  that,  in  X%A9^  one  pound 
— i.  e.  16  oz. — of  tea  constituted  our  import  from  Hanover ;  and  in 
1850  there  was  not  a  grain  1  Mr.  Lewis's  introduction  of  Russia  is 
equally  absurd.  Russia  imports  a  small  quantity  of  choice  tea,  by 
direct  overland  carriage^  from  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  China. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  tea  so  conveyed  can  be  of  n(> 
importance  whatsoever ;  but  if  it  were,  why  should  it  not  come 
in  one  of  the  abundantly  numerous  English  ships  that  sail  from 
St.  Petersburg  ?    But  even  in  this  small  article  the  fact  is  the 
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very  Feverse  of  Mr.  Lewi&'s  statencnt.  la  the  year  lS4d,  out  of 
53  million  pounds  of  tea  irapoiteid^  20  ILs.  came  from  iLuscia ; 
and  in  1850^  12Ihs.  only  cm^  and  mi  one  found  in  foreijfm 

shipf! 

But  a  still  more  general  and  oooduslve  answer  to  tke  whole  of 
tbis  writer's  deductions  is  the  infioitelj  small  ijnportsMoe  4»f 
which  the  aggregate  of  all  his  cases  w<Hild  be.  W«  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  going,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Newdegate's  valuable  tableau* 
through  the  whole  fifteea  items ;  and  we  find  that  in  thai  very  year 
1849,  in  which  England  is  represented  as  piiiii^  for  the  looal 
of  these  artidesy  there  were  largie,  and,  m  most  cases^  enonoooiia, 
exporiMtions  made  of  them  a/7,  to  the  aggxn^gate  value  of  no  less 
than  near  four  millions  of  pounds  sterling  (exactly  3v8^1,566iL)» 
We  spare  our  readers  tbe  long  and  useless  details  of  this  s«ib« 
They  will  be  satisfied  with  a  few  samples — some  of  them  very 
unportant  ones.  Mr.  Lewis  laments  that  in  1849  w«  were  cut  off 
from  our  supply  #f  Inbigo  from  RusuOy  the  Hanse  Towns^  Hol- 
land, Bel^fiumf  Spmn^  and  various  Italian  Staler — a  foarsuidable 
array  of  contributory  natioBc,  whom  the  new  policy  brought  to 
our  markei  in  1850 — nod  with  what  tesuk  ?  This,  unluckily — 
that,  whereas  tbe  import  of  the  prohibitory  year  was  81,44d 
ewts.,  the  import  of  the  Free  Trade  year  happened  to  be  only 
70,482  cwts.,  bemg  a  falling  off  of  above  one^i^th  of  tbe  wbeku 

Again ;  talce  his  instance  of  Peruvian  Bark  ;  what  proportim 
do  the  imports  on  which  he  relies  bear  to  the  whole  importa- 
tion? 28  cwt.  out  of  10,000  cwt.  1 

Again  ;  let  us  take  Coffee,  the  supply  of  which  from  jK«sf£f; 
JDenmark^  Prti^ia^  JBaiise  Toiems^  MMaiuL  Belgimny  France, 
Spain,  Portitgal,  and  the  various  italiask  States — in  shorty  of  all 
Europe — was  prohibited  in  1849 :  it  turns  out  diat  there  were 
imported  in  the  prohibitory  year  68^300,000  Ibs^  while  in  tbe 
boasted  Free  Trade  year  of  1850  tbe  importation  was  only 
50,800,000  lbs.,  being  a  falling  off  of  one-sixth. 

And  again ;  of  Sugar,  the  importation  of  1849  was  6,9253^1 
cwts.,  vahie  8,917,034/^  whilte  that  of  1850  was  only  4^33,568 
cwts.,  and  the  value  6,413,571/.:  a  falling  off  of  dose  on 
2,000,000  of  ewta.,  and  2,500,000/.  of  value. 

And  again ;  of  Tea,  the  total  import  for  1849  was  53  miUiws 
of  pounds,  that  of  1850  only  50  miUiom  ;  and  of  his  long  list  of 
contributory  states  ve  can  &id  but  two — HoUand  aad  the  Hooae 

*  Mr.  Newdegale*8  Letters  to  the  late  and  present  Presidentf  of  tbe  Board  of  Trader 
wMi  tbe  oopioas  taMe«  tu^otiied,  ailbrd  a  most  oarknis  aii4  valuable  pietare  of  our 
iaiport  and  export  ftcade  ui  all  iu  detail^  aad  eabibit  a  sma^  bataiioe  againsi  tiiif 
country  which  calls  for  the  mott  serious  attetitiou  of  GoTemmeut  and  tbe  ^blic.  Mr. 
Newdegute's  industry  iu  making  tbis  vast  collection  of  facts,  and  hit  alnlity  in  haftdling 
tiMBo,  are  vety  renarkable  aadkigUjr  cieditabk. 
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Tovas — that  have  sent  as  any  teas  in  1850,  or  ereji  in  1851. 
Wc  beg  povdoit — we  must  modify  this  assertion — on  lookin«^ 
closer  we  find  that  Belgium  sent  us  18  lbs.  in  1890,  and  3  lbs. 
in  1851  ;  and  that  France,  though  she  sent  nothing  in  1850, 
contributed  in  1851,  like  Hanover,  one  pound — i.e.  16  oz. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Lewis's  catalogue  of  hindrames 
to  importation  created  by  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1849.  The  other 
instance  which  Mr.  Lewis  produces  is  this : — 

^  TJ»t  a  cargo  of  Spanish  wool  might  be  lying  unsakoble  at  B(9tter^ 
dam  while  the  article  was  scarce  and  exorbitantly  dear  in  Yorkshire^ 
and  only  a  ^ap  under  the  Spanish,  Dtstch,  £iigliflii  flag  was  privi- 
leged to  bring  it  to  us  for  use.' — p.  25. 

Now  as  Rotterdam  happens  to  have  a  very  loige  comnercial  navy 
of  its  own,  and  is  moreovo:  a  great  resort  of  English  shipping, 
we  think  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  m^rtter  to  have  sent  the 
wool  in  a  I>ttch  or  British  ship,  Rotterdam  being  one  of  the 
nearest,  if  not  the  veiy  nearest,  port  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire 
where  the  wool  was  so  ^  exorbitant! j  dear,'  and,  in  fact,  nearer  to 
Hull  and  London  than  Belfast  is  to  Liverpool,  or  Cork  to  Bristol ! 
Had  Newcastle,  Whitby,  or  Hull  no  Argo  to  send  with  a  cargo 
of  coals,  or  cottons,  or  anything,  or  ttothing^  lo  bring  back,  within 
twice  forty-eight  hours,  this  goldm  Jhece  f  Verily  Mr.  Lewis's 
btains  must  have  been  a-wooirMtkering  when  he  sends  us  to 
Rotteidam  for  ibe  shearings  of  Andalosia^ 

When  such  are  his  premises,  we  may  be  excused  from  iblk>w- 
hof;  him  &r  into  what  we  presume  he  would  call  his  reasonings, 
which  hare  the  single  merit  of  being  ccmsistent  in  their  absurdity. 
One  specisen  will  suffice.  He  omits,  as  £Bff  as  he  possibly  can, 
all  reference  to  foreign  shipping ;  he  omits  altogether  any  hints  of 
the  mcreate  of  fornga  shipping  introduced  into  oar  trade.  He 
gives  us-  loag  lines  of  figures  concerning  Britiek  shipping,  whidi 
hiDve  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  points  in  debate ;  but  as  to 
fofmgn  shipping  not  a  line — not  a  figure ;  but  he  does  better: 
he  assuTmes  that  a  powerful  foreign  competition,  if  we  should  be 
blessed  with  such  an  advantage,  would  be  a  great  rdief  to  the 
British  owner,  particularly  in  times  of  distress.  For  Ais  astound- 
ing proposition  our  candid  readers  will  require  the  evidence 
of  the  author's  own  words : — 

*  Let  us  inoagine — ^if  our  mercantile  marine  were  of  adequate  tonnage 
to  carry  on  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  in  a  year  of  great  prosperity 
— what  would  be  the  case  when  the  reverse  of  this  conation  should  be 
experienced  ? — Must  it  not  be  that,  the  tonnage  being  greatly  beyond 
what  oottld  obtain  employment,  our  skipownefs  would  be  found  com- 
ptting  one  with  another  for  the  conveyance  of  the  lessened  quantity  of 
merchandise? — that  a  part  of  the  ships  would  be  idly  lottiag  in  our 
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harbours,  while  those  of  them  which  succeeded  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment must  do  SO9  through  the  home  competition  that  would  arise,  at  a 
ruinously  reduced  rate  of  freight  ? 

<  It  is  THEREFOBB  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  oub  shipowners  thai 
FOBEiQN  VESSELS  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  them.' — ^p.  30. 

Are  we  awake  while  we  read,  or  was  Mr.  Lewis  awake  while  he 
wrote  this — as  it  seems  to  us — eltravagant  nonsense — ^that,  if 
home  competition  should  become  ruinous  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest, the  superaddition  of  foreign  competition  is  to  set  all 
right  ? 

But  this  logic,  incomprehensible  as  it  is,  deals  with  but  a  part 
— and  that  the  least  important  part— of  this  great  question.  It 
is  not  to  the  commercial  efiFect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  that  we  look  with  the  most  apprehension.  It  is  to  our 
national  safety— ioxAXy  perilled,  first,  by  the  discouragem^t  of 
our  native  seamen,  and  again  by  the  encouragement  and  increase 
of  those  foreign — and,  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  hostile — 
navies.  The  danger  is  great  and  growing  I  too  great,  indeed,  to 
be  episodically  treated.  We  have  heretofore  opened  our  general 
views  of  it  (Q.  R.,  vol.  Izxxi.,  p.  573),  and  shall  probably  have 
an  early  occasion  of  treating  of  it  more  at  large.  We  have 
touched  on  it  at  present  only  with  reference  to  Mr.  Lewis's  com- 
mercial fallacies.  We  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  for  the  space  we 
have  expended  on  the  exposure  of  this  grave-looking,  but  in  truth 
very  flimsy,  pamphlet ;  but,  considering  Mr.  Lewis's  late  employ- 
ment as  finsuicial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  reputation 
with  his  party,  we  thought  it  worth  while,  on  this  important 
branch  of  our  subject,  to  give  the  pvbKe  some  means  of  mea- 
suring his  authority. 

We  have  said  so  much  on  the  Free  Trade  questions  that  we 
may  not  be  supposed  to  have  varied,  in  any  degree,  our  prin- 
ciples on  that  subject ;  and  because  we  think  it  fair  to  the  grand 
experiment  itself,  as  well  as  to  all  the  great  interests  concerned, 
to  keep  the  public  attention  alive  to  the  results  as  they  succes- 
sively arise ;  and  we  do  so  the  rather  because,  though  the  issue 
of  the  elections  precludes  the  revival  of  the  com  questicm  in  any 
shape,  and  though  more  urgent,  yet  hardly  more  important, 
subjects  may  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Nanngatim  ques- 
tion, we  would  not  have  the  agricultural  and  shipping  interests 
for  a  moment  suspect  that  their  distresses  are  overlooked,  their 
welfare  disregarded,  or  their  claims  abandoned. 

The  questions  which  at  this  moment  appear  to  press  most  on 
public  attention  are  Finance,  the  Elective  Franchise,  and  Popish 
Aggression.  We  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  observatians  cm 
each  of  these  important  topics. 

As 
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As  to  Finance,  they  will  be  at  this  moment  very  few,  and  of 
neoessity,  very  vague.  There  has  been,  no  doubt,  considerable 
expectation,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  raised  on  this  subject, 
and  we  hear  buzzing  around  us  some  natural,  and  a  good  deal 
more  of  affected  curiosity,  as  to  the  intentions  and  plans  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  Budget  is  a  long  way  off 
— and  neither  friendly  suggestions,  nor  hostile  taunts,  will,  we 
apprehend,  induce  the  ministers  to  make  premature  revelations, 
or  even  to  enter  into  unseasonable  discussions.  We  say  this,  not 
from  having  any  anticipation  that  the  Finance  of  the  future  year 
is  likely  to  be  of  any  peculiar  character,  or  essentially  different 
from  the  present.  We  have  in  a  preceding  Article  expressed 
pretty  fully  our  views  as  to  the  probable  effects,  by  and  by,  of 
the  influx  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia ;  but  we  by  no 
means  inferred  that  its  principal  and  more  lasting  effects  would 
be  sudden.  As  respects  1853,  we  foresee  no  probable  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  charges,  nor  any  considerable  either  defal- 
cation or  increase  of  the  public  resources.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  will  exhibit  skill  and  good  sense  in  the 
treatment  of  these  matters ;  but  we  all  know  the  cards  that  they 
must  have  in  their  hand,  and  we  do  not  promise  ourselves  either 
any  serious  alteration  in  the  general  balance-sheet,  nor  any  exten- 
sive manipulaticm  of  details.  Nor,  in  fact,  do  we  desire  it.  We 
can  imagine  no  change  that  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  do  more 
than  shift  some  burden,  or  share  of  a  burden,  from  one  man's 
shoulders  to  another's,  and — weight  for  weight — ^we  should  rather 
leave  it  on  the  shoulders  that  have  been  used  to  bear  it,  and  which 
generally,  from  habit  or  some  adjusting  and  compensatory  circum- 
stances, feel  it  less  than  a  new  and  unprepared  victim.  Our  taxation 
is,  unfortunately,  something  like  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  us 
all,  and  on  all  sides,  with  an  enormous  pressure,  only  supportable 
by  its  universality — ^and  comparatively  imperceptible  unless  when 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  experiments.  Some  of  our  grandest 
experiments  in  finance  have  failed.  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund  has 
not  had  fair  play,  and  circumstances  overpowered  it ;  Lord 
Grenville's  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  mortgaging  of  taxes,  and  Lord 
Liverpool's  and  Lord  Bexley's  dead-weight-alleviation  scheme — 
both  signally  failed;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been 
reserved,  even  for  our  enlightened  days,  to  find  that  philosopher's 
stone  of  finance — ^how  to  alleviate  taxation  or  pay  off  debt,  out 
of  any  other  source  than  a  surplus  income — whether  the  surplus 
arises  from  economy  in  the  expenditure,  prosperity  in  the  branches 
of  the  receipts,  or  such  a  private  accumulation  of  capital  as  may 
raise  the  funds  to  a  height  that  admits  a  reducUon  of  the  interest 
We  are  satisfied  that  if  the  foreign  speculations  of  twenty  years 
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ftgo,  the  more  recent  Jmat  Stock  cooipanies,  and,  aboTe  all,  tbe 
ifiTestraents  in  Railroads,  had  not  absorbed  snpcn^midaiit  capital, 
our  3  per  cents,  woold  bare  been  long  since  reduced  to  ;  and 
it  is  evident  tbat  tbey  have  been,  and  must  oontinne  rising,  in 

Eoportion  as  tbe  cirde  of  private  investments,  and  e^ieciallj  on 
Lilnmds,  iB^ll  be  narrowed.  We  have,  within  these  few  years, 
seen  mortga^ies  reduced  feom  5  per  oent.  to  and  even  to  3. 
Let  ns  wait  j»tientlj  for  the  resnhs  of  this  gradual  acciimnl»» 
tion  of  capital  and  of  these  wonderful  changes  in  the  aggTcgate 
gold  of  the  world  and  distribadon  of  population,  of  wfaich  we  iuupe 
aireadj  treated  in  t^e  previous  article. 

We  perceive  that  there  are  among  our  agricnhonl  fineods 
those  who  still  ding  to  tbe  notion  that  name  new  distribution 
of  our  bmdens  nngbt  at  once  relieve  Ae  landed  interest  We 
wish  we  could  bdieve  it  We  aJhnil  tbat  ^e  soK»Iled  free 
Trade  was  a  mere  frand ;  tiie  sole  design  was  against  the  landed 
interest  The  onlj  teee  trade  has  been  in  their  produce— com, 
tiuiber,  and  wool.  We  admit,  also,  Unt  tbeie  axe  Dumerons 
charges  wUdb  fell  most  heavily  and  directly  «o  the  land.  But  we 
onnot  believe  that  any  arrangement  of  them  could  be  so  made 
as  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  agricultBre.  The  alleviadon, 
wiiatever  it  might  be,  must  be  general  in  its  application. — Agri- 
enltuce  would  have  but  a  proportionate  or  peihnps  an,  mferior 
share.  The  compensation,  if  adeqmted  and  distnftmtod  amongst 
tiie  agricultnrists  ahme,  would /only  be  protection  in  a  moce 
ittvidions  she^pe,  and  could  oidy  occasion  greater  and  more 
reasonable  dissatis&ction.  Tbe  dedication  of  revenue  that  any 
consideraUe  rdief  should  occasicn  mnst  necessarily  be  Tepaived 
elsewhere,  and  wonld  foe  sure  to  fsH  back  on  the  Innd,  the  basis 
ei  all  wedth,  and  conseqnendy  of  all  taxation.  If  any  alleviai- 
tson  can  be  fonnd  £or  the  bnrdiens  of  the  fenner  iSbmt  sbaH  not 
he  liable  to  these  and  many  other  olijections  which  we  iKcd  not 
detail,  most  happy  idiould  we  be  at  such  a  prospect ;  but  w« 
totally  distrust,  and  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  no  Conseivative 
in  Parliament  will  propose  or  oount^iance  any  such  experiments, 
which  we  firmly  believe  would  be  not  only  faiitieBS  in  thm* 
sdhvs,  but,  in  all  likelihood^  productive  of  further  and  most 
disastrous  consequences.  At  all  times  the  greatest  power,  and 
tbeiefaie  the  greatest  security  of  ^  land,  is  its  vi$  hterHm. 
That  at  all  evimts  is  its  best  policy  under  the  complicated  aspects 
of  this  moment 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  extmsion  of  the  Frandiiie  wiU  be 
proposed  in  the  earlier  session,  and,  e%'en  if  we  eiqiected  such  a 
proposition,  we  know  not  what  moie  we  oonld  say  than  a  vepeti* 
timiof  oar  anxious         tbat  it  will  bevesisted  in  wWde^  stepe 


it 


it  maj  a^mney  by  the  general  seme  of  the  natioo.  That  it  will 
be  pwKhioed  with  a  lai^  followiii^,  in  the  ulterior  oourae  of  the 
session^  we  expect ;  and  it  may  uitimately,  mder  the  principles 
and  the  opei«tiaa  of  the  Refonn  Act,  bectyme  too  strong:  for 
tw  ;  but,  at  least,  we  can  promise  ourselves  that  the  whole  Con- 
servative party  in  Parliament — ministers  and  members — will 
strenuously  oppose  it  in  all  forms,  at  all  risks,  and  with  the 
whole  force  of  its  collective  authority  and  individual  energies. 

We  are  prepared  for  some  early  trials  of  streng:tii  between  the 
coalesced  oppositions  awl  the  Govefnnent.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  pilot  balloons  let  off  in  the  newspapers,  tbe  intended  topics 
are  either  so  factious  or  so  futile  that  in  themselves  they  need,  we 
think,  give  die  GoTenauient  no  nneasiness,  and  w«  see  many  vea- 
sons  Iot  a  strong  impression  that  the  feelings  of  the  eenotry  will 
not  permit  the  exislence  of  the  ministry  to  be  determiaed  by 
qpsestioos  caised,  not  on  important  pablic  subjects^  but  selecte4 
oc  liJbricated  with  the  mte  view  of  bringing  all  tihe  discordant 
eleeaents  of  the  opposition  into,  pro  kae  moe^  one  common  point 
of  attack.  We  tnut  in  the  good  note  of  Parliament  to  sesist 
any  such  intrigve. 

But  there  is  a  great  Qxistitutional  question — in  principle  as 
well  as  in  its  immediate  aspect  the  greatest  that  hast  presenibed 
itself  in  our  times — which  will  aasudcedly  from  one  aide  or  liw 
other  be  biXMi^ght  into  dismssion,  and  which  we  tout  fliat  the 
Government,  so  far  fiom  wishing  to  evade,  will  be  forward  to 
meet ; — that  is,  whether  we  are  to  uphold  the  fundamental  law  of 
this  land  ever  since  it  has  had  anything  like  a  representative 
Government— confirmed^  and,  as  our  ancestors  believed,  esta^ 
blished,  at  the  Revolution — and  by  right  of  which  alone  the 
Queen  sits  on  her  throne — that  this  is  a  PizoTESiiAanr  covntry, 
and  that  ours  is  a  Prot£stant  Constitution  ! 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  admissicm  of  Papists  to  the  Fran- 
chise, to  the  Legislature,  and  to  Privy  Counsellor's  OflBce,  was  a 
practical  departure  from  tiiat  principle ;  and  yet  it  la  curious  and 
important  to  observe  how  each  of  these  conces^ns  was  granted 
under  the  move  specific  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
and  the  most  solemn  professions  on  the  part  of  the  Papists,  that 
it  should  m  mo  wise  disturt  the  Frot^aat  CAuroh  or  PretesUad 
Condttutwru  The  come  of  concession  began  by  tke  Aci  of 
1791,  which  was  founded  on  a  *  Declaration '  of  principles  pre- 
viously signed  by  all  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  England  of 
any  note,  and  the  original  of  which,  for  greater  solemnity,  was 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  In  that  weighty  historical 
Document  we  find  tfiis  item : — 

*  And  we  do  solemnly  declare  that  no  church,  nor  any  prelate,  nor  any 
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priest,  nor  any  assembly  of  prelates  oar  priei^  nor  any  eocledastical 
power  whatever,  hath,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction  or  oac* 
thority  tphaUoever  within  this  realm  that  can,  directly  or,  kidirecdy, 
affect  or  interfere  with  the  independence,  sovereignty,  laws,  consti- 
tution, or  government  thereof;  or  the  rights,  liberties,  persons,  or 
properties  of  the  people  of  the  said  realm,  or  of  any  of  them,  save  only 
and  except  by  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  and  that  any  such  assump- 
tion  of  power  would  be  an  usurpation.' — Butlei^s  Hist,  iv.  22. 

This  voluntary  Declaration,  promulgated  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  became  the  foundation  of  all  the  protective 
engagements  required  of  them  in  the  Act  of  1791,  and  in  all  the 
successive  Relief  bills. 

In  the  Irish  Act  of  Relief,  1793,  which  inter  alia  gave  the  eHee* 
tive  frcmchise,  the  safeguard  of  the  following  oath  was  relied  on : — 

*  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,' and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  present  Church  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting a  Catholic  establishment  in  its  stead ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear 
ihatlwW,  not  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  lam  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  nnruRB  tmd  wbaken  the  Pbotbstant  eeliok>n  andPrO" 
testant  Government  in  this  kingdom.    So  help  ice  Gk>D.' 

r*  The  best  comment  on  this  sacred  pledge  is  the  history  of  all 
recent  elections  in  Ireland,  and  especially  of  the  last,  in  wfaidi 
the  overthrow  of  tlie  Protestant  religion  was  the  avowed,  the  pro- 
claimed object  of  the  whole  Popish  party — ^priests,  candidates,  and 
voters. 

Next  came  the  General  Emancipation  Act,  1829.  This  boun- 
tiful Bill,  which  was  to  open  halcyon  days  for  Ireland,  made  two 
stipulations  in  protection  of  the  Protestant  Church — and  they 
were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Catholics.  The  first  was  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  Catholic  members  at  the  Table : — 

^  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  present  Church  establishmetit  as  settled  by  law  within 
this  realm :  And  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  /  never  will  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  toeaken 
the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  Government  in  the  United  King* 
dom :  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testily,  and 
declare  that  I  do  make  this  declaration  and  every  part  thiereof  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion, 
equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever.   So  help  me  GrOD.' 

Such  is  the  oath  taken  by  every  Roman  Catholic  member  1 
We  have  seen  every  day  and  night,  since  that  test  was  enacted, 
that  it  has  been  kept  by  the  most  prominent  persons  who  had 
taken  it,  exactly  as  if  it  had  pledged  the  swearer  in  the  very 
opposite  direction.    The  second  stipulation  of  that  Act,  as  to 
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ecdesiastical  dignities  and  habits,  has  served  only  to  produce  the 
prohibited  practices  with  more  audacious  ost^tation. 

Now,  we  ask,  are  these  solemn  compacts  to  be  binding  only 
on  one  side?  We  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  successive  indul- 
gences and  advantages,  on  certain  conditions  and  pledges  on  their 
parts ;  are  they  to  be  at  liberty  to  repudiate  the  obligations  of 
the  contract,  and  to  retain  all  its  benefits  ?  Common  sense  and 
common  justice  reject  such  \  conclusion,  and  we  invoke  a  fair 
and  full  performance  of  the  contract — that  is,  of  the  Law. 

But  there  are  two  steps  more  to  be  considered. 

There  still  remained  in  the  Statute  Book  tiie  two  Acts  of 
the  1st  and  13th  Elizabeth,  against  the  introduction  of  Popish 
Bulls  into  this  countiy.  In  1844  a  Roman  Catholic  Peer, 
Lord  Beaumont,  introduced  a  Bill  to  repeal  those  Acts  (and 
several  others),  on  the  distinct  ground  that  they  were  wholly 
obsolete,  and  though  perhaps  necessary  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
were  mere  rubbish  in  ours.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  when 
Lord  Beaumont  used  this  language  he  was  not  aware  of  what  was 
preparing  at  Rome,  and  for  which  the  eventual  success  of  his  mea- 
sure opened  the  door.  In  1846  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Acts  of 
Elizabeth,  against  Bulls,  having  proceeded  all  along  on  the  asser-^ 
tion  and  assumption  that  the  offence  was  as  obsolete  as  witchcraft, 
was  about  to  be  passed,  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord 
Brougham  observed  that  the  danger  might  possibly  not  be  so 
visionary  as  it  was  thought,  and  on  their  suggestion  the  penal- 
ties (of  high  treason)  only  were  repealed,  the  Act  itself  remaining 
as  it  was  in  other  respects.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  what  the 
legal  effect  of  this  state  of  the  law  is ;  some  imagine  that, 
deprived  of  its  express  penalties,  it  is  a  brutum  fulmen  :  others 
conclude  that  the  malum  prohibitum  becomes  a  misdemeanour ;  but 
in  either  case  the  natural  course  would  be  (as  we  have  before  said) 
to  pass  an  Act  to  declare  expressly  that  any  infraction  of  the  IStk 
JSlizabeth  shall  henceforth  be  held  to  constitute  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment.  The  present 
state  of  the  affair  is  disgraceful.  Here  is  a  law  which  in  1846 
the  Legislature  advisedly  refused  to  repeal ;  and  here  are  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  and  his  sufiragans  setting  it  at  open  defiance. 

The  last  step  of  the  series  of  violation  of  contracts,  and  of 
defiance  of  the  law,  is  the  worst.  In  the  autumn  of  1850,  the 
danger  which  had  been  voted  in  1846  visionary  and  obsolete, 
burst  out  in  a  full  blaze,  of  what  has  been  justly  called  Popish 
AggremoTU  Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  repeal  of  the  penalties 
of  the  \^h  Elizabeth^  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic prelates  by  the  late  Ministers,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  pre- 
sumed to  establish  a  Romish  hierarchy  in  England  with  local  and 
territorial  titles — a  direct  usurpation  of  temporal  power: — for 
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bishop,  he  cosM  have  bo  right  to  carreovt  for  him  the  dboceie  of 
Westmiosler.  It  has  been  advanced  in  defaioe  of  this  aggieaaion, 
that  thoae  di0ee$aH  and  heal  tHhs  are  neoeaaarj  to  the  spiritaal 
efficiency  of  Roman  Catholic  prdales.  Notihn^  can  be  more^ 
or  more  notorioosly,  untrne.  The  very  pnctice  of  appointbig 
Bishapi  in  partibut  is  an  admisaion  on  the  part  of  'tibe  Ronna 
Pontif&y  and  a  standing  proof,  ^at  dioeeie$  are  ton/orattaa^ 
which  the  Pope  has  no  power  to  create  in  any  naoepcadcat 
State.  Upon  what  other  principle  ooakl  ifl  be  that  in  Fnnce^  in 
Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Gennany— even  in  Ilaly^-^and  (t^l  diis 
century)  in  Irdand-— and  (till  1850)  in  England — whenever  epis- 
cc^pal  functions  were  required  beyond  what  the  laws  of  the 
State  recognised,  they  were  mi^Iied  by  a  nominaiticni  to  an 
imaginary  bishopric  in  piortHui  injidtimm^  as  it  is  termed,  that 
is,  to  some  ruined  city — generally  in  Asia  Minor  or  AfHcn — 
where  history  or  tsadition  had  placed  a  aee  of  the  early  Church  ? 
For  instance,  we  all  know  that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  ^e  jprototype 
of  priestly  agitators,  though  acting  at  Arciifaishop  of  Paxis,  was 
technically  no  more  than  Archbiabop  of  CorintJL  At  the  hrealdiig 
out  of  the  Revolution  there  were  in  the  Frendi  Chmrdi  a  Biabop 
of  Thermoff^kB,  acting  as  Bishop  de  Laon,  md  a  dcnen  odier 
deputy  Bishops  of  SidoUj  of  Amyeka^  of  Biabykm^  who  had 
full  spiritual  authority,  hot  to  whom  the  Pope  never  pretended 
to  assign  a  territorial  title  within  the  kingdom  of  France.  For 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  the  Roman  Cathcdic  Cfaurdi  in 
England  had  been  governed,  down  to  our  own  day,  by  VicarW' 
Apoetolicy  under  the  titles  of  Bishops  af  C/iakedcm,  Adnnnetum^ 
Callipolisy  Tiberiopolisy  Mtxdaura^  and  the  like.  The  m^Eiectable 
Dr,  roynter,  and  Dr.  Walsh,  predecessors  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man— ^whom  we  never  heard  of  by  any  other  title  than  Vicar»- 
Apostolic  of  the  London,  or — as  it  was  cautiously  denommated 
^ — the  Southern  district — were  known  at  Rome  as  the  Bishops 
of  Halia  and  CambysapoKs ;  and  so  litde  did  these  gend^ 
men  arrogate  any  episcopal  style  ev«i  amongst  themselves, 
that  we  find  in  tl^ue  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
celebrated  ^  Declaration,'  that  the  four  Vicars -Apostolic  — 
who  had  then  the  titles  in  partHms  of  Aeomee,  Comana^ 
Tdmessus^  and  Hierocasarea  —  are  denominated  in  their  own 
minutes  under  the  humble  fonn  of  Mr^  or  sometimes  Dr, — ^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Talbot — Mr.  Gibson — Dr.  Skarrock — and  Dr.  Be- 
ringtail.  There  is  no  other  allusion  to  any  episcopal  rank  than 
that  on  some  occasions,  where  the  ordinary  clergy  are  styled 
Reverend^  they  were  designated  as  Right  Reverend  ;  hot  no  epis- 
copal title — not  even  that  in  partihus — is  ever  given ;  and  tbey 
were  called  no  otherwise  than  Vicars- Ap€»toliG  of  the  Northern 
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or  Westom,  MicUaiMly  and  ScKUhem  or  London  His^iels^  Naj, 
to  this  hour  we  find  tbst  tke  Pope  bas  not  yet  ventttied  to  inwle 
the  stucdy  PiotestaatisKi  oi  Scotkknd,  and  that  the  RomaaCatholk 
DiMricts  in  Scotland  are  atUl  administefed  by  biahopa  in  far- 
tibuSj  as  Dr.  Carruthers  of  Ceramui^  Dr.  Murdoch  of  Castabak^ 
Dr.  Kyle  of  Gtrmameia^  Dr.  South  of  Parium — all  ruined 
cities  of  Syria  and  Asia  MiiM>r.  So  also  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Gibraltar,  we  find  Vicars- Apostolic,  with 
bishoprics  in  partibus.  Surely  what  has  sufficed  for  the  spiritual 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  for  several  ages  and  ia 
all  nations — even  in  JBo$m  itself- — where  there  are  at  this  day 
abandonee  of  &ese  bishofM  in  partibus — ^would  be  sufficient  in 
imr  times  and  country.  It  is  sorely  enough  that  we  adsiit  and 
sanction  and  protect  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Upon  what  doctrine  of  Law  or  Gospel  are  we  further  bound  to 
tolerate  their  vanity  and  submit  to  their  usurpation  ? 

In  October,  1860,  Dr..  Wiseman  published  (dated  from  Rome) 
his  creation  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  his  audiority  axKi 
intention,  under  the  Pope's  appointment,  to— 
*  gowem  and  oootinue  to  govern  the  ^^aurUies  of  Middlesex,  H^ford, 
and  Essex,  as  Ordinary  thereof,  and  those  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Berk«> 
shire,  and  Hampshire,  with  the  islands  annexed,  as  Administrator  [for 
the  new  Bishop  of  Southwark,  not  yet  named],  with  Ordinary  juris* 
diction.' —  Wiaeman^s  Pastoral^  p.  6. 

In  this  announcement  every  word  seeras  chosen  to  include  tern* 
poral  at  least  as  much  as  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  is,  we  confi- 
dently believe,  in  a  style  and  tone  that  would  not  be  borne  in  the 
most  Romish  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

This  gross  aggression  of  the  Bishop  of  Some—OT  rather,  it 
may  be  suspectecl,  some  remonstrance  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
— startled  even  the  latitudinarian  mind  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  hastily,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  any  clear  view  of  what  he 
was  about,  published  his  celebrated  Letter,  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  Lordship's  view,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  spirit 
of  the  country  against  this  audacious  usurpation.  The  Church 
of  England  had  not  needed  his  alarum ;  but  her  clergy,  though 
distrusting  his  motive,  were  willing  to  accept  his  services — while 
the  Dissenters  were  glad  to  show  at  once  their  adherence  to  Lord 
John,  as  a  party  leader,  and  their  old  long  smothered  antipathy  to 
Popery.  Lord  John  seemed  bewildered  at  his  own  success.  The 
remedy  was  as  slow  as  the  appeal  had  been  precipitate.  Several 
months  were  spent  in  concocting  it — that  is,  in  trying  to  dilute  the 
spirit  of  his  Letter  into  such  a  state  of  weakness  as  might  not 
offend  the  palates  of  his  Irish  followers.  He*  had  sounded  the 
alarm  in  October  1850,  and  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of  August, 
1851,  that  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent.  The  Royal  Assent 
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it  received  indeed — ^but  no  Ministerial  execution ;  and  there  it  has 
Iain  on  the  Statute  Book  as  dead  as  the  ISth  Elizabeth^  and  with 
this  aggravation,  that  the  non-execution  of  the  new  law,  so  hotly 
introduced  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Churdli 
and  the  dignity  of  the  British  Crown,  becomes  an  insulting 
mockery  on  hoih.  Was  Lord  John  Russell  frightened  at  the 
weapon  that  he  had  drawn ;  or  was  it  that,  knowing  as  he  did 
that  his  ministerial  days  were  numbered,  he  was  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring the  undiminished  responsibility  and  embarrassment  of  his 
measure  upon  his  Successor  ? 

However  that  may  be,  his  Successor,  we  trust,  will  not  be  wanting 
to  the  exigency.  It  is  not  now  a  mere  question  of  Popish  Aggres- 
sion— ^it  is  a  defiance  of  the  British  Law  by  British  subjects,  and 
the  Law  must  be  vindicated.  Dr.  Wiseman,  not  at  all  deterred 
by  the  new  Act,  published  early  in  this  year  what  he  calls  a 
Lenten  Indult,  which  he  prefaces  in  this  style : — 

^  Nicholas  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  holy  Soman  Church,  by 
the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  Cardinal  Priest^  and  Abchbishop  of 
Westminster,'  &c.,  &c. 

The  long  impunity  of  the  usurpers  of  Episcopal  titles  in 
Ireland  has,  no  doubt,  encouraged  this  new  outrage,  and  it  is 
evident  that  whatever  measures  of  repression  are  applied  in  Eng- 
land must  be  extended  to  Ireland.  The  Govenmient  will  be, 
no  doubt,  menaced  with  the  resistance  of  Ireland.  But  when  has 
Government  not  had  to  meet  resistance  from  Irdand?  Hear  the 
voice  of  that  venerated  oracle  which  now  only  speaks  from  the 
grave  : — for  whom  the  country,  we  trust,  will  never  cease  to  feel 
and  to  show  the  gratitude  and  deference  due  to  her  greatest  glory. 
Hear  once  more  what  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  last  redaing  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill : — 

*  The  Duke  op  Wellington  swd,  that  having  prevailed  on  the  House 
to  accept  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  and  having  always  been 
anxious  that  its  provisions  should  be  adhered  to,  he  viewed  the  Bull 
and  other  documents  which  appeared  last  year  with  great  regret  and 
alarm,  because  he  felt  they  could  not  be  passed  over  without  l^blatlon 
on  the  subject.  He  had  been  at  a  los^  to  understand  what  was  the 
object  of  the  Pope  in  making  this  change  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  this  country,  till  it  was  explained  by  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
gratuitous  and  unmerited  attack  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, which  showed  the  object  to  be  anti^nism.  The  Relief  Act 
was  meant  to  do  away  with  the  penal  enactments  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  not  to  touch  the  laws  on  which  the  Reformation  was 
founded.  In  1846,  however,  an  Act  had  passed  repealing  the  laws 
which  prohibited,  among  other  things,  the  introduction  of  Fapal  Bulls 
into  this  country ;  had  that  not  been  done.  Cardinal  Wiseman  could 
not  have  publiBhed  the  Pope's  Bull  here,  and  no  legislation  would  have 
been  necessary.   They  could  not  now  take  their  stand  on  the  Relief 
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Act  alone,  but  must  meet  the  Pbpal  rescript  by  a  fresh  measure.  As 
for  the  effect  which  it  would  produce  upon  Ireland^  he  had  no  fear. 
The  Relief  Act  was  to  have  put  down  all  agitation  ;  yet  in  the  very 
month  in  which  it  was  passed,  Irish  agitation  recommenced,  and  the 
Crown  had  repeatedly  since  then  been  forced  to  come  to  Parliament 
for  measures  to  put  down  agitation  in  Ireland.  His  advice  to  their 
Lordships  was  to  do  what  was  just  and  necessary  to  maintain  the 
power  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to  rely  on  the  support 
and  good  wishes  of  the  loyal  people  in  Ireland  as  wdl  as  in  thk 
oouotry.'— 2>e6a<«f,  21  July^  1861. 

He^  had  no  fear*  of  the  result  in  Ireland  1  He  knew  Ireland, 
and  he  knew  that  with  the  support  of  the  foya/  portion  of 
Ireland,  in  common  cause  with  this  Protestant  country,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  anywhere  from  a  due  execution  of  the 
law ;  and  without  sending  a  soldier  more  to  Ireland,  we  answer 
for  it,  from  all  experience,  that  if  the  Queen*s  Government  re- 
solves to  enforce  the  law  upon  Dr.  Cullmi  or  Dr.  M^Hale,  it  will 
be  found  as  easy  as  it  was  to  send  O'Connell  to  Newgate,  or  to 
smother  Smith  O'Brien's  rebellion  in  the  cabbage-garden.  Tirades 
in  newspapers,  denunciations  in  chapels,  philippics  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  shall  have  in  a  flowing  abundance ;  but  if  the 
Ministry  be  firm,  if  it  shows  a  resolution  neither  to  be  intimi- 
dated nor  diverted  from  its  duty,  there  will  be  in  Ireland,  in 
any  such  event,  not  only  no  rebellion,  but  not  so  much  as  a  riol 
Nothing— no,  not  even,  we  believe,  the  £uiaticism  of  the  priests 
— can  make  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  while  the  Government  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  united  to  maintain  the  local  force  of 
the  law  and  the  imperial  authority  of  the  Crown. 

Reluctant  as  every  man,  and  as  ministers  above  all  m«st  feel 
to  have  recourse  to  penal  measures,  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  when 
the  constitution  in  general,  and  even  the  law  of  last  session,  is 
contumeliously  violated — torn  up,  as  it  were,  and  thrown  in  their 
faces  ?  But  even  while  we  write,  the  imperious  necessity  of  vin- 
dicating the  law  is  forced  upon  the  Government  by  an  additional 
audacity.  Lest  the  general  aggression — rather  inflamed  than  mode- 
rated by  the  Act  passed  against  it — should  not  be  sufficiently  offen- 
sive, Dr.  M'Hale,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  first  Minister  of  the  Croumy  dated 
from  '  St,  Jarhstlis,  Tuam,  the  Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,*  and  signed,  ^  John  Archbishop  of  Tuam.' 

The  letter  thus  signed  is  evidently  meant  to  bring  the  efficacy 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  to  the  test — and  we  do  not  see 
how  the  First  Minister  can  decline  the  challenge.  The  date  of 
the  letter,  too,  is  not  insignificant  It  means  Sunday,  the  19fA 
Septemlier — two  or  three  days  after  the  arrival  at  Tuam  of  the 
VOL.  xci.  NO.  cLxxxTi.  2  o  uews 
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news  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtaris  death.*  Did  Dr.  M*Hale— in 
the  unholy  virulence  with  which  he  desecrated  not  merely  bis 
FeaM  of  the  Seven  Dolours  but  the  Christian  Sabbath — mean  to 
add  to  the  claims  on  public  gratitude  of  that  illustrious  man,  by 
this  indication  that  the  absence  of  that  sagacious  head  and  un- 
conquered  hand  has  rendered  more  hopeful  and  more  audacious 
the  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  ? 

But  grave  as  the  circumstances  of  this  provocation  undoubtedly 
are,  the  text  of  the  letter  contains  still  more  serious  matter — it 
boldly  proclaims  a  combination  of  perjury  and,  as  it  appears  to  ns, 
treason — for  we  know  not  how  else  to  characterise  a  conspiracy 
not  merely  to  violate  but  to  nullify  the  most  important  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  of  Union.  The  professed  object  of  this  letter 
is  to  set  Lord  Derby  on  his  guard  against  the  statements  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  that  they  have  been  making  serious  pro- 
gress in  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  West, 
This  Dr.  M*Hale  n^atives  with  a  coarseness  and  a  vehemence 
— we  might  say  rage — that  confirms  us  in  our  joyful  belief  of 
what  he  denies ;  but  this  is  only  an  introduction  to  an  announce- 
ment that,  so  far  is  the  Established  Church  from  making  any 
progress  in  Ireland,  it  is  itself  doomed  to  inevitable  and  eaily 
destruction : — • 

*  The  result  of  the  recent  elections  in  Ireland  has  filled  them  (tlie 
adherents  of  the  Protestant  Establishment)  with  an  alarm  which  they 
are  awkwardly  endeavouring  to  conceal ;  and  the  loudness  and  auda- 
city of  their  boasts,  at  a  time  when  the  world  has  witnessed  the  decline 
of  the  Parliamentary  Establishment^  and  the  vigorous  reaction  of  a 
people  whom  its  votaries  proclaimed  to  be  prostrate,  are  but  too  evident 
sig^  of  their  terrible  apprehensions. 

*  "We  can  exhibit  to  tiie  judgment  of  the  impartial,  incontestable  evi- 
dence that  the  fate  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  is  sealed.  The 
Ttmesy  the  faithful  organ  of  the  Establishment — if  such  a  wayward 
and  capricious  thing  can  deserve  the  name — may  fret,  and  fume,  and 
roar,  and  again  and  again  labour  out  the  dusky  volumes  of  its  tiring 
rage  on  the  incorrigible  tenacity  with  which  the  Celtic  race  cling  to 
ancient  usages ;  and  other  less  noisy,  and  as  harmless  literary  engines, 
may  follow  in  the  same  train.  They  are  all  doing  our  work,  and  un- 
conscious instruments  as  well  as  witnesses  of  the  ruin  of  the  Protes- 
tant Establishment^  since  they  are  diifusing  far  and  wide  the  terron 
that  have  seized  its  supporters. 

*  We  hare  had  lome  difficulty  in  atcertaininfc  the  day  of  the  Feati  (as  Dr.  M^Hale 
termi  it)  of  the  Seven  Dolour»~~it  is  not  in  the  French  or  Belgic  calendars,  nor  in  tbe 
Missal  of  the  Apostolic  Vicars  of  England,  published  in  1840 ;  nor  does  it  appear  In 
L*Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates;  but  we  Ond  in  Dolman's  Catholic  Directory  that  one 
of  its  celebrations  is  the  1 9th  September,  which  was  this  year  the  15th  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 
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^  Does  the  returo  of  eleven  Catholic  representatives  out  of  the  scant/ 
quota  of  thirteen  from  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  in  the  fiu^  of 
the  most  frightful  opposition ,  afford  any  proof  or  presumption  of  any 
extraordinary  additions  for  the  Saxon  Establishment  among  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  western  region  ? 

^  It  is  this  conviction  of  the  deep-seated  reverence  of  the  CathoUC 
people  of  Ireland  for  their  religion,  and  their  unconquerable  resolve 
not  only  to  maintain  it,  but  to  carry  on  a  vigorous,  and  Intimate, 
and  constitutional  opposition  to  the  Moloch  of  the  jEstablishment,  that 
has  recently  sent  over  such  a  motley  crew  of  parsons  and  readers  to 
this  country,  and  is  sending  back,  byway  of  aconmiercial  interchangCf 
such  huge  cargoes  of  lies  and  inventions  regarding  their  triumphs  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  Such  artifices  will  no  longer  do,  for  in  the  fate 
of  every  successive  Administration  that  refuses  to  extinguish  this  n&* 
tional  nuisance  it  will  appear  that  the  days  of  the  EstahUshment  are 
numbered,* 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  that  this  Dr. 
M  *Hale  is  one  of  the  body  of  religionists  who  were  admitted  to 
the  power  with  which  the  Establishment  is  thus  threatened,  on 
the  strength  of  the  solemn  engagement  and  condition  that  we 
have  already  quoted.  How  they  have  kept  it  fifty  years  of 
covert  perjury  had  witnessed — and  at  length  an  archbishop  of 
their  church  comes  forward  to  avow,  to  justify,  and  to  harvest  the 
produce  of  the  crime.  But  he  proceeds  still  higher.  Not  only 
has  this  lax  morality  been  so  successfully  inculcated  on  the 
ignorant  peasantry,  but  Dr.  M'Hale  does  not  scruple  to  announce 
a  similar  conduct  in  their  representatives : — 

*  When  pressed  by  the  serried  array  of  half  the  representatives  of 
Ireland^  who  can  break  up  a  more  vigorous  administration  than  yours, 
to  relieve  at  once  the  country  from  this  incubies  that  has  oppressied  all 
its  energies,  it  will  not  do  to  adjure  them  to  wait  until  you  see  the 
result  of  the  new  ninth  or  tenth  reformation  in  the  regions  of  the  south 
or  west  of  Ireland.  No,  they  will  not  wait ;  nor  will  they  listen  to 
those  arguments  of  persuasion  which  Tory  as  well  as  Whig  Ministers 
know  so  well  how  to  wield ;  for  this  very  Celtic  people,  who  are  re- 
presented in  England  as  Protestant  converts,  have  instructed  their 
representatives  not  to  wait,  nor  take  office,  nor  favour  of  any  kind, 
from  any  minister,  until  the  country  is  eased  of  the  burden  of  that 
establishment  with  which  calumny  has  not  blushed  to  connect  them.' 

The  representatives  in  question  are  one  and  all  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Conmions  on  the  taking  at  the  table  of  the  house  a 
solenm  oath, 

'  That  they  will  not  disturb  or  endanger  the  Protestant  Church  as  now 
by  law  established.* 

We  well  knew  how  loosely  this  engagement  had  been  interpreted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  members  in  votes 
incidentally  affecting  the  Protestant  Church: — but  such  naked 
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and  direct  perjury  as  Dr.  M^Hale  now — not  snrmises-^Hiot  sug- 
gests— but  requires  and  commands — we  shall  not  believe  till  we 
see  it  consummated. 

Dr.  M'Hale  leaves  no  loophole  by  which  they  can  escape- 
be  boldly,  and  so  far  honestly,  avows  the  whole  design — the  Irish 
Protestant  Church  is  to  be  annihilated,  and  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  have  sworn  to  defend  it. 

<  It  is  high  time  that  such  insane  and  frustiute  projects  [as  building 
churches]  should  be  abandoned.  Those  eedesiastieal  funds  so  long 
misused  should,  af^  the  life- interests  of  their  presoit  occi^antt, 
revert  to  their  own  original  purposes  of  promoting  CaihoHc  piety, 
charity,  and  education.  Too  long  has  their  usufruct  been  squandered, 
with  no  other  result  than  propagating  dissensions  and  upiu^ding  an 
unkobf  ascendancy.  It  b  fortunate  that  there  remains  such  a  fund  for 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  Catholic  schools  and  (he  building  of 
CeUholic  churches^  and,  should  it  extend  so  &r,  to  serve  as  an  outfit 
for  the  purchase  of  Catholic  glebes^  all  as  free  and  independent  of  any 
sinister  interference  of  the  secular  power  as  were  those  funds  when 
first  abstracted  from  those  pious  uses. 

'  It  will  be  an  act  of  just  and  tardy  restitution  of  property  long 
diverted  firom  its  legitimate  objects ;  and  as  to  the  prospective  main- 
tenance— the  daily  bread  of  the  Catholic  clergy — they  will  exclu- 
sively rely  on  that  rich  fund  that  has  never  &iled  them — the  spon- 
taneous offerings  of  a  grateful  people,  to  whom  protective  measures  for 
the  fndts  of  their  industry  no  longer  to  be  deferred  will  give  additioaal 
cheerfulness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  religion.  As  far  the 
Protestant  establishment^  dream  no  longer  of  uphold^  it  m  Ireland; 
treat  it  like  the  question  of  free  trade,  yieldiiig  to  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  events  which  statesmen  cannot  control.  The  Catholic  people  of  this 
country  are  resolved  not  to  be  content  until  they  witness  its  legislative 
annihilation.  The  axe  is  already  laid  to  the  root^  and,  as  time  has  but  too 
well  attested  the  baneful  vices  of  its  influence,  it  is  in  vain  you  will 
endeavour  to  avert  its  inevitable  falL    (Signed)   John,  Archbishop 

OF  TUAM.' 

We  appeal  to  the  common  sense,  to  the  honesty,  to  the  honour, 
to  the  conscience  of  the  country  at  large,  whedier  this  is  to  be 
borne — wbether  such  an  outrage  on  justice,  on  good  faith,  on  special 
laws,  on  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  constitution  in  genml, 
is  to  be  endured  ?    Can  it  be  endured  with  safety  to  the  State? 

We  know  not  whether  Dr.  M^Hale  is  thongbt  to  be  in 
his  right  mind,  or  whether,  not  being  insane,  he  sees  in  the 
aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  feels  from  the  temper  of 
the  times  generally,  some  encouragement  to  the  desperate  atterapt 
which  he  thus  announces ;  but  whether  mad  or  mischievous,  we  arc 
sure  that  he  is  mistaken.  He  will  neidier  escape  the  national  Lav 
nor  shake  the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  has  challenged  Lord 
Derby  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  Lord  Derby  will  meet  him. 
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He  meABCcs  tu  with  his  fifty-fiye  Irish  representatiTes  in  the 
Hooae  of  Cammom — they,  such  at  least  as  are  men  of  honour  and 
conscience  and  regard  their  oaths,  will  fail  him ;  and  even  if  they 
were  all  to  be  staunch  to  a  perjured  cause,  they  would  still  kick 
the  beam;  they  are  enoc^^  says  he,  to  overthrow  a  stronger 
govemment  than  Lord  Derby's— they  are  just  strong  enough  to 
do  what  fifty-five  men  can  do  with  the  qualification  oath  in  their 
mouths  and  Dr.  M  ^Hale  about  their  necks.  Lord  Derby  expects 
no  vote  from  them.  He  is  not  only  not  afraid  of  them,  but  he 
reckons  their  opposition  as  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his 
strength.  The  dictator  of  St  Jarlath  is  out  of  his  element  at 
St.  Stephen's.  He  has  seen  a  succession  of  weak  governments 
bidding  for  the  wavering  and  venal  support  of  this  Insh  Brigade, 
by  concessions,  by  compacts,  by  jobs — and  he  thinks  that  in  the 
present  balance  of  parties  the  Brigade  is  to  decide  the  day.  Thai 
happy  Irish  practice  of  harvesting  between  two  showers  is  past 
The  Government  expects  nothing  from  them.  They  rank  them 
as  adversaries  as  decided  as  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright — and  to 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  they  willingly  concede  the  full  sup- 
port of  Dr.  M^Hale  and  his  dieven  lieges  and  forty-four  allies. 

This  dears  the  fidid  of  intricacies  and  doubt,  at  least  on  Lord 
Derby's  part :  how  far  the  fifty  Irish  gentlemen  referred  to  may  be 
willii^  to  obey  Dr.  M^Hale  is  another  question — a  questi<Hi  for 
themselves ;  but  assuredly  they  create  neither  hopes  nor  fears  in  the 
prospects  of  the  Conservatives.  We  know  the  loorgt  that  they  can 
do,  and  we  think  it  the  hest.  It  will  unite  and  consolidate  the  great 
Protestairt  feeling  of  the  United  Kingdom — and  the  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  Act  against  Popish  Aggression  will  be  supported 
by  larger  ms^orities  than  originally  passed  it.  Does  Dr.  M'Hale 
believe  that  finom  his  den — tiie  lion  s  den  he  loves  to  call  it-^ie 
can  defy  the  law  ?  We  tell  him  that  the  p<^ice  will  take  him  as 
easily  as  they  did  Priest  O'Brien  of  Six-Mile-Bridge.  Does  he 
reckon  that  no  jury  can  be  found  to  convict  htm  ?  Juries  con- 
victed  Smith  O'Brien  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  Does  he  despise 
the  paltry  penalty  of  100/.  for  each  offence,  imposed  by  the 
Emancipation  and  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Acts?  That  penalty  is 
indeed  paltry  in  pecuniary  amount,  but  it  would  be  immense  in 
public  opinion;  and  the  Conservative  party  that  consented  to 
pass  those  Acts  with  a  penalty  so  apparently  inadequate,  acted 
on  the  prudent — or,  at  least,  tolerant  principle  tiiat  in  matters  so 
delicate  as  those  of  religion  and  conscience  the  law  should  appeal 
to  public  opinion  in  the  lightest  and  most  indulgent  form.  We 
care  not  whether  Dr.  Wiseman's  or  Dr.  M  ^Hale's  proceedings 
are  visited  by  a  penalty  of  100/.  or  1000/.  If  the  first  cannot 
bring  them  to  reason,  the  latter  would  not ;  and  if  they  were  to 
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persist  in  defying  the  moderation  of  the  law,  thej  would  find  that 
its  moderation,  pertinaciously  abused,  would  very  soon  assume 
the  jfirown  and  the  rod  of  more  impe!ratiye  and  efficacious  severity. 
Such,  at  least,  is  our  hope  and  belief ;  such  are  the  only  prin- 
ciples on  which  society  can  be  maintained  and  governed ;  and 
such  is  the  sovereign  legislative  authority  by  which  Dr.  Wise- 
man and  Dr.  M'Hale  must  be  taught  that  they  are,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  England,  and  amenable^ 
and,  if  necessary,  penally  amenable,  to  its  laws. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  prosecutions  would  fail  for  defect  of 
evidence.  Let  us  see  it  tried.  Let  us  see  the  Doctors  Wisemaa 
and  M'Hale  repudiating  by  a  negative  plea  the  titles  they  have 
assumed '-4et  us  see  them  in  a  court  of  justice  denying  facts 
which  all  the  world  knows  to  be  true.  But  allowing  them  the 
common  privil^e  of  pleading  *  not  guilty,'  in  the  evasive  sense 
of  not  drayufig  the  fact  but  the  guilt — ^let  us  see  whether  those 
through  whose  agency  the  material  part  of  the  offence  must  be 
committed — secretaries,  registers,  vicar-generals,  and  the  like — can 
combine  to  defeat  the  law — let  us  have,  or  at  least  try  to  have, 
their  testimony  to  the  facts.  We  hope  that  the  law  of  England, 
indulgent  as  it  is  to  parties  on  their  defence,  is  not  in  such  a 
disgraceful  state  of  impotency  as  not  to  be  able  to  extract  evidence 
of  facts  notorious  to  all  the  world— avowed — boasted  of  extra 
curiam^  by  the  culprits  themselves — ^and  as  to  which  there  exists 
*  a  cloud  of  witnesses  * — a  dark  cloud,  we  admit,  but  one  from 
which  the  lightning  of  truth  may  assuredly  be  elicited. 

But  suppose  the  contrary  result — suppose  it  should  fail  to  be 
proved  that  Dr,  Wiseman  calls  himseU  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
and  that  Dr.  M'Hale  signs  himself  Archbishop  of  Tuam — sup- 
pose our  laws  of  1829  and  1850  are  to  be  defeated  by  such  a 
quibble — let  us  know  the  fact — and  we  shall  then  see  whether 
the  indignant  common  sense  of  the  country  and  the  insulted 
authority  of  Parliament  will  not  find  a  sufficient  remedy  for  so 
disgraceful  an  anomaly. 

We  have,  in  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  of  this  Popish 
aggression,  treated  it  as  a  merely  domestic  concern,  but  we  would 
not  be  supposed  to  have  forgotten  the  diplomatic  elements  of  the 
case.  The  personal  condition  of  the  Pope,  and  the  precarious 
circumstances  of  the  Popedom — both  now  in  the  hands  of  France, 
and,  if  that  force  were  withdrawn,  certain  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  other  external  power — ^give  rise  to  very  grave  considera- 
tions ;  but  we  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  we  have  so  often 
and  so  fully  expressed,  that  open  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  by  and  bye  a  concordat^  would  afford  the 
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best  chance  of  accommodating  the  difficulties  raised  by  these  tur- 
bulent priests,  and  would  tend  to  purify  the  religion  itself  from 
the  political  taint  it  has  unhappily  received  in  these  countries 
from  its  alliance  with  agitators  and  anarchists.  We  abstain  from 
entering  into  any  detail  of  our  hopes  and  fears  on  this  subject ; 
but  one  thing  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Pope  is  (whatever  else 
he  may  be)  a  temporal  Prince  of  Italy,  and  that  there  is  neither 
law  nor  reason  in  our  not  having  the  same  temporal  relations 
with  him  as  other  powers  have  who  reject  his  spiritual  supre- 
macy as  decidedly  as  we  do.  The  first  difficulty  seems  to  be 
this : — ^The  Pope  treats  no  Sovereign — not  even  the  Emperors — 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  He  sends  them  not  Plenipotentiaries^ 
not  Ambassadors^  but  Nuncios — that  is,  he  does  not  n^otiate, 
but  communicates  his  pleasure.  ^  Ntmcio^*  Johnson  defines,  ^  a 
spiritual  erwoy  from  the  Pope*  We  will  not  receive  *  a  spiritual 
envoy y  and  the  Roman  Pontifif  will  send  us,  it  seen!is,  no  other. 
His  pretensions  on  this  point  are  an  absurd  anachronism— >- a  mis- 
take of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  middle  ages — of  the  reign 
of  Victoria  for  that  of  iting  John.  But  be  it  so.  There  is  no 
absolute  need  either  of  resident  Ambassadors  or  Nuncios  to  con- 
duct such  occasional  relations  as  we  require  with  Rome.  Special 
missions  will,  as  it  seems  to  us,  suffice  for  all  useful  purposes, 
and  to  those  we  can  see  no  objection,  though  we  confess  that  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  permanently  amongst  us  a  Legate  or  a 
Nuncio — a  Pandolfo  or  a  Campejo.  To  this  we  add,  that  every 
State  is  strong  in  its  diplomacy  in  direct  proportion  to  the  stabi- 
lity and  strength  of  its  own  internal  Government,  and  that  there- 
fore we  believe  that  the  best  step  to  any  agreement  of  any  kind 
with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Papal  States  would  be  the  vindication 
of  the  law  of  England  against  these  Wisemans,  Cullens,  and 
M'Hales — men  of  no  other  weight  or  consideration  than  that 
which  any  turbulent  or  seditious  agitator  may  always  acquire ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  not  a  whit  of  more  importance  than  Hunt, 
Cobbett,  Smith  O'Brien,  or  O'Connell — all  bugbears  of  their 
day. 
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Note  to  the  Article  on  Kaye's  History  of  the  WarSn 
Affghcanitan,  in  our  last  Number  {June^  1852). 

We  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  Memorandum  in  reference  to 
some  passages  of  this  article,  from  a  statesman  who  held  office  at  the 
period  of  which  Mr.  Eaye's  History  treats ;  and  on  the  point  which 
immediately  concerns  our  correspondent  we  at  onee  admh  that  some 
apology  is  due.  Mr.  Kaye,  in  pp.  256-7  of  his  second  volome,  cites 
two  despatches  '  written  out  to  the  Supreme  Government'  of  India, 
as  pro(^'8  that  ^  the  Court  of  Directors/  in  December,  1840,  and  June, 
1841,  clearly  foresaw  the  probable  results  of  such  a  line  of  policy  a» 
was  actually  followed  in  the  support  of  Shah  Soojah,  and  that  *  Leaden- 
hall  Street'  had  escaped  ^  the  delusion'  which  in  other  and  still  higher 
quarters  had  spread  and  prevailed  as  to  that  matter.  Mr.  Kaye  certainly 
should  have  noted  that  those  despatches  were  'written  out'  by  the  *  Secrei 
Committee*  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  because  he  must  have  known, 
if  he  reflected  at  all,  that,  on  matters  connected  with  questions  of  peace 
and  war^  no  such  despatches  can  be  sent  to  Indies  except  by  that 
*  Secret  Committee,*  and  that,  in  point  of  feet,  that  'Swret  Com- 
mittee' is,  as  to  all  such  questions,  merely  the  organ,  or  rather 
channel,  by  which  communications  from  the  English  Ministry  are  for- 
warded to  India. 

We  regret  that  we  had  overlooked  this  error  of  Mr.  Xaye,  and 
repeated  his  inferences  without  adding  some  words  of  caution.  The 
date  of  the  second  despatch,  June  2,  1841,  is  manifestly — as  our  Corre- 
spondent says — wron^  ;  because  the  paper  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
surrender  of  Dost  Mohammed  (Nov.  3,  1840)  as  a  very  recent  event: 
— the  real  date  was  January  29, 1841.  Mr.  Kaye  cites  both  despatches 
as  from  *  MSS.  Records  ;*  and  we  can  readily  suppose  that  the  blunder 
as  to  the  date  of  the  second  was  caused  by  hasty  reading  of  a  ^  MS.' 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  explain  Mr.  Kaye's  access  to  '  MSS.  Re- 
cords ' — the  MSS.  Records'  in  these  cases  of  a  *  Secret  Committee ' — 
or  to  justify  the  freedom  he  has  adopted  in  the  use  of  such  papers. 
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